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Cathedral  of  Troyes— Its  choir  built  by  Bishop  Herv^,  1206  to  1226— 
^  Martin  Chambiges  designed  the  Flamboyant  west  facade — Magnifi-  ' 
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1274 — Church  of  Brou  built  by  Marguerite  of  Austria  (note) — 
Moulins  Cathedral  and  Souvigny*s  abbatial  and  tombs  (notes). 

Cathciiral  of  Le  Mans — Xll-century  nave  built  by  notable  prelates — 
Bishop  Hildebert  de  Lavardin  (1097  to  1125)  a  poet  and  scholar — 
Guillaume  de  Passavent  made  the  Angevin  vaults  (c.  1150) — Geoffrey 
the  Handsome,  nicknamed  Plantagenet,  and  his  son,  Henry  II  of 
England,  bom  in  Le  Mans — Trinit6  church  at  Vend6me  (note) — 
Lc  Mans'  Gothic  choir  built  from  1218  to  1254  by  Bishop  Geoffrey 
de  Loudon — Le  Mans  ranks  next  to  Chartres  and  Bourges  for  its 
wealth  of  stained  glass — Rayonnant-FIamboyant  transept  of  the 
XIV  and  XV  centuries — The  groups  at  Solesmcs  a  final  expression  of 
Gothic  sculpture  (1495  to  1550) — Collegiate  church  at  St.  Quentin,  in 
size  a  cathedral,  Xlll-century  choir — Villard  de  Honnecourt,  prob- 
ably the  architect  of  St.  Quentin. 
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Plantagenet  Gothic  fused  the  cupola  of  Aquitaine  and  the  diagonals  of 
north — Lasted  a  hundred  years,  from  1150  to  1250 — For  clearness 
divided  into  three  periods:  I.  Heavy  diagonals,  II.  Eight  slight 
branches.  III.  Multiple  ribs — English  fan  tracery  a  derivation  of 
Angevin  Gothic. 

Cupola  churches  of  Aquitaine:  St.  Front  at  P^rigieux,  begun  after  a  fire, 
1120,  and  finished  by  1180 — Cahors  Cathedral  has  Romanesque 
portal  of  beauty  (note) — Cathe<iral  of  Angoul^me,  begun  1109 — Its 
fagade  a  notable  page  of  French  decoration — Rich  fagades  dis- 
tinguish Poitou's  Romanesque  school — Fontevrault  abbey  church, 
built  in  the  first  half  of  the  XII  century — Plantagenet  tombs  at 
Fontevrault — Alienor   of   Aquitaine   buried    there   in    1204    beside 
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her  husband,   Henry   II,  and   her  son,   Richard   Cceur-de-Lion — 
Alienor's  descendanU  notable  builders  of  churches. 

Cathedral  of  Angers — Its  nave  vaulted  with  First-Period  diagonals,  about 
1150 — Anjou  rulers  a  remarkable  race — Fulk  Nerra,  the  great  builder, 
died  1040— Choir  of  Angers  Cathedral  extended  after  1^4 — In  the 
nave  is  Xll-century  glass  of  St.  Denis  derivation — Cathedral's 
Apocalypse  tapestries — Fortress  of  Angers,  built  by  St.  Louis,  1228  to 
1288 — Church  of  Toussaint  had  a  rami6ed  vault  of  the  Third  Period 
— St.  Jean*8  hospital  hall,  endowed  by  Henry  II,  a  gem  of  Plantagenet 
art — Choir  of  St.  Serge,  1220  to  1225,  a  masterpiece  of  lightness. 
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f^te  called  the  Non-PareiUe  took  place  in  its  castle  in  1241 — St.  Pierre's 
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at  Cande8,a  Plantagenet  masterpiece — St.  Florent-les-Saumur  shows 
one  of  the  first  eight-branch  vaults — Puy-Notrc-Dame  and  Asni^res 
beautiful  examples  of  Plantagenet  art  (note) — Plantagenet  vaults  at 
Le  Mans,  Vend6me,  Chinon,  and  Tours. 

Cathedral  of  Poitiers,  begun  by  Henry  Plantagenet  and  Alienor  of  Aqui- 
taine,  1100— In  adopting  the  gracious  Plantagenet  vaulting  it  re- 
mained true  to  Poitou's  Romanesque  traditions — Xll-century 
Crucifixion  window  the  most  glorious  in  the  world — Spirit  of  Poitiers* 
bishops.  St.  Hilary  and  Fortunatus,  inspired  it — Church  of  Ste. 
Rad^gonde  is  Plantagenet  vaulted — St.  Hilaire's  abhatial  has  curious 
octagonal  cupolas — St.  Jean's  baptistry,  the  oldest  building  in  France, 
dating  from  the  IV  centur>' — Clement  V  at  Poitiers  in  1307  carried 
on  the  Templars'  process — Hall  of  the  count's  palace  rebuilt  by  Duke 
Jean  de  Berry — Jeanne  d'Arc  examined  there  in  1429,  found  to  be 
sent  of  God. 
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Cathedral  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  begun  in  1248 — Ciothic  of  the  north, 
translated  with  a  Midi  accent — True  character  of  Auvergne  shown 
in  its  Romanesque  churches — Notre  l)ame-<lu-l*ort.  the  clasnic  type  of 
Auvergne's  Romanesque  school — .\blH*y  churt-h  of  La  ('hai.se  Dieu. 
begun  by  Clement  VI,  1344 — Contains  incomparable  ta|>estnes 
(note) — First  Crusade  prtx^laimed  at  Clennont  by  Trban  11,  1095 — 
Riom's  Sainte-Chapelle,  of  the  XIV  century — Madonna  of  the  Bird  a 
masterpiece  of  late-Gothic  imagery — RomancHCjue  Cathedral  of 
Le  Puy  (XJI  century)  one  of  the  most  venerable  shrines  in  France. 

Cathedral  of  Bordeaux,  like  the  city  itself,  is  of  the  north  and  the  south — 
Nave  is  composite  and  diffi<-uh  to  read — Clement  V  (d.  1814)  built 
the  Rayonnant  Gothic  choir — In  the  Romanesque  church  of  Ste.  (^roix 
appeared  the  first  diagonals  of  the  region — Charlemagne  laid  Roland's 
olifant  on  the  altar  of  .*^t.  Seurin — St.  liertrand-4le-(,'ommigncs  Cathe- 
dral built  by  Clement  V — Cathedral  of  IVayonne  (note). 

Cathedral  of  Toulou.se  consists  of  two  inharmonious  fiarts — UnaUled  nave 
with  Ange\'in  vaults  building  while  Simon  de  Montfort  besieged  city 
— Gothic  choir  Ix^gun  in  1275 — Chief  monument  of  Toultiusse  i.s  the 
abbey  church  of  St.  Sernin  (begun  1075) — Languedoc  then  excelletl  in 
sculpture:    Moissac's  portal  and  cloister  (note) — Toulouse  a  center 
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for  brick  architecture — Its  Jacobins*  church  begun  in  1229 — St.  Dom- 
inic's mission  in  Languedoc — Albigensian  Crusade. 

Albi  Cathedral,  the  incarnation  of  the  Midi  wars:  meridional  Gothic — 
Aggressive  Bernard  de  Castanets  began  it  in  1282 — Flamboyant  and 
Renaissance  riches  were  added  to  St.  Cecilia's  cathedral — Frescoes 
of  its  vault  have  never  been  surpassed  (1509  to  1512) — Its  choir 
screen  equally  noted — Auch  Cathedral  has  famous  XVI-century  win- 
dows (note) — Cathedral  of  Rodez  possesses  a  notable  Flamboyant 
tower  (1510  to  1526)  (note) — Carcassonne  Cit6  has  been  too  much 
restored — Its  ci-devant  cathedral  of  St.  Nazaire  the  best  of  XlV-cen- 
tury  Gothic — Like  a  reliquary  of  colored  glass — Carcassonne  town 
has  typical  Midi  Gothic  churches. 

Narbonne  Cathedral,  consisting  of  a  vast  Gothic  choir,  begun  in  1272 — 
Its  mechanical  skill  cold,  but  stiU  Gothic  of  the  grand  style — Lovdy 
XlV-century  glass — ^Sack  of  B^ziers,  1209 — Perpignan  Cathedral  and 
£lne*s  cloister  (note) — ^Abbey  church  of  Fontfroide  allied  with  Poblet 
in  Catalonia  (note). 

Montpellier  Cathedral,  formerly  an  abbey  church,  built  by  Urban  V, 
XIV  century — Jaime  el  Conquistador,  mighty  builder  of  churches, 
bom  in  Montpellier,  1208 — Mende  Cathedral  and  St.  Victor's  abbatial 
at  Marseilles  built  by  Urban  V  (note) — Maguelonne,  former  cathedral 
of  diocese,  now  the  most  aloof  spot  in  Europe-^Aigues-Mortes,  begun 
by  St.  Louis,  completed  by  his  son — ^Fortress  unspoiled  by  restorations 
— Both  crusades  of  Louis  IX  sailed  thence — St.  Gilles'  abbey  church, 
partly  a  ruin,  interesting  to  archaeologists;  building  from  1116 — 
Noted  portal  of  St.  Gilles  inspired  Trinity  Church,  Boston — Loyalty 
of  Provence  to  its  Saintes-Maries  traditions — Les  Saintes-Maries 
church  a  pilgrim  shrine  (note) — St.  Martha's  church  at  Tarascon 
(note). 

St.  Trophime  Cathedral  at  Aries — Portal  influenced  by  Gallo-Roman 
sculpture — Its  cloister  the  fairest  Christian  monument  in  the  city — 
Ruins  of  Montmajour  near  Aries — Fr6d^ic  Mistral  should  be  one's 
companion  in  Provence — Expresses  the  regional  soul — St.  Maximin 
church  the  best  Gothic  monument  in  Provence — Begun  by  Charles  II 
d'Anjou  in  1295 — Cathedral  of  St.  Sauveur  at  Aix-en-Provence  is 
composite — Its  south  aisle  originally  a  separate  Romanesque  church, 
XII  century — Good  King  Ren6  gave  the  triptych  by  a  French 
prtmih/— Avignon's  great  day  was  the  XIV  century  under  seven 
meridional  popes,  1S09  to  1S77 — Palace  of  the  Popes  built  from  1S35 
to  1S58 — Grandest  fortress-palace  in  the  world. 

IX.     THE  GOTfflC  ART  OF  BURGUNDY 410 

Burgundy  excelled  in  monastic  architecture — The  cradle  of  three  great 
cloistral  centers — Luxeuil,  Cluny,  Ctteaux — ^Luxeuil,  founded  by 
St.  Columbanus  (610),  reorganized  the  VII  century — Cluny,  Chris- 
tendom's supremest  monastic  congregation,  founded  910 — St.  Hugues 
of  Cluny  (1049  to  1109)  trained  the  leaders  who  remade  Europe's 
civilization — Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  from  1120  to  1156,  con- 
tinued building  Cluny's  vast  church — Aboard  died  in  a  Cluny  house, 
1142 — Revolution  destroyed  the  glorious  abbatial  church — Paray- 
le-Monial,  the  favorite  priory  of  Abbot  Odilo  (d.  1049)  of  Cluny, 
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initiator  of  the  Truce  of  God — Its  Romanesque  church  has  fluted 
pilasters  (XII  century) — Autun  Cathedral's  Romanesque  portal  the 
ancestor  of  the  sculptured  doors  of  Gothic  cathedrals — Abbey  church 
at  Saulieu  (note) — Beaune's  collegiate  of  Notre  Dame  has  lovely 
tapestries — H6tel  Dieu  at  Beaune  (1444  to  1457),  founded  by  Nicolas 
Rolin,  contains  Roger  van  der  Weyden*s  best  work — Hospital  hall 
at  Tonnerre  (founded  1298)  the  prototype  for  Beaune*s  hospice — 
Fontenay,  the  oldest  Romanesque  Cistercian  church  extant — Dedi- 
cated by  Eugene  III  in  1147 — Avallon's  church  of  St.  Lazare  blessed 
by  Pasdial  II  in  1 107 — Has  a  well-known  Romanesque  entranceway . 

Some  Primary  Gothic  churches  in  Burgundy — Montreal's  collegiate  can 
be  visited  from  Avallon — Built  by  a  returned  crusader  Ute  in  the 
XII  century — Pontigny*s  abbatial  the  oldest  Gothic  in  Burgundy — 
Its  nave  (1160  to  1180),  with  bombS  vaults,  was  begun  as  Romanesque 
— Its  choir  used  structural  features  as  decorations — Three  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  St.  Thomas  Becket,  Stephen  Langton,  and 
St.  Edmund  Rich,  found  refuge  at  Pontigny — V^zelay 's  abbatial  of  the 
Bladeleine  the  stateliest  church  in  Burgundy — Its  Romanesque  nave 
and  Gothic  choir  belong  both  to  the  XII  century — Its  imaged  portico 
(c.  11S2)  a  supreme  work  of  French  sculpture — Second  Crusade 
preached  by  St.  Bernard  at  V6zeUy,  1146 — Philippe-Auguste  and 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  rallied  here  for  the  Third  Crusade,  1191. 

Burgundy's  best  Gothic  monuments — Collegiate  of  Notre  Dame  at  Semur 
a  gem  of  the  Burgundian  school,  begun  about  1225 — Its  sculpture 
exceptional — Auxerre  Cathedral  begun  in  1215,  the  model  of  Gothic 
churches  in  the  province — Auxerre's  sculpture  and  its  opaline  glass 
rank  with  the  first — Bishop  Jacques  Amyot  (d.  1593)  restored  the 
cathedral  after  the  Calvinists  sacked  it— Cathedral  of  Nevers  has 
an  apse  at  both  west  and  east  ends  (note) — Dijon,  the  capital  of  Bur- 
gundy, led  in  art,  under  its  four  great  dukes,  1364  to  1477 — Flemish- 
Burgundian  school  began  modem  imagery — Dijon's  cathedral  of 
St.  B^nigne,  formerly  an  abbatial,  is  mediocre  late-XIII  century — 
Crypt  of  St.  B^nigne  begun  1001 — Oldest  monument  of  the  Roman- 
esque renaissance — William  of  Volpiano,  abbot  of  St.  B^nigne,  initi- 
ated the  revival  of  architecture  after  the  year  1000 — Rebuilt  Toumus 
abbey  church  (note) — Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Dijon,  is  a  gem  of 
Burgundian  Gothic  (1220-1240) — Its  subtleties  of  construction  have 
never  been  excelled. 

Si.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux  (d.  1153),  bom  near  Dijon,  the  greatest 
•on  of  Burgundy — His  reform  laid  the  spiritual  foundations  of  Gothic 
cathedrals — His  puritanic  taste  in  architecture  made  Cistercian 
churches  bare  and  simple — Cistercian  Order,  founded  1099,  instru- 
mental in  spreading  Gothic  over  Europe — St.  Stephen  Harding,  its 
practical  founder,  welcomed  St.  Bernard  at  Clteaux  in  1113 — Five 
hundred  Cistercian  monasteries  founded  in  Europe  before  the  middle 
of  XIII  century — Spirit  of  St.  Bernard,  greatest  of  Cistercians,  lives  in 
the  Imitation  cf  Christ. 

GOTHIC  ART  IN  NORMANDY       478 

MiituiitK  architecture  best  expression  of  Norman  character — Normandy, 
like  Burgundy,  was  a  land  of  monasteries — Bemay's  abbey  church  an 
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ancestress  of  Nonnan  Romanesque  (note) — Bee  Abbey,  the  Cluny 
of  Normandy — Lanfranc  made  the  school  of  Bee  world-noted — At 
Bee,  St.  Ansekn  began  the  philosophical  movement  of  the  Middle 
Ages — William  of  Volpiano  pioneer  in  the  rebirth  of  architecture  in 
the  duchy — Jumidges,  the  first  Norman  church  of  architectural 
pretension,  begun  1040 — Only  vestiges  remain  of  St.  Wandrille 
abbey — Caen,  the  Mecca  of  Norman  Romanesque  and  the  queen  city 
for  towers — ^Three  good  towers  at  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives — St.  Georges 
de  BoscherviUe  the  best  type  of  Norman  Romanesque — F^camp*s 
Primary  Gothic  abbatial  rose  after  the  fire  of  1160 — Gothic  abbatial 
at  Eu  built  after  the  death  of  St.  Laurence  OToole,  1180— Mont- 
Saint-Michel  the  greatest  of  Norman  abbeys — Its  Merveille  (Gothic 
halls),  building  from  1203  to  1228— Choir  of  Mont-Saint-Michel, 
the  best  work  of  Flamboyant  Gothic,  begun  1450. 

Rouen  Cathedral,  not  local  in  character — Its  tower  of  St.  Romain  begun 

in  1145 — Its  transept  facades  and  Lady  chapel  XlV-century  Rayon- 

nant  work — Abbatial  of  St.  Ouen  a  gem  of  Rayonnant  Gothic — No 

city  richer  than  Rouen  in  Flamboyant  Gothic  monuments — Trial  of 

■   Jeanne  d*Arc  at  Rouen  in  1431  and  her  Rehabilitation  in  1456. 

Lisieux  Cathedral  the  earliest  Gothic  cathedral  in  Normandy — Begun  after 
1160  as  He-de-France  Gothic — Its  Lady  chapel  built  by  Bishop  Pierre 
Cauchon,  Jeanne  d*Arc*s  venal  judge. 

fivreux  Cathedral  not  homogeneous,  but  has  much  charm — Its  choir 
(1298-1310)  a  gem  of  Rayonnant  Gothic — XIV  century's  best  array  of 
glass  in  its  choir. 

S^ez  Cathedral  modest  in  size — Norman  .in  style — Its  choir  a  forerunner 
of  Rayonnant  Gothic — Has  XlV-century  windows. 

Bayeux  Cathedral  the  Gothic  of  the  duchy  at  its  best — Romanesque  part 
of  its  nave  remarkable — Bishop  Odo,  brother  of  the  Conqueror,  built 
the  crypt,  and  of  his  time  is  the  Bayeux  Tapestry — Choir  of  Bayeux 
a  masterpiece  of  Normandy *s  elaborate  Gothic. 

Coutances  Cathedral  loveliest  in  Normandy,  begun  after  the  fire  of  1218 — 
Its  three  towers  notable — Aisles  of  choir  are  of  diCFerent  height. 

Gothic  art  of  Brittany — Brittany  more  a  land  of  shrines  than  cathedrals 
— Her  religious  soul  best  expressed  by  her  Calvarys — Xlll-century 
cathedral  at  Dol  has  fine  eastern  window — Cathedral  at  Nantes 
possesses  the  last  great  work  of  Gothic  sculpture — Cathedral  of 
Quimper  very  Breton  in  spirit — St.  Pol-de-L6on  Cathedral  entirely 
complete — The  Kreisker  is  Brittany's  grandest  tower — St.  Yves  of 
Brittany  helped  build  Tr^guier  Cathedral. 

Summing  up — Gothic  art  gave  way  before  the  pagan  Renaissance  and  the 
contempt  for  legends  roused  by  the  Reformation.  In  the  World  War 
France  again  displayed  the  spirit  that  had  built  cathedrals.  Un- 
quenchable idealism  of  the  French  race. 
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INTRODUCTION 

^E  may  live  without  architecture,  and  worship 
without  her,  but  we  cannot  remember  without 
her.  How  cold  is  all  history,  how  lifeless  all 
imagery,  compared  to  that  which  the  living 
nation  writes  and  the  uncorrupted  marble 
beans.  There  are  but  two  strong  conquerors  of  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  men.  Poetry  and  Architecture,  and  the  latter  in  some 
sort  includes  the  former,  and  is  mightier  in  its  reality;  it  is 
well  to  have,  not  only  what  men  have  thought  and  felt,  but 
what  their  hands  have  handled  and  their  strengtii  wrought 
and  their  eyes  beheld,  all  the  days  of  their  life."' 

So  wrote  John  Ruskia  in  one  of  his  flashes  of  genius,  and 
never  was  word  truer.  Architecture  is  the  living  voice  of 
the  past.  Architecture  is  history.  By  architecture  the  fore- 
fathers from  whom  we  come  relate  to  us  their  progress  in 
knowledge,  their  prowess  in  handicrafts,  their  economic  condi- 
tions, their  sorrows,  their  rejoicings,  their  aspirations.  They 
wrote  it  down,  those  men  and  women  whose  blood  is  our  blood, 
on  great  stone  pages  of  perennial  beautj'  for  us  to  read — 
if  only  we  would.  By  architecture  we  are  linkoil  in  a  grand 
solidarity  with  all  that  has  gone  before,  with  the  proud  periods 
of  history  that  thrill  us  as  we  read,  and  with  the  tragic  out- 
breaks of  the  oppressed  that  sadden  our  spirit. 

Whenever  men  have  set  themselves  to  forget  tliis  solidarity, 

■  Bu^in.  Tlu  Stttn  Lumpt  qf  Ardtittcturt. 


HOW  FRANCE  BUILT  HER  CATHEDRALS 

their  first  act  has  been  to  fling  themselves  in  frenzy  on 
cathedral  and  city  hall.  In  1914  they  forgot  it,  and  mighty 
Rheims  fell.  They  forgot  that  Bamburg  had  learned  its 
imagery  from  Rheims,  that  German  Norbert,  revered  of  St. 
Bernard,  had  helped  France  in  the  days  when  Gothic  art 
was  in  formation,  that  he  died  bishop  of  Magdeburg,  and 
Madgeburg  is  a  Primary  Gothic  cathedral  in  the  land  which 
frankly  called  the  new  architecture  opus  francigenum.  Would 
the  civic  halls  of  Noyon,  Arras,  St.  Quentin,  and  Ypres  lie 
in  ruins  if  Frankfort  and  LUbeck  had  remembered? 

In  1793,  man  again  thought  to  set  up  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  his  past,  and  he  shattered  the  art  treasures  of 
a  thousand  years  and  tore  down  the  cathedrals  of  Cambrai, 
Arras,  and  Avranches;  he  tore  down  Cluny,  the  greatest 
Romanesque  church  in  the  world,  Cluny  the  civilizer,  that 
had  removed  from  agriculture  its  stigma  as  serfs'  work. 
Man  fancied  that  to  shatter  and  demolish  was  to  build. 

Again  in  1562,  a  date  most  tragic  in  the  annals  of  Gothic 
architecture,  men  tried  again  to  rear  a  wall  of  hate  between 
themselves  and  the  generations  gone  before,  and  the  cathedral 
of  Orleans  met  the  fate  of  Cluny  and  Cambrai,  and  from 
end  to  end  of  France  images  were  decapitated,  and  ancestors' 
tombs  wrecked  impiously — even  the  tombs  of  spiritual  an- 
cestors who  with  painful  journeyings  afoot  had  brought  the 
gospel  light.  Whether  you  go  to  chapel  or  to  temple  to-day, 
to  meetinghouse  or  to  cathedral,  whether  you  worship  under 
the  open  sky,  be  you  a  reader  of  Marx  or  of  Aquinas,  you 
were  robbed  most  piteously  of  your  patrimony  in  1562,  in 
1793,  in  1914. 

How  is  it  to  be  prevented  again?  By  trying  to  make  the 
monuments  of  the  past  loved»  by  relating  the  tale  of  their 
building,  by  telling  the  life  story  of  the  builders.  If  we  know 
them  we  must  surely  revere  them,  and  when  we  have  learned 
to  know  and  to  love,  we  have  learned  to  be  liberal.  Archaeology 
is  to  teach  us  to  remember.  Those  who  have  gone  before 
have  passed  on  to  us  cathedral  and  town  hall;  it  is  our  obli- 
gation  to  transmit  them  intact  to  those  who  come  after. 


INTRODUCTION 

They  are  not  ours  to  destroy.  Art  is  the  high-water  mark 
reached  by  civilization;  art  does  not  speak  in  English,  or  in 
German,  or  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  in  a  language  understood 
of  all  peoples  and  all  times.  To  destroy  a  great  monument 
of  the  past  is  to  betray  civilization.  It  was  proved  in  1914 
that  erudition  is  not  safeguard  enough,  nor  is  enthusiasm, 
sighs  1793,  nor  purpose  to  reform,  admits  1562.  We  must 
comprehend  intelligently  our  own  personal  solidarity  with 
the  past.  We  must  never  look  at  a  noble  building  without 
proudly  realizing  that  we  had  a  hand  in  its  making.  Battles 
then  can  rage  around  cathedrals  without  danger  of  their  de- 
struction. As  in  golden  amber,  the  past  will  preserve  them, 
the  past  which  is  yours  and  mine  and  everyone's  heritage. 

It  is  a  right  instinct  which  makes  a  man  treasure  the  home 
he  has  had  transmitted  to  him  through  several  generations. 
How  much  more — when  loyalty  is  roused  by  an  XVTII-century 
or  a  XVII-century  habitation — ^should  emotion  be  felt  for 
what  was  reared  from  1140  to  1270  by  the  very  generations 
who  began  for  us  of  to-day  most  of  the  big  things  we  value: 
our  universities,  our  literature,  our  political  freedom,  our 
prosperous  trade. 

Now  in  the  making  of  these  infinitely  precious  things, 
France  played  the  leading  role.  Put  partisan  feeling  aside 
and  acknowledge  it  honestly.  "I  believe,"  said  Ruskin,  in  a 
lecture  at  Ekiinburgh,  in  1853,  even  before  the  new  science  of 
mediseval  archaeology  was  formulated,  "that  the  French 
nation  in  the  XII  and  Xm  centuries  was  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world,  and  that  the  French  not  only  invented  Gothic 
architecture,  but  carried  it  to  its  noblest  developments.*' 

French  Gothic  churches  are   a   fountainhead,  and   should 

rank  first.     Because  of  them  we  have  Westminster,  Ely,  and 

Lincoln,  we  had  Tintem,  Melrose,  Mellifont,  Holycross.     They 

built  the  Burgos,  Toledo,  Leon,  Seville,  and  Belem,   which 

have  given  wings   to  the  soul  of   the  Peninsula.     Because 

of  the  French  cathedrals  we  have  Cologne,  Magdeburg,  and 

Ilalberstadt,  Vienna,  Prague,  Upsala,  Siena,  Florence,  and 

Milan. 
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By  her  lyrics,  her  epics,  and  her  architecture,  France  was 
the  inspiration  of  Europe  in  the  XII  and  XHI  centuries. 
W'ith  his  sword,  the  crusader  carried  compass  and  rule. 
Those  indefatigable  wanderers,  Cluny,  Clteaux,  and  the  men 
of  Premontre  and  Chartreuse  carried  with  them  the  chisel 
and  the  Book.  Then  as  now  the  commercial  traveler  was  a 
valiant  propagandist;  in  1181  a  cloth  merchant  of  Assisi,  re- 
turned from  trading  in  France,  where  he  had  seen  the  cathe- 
dral of  Lyons  rising,  or  perhaps  that  of  Paris,  or  that  of 
Poitiers,  and  he  had  passed  under  wonderful  new-imaged 
portals  in  the  Midi  and  in  Biu'gundy;  so,  in  memory  of 
beautiful  tilings,  he  chose  to  call  the  son  born  to  him,  Francis, 
and  the  boy  grew  up  to  love  and  to  chant  the  lyrics  of  France 
and  named  himself  "God's  little  troubadour." 

Backward  and  forward  has  moved  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
races  and  their  arts.  When  Celts  from  conquered  Britain 
passed  over  to  Armorica  they  carried  with  them  the  Arthurian 
cycle;  Teutonic  tribes,  strong  in  bone  and  tissue,  poured 
into  Gaul  a  very  avalanche;  masterful  Norsemen  populated 
the  seacoasts;  and  before  the  recording  of  time  the  Oriental 
and  the  Latin  had  made  their  home  in  the  land  between  the 
northern  seas  and  the  big  inland  water  of  commerce.  Does 
such  history  seem  too  remote  to  be  of  emotional  value?  Are 
personalities  lacking.'*  Not  so  in  the  missionary  days  of 
Columbanus  and  Benedict,  first  hewers  of  the  cathedrals' 
foundation  blocks,  for  never  came  a  great  movement  of 
building  activity  that  did  not  tread  in  the  steps  of  spiritual 
regeneration.  Your  forefathers  and  my  forefathers  came 
into  France  to  help  her,  to  bring  her  art  and  letters  in  her 
dark  hour.  They  came  to  teach  and  they  came  to  learn, 
to  succor  and  to  find  refuge.  They  came  in  the  persons  of 
Celtic  Columbanus,  Brieuc,  Malo,  Fiacre,  Malachy,  and 
holy  Laurence  buried  at  Eu,  as  English  Alcuin,  Stephen 
Harding,  John  of  Salisbury,  and  Saint  Edmund  Rich  buried 
at  Pontigny.  They  came  as  German  Radegund  and  the 
saintly  Bruno  and  Norbert,  as  Italian  Benedict,  Fortunatus, 
Hildebrand,  William  of  Volpiano,  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Aquinas, 
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and  Bonaventure,  as  Spanish  Dominic,  and  Portuguese 
Anthony.  They  came  from  Egypt  with  Maurice  and  his 
Thebans,  from  the  Levant  with  Irenseus  and  Giles,  frt)m 
Hungary  with  Martin  the  soldier.  And  the  story  of  each 
one  of  them  is  recorded  in  the  churches  that  stand  in  France 
to-day.    Without  architecture  we  would  have  forgotten  them. 

With  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  a  day  arrived  when  the  big  people  and  the  little  people 
of  Normandy,  Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Flanders  passed  in  large 
numbers  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  wake  of  the 
Conqueror  and  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  so  that  the  very  names 
we  bear  are  those  of  the  cathedral  builders. 

WTio  has  not  watched  the  widening  ripples  of  water  spread 
from  a  center.^  Even  so  is  each  one  of  us  a  center  whence  in 
ever-widening  circles  stretch  out  our  progenitors,  embracing 
more  and  more  men,  more  and  more  women,  rippling  over 
the  pitiful  barricades  of  1793,  sweeping  over  the  factions  of 
1562,  till  by  the  time  the  widening  ripple  has  reached  the 
age  of  St.  Louis,  the  age  of  Suger,  it  is  scientifically  impossible 
that  we,  in  our  very  own  forefathers,  were  not  building  some 
of  the  eighty  cathedrals  and  three  hundred  great  minsters 
with  which  France  was  then  clothing  herself  as  with  a  white 
mantle  of  churches.  We  were  chatelaine,  and  burgher's 
wife,  we  were  villein's  daughter  and  knight's  son,  and  side  by 
side  we  harnessed  ourselves  to  carts  and  dragged  in  the  blocks 
for  the  tower  at  Chartres  and  the  belfry  at  Rouen,  and  Uie 
canticles  we  sang  during  our  voluntary  servitude  passed  into 
the  stones  and  are  still  chanting  there — if  only  we  would 
listen.  No  visionarj'  notion  this,  but  science  and  history. 
By  architecture  we  remember. 

Of  our  kin  was  the  bishop  who  sacrificed  his  revenue  to 
rear  God*s  house.  Of  our  kin  were  the  architects,  masters  of 
the  living  stone,  who  with  inspiration  conceived  their  shrines 
of  Notre  Dame  and  were  trained  soundly  enough  in  mason 
craft  to  ac'hieve  their  dreams;  of  our  kin  were  the  artisans 
who  put  up  tlie  serene  images  at  cathedral  doors  for  th^ 
edification  of   the  people,  and   chiseled   with   warm,  loving 
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touches  the  running  bramble  of  the  roadside.  Even  botany 
is  to  be  learned  in  mediaeval  cathedrals.  Not  a  leaf  that 
grows  in  Champagne  to-day  but  was  carved  on  the  walls  of 
Rheims  seven  hundred  years  ago.  Against  the  big  capitals 
of  Paris  Cathedral  they  laid  the  broad  plantain  leaf  of  the 
marshy  Oise,  then,  seeing  around  them  that  indigenous  acan- 
thus, the  uncurling  fern,  they  carved  it,  too,  and  as  they 
grew  adept  with  chisel  they  wrought  ivy  and  vine  leaf,  parsley 
and  holly,  and  in  time,  intoxicated  with  their  skill,  they  under- 
cut the  rich  foliage  and  serrated  the  lobes  and  curled  the 
leaf  edges,  till  summer  ran  riot  in  stone  and  the  architectural 
line  was  well-nigh  lost  sight  of  in  sheer  joy  of  nature's  glad 
livery. 

The  cathedrals  of  France  are  an  enduring  appeal  to  man's 
high  faculty  of  imagination.  In  them  we  go  crusading  again. 
We  scale  the  walls  of  Constantinople  with  doughty  Bishop 
Nivelon,  builder  of  Sossions  Cathedral,  we  are  ransomed 
from  Saracen  captivity  with  Bishop  Alberic,  builder  of  Rheims. 
We  repent  of  our  black  feudel  deeds  with  Fulk  Nerra,  and 
when  we  have  finished  our  footsore  penances  in  Holy  Land» 
we  punish  ourselves  in  our  purses,  raising  costly  abbeys  in 
Anjou  and  Touraine.  On  our  Eastern  pilgrimage  we  have 
seen  visions  of  Oriental  color,  and,  remembering  them,  we 
lighten  our  sober  churches  of  the  north  with  translucent 
mosaic  tapestries.  We  dot  our  Western  land  with  circular 
Holy  Sepulcher  temples.  It  is  said  that  Suger,  builder  of 
the  first  great  Gothic  church  in  the  world,  maker  of  jeweled 
windows  over  which  science  sighs  in  despair  of  emulation, 
used  eagerly  to  inquire  of  travelers  returned  from  the  East 
had  they  seen  aught,  even  in  St.  Sophia  itself,  to  surpass  his 
St.  Denis'.  We  are  rightly  sure  that  our  new  art  surpasses 
all  others.    We  may  borrow,  but  our  borrowings  are  creations. 

By  architecture  in  happy  promiscuity  we  crowd  to  the 
international  fairs  of  Champagne.  We  elbow  and  we  jostle 
to  see  what  our  diligent  brothers,  the  art-loving  Flemish 
burghers,  have  brought  for  exchange,  or  what  things  beautiful 
the  merchants  from  south  of  the  Alps  have  to  barter.    To- 
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day,  at  Troyes,  we  are  astounded  by  the  gathering  of  art 
treasiu*es  in  that  lesser-known  city,  and  we  wonder  at  the 
mighty  rampart  walls  at  Provins.  Then  we  remember. 
It  is  architecture  that  will  not  let  us  foi^et  what  eflScient 
traders  we  were  in  the  Xm  century. 

By  architecture  we  are  Benedictines  at  Cluny,  white  monks 
at  Fontenay,  of  Pr^montre  at  Braine.  Again  we  pace  in 
meditative  cloisters,  we  tuck  up  our  robes  to  delve  in  mother 
earth  to  make  the  desert  bloom,  we  illumine  parchment 
pages,  we  teach  the  plain-chant  to  children,  we  cast  bells, 
each  with  its  own  entity,  each  a  living  voice  for  the  people, 
named  with  its  own  name. 

By  architecture  we  are  one  of  the  thousands  athirst  for 
knowledge,  who  gather  at  the  feet  of  abstruse  debaters  in 
the  schools  of  Bee,  Auxerre,  Rheims,  Orleans,  Laon,  Chartres 
and  Paris,  king*s  son  seated  on  the  rush-strewn  pavements 
next  to  peasant's  son,  both  equally  convinced  that  the  most 
thrilling  of  all  sciences  are  philosophy  and  theology.  Books 
are  scarce;  as  yet  no  printing  press;  we  must  wander  far 
to  gather  crumbs  of  learning;  our  strong  young  brains  are 
intact,  prepared  for  service  by  long  ages  of  active  bone  and 
muscle;  with  avidity  we  seize  on  problems  so  knotty  that 
the  learned  ones  of  1920  fear  to  touch  them.  "The  time  of  big 
theories  is  the  time  of  big  results."  It  is  we,  in  the  person  of 
the  Scholastics  who  built  Paris  Cathedral,  and  Laon,  the  in- 
t^ectual, — churches  disciplined,  sober  and  strong.  It  is  we 
the  multitudinous  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  built 
Chartres,  the  wise  mystic,  and  opalescent  Auxerre,  and 
Ch&lons  on  the  Mame  of  Victory.  And  lest  the  hungry  gen- 
erations tread  us  down,  we  inscribed  our  loved  subtleties  on 
their  walls,  and  at  their  portals  placed  images  of  the  Liberal 
Arts. 

By  architecture  we  join  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  eternal 
struggle  of  Might  and  Right.  Sometimes  in  atonement  we 
spend  the  revenues  secured  by  heedless  Might  on  minster  or 
cathedral.  By  pain  and  struggle  we  have  won  our  city  charter, 
and  we  are  proud  to  record  in  God's  sight  and  man's  what 
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thrifty  burgesses  we  are,  what  trained  journeymen.  To  work 
is  to  pray,  say  the  cathedral  windows  set  up  by  furriers, 
butchers,  vintagers,  and  farm  laborers.  To  work  is  as  fine 
a  thing  as  to  fight  at  Roncevaux  and  Mansiu'ah,  as  did  our 
next-door  donor  neighbor  here.  The  little  people  of  the 
Lord  are  as  grateful  in  his  sight  as  the  noble  prud'hommes. 
Le  bon  Dieu  likes  to  be  shown  how  a  tailor  cuts  his  cloth 
and  a  baker  bakes  his  bread  just  as  well  as  to  be  entertained 
with  pilgrimage  adventures  or  the  story  of  a  canonized  saint. 
Are  we  not  saints  in  the  making  if  only  we  can  get  the  better 
of  that  prowling  felon,  the  devil,  whom  we  have  set  up  over 
our  church  door  with  pitchfork  and  caldron  as  a  warning  to 
the  unwary? 

"O  men  and  women  of  to-day" — appeal  the  windows  at 
Chartres  and  Bourges  and  Tours — "you  whose  blood  is  our 
blood,  who  without  our  struggle  would  have  no  ordered 
government,  no  self-ruling  cities,  no  trade  to  bind  land 
with  land  in  the  sanity  of  peace,  no  arts  and  crafts,  why 
not  learn  to  read  our  story?  There  are  those  unable  to 
decipher  a  line  of  oiu*  illiunined  pages  who  will  assure  you 
that  we  were  sunk  in  gross  superstition,  that  our  sole  religion 
was  the  worship  of  bits  of  cloth  and  bone.  Yes,  even  from  the 
halls  founded  by  good  Robert  de  Sorbon  (in  order  that  youth 
with  its  lean  pm^se  might  get  a  free  education)  the  erudites 
marshal  against  us  every  human  frailty  of  our  hardy,  enter- 
prising times.  And  yet,  in  unparalleled  marvels  of  stone  and 
glass  we  have  recorded  the  deepest  sentiments  of  mankind. 
But  having  eyes,  they  see  not.  Come  then,  you,  and  interpret 
us.     Come,  and  through  us,  remember.** 

Each  great  cathedral  is  pleading  to  us  by  the  alluring  half- 
smile  of  its  angels,  by  the  dignified  images  of  reverent  per- 
sonages at  its  entrances,  by  each  gargoyle,  each  faithful 
guardian  that  has  craned  his  neck  for  ages  to  keep  rain  water 
from  the  precious  walls.  Cease  to  be  so  superior  to  the 
legends  and  dreams  we  set  forth,  they  seem  to  be  saying. 
We  know  just  as  well  as  you  that  the  apostle  St.  Thomas 
did   not   have   all   the   adventures  raising  fairy  palaces  in 
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India  which  we  put  to  his  credit  in  our  windows  and 
tympaniuns,  even  though  good  Bishop  James  of  Voragine,  in 
his  cycle  of  church  feasts,  our  iconographic  chart — Legenda 
Aurea — relates  it.  The  holy  Jerome,  close  to  the  desert  and 
the  origin  of  things,  real  and  apocryphal,  warned  us  not  to  be 
too  credulous.  But  symbols  and  legends  are  the  breath  of 
art,  as  art  alone  realizes  through  expression,  the  supersensual 
visions  of  mankind.  Are  there  not  millions  of  good  Christian 
folk  in  India  to-day?  Her  first  evangelist  builded  better 
than  ever  we  can  relate  by  our  imagery. 

We  are  not  at  all  dull,  plead  the  waiting  cathedrals.  En- 
cyclopaedias they  call  us.  Yes,  we  had  our  little  weakness 
for  symmetry,  for  the  mystic  beauty  of  numbers,  for  gathering 
into  "Mirrors"  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  But  how 
admirable  is  our  Mirror  of  Morals,  with  virtues  and  vices 
contrasted;  how  interesting  our  Mirrors  of  Nature  and  of 
History  that  tell  the  story  from  Genesis  to  Revelations,  and 
that  set  the  marvels  of  the  skies  and  man's  dumb  fellow 
creatures,  tlie  beasts,  side  by  side  on  the  walls  of  the  house  of 
worship,  with  David  and  Isaias,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
Charlemagne  and  Louis.  And  our  Mirror  of  Knowledge — 
how  profound  it  is:  not  as  enemies  but  as  allies  would  it 
show  forth  science  and  religion.  We  are  no  more  dull  than 
the  Bible  is  dull,  than  the  Divina  Commedia  is  tlull.  We 
satisfy  the  subtlest  intellects;  alike  the  lettered  and  the  un- 
lettered enjoy  us. 

Each  French  cathedral  and  each  minster  makes  its  own 
special  plea.  Lyons  reminds  us,  in  windows  of  apocalyptic 
radiance,  that  her  first  bishops  came  from  John  the  Apostle, 
that  Christian  blood  flowed  in  her  forum  as  generously  as 
in  Rome's  Coliseum.  Of  the  very  stones  of  the  Amphitheater, 
hallowed  by  her  martyrs,  is  her  cathedral  built,  and  the 
architectural  methods  of  the  nortli  and  the  south  are  welded 
here  in  the  ancient  central  city  of  Gaul  whence  rayed  out  the 
linking  highroads  of  Rome. 

At  Tours,  the  charity  of  Martin  to  a  beggar  is  recorded 
many  a  time,  for  it  civilized  middle  Europe.    Slow,  steady, 
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and  deep  were  the  accumulations  of  culture  by  the  Loire  of 
measured  horizons  and  classic  restraint.  A  tower  named  of 
Charlemagne  recalls  that  Saxon  Alcuin  filled  the  schoolrooms 
of  St.  Martin's  Abbey.  A  chiseled  tomb  reminds  us  that  here 
worked  the  last  sculptor  of  the  Middle  Ages  (loyal  to  its 
humble  and  profound  Christian  traditions),  as  well  as  the 
first  artists  of  the  imported  pagan  Renaissance. 

At  Le  Mans  and  Angers,  at  Fontevrault,  with  its  tomb  of 
Henry  Plantagenet,  who  gave  us  our  jury  system,  speak  those 
fighting  progressives,  the  Angevin  rulers;  and  all  their  love 
of  the  arts  and  of  adventiu^e  endures  in  the  exotically  beautiful 
development  which  we  call  Plantagenet  Gothic.  An  imlettered 
king  is  an  uncrowned  ass,  said  a  X-century  count  of  Anjou. 

At  Poitiers,  city  of  St.  Hilaire  who  fought  the  Arians,  is 
the  most  glorious  window  in  the  world — Christ  triumphant  on 
the  Cross,  and  again  we  walk  in  procession  to  the  strain  of 
Bishop  Fortunatus'  hymn,  and  we  read  the  Church  Fathers 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  Queen  Radegund's  cloister.  Aqui- 
taine's  line  of  troubadour  dukes,  passionate  sinners,  and 
prodigious  repenters  lives  in  every  church  in  the  old  hill 
city,  from  the  cathedral  wherein  Alienor  blended  the  indigenous 
art  of  her  own  Poitou  with  the  Plantagenet  suppleness  of 
her  Angevin  husband,  to  the  cupola-covered  abbatial  of  St. 
Hilaire,  where  her  son,  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  was  in- 
stalled as  duke. 

At  Caen  we  live  with  the  Conqueror  and  Matilda  in  their 
penitential  abbey-churches,  full  of  thought  and  piu^pose,  the 
architectiu'e  of  hieratic  pre-eminence  which  Normandy  passed 
on  to  England.  At  Coutances,  the  cathedral  walls  record 
the  Tancreds,  so  the  people  say;  close  by  was  the  eyrie  of 
that  eagle  brood  who  set  up  kingdoms  in  Italy  and  the  Orient. 
At  Rouen  we  mutter  with  the  crowd  in  the  market  place 
that  a  grievous  shame  it  is  to  burn  a  saint  as  a  witch,  and 
in  reaction,  soon  we  are  to  rear  monuments  whose  every  line  is 
jubilant  freedom.  At  Rheims  we  are  crowned  kings  in  a 
cathedral  so  sumptuous  that  on  coronation  days  it  needed 
no  tapestries  to  adorn  its  walls.    At  Clermont  and  at  V^zelay 
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we  don  the  crusaders'  insignia  with  cries  of  enthusiasm.  The 
lavish  art  of  Bourges  tells  of  Jacques  Cceur's  largess,  the 
princely  merchant  who  financed  the  army  that  rid  France  of 
her  invaders,  just  as  clearly  as  the  ducal  tombs  and  imagery 
at  Dijon  relate  the  pageantry  of  the  XV-century  Burgundian 
life.  The  stones  of  Pontigny  tell  of  Becket  the  martyr,  whose 
cause  impassioned  all  Christendom,  as  many  a  sculptured 
group  and  storied  window  in  France  relate,  and  of  another 
great  Englishman,  Stephen  Langton,  who  passed  from  this 
cloistral  peace — dividing  the  Bible  into  chapters  for  us — to 
the  Magna  Charta  struggle  in  England.  By  architecture  we 
remember. 

Until  we  have  seen  Albi's  aggressive  fortress-church  what 
do  we  really  know  of  the  Albigensian  heresy,  of  the  disease 
un-European,  antichristian,  antisocial,  that  bred  in  the 
precocious  civilization  of  Languedoc?  What  do  we  know 
of  that  terrible  struggle  called  a  crusade,  when  the  greedy 
barons  of  the  north  descended  on  the  ^lidi  (ever  brutal  and 
refined),  thinking  to  cure  its  soul  by  the  sword  and  with  the 
same  blows  to  carve  out  for  themselves  rich  principalities? 
Forever  is  the  story  told  in  the  Jacobins'  church  at  Toulouse, 
in  the  red  cathedral  fortress  above  the  Tarn. 

Ail  the  isolating  pride  of  feudalism  is  resumed  in  the  ramparts 
of  Carcassonne  and  Aigues-Mortes,  all  the  frustrated  destiny 
of  Narbonne  in  its  vast  fragment  of  a  cathedral,  all  the  un- 
broken links  with  the  Latin  are  in  the  sculpture  at  Aries  and 
St.  Gilles,  all  the  inunemorial  story  of  la  grande  bleu  in  Ma- 
guelonne's  solitary  church.     By  architecture  we  remember. 

The  Celtic  remnant,  that  in  the  volcanic-torn  uplands  of 

middle  France  inflicted  on  Caesar  his  sole  defeat,  lives  always 

in  the  churches  of  Auvergne,  so  stubbornly  indigenous,  planted 

so  sturdily,  contriving  decorative  beauty  from  the  regional 

varicolored  lava  stones.     In  the  granite  chiuxrhes  of  Brittany 

endures  all  the  aloof  individuality,  the  sensitive  independence, 

the  tenacious  traditionalism  of   the  dwellers  by  the  sea  in 

the  far-north  outpK)st  of  France.     We  have  oiu*  souls  to  keep, 

amy  the  lowly  Breton  shrines,  we  have  always  been  too  busy 
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doing  that  to  find  time  to  erect  great  churches.  But  once 
our  neighbors,  the  Normans,  taught  us  tower-building,  our 
Celtic  imagination  leaped  au  dela  by  their  spires,  so  we  raised 
our  royal  Kreisker  which  far  out  to  sea  welcomes  home  our 
Breton  sailors. 

Architecture  is  history.  Architecture  is  what  the  old  Greeks 
said  of  history,  "philosophy  teaching  by  examples."  The 
cathedrals  of  France  prove  that  there  is  no  supreme  architec- 
tiu'e  where  there  is  not  liberty  or  the  wiU  to  attain  it.  In 
1109  the  bishop-baron  of  Noyon  granted  his  city  a  charter, 
the  first  coDMnunal  written  laws  on  record.  In  1145  Noyon 
began  to  build  the  first  Gothic  cathedral  of  France.  In  the 
De-de-France,  where  from  the  nation's  birth  were  lived  its 
intensest  hours,  sprang  up  the  churches  which  are  the  most 
national,  the  most  racially  French  in  character,  Noyon,  Senlis, 
Soissons,  Laon,  Paris. 

The  history  of  architecture  proves  that  without  a  right- 
minded  national  pride,  ready  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  that 
it  may  transmit  its  high  deeds  to  the  future,  no  mighty  monu- 
ments rise.  In  1214  Bouvines'  victory  was  won  and  French 
unity  demonstrated.  In  1220,  not  far  away,  was  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  Amiens  Cathedral,  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  the  national  art.  A  hazard,  such  juxtapK^sition."^  Ah, 
no.  Nothing  happens  by  chance  in  this  science  of  the  builder 
whose  basic  forces  are  long  at  work  in  silence.  Architecture 
is  the  truthteller  of  history. 

The  history  of  France,  which  in  the  XH  and  XIH  centuries 
meant  universal  history,  is  written  on  the  walls  of  the  cathe- 
drals built  under  Philippe-Auguste  and  his  grandson  St.  Louis, 
during  the  full  flowering  of  the  new  national  art.  And  in  the 
days  when  France  was  neither  happy  nor  good  nor  great, 
when  faith  flagged,  when  a  minority's  blind  greed  of  gold  ended 
the  international  fairs,  drove  out  the  Jews,  overtaxed  the 
clerical  church  builders,  when  the  crusading  enthusiasm  ended 
in  a  Templars'  process,  then  the  structural  logic  of  Gothic 
architecture  turned  to  pitiless  geometry.  So  proclaim  the  cold, 
uninspired  XlV-century  churches,  and  few  of  them  ever  were 
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built.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  the  Gothic  cycle  had  run  its 
course.  The  XII  century  had  seen  its  rise;  the  Xm  century 
its  apotheosis;  the  XTV  century  its  decline.  Was  the  last 
word  said?  Churches  are  not  built  by  generations  that  live 
in  ceaseless  war,  in  misrule,  or  imder  a  foreign  yoke. 

There  was  to  be  another  chapter  for  the  Gothic  tale.  As- 
piration was  bom  again,  national  pride  lifted  its  head  and  art 
flowered.  Not  from  beyond  the  mountains  or  the  sea  came 
the  needed  missionary  this  time,  nor  from  a  Carolingian 
palace,  nor  out  of  Norman  and  Burgundian  cloister.  No 
saint-king  was  to  lead  now,  but  only  a  young  girl  from  a 
peasant  hamlet. 

When  Jeanne  d'Arc  broke  the  spell  of  foreign  invasion,  when 
she  gave  France  a  new  soul,  then  all  over  the  land  rose  that 
paean  of  rejoicing  which  we  call  Flamboyant  Gothic  art,  for 
v«ily  it  flamed  up  with  joy.  Never  will  you  see  an  arch  of 
double  curvature,  accoladed,  soaring  to  its  triumphal  finial, 
nevet  will  you  gaze  at  radiant  belfries  rising  richer  and  richer 
with  each  story,  never  will  you  pray  beneath  a  late-Gothic 
pageantry'  picture  window  with  its  mullions  swaying  in  exalta- 
tion, but  the  thought  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  and  her  mission 
will  come  to  you.  This  Flamboyant  art  may  run  riot  in 
details  like  any  modem,  but  it  remains  true  in  its  essentials 
to  the  Middle  Ages.  Forever  will  it  tell  of  the  freeing  of 
France  from  foreign  rule,  even  as  the  academic  Rayonnant 
phase  sets  forth  the  lowered  ideals  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  or  the 
ampleness  of  Xlll-century  Gothic,  the  creative  age  of  Louis 
IX  and  his  augmenting  grandfather.  No  regional  schools  were 
there  in  the  last  manifestations  of  the  national  art;  they  built 
the  same  at  Albi  as  at  Rouen,  at  Bordeaux  as  at  Lyons,  for 
an  entire  people  shared  the  same  feeling  of  recovered  self- 
respect. 

You  can  learn  to  read  it  by  yourself,  learn  to  remember^  if 
only  you  are  not  repelled  by  that  stiff  word  "archaeology." 
Just  what  generation  made  Dijon's  crjpt  and  MorienvaPs 
ambulatory,  put  the  masonry  roofs  on  the  Caen  abbatials, 
chiseled  the  column  statues  at  the  doors  of  Angers,  Le  Mans, 
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and  Chartres,  made  of  Bourges'  procession  path  a  heavenly 
way  of  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  and  topaz,  raised  the  tower 
at  Senlis,  paid  tribute  to  St.  Cecilia's  gentleness  in  the  white 
imagery  of  Albi's  grim  fortress — ^that  is  archseology.  Archae- 
ology tells  how  Cluny  lifted  up  a  prostrate  Christendom,  how 
the  Normans  conquered  England,  how  Abbot  Suger  reformed 
himself,  how  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  exhorted  Europe,  how  the 
Lion-hearted  went  crusading  as  had  his  fascinating  mother 
before  him,  how  Simon  de  Montfort  won  the  Midi,  how  the 
wily  Philippe-Auguste  enlarged  his  domain,  province  by 
province — and  all  the  while  most  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of 
Prance  laid  their  foundations — and  how  the  hon'Saini-homme" 
Toy^  truest  lover  of  the  builders'  art,  sat  imder  an  oak  tree, 
dispensing  justice  at  first  hand,  with  his  loyal  Joinville  seated 
close  beside  him.  That  is  archseology.  It  is  written  down 
clearly  on  great  stone  pages  of  perennial  beauty  for  us  to  read — 
if  ordy  we  wiU.  A  little  knowledge  of  construction's  laws  is 
needed  to  show  us  how  to  see.  A  little  more  of  history  to 
guide  us  when  to  feel.  If  to  love  we  must  know,  to  know  we 
must  set  ourselves  to  learn.  Even  in  these  days  of  easy  motor 
travel  one  cannot  go  about  book-laden.  But  there  are  open 
libraries  in  French  cities  where  an  inquirer  is  coiu-teously  lent 
the  monographs  on  the  town's  monxunents,  or  the  big  folios 
that  pictiu*e  the  storied  windows.  It  has,  therefore,  appeared 
advisable  to  give,  with  each  cathedral,  a  list  of  its  biographies, 
for  they  may  be  of  use  some  rainy  afternoon  in  France. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  oiu*selves  that 
in  the  XII  and  XHI  centuries  the  Chiuxdi  of  Europe — 
barring  the  Greek  schism — was  one  and  united,  save  for  the 
quarrels  inseparable  from  all  manifestations  of  mankind's 
history,  and  that  the  Protestant  of  to-day  descends  from  the 
same  mediaeval  forefathers  as  does  the  Catholic,  from  the  same 
builders  of  cathedrals,  crusaders,  feudal  proprietors,  and  com- 
mune winners.  To  refuse  sympathy  to  the  two  best  centuries 
of  the  Middle  Ages  because,  three  hundred  years  later,  oc- 
curred a  break  in  western  Christendom  is  as  illogical  as  the 
attitude  of  those  historians  who  woidd  liken  the  religious  move- 
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ment  of  the  XVI  century  to  the  antisocial  outcrop  of  Oriental 
dualism  called  the  Albigensian  heresy. 

Let  us  then,  with  open  minds,  turn  to  this  art  of  the  builder, 
"the  strongest,  proudest,  most  orderly,  most  enduring  of  the 
arts  of  men  that  if  once  well  done  will  stand  more  strongly 
than  the  unbalanced  rocks,  more  prevalently  than  the  cnmi- 
bling  hills;  the  art  which  is  associated  with  all  civic  pride  and 
sacred  principle;  with  which  men  record  their  power,  satisfy 
their  enthusiasm,  make  sure  their  defense,  define  and  make 
dear  their  habitation."* 

*  Ruikiiu  Sesame  and  Lilies. 
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he  temps 
Oit  tmia  not  vumwMtUt,  et  tmOet  no«  croyancet 
Portaierd  le  manieau  Uanc  d<  few  virgintU 
Oil  «otu  la  main  de  Ckrial,  tout  venait  d»  reiu^re. 

— Alfsed  dk  Mdbsbt. 

j  BOUT  the  year  1000  a  new  spirit  animated  the 
gj*  art  of  the  builder  in  France.  That  rebirth,  to 
which  has  been  given  the  name  Romanesque, 
held  sway  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  had 
reached  its  apt^ee  when,  in  mid-XII  century,  it 
was  superseded  by  the  architecture  we  call  Gothic.  Gothic 
architecture  did  not  spring  up  like  a  mushroom.  Like  all 
manifestations  of  art,  it  was  the  logical  fulfillment  of  its  prede- 
cessor. Romanesque  and  Gothic  were  phases  of  the  same  art. 
The  dethronement  of  Romanesque  was  a  voluntary  abdication 
in  favor  of  yoimger,  more  efficient  leadership :  "  What  is  called 
the  birth  of  Gothic  is  but  the  coming  of  age  of  Romanesque." 

The  Xl-century  monks  who  built  monastic  churches  cleared 
the  path  for  the  laymen  builders  of  tbe  Gothic  cathedrals. 
With  persistency,  with  courage,  the  monk  architects  went 

'Louis  Gonse,  L'art  gathiqve  (Paris,  QuAQtin,  1891);  Camille  Eolart,  Mantui 
tTorditoloffU  fran;aiie  (Paris,  A.  Picard  et  Fila.  1903),  i  vols.,  Svo:  ibid.,  MonumenU 
relifieux  de  rardiitecturc  Tomant  el  de  la  trtauilion  dam  la  rlgitm  jricarde  (Paris,  A. 
Picard  et  FiU,  189fi),  folio;  E.  Lifevre-Pontalis.  L'ardiiteduTe  retigieuui  dam  randai 
diociie  de  Soutotu  at>  XI'  et  au  XII'  tileU  (Paris,  Ploo.  1B94-97),  2  vol^.,  folio; 
Arthur  Kingsley  Porter,  Medietai  Arehitedure,  lit  Origin*  and  Decelopment  (New  York 
aad  LoudoD,  1909),  i  vols.;  C.  H.  Moore,  Detelopmmt  and  Character  of  Gothic  Ardii- 
itetare  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1B04);  ADthyme  Saiat-Paul,  "La  transitioi],"  in 
Remit  de  Cart  dirUien,  18BS-flfi.  vols.  44,  4fi,  and  1912-13,  pp.  206,  263;  R.  de  Lasteyrie, 
L'arekitecture  religieux  en  France  d  Vipoque  roToane  (Paris.  1B12),  chap,  i;  ibid., 
in  Revue  de  Cart  chrttien,  1902,  vol.  4S,  p.  213.  his  answer  to  Mr.  Bilson,  and  Bilr. 
Bilson's  reply;  Louis  R^gnier.  "Les  origines  de  I'arcbitecture  gothique,"  in  Mtm. 
de  la  Soc.  hitt.  el  arehfot.  de  Pimioite,  vol.  16;  John  Bilson,  "The  Beginnings  of  Gothic 
Architecture."  in  Joumid  o}  the  Royal  Imtihite  <if  Britith  ArchUecU,  3d  series,  1S9S- 
99,  vol.  e,  pp.  289.  322.  34fi;  p.  259  (answer  to  M.  de  Lasteyrie);  vol.  9,  p.  350;  Mr. 
Bilson's  papers  were  given  in  part  in  Reme  de  Cart  chrftien,  1901,  vol.  44,  pp.  369, 
462;    F.  M.  Simpsao.  A  Bittory  qf  Arehileclurat  Devdopment  (London,  1900). 
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forward,  seeking  a  way.  And  the  way  sought,  the  problem 
on  which  they  concentrated  their  energies,  was  how  to  protect 
their- churches  by  masonry  vaulting  without  sacrificing  ampli- 
tude or  lighting.^ 

Out  of  their  trials  to  solve  that  problem  there  emei^ed  a 
new  principle  of  construction,  and  Gothic  architecture  was  then 
bom.  Thrust  and  counterthrust  was  the  law  of  its  being. 
Instead  of  the  Romanesque  idea  of  equilibrium  by  dead  load, 
by  sheer  mass,  which  may  be  called  a  continuous  counter- 
butting  of  the  vault's  thrust,  there  now  was  substituted 
equilibrium  by  intermittent  abutment.  By  means  of  diagonal- 
crossing  ribs  the  vortical  and  lateral  thrusts  of  the  stone  roof 
were  collected  at  fixed  pK)ints,  which  pK)ints  alone  had  to  be 
coimterbutted.  Thick  walls  were  a  necessity  in  a  Romanesque 
edifice,  if  it  were  to  be  stable,  but  in  a  Gothic  building  the  walls 
could  be  made  a  mere  shell,  since  all  the  work  was  done  by  an 
active  skeleton,  a  bone  structure  of  stone,  consisting  of  piers, 
arches,  and  buttresses. 

To  define  shortly,  Gothic  architecture  is  the  art  of  erecting 
buildings  with  vaults  whose  ribs  intersect  (concentration  of 
load)  and  whose  thrusts  are  stopped  by  buttresses  (the  ground- 
ing of  the  thrusts).  The  never-ceasing  downward  and  out- 
ward thrust  of  the  vaulting  is  met  by  an  equivalent  resistance 
in  pier  and  buttress  and  solid  earth.  Equilibrium  results  from 
that  wdl-adjusted  opposition  of  forces. 

Since  the  starting  point  in  the  development  of  Gothic  was 
the  vaulting,  and  how  to  substitute  a  stone  vault  for  a  wooden 
roof  was  the  germinal  idea  of  the  Romanesque  builder,  it  is  no 
digression  to  turn  to  the  earlier  school,  the  chrj'salis  of  Gothic. 
The  name  "Romanesque"  is  an  affair  of  yesterday,  employed 
by  a  French  archaeologist  about  1825.  Various  local  designa- 
tions had  hitherto  been  used,  such  as  Lombard,  or  Norman, 
or  Romano-Byzantine,  but  the  term  Romanesque  for  this 
architecture  is  as  suitable  as  the  name  Romance  is  for  the 

*  "GoUiic  architecture  did  not  arise  from  a  reaction  against  the  principles  of  Roman- 
cM|ue:  oo  the  contrary,  it  is  the  natural  development  of  thoae  principles,  the  logical 
coosfqufpcc  ol  the  germ  idea  of  the  Romanesque  builders,  which  was  to  protect  the 
navci  ol  their  cfanrdMt  by  vault*  ol  ttoDe.*' — R.  db  LasnEras. 
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popular  languages  whichy  in  that  same  period,  were  forming 
out  of  the  corruption  of  Latin.  A  definition  given  by  M. 
Camille  Enlart  is  excellent:  "Romanesque  art  was  a  product 
of  Rome,  animated  by  a  new  spirit,  and  combined  with  a 
certain  number  of  elements  of  barbarian  or  Oriental  origin." 

Rome  gave  the  basilica  plan  to  western  Europe,  which  for 
centuries  continued  to  build  its  churches  as  oblong  halls  with 
a  small  apse  at  one  end.  The  hall,  or  nave,  consisted  of  a 
central  vessel  with  side  aisles  that  were  divided  from  it  by 
piers.  In  the  treatment  of  vaulting  and  the  method  of  stone 
laying  Romanesque  architectiu'e  also  derived  from  Rome. 
Byzantine  influences  certainly  were  important,  but  they 
affected  the  decoration  more  than  the  plan  or  the  structure; 
the  use  of  the  Byzantine  cupK)la  was  merely  occasional.  The 
Romanesque  masters  copied  the  ivories  and  miniatiu^es  of  the 
Eastern  Greeks  till,  in  time,  they  turned  to  nature  for  their 
models,  and  then  their  work  took  on  new  life  and  evolved 
into  the  glory  which  is  Gothic  scidpture. 

While  some  have  laid  stress  on  the  Oriental  influences, 
rather  than  those  of  Rome,  in  the  formation  of  Romanesque 
art,  others  have  overemphasized  the  personality  and  fantasy 
introduced  into  French  architectiu-e  by  the  Barbarian  inva- 
sions. No  doubt  the  influx  of  new  blood  added  new  elements, 
but  since  knowledge  of  the  invaders*  art  is  fragmentary,  there 
can  be  no  scientific  base  for  the  theory.  Composite,  certainly, 
were  the  causes  for  the  new  spirit  which  animated  architecture 
after  the  Carolingian  day,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome  predominated. 

Li  the  course  of  the  centuries  the  Roman  basilica  was  modi- 
fied by  the  Catholic  liturgy.  For  catechumens,  or  penitents, 
was  made  the  porch,  or  narthex,  before  the  western  end. 
Tribimes  were  built  over  the  side  aisles.*  Licreased  church 
ceremonial  brought  about  a  development  of  the  choir.    The 


*  Any  raised  balcony,  or  gallery,  in  a  church  is  called  a  tribune.  The  term  will  be 
used  here  mainly  for  the  deep  gallery  over  side  aisles.  The  making  of  tribunes  was 
brought  about  by  the  custom,  in  early  Christendom,  of  separating  the  ages  and  sexes; 
in  primitive  days  the  kiss  of  peace  used  to  be  given  among  the  congregation. 
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custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  crypts  under  the  main  altar 
originated  the  raised  chancel.  Between  the  choir  and  the  nave 
the  builders  began  to  insert  a  transverse  nave  called  a  transept.^ 
Such  an  enlargement  enabled  the  congregation  to  approach 
closer  to  the  altar  ceremonies;  only  the  bigger  churches  built 
transepts  in  the  XI  century.  Then  the  liturgical  writers  saw 
in  a  transept  the  extended  arms  of  the  Cross,  and  it  was  in  that 
spirit  the  Xni-century  transepts  were  made — their  sym- 
bolism was  posterior.  The  first  ambulatories  were  no  doubt 
built  in  churches  which  possessed  some  revered  relic,  to  facil- 
itate the  passage  of  the  pilgrim  crowd.  (The  term  ambulatory 
will  be  used  to  designate  the  continuation  of  the  choir  aisle 
roimd  the  apse.)  Before  long  that  curving  processional  path, 
with  radiating  apsidal  chapels  opening  from  it,  was  taken  to 
represent  the  crown  of  thorns  about  the  Sacred  Head.  "All 
things  as  pertain  to  offices  and  matters  ecclesiastical  be  full  of 
divine  signification  and  mysteries,  and  overflow  with  a  celestial 
sweetness :  if  so  be  that  a  man  be  diligent  in  his  study  of 
them,  and  know  how  to  draw  honey  from  the  rock  and  oil 
from  the  hardest  stone."  So  wrote  William  Durandus,  the 
XIH-century  French  bishop  whose  Rationale^  or  treatise  on 
church  symbolism,  was  an  inspiration  for  centuries  and,  next 
to  the  Bible,  the  most  frequently  printed  book  of  the  older 
times.* 

Despite  a  host  of  additions  to  the  basilica  of  Rome — transept, 
ambulator}',  a  long  choir,  apse  chapels,  towers — despite  the 
discarding  of  the  classic  orders  and  of  antiquity's  use  of  a 
veneer  of  finer  stone  (the  Romanesque  builder  used  the  un- 
adorned stone  of  his  own  region)  the  church  of  western 
Europe  remained,  in  general  plan,  a  Roman  basilica.  Like 
Rome,  they  covered  their  main  vessel  by  a  flat  wooden  roof, 
although  they  knew  how  to  build  barrel  and  groin  vaulting.' 

^  TrmmeiH,  or  acrots  iodoture.  from  tram,  acroas,  and  sepire,  to  iodoae. 

'Gttinaume  Darandut.  RaHonale  Dirinamm  Ofieiamm,  translated  at  Tks  Spm- 
heiism  of  Ckurcket  and  Church  OmamenU  by  Ncale  and  Webb  ol  tbe  Camden  Society 
(Lccdi,  T.  W.  Green.  IMS). 

*  Tbe  barrel  vanh  (a  baU  cylinder)  was  known  to  tbe  Egyptians  and  Assyrians. 
Booie  used  it  crtcawTcjy,  also  tbe  groin  vanh  (made  of  two  intersectiaf  balf  cyliDders). 
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Now  a  wooden  roof  is  an  easy  prey  for  fire.  Such  roofs, 
a  succession  of  long-continued  invasions,  and  the  faulty  con- 
struction of  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  churches  are  ac- 
countable for  the  fact  that  in  France  to-day  is  no  church  that 
predates  the  year  1000.  Some  portions  of  ancient  wall  are 
embedded  in  later  work,  and  some  few  early  crypts  are  intact. 
But  to  speak  with  certainty  of  Merovingian  and  Carolingian 
architecture  is  impossible,  though  they  formed  the  incubating 
phase  of  Romanesque  art. 

Li  France  the  IX  and  X  centuries  were  periods  of  over- 
whelming disaster.  In  the  Midi  were  Saracen  incursions. 
In  northern  and  central  France  Norman  pirates  wiped  out 
Charlemagne's  revival  of  art.  As  far  as  Poitiers  and  Clermont 
the  Northmen's  path  of  destruction  extended.  "Look  where 
you  will,"  wrote  Flodoard,  the  chronicler,  "the  sky  is  red  with 
fires."  To  the  litany  was  added  a  new  invocation — A  furore 
Normannorum^  libera  noSy  Domine. 

The  falling  to  pieces  of  Charlemagne's  civilization  and  the 
general  return  of  social  disorders  have  led  to  an  overdramatic 
contrasting  of  the  year  1000,  when  mankind,  in  terror,  an- 
ticipated the  ending  of  the  world,  with  the  rebirth  of  hope 
and  of  building  energy,  when  the  dread  day  had  passed. 
Whenever  the  gaunt  horses — ^famine,  pest,  war,  and  death — 
are  afoot,  hiunanity  is  prone  to  look  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
apocalyptic  prophecy.  Previous  to  the  X  century  the  final 
day  had  been  awaited,  and  the  same  superstition  was  to  seize 
on  the  world's  imagination  in  following  centuries. 

The  X  century  was  certainly  a  desperate  age.  Fifty  years 
of  it  were  famine,  and  on  the  highroads  people  were  killed  for 
food.  But  the  evils  did  not  cease  precisely  with  the  year  1000; 
also  it  should  be  noted  that  a  certain  number  of  churches  were 
b^un  before  the  XI  century  opened.  However,  to  mark  the 
start  of  a  new  art  life  the  year  1000  is  a  convenient  date  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  a  sharp  division  between  Caro- 
lingian and  Romanesque  architecture,  since  a  gradual  evolution 
took  place.  All  through  the  XI  century  the  vital  renewal  of 
architecture  went  on,  and  churches  were  built  which,  to  this 
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day,  are  unrivaled  for  their  profound  religious  spirit.  They 
exist  to  tell  us  that  in  the  harsh  life  whence  they  emerged 
there  were  enlightened  cases.  They  vindicate,  by  their  grand 
simplicity  and  detachment  of  soul,  the  men  who  built  them. 
Never  was  an  art  less  one  of  routine  than  this  of  the  so-called 
hidebound  monks,  an  art  of  a  people  reborn,  full  of  youth's 
daring,  an  art  that  was  never  to  have  an  old  age,  eager,  untiring, 
experimental,  an  art  that,  fitly  generated  the  most  scientifically 
soimd  of  architectures — Gothic. 

The  heterogeneous  races,  Celtic  and  Gallo-Roman,  Germanic, 
and  Norse,  whose  conflicts  long  had  held  France  in  anarchy, 
were  at  last  welding  into  one  people.  The  advent  of  a  vigorous 
third  dynasty,  under  whose  leadership  social  conditions  im- 
proved, was  another  cause  of  art's  rebirth.  Not  long  after 
1000  the  bishops  formulated  the  Trhe  de  DieUy  by  which  peace 
was  enforced  on  the  turbulent  lords  from  Wednesday  night 
to  Monday  morning.  With  interval  of  peace  came  commerce 
and  wealth  and  the  security  necessary  for  works  of  the  imagina- 
tion.    The  rebuilding  of  churches  was  inevitable. 

Invasions  and  wholesale  conflagrations  had  impressed  on 
the  mediaeval  mind  the  necessity  of  a  church  roof  more  durable 
than  wood,  but  a  masonry  vault  over  a  wide  space  was  a 
constructive  feat  too  diflScult  to  be  achieved  immediately.  In 
fact,  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  XI  century,  though  the  builders 
had  succeeded  in  vaulting  with  stone  the  crypt,  the  apse,  and 
the  side  aisles,  they  continued  generally  to  cover  the  wide 
central  vessel  in  wood.  However,  the  fecund  idea  was  at  work. 
From  the  time  that  it  took  possession  of  their  imagination, 
to  the  day  when  Gothic,  its  fulfillment,  was  clearly  enunciated, 
there  was  over  a  century  of  continuous  effort — roughly  speak- 
ing, from  the  year  1000  to  the  memorable  day  in  1144  when 
was  dedicated  the  first  truly  Gothic  monument  of  considerable 
size — the  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis.  Within  that  energetic 
span  of  years  is  embraced  the  Romanesque  architecture  of 
France.* 


*  "  Tlwre  are  few  Uungs  more  interesting,  more  instructive,  or  more  beautiful  in 
hiunao  history  thmn  the  spectacle  ol  those  early  cowled  buiklers  struggling  against  all 
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The  monk,  Raoul  Glaber,  wrote  an  account  of  the  rebirth 
of  architecture  after  the  year  1000.  It  has  been  quoted  to 
weariness,  but  is  none  the  less  a  valuable  contemporary 
record.  The  whole  earth,  he  says,  as  of  one  accord  seemed 
to  throw  off  its  tatters  of  old  age  and  to  reclothe  itself  in  a 
white  mantle  of  churches.  The  monastery  in  which  lived 
monk  Raoul,  St.  B6nigne,  at  Dijon,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
inaugurate  the  new  century,  and  its  present  crypt  dates  from 
the  year  1001.  Soon  after  1017  the  monks  of  Mont-Saint- 
Michel,  in  the  far  comer  of  Normandy,  began  a  new  church, 
to  which  belonged  part  of  the  present  nave.  At  Chartres, 
Bishop  Fulbert  undertook  to  rebuild  his  cathedral  after  the 
fire  of  1020,  and  the  vast  crypt  which  to-day  astonishes  every 
beholder  was  his  work. 

The  chronicler,  Raoul  Glaber,  lived  imder  the  rule  of  the 
most  powerful  monastic  brotherhood  ever  organized,  Bene- 
dictine Climy,  embracing  several  thousand  houses  scattered 
over  Europe.  Foimded  in  910,  during  the  darkest  years  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Cluny  kept  alive  the  light  of  learning  and  art, 
"the  solitary  torchbearer  that  passed  on  the  flame  from  the 
spent  glow  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Gothic  rekindling."  Her 
monks  were  the  pioneers  of  civilization.  Cluny  beat  back 
barbarism  with  a  pertinacity  that  should  make  hers  an 
honored  name  in  history.  So  established  was  her  reputation 
as  a  civilizer  that  William  the  Conqueror  wrote  to  the  great 
Abbot  Hugues,  to  beg  from  him  Climy  monks  for  England, 
saying  that  he  would  pay  their  weight  in  bullion. 

Cluny  formed  the  savants  who  made  the  XH  century 
memorable.  Her  fertile  seed  provided  Europe  with  doctors, 
ambassadors,  bishops,  and  popes.  Gregory  VH  had  passed 
through  her  discipline,  and  in  his  giant  task  of  reform,  it  was 
from  Abbot  Hugues  that  he  solicited  monks  of  Cluny.  Urban 
II,  who  set  in  motion  the  First  Crusade,  had  been  a  monk  in 


difficulties  and  disadvantages,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  art  which  was, 
in  the  stronger  hands  of  their  lay  successors,  to  culminate  in  the  marvels  of  Chartres 
and  Amiens." — Charles  Herbert  Moore,  Development  and  Character  of  Gothic 
Architecture  (New  York.  Macmillan,  1904). 
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the  great  Burgundian  house.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
generation  of  reforming  pontiffs  accompanied  the  expansion 
of  the  Romanesque  movement.  Tliis  would  seem  to  contradict 
the  notion,  which  many  hold,  that  the  clergy  profits  by  keep- 
ing the  people  in  superstitious  ignorance.  It  is  when  religion 
is  purified  of  its  dross  that  man's  respiritualized  faith  out- 
flows in  generous  donations  to  tlie  Church. 

St.  Benedict  had  taught  his  sons  that  work  as  well  as  prayer 
was  a  part  of  salvation.  The  monks  of  Cluny  fostered  agri- 
culture, thus  taking  away  its  stigma  as  serf's  work.  Thierry 
speaks  of  the  mediaeval  monastery  as  a  model  farm.  In 
Cluny  craftsmen  of  every  kind  were  trained;  its  school  of 
music  was  noted,  and  along  the  roads,  as  they  traveled,  the 
monks  from  Burgundy  sang  canticles.  But  the  art  of  arts 
for  Cluny  was  that  of  the  builder,  the  supreme  art  that  takes 
into  its  service  all  the  others,  to  lead  them  to  the  glorification 
of  God's  house.  When,  in  bands  of  twelve,  the  monks  of 
Cluny  set  out  to  colonize  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  Italy, 
in  Poland,  everywhere  they  carried  with  them  the  tool  as 
well  as  the  Book.  As  a  rule  they  conformed  in  each  province 
to  the  local  building  traditions.  There  was  never  a  distinct 
Cluny  school  of  Romanesque  architecture. 

By  the  end  of  the  XI  century  the  main  provincial  centers 
of  France  had  each  evolved  its  own  special  building  character- 
istics. French  Romanesque  architecture  has  been  divided 
into  some  six  or  seven  regional  schools — those  of  Normandy, 
Burgundy,  Auvergne,  Poitou,  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  a 
minor  school,  the  Fraoco-Picard.* 

*  LK  ut  run  briefly  over  the  French  Romancflque  icbooU  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
monk  builder's  activities. 

Sonmandy  displayed  a  powerful  regional  genius,  and  carried  through  her  Roman- 
esque diurcfaes  with  native  thoroughness.  Her  school  was  formulated  early.  By 
lOlO  Jumi^trn  abbey  church  was  begun,  and  iiithin  thirty  years  the  two  abbejrs  of 
Caen  were  building.  Norman  Romanesque  used  the  alternate  system  of  piers,  a 
central  lantern  tower,  cubic  capitals,  and  a  geometric  sculpture.  Their  architectJ 
were  inclined  to  be  overcautious;  up  to  the  ad\'ent  of  Ciothic  they  often  covered  the 
middle  nave  with  a  timber  roof,  though  they  vaulted  the  side  aisles  with  stone. 

Burfundys  Romanesque  school  was  bolder.  Groin  and  barrel  vaultings  covered 
nde  aisles  and  central  vessel;  and  the  transverse  arches  which  braced  the  vaulting 
were  often  pointed,  since  it  was  found  that  such  an  arch  eierted  lets  iidQ  thrust. 
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In  their  efforts  to  protect  their  churches  by  masonry  roofs, 
these  various  regional  schools  made  use  of  the  barrel  vault 


Some  of  Burgundy's  monastic  churches  were  as  lofty  and  spacious  as  the  coming 
Gothic  cathedrals.  However,  to  obtain  proper  lighting  by  clearstory  windows  she 
sacrificed  stability,  and  years  later  the  Gothic  builders  had  to  add  flying  buttresses 
to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  Romanesque  churches.  In  this  region  where  Gallo- 
Roman  art  had  flourished,  channeled  pilasters  were  used.  As  was  to  be  expected 
of  the  province  where  Cluny*8  arts  and  crafts  were  centered.  Burgundy  was  a  leader 
in  monumental  sculpture,  and  such  portals  as  Avallon,  Autun,  and  V6zelay  attest 
her  skill. 

Autergne  produced  a  distinctive  Romanesque  school.  Her  art  sprang  direct  from 
the  ancient  Roman  traditions  in  the  province.  More  cautious  than  her  neighbor  Bur- 
gundy, she  soon  gave  up  trying  to  light  her  upper  nave  by  clearstory  windows,  but 
obtained  light  indirectly  from  side  aisles  and  from  a  central  tower.  A  precocious 
use  of  the  ambulatory  and  of  apse  chapels  appeared  in  the  region.  The  two  most 
striking  features  of  her  churches  were  the  octagonal  central  tower  set  on  a  barlong 
base,  and  the  apse  whose  exterior  walls  were  decorated  by  the  volcanic  polychrome 
stones  of  the  district. 

PoiiouB  Romanesque  school  also  developed  early,  and  it,  too,  sacrificed  spaciousness 
to  solidity.  The  side  aisles  were  made  of  almost  equal  height  as  the  central  vessel, 
and  one  roof  covered  all.  The  church  interiors  were  often  somber  and  cramped. 
The  apse  exterior  was  ornamented,  and  the  boast  of  the  region  is  its  richly  sculptured 
facades  of  which  that  of  Notre-Dame-la-Grande  at  Poitiers  is  one  of  the  best  examples. 

Languedoc  built  Romanesque  churches  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  St.  Semin  at  Tou- 
louse, but  the  school  had  no  definite  uniformity.  Sometimes  it  combined  with  the 
Romanesque  of  Poitou,  sometimes  with  that  of  Auvergne,  or  of  Burgundy.  Because  of 
Cluny  affiliations,  the  Midi  school  was  strong  in  sculpture — witness  Beaulieu,  Cahors, 
Moissac,  and  Toulouse. 

Provence  Romanesque  covered  a  more  limited  area.  Usually  the  churches  were 
aisleless,  with  a  simple  apse.  A  flat  stone  roof  was  laid  directly  on  the  barrel  vaulting, 
which  had  pointed  transverse  ribs  like  those  of  Burgundy.  Provence  also  used  the 
fluted  pilasters  of  antiquity.  The  many  remains  of  Gallo-Roman  sculpture  in  the 
region  served  as  models  for  the  notable  imaged  portals  at  St.  Gilles  and  Aries. 

The  Franco-Picard  school  had  scarcely  developed  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the 
nascent  Gothic  art.  Besides  these  regional  schools,  two  unique  experiments  in  vault- 
ing were  essayed,  though  neither  spread  far  afield.  At  Tournus,  in  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  Philibert  was  built  a  series  of  barrel  vaults  (carried  on  lintels)  placed  side  by 
side  transversely  over  the  central  vessel.  And  in  Aquitaine,  in  the  region  of  P^rigueux 
and  Angoul^me,  spreading  in  a  line,  north  and  soutn,  arose  a  number  of  churches, 
each  bay  of  which  was  covered  by  a  cupola.  Both  these  experiments  were  but  partial 
solutions.  While  medieval  archaeology  was  obscure,  the  pointed  arch  was  looked 
on  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  Gothic,  and  it  was  puzzling  to  find  it  in  certain  Romanesque 
churches,  like  those  in  Burgundy  and  Provence.  The  pointed  arch  was  in  use  in 
Persia,  in  the  VI  century,  and  the  Arabs  early  brought  the  form  to  Egjrpt,  Sicily, 
and  Spain.  From  the  XI  century  it  had  appeared  sporadically  in  Christian  Europe. 
Such  arches  were  not  the  first  step  in  a  new  architecture,  but  were  used  either  as 
a  decorative  feature  or  as  an  expedient  to  lessen  the  side  thrust  of  a  vault.  From 
outside  of  France  two  schools  of  Romanesque  art,  the  Lombard  and  the  Rhenish, 
exerted  considerable  influences  on  their  neighbor,  but  the  forces  paramount  in  each 
of  the  local  French  schools  were  the  pre-Lombardic  pre-Rhenish  inheritances  from 
Rome,  blended  with  indigenous  traditions. 
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or  the  groin  vault.  The  latter  was  found  too  insecure  to 
span  a  wide  space.  Now,  the  thrust  of  a  barrel  vault  was 
exerted  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  which  necessitated 
a  continuous  abutment — in  other  words,  an  enormously  thick 
wall.  Only  small  windows  could  be  opened.  Since  the  Roman- 
esque architect  had  the  ambition  to  light  his  church  well, 
and  not  to  enciunber  his  floor  surface  by  clumsy  piers,  a 
barrel  vaulting  could  be  but  a  temporary  solution  of  the  main 
problem. 

The  struggle  for  a  satisfactory  stone  roof  was  pursued 
tenaciously.  Many  a  clearstory  wall  was  thrust  apart  by  the 
vaulting's  pressure.  Thus  the  abbey  church  of  Bee,  finished 
in  the  ^forties  of  the  XI  century,  was  reconstructed  in  the 
'fifties,  and  three  times,  again,  had  to  be  rebuilt.  No  failure 
could  daunt  the  courage  of  those  old  monastic  builders. 
Already  inherent  in  the  newly  amalgamated  race  was  the 
creative  genius  of  France.  Perseverance  and  courage  were 
to  have  their  reward. 

The  theory  long  taught  in  the  £coIe  des  Chartes  was  that 
in  the  first  part  of  the  XI  century,  among  a  number  of  nu*al 
churches  in  the  royal  domain,  there  gradually  came  into  use 
the  member  which  was  to  revolutionize  the  science  of  build- 
ing. The  idea  did  not  spring  from  one  brain ;  it  was  a  collective, 
not  an  individual,  triumph.  When,  under  some  groin  vault, 
no  doubt  at  first  to  reinforce  it,  some  obscure  mason  con- 
structed the  earliest  intersecting  stone  ribs,  the  first  step  in 
Gothic  architecture  had  been  taken. ^ 

From  that  essential  organ,  the  other  characteristics  of 
Gothic  art  were  deduced :  flying  buttress,  slender  piers,  expanse 
of  windows.  In  a  Gothic  vault  the  infilling,  or  web,  rested 
elastically  on  the  diagonal  ribs.  As  the  load  of  the  stone 
roof  was  thus  concentrated  at  fixed  junctures,  it  was  necessary 
to   reinforce   only    those  given   points.     Buttresses   became 


*  Rome  had  used  some  brick  lines  under  Uie  surface  of  certain  of  her  groin  vaults. 
They  performed  no  sef>arate  function,  but  were  embedded  in  the  vaults*  concrete. 
The  true  Gothic  vault  has  the  ribs  independent  of  the  infilling.  In  their  elasticity 
is  their  strength. 
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intermittent.  All  the  disintegrating  force  of  the  heavy  vault- 
ing was  gathered  on  the  diagonally  crossing  arches.  An 
arch  never  sleeps,  said  the  old  Arab  proverb.  Let  us  then, 
said  the  mediaeval  architect,  set  a  guard  on  it  that  also  never 
sleeps;  and  from  that  idea  he  proceeded  to  develop  the  greatest 
architecture  of  all  times.  The  force  of  expansion  was  counter- 
acted by  a  proportionate  force  of  compression.  By  means  of 
a  framework  made  up  of  vault  ribs,  of  piers,  of  buttresses, 
and  flying  buttresses,  the  edifice  became  a  living  skeleton. 
The  walls  between  the  active  members,  when  relieved  of 
their  load,  served  merely  as  screen  inclosures  and  could  be 
carved  into  fragile  beauty  and  hung  with  transparent  tapestries 
of  colored  glass.  Because  the  flying  buttress  transmitted  a 
large  part  of  the  vault's  pressure  to  the  exterior  buttress 
piles,  the  piers  within  the  church  could  be  lessened  in  diameter, 
and  greater  capacity  be  given  to  the  interior. 

Each  new  trial  was  a  lesson  learned.  It  was  only  with 
time  that  they  adjusted  precisely  the  suflScient  counterpoise 
to  the  thrust  of  the  vaults;  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the 
pier's  diameter  was  lessened,  only  with  practice  that  was 
learned  the  placing  of  flying  buttresses  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low.  At  first  many  a  flying  buttress  was  made  needlessly 
heavy.  The  solid  wall  in  between  the  buttresses  was  not 
discarded  all  at  once.  In  the  first  Gothic  churches  windows 
continued  to  be  single  lights,  then  two  or  three  lancets  were 
placed  side  by  side,  subsequently  each  light  was  subdivided 
by  mullions,  and  gradually  an  elaborate  fenestration  developed. 
For  a  time,  too,  the  round  arch  continued  in  use,  and  the 
earliest  vault  ribs  were  semicircular.  With  the  fusion  of  the 
equilateral  arch  and  the  counterbutted  intersecting  ribs,  the 
essence  of  Gothic  architecture  was  achieved. 

Lesser  consequences  of  the  new  form  of  vaulting  followed  in 
logical  succession.  Obeying  the  law  that  it  is  the  thing  borne 
which  commands  the  form  of  the  thing  that  bears,  the  ribs 
may  be  said  to  have  drawn  out  of  the  sturdy  pier  of  Roman- 
esque art  the  clustered  columns  of  Gothic  gracefulness. 

Not  a  single  beauty  in  a  Gothic  church  but  has  a  structural 
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explanation.  The  soaring  pinnacles  that  crown  the  buttresses 
are  apparently  mere  ornaments,  but  in  reality  those  gallant 
little  bits  of  decoration  are  of  sound  engineering  usefulness. 
By  weighting  the  buttresses,  they  hasten  to  channel  the 
transmitted  lateral  thrust  of  the  vaulting  into  a  vertical 
pressure,  and  they  increase,  too,  the  coimterthrust  of  the 
flying  buttress  against  the  side  walls. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  Gothic  is  impossible  unless  the 
fact  be  grasped  that  architecture  is  nothing  if  not  structiu*al, 
and  that  no  decoration  can  veil  a  faulty  skeleton.  Orna- 
mentation is  the  spontaneous  blossoming  of  the  structure, 
else  it  is  meaningless — a  principle  many  a  modem  architect 
might  well  digest.  Too  long  has  the  most  scientifically  exact 
of  architectures  been  judged  by  its  embellishments,  which 
often  enough,  in  the  hands  of  the  copyist,  do  become  a  florid 
veneer  without  reason. 

The  Gothic  master-of-works  was  right  when  he  said  that 
nothing  which  was  inherently  needed  could  be  ugly.  No 
longer  were  flying  buttresses  hidden  under  the  cover  of  wooden 
roofs.  Proudly  ranged  about  the  church,  those  essential 
practical  members  became  one  of  the  distinctive  beauties  of 
the  new  science  of  building.  Renan,  with  his  treacherous 
half  praise,  has  called  the  flying  buttress  a  crutch  needed  by 
an  architecture  which,  from  its  start,  nourished  the  seeds  of 
decay,  since  it  was  based  on  no  sound  constructive  formula. 
Its  success  was  a  prestidigitator's  trick,  he  said.  Such  criticism 
misimderstands  the  A  B  C  of  Gothic  lore.  Can  a  living 
limb  be  called  a  crutch?  it  has  been  aptly  asked.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  is  not  only  the  most  complicated,  but  is 
also  the  most  complete,  organism  ever  conceived  by  man. 

Wliere  the  first  diagonal-crossing  ribs  are  to  be  found  will 
probably  never  be  known.  Various  have  been  the  claimants. 
The  Rhenish  claim  is  no  longer  taken  seriously.  Gothic  made 
its  first  appearance  in  Germany  as  a  fully  developed  French 
art,  and  its  Xlll-century  name,  there,  was  opus  francigenum. 
In  his  Gothic  work  the  Teuton  showed  a  fondness  for  the 
tour^^orce  and  his  manual  dexterity  surprises  more  than 
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it  satisfies.  The  best  German  works  in  architecture  are  the 
sober  Romanesque  churches.  Germany's  school  was  developed 
a  century  before  the  Romanesque  of  France;  across  the 
Rhine  occurred  no  Norman  invasion  to  sever  art  traditions 
from  Charlemagne's  renaissance.  The  pre-Gothic  art  suited 
her  ethnical  temperament,  and  was  long  adhered  to.  While 
France  was  building  Gothic,  Germany  was  still  erecting 
Romanesque  cathedrals.  Not  till  the  end  of  the  XH  century 
were  churches  along  that  **nie  des  moinesy*  the  Rhine,  vaulted 
in  the  new  manner. 

The  claim  of  Italy  to  be  the  first  to  use  the  diagonal  ribs  is 
denied  by  most  French  archaeologists,  but  is  put  forward  by 
the  Italian   scholar  Rivoira  and  by   Mr.   Arthur  Kingsley 

• 

Porter.^  The  latter  cites  the  church  of  Sannazzaro  Sesia  as 
showing  proofs  that  its  high  nave  was  Gothic  vaulted  by 
1040.  For  a  century,  he  says,  the  Lombard  churches  used 
diagonals,  especially  in  Milan,  where  wood  was  scarce  and 
it  was  easier  to  build  permanent  brick  ribs  under  the  groin 
vault  than  to  mold  the  groin  on  a  temporary  substructure. 
Diagonal  ribs  were  invented,  he  thinks,  as  a  device  to  econo- 
mize wood.  That  may  be  true  of  the  Lombard  churches,  of 
which  he  has  made  an  elaborate  study.  And  it  may  be  true 
that  the  use  of  such  diagonals  filtered  into  Provence  and 
Languedoc,  where  appeared  some  early  Gothic  vaults  sporadi- 
cally before  1150,  at  Fr6jus,  Marseilles,  Maguelonne,  and 
Moissac,  all  with  the  rectangular  profile  of  the  Lombard 
type.  The  theory  he  advocates  does  not  prove  why  the  He-de- 
France  masons  could  not  themselves,  without  hint  from 
Lombardy,  have  stumbled  on  the  new  feature  which  was 
to  revolutionize  the  builder's  art.  Why  should  we  prefer 
his  explanation  for  the  first  use  of  diagonals — ^the  desire 
to  economize  wood — to  that  advanced  by  the  French  scholars — 
the  effort  to  brace  a  falling  groin  vault? 

*  G.  T.  Rivoira,  Lomhardic  Architecture  (London,  Heinemann,  1010).  Translated 
from  Le  ori^m  deW  architettura  lambarda  (Milano,  1908);  Arthur  Kingsley  Porter, 
Lombard  Architecture  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1917),  3  vols,  and  Atlas; 
ibid..  The  Construction  of  Lombard  and  Gothic  Vaults  (New  Haven,  Yale  University 
Fnaa,  1911). 
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Mr.  Porter  acknowledges  that  not  a  single  Lombard  church 
was  rib-vaulted  throughout,  that  the  Lombard  architects 
never  counterbutted  their  diagonals  properly,  that  their 
vaults  proved  unsatisfactory,  so  that  after  1120  they  returned 
to  th^  groin  and  barrel  vaulting,  or  used  timber  roofs,  in 
those  regions  where  wood  abounded.  The  destruction  of 
Milan  through  the  German  invasion,  in  1162,  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  Lombard  architectxire.  We  can  only  conjecture  how 
northern  Italy  might  have  worked  out  the  problem  of  stone 
roofs.  The  best  definition  of  Gothic,  thinks  Mr.  Porter,  is 
Professor  Moore's,  which  concludes  thus:  "Wherever  is  want- 
ing a  framework  maintained  on  the  principle  of  thrust  and 
counterthrust,  there  we  have  not  Gothic."  The  Lombard 
churches  never  met  the  vault  thrust  with  counterthrust  of 
buttress.  Surely  not  in  Lombardy  was  conceived  the  new 
system  of  construction? 

S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan  was  cited  as  Vceuore  inUiale^  till  it 
was  proved  that  it  was  built  not  in  the  IX  century,  but  after 
1067;  and  as  later  disasters  necessitated  reconstructions, 
none  of  the  present  diagonals  was  extant  before  1198.  S. 
Abondio  at  Como,  consecrated  by  Urban  H,  in  1095,  has 
some  very  early  intersecting  ribs,  but  they  are  more  a  step 
toward  the  new  system  than  a  true  Gothic  vault,  since  the 
ribs  merely  reinforce  and  do  not  carry  the  cells. 

M.  Camille  Enlart  contends  that  the  systematic  use  of 
Gothic  in  Italy  was  not  earlier  than  the  second  quarter  of 
the  Xni  century,  and  was  brought  across  the  Alps  by  French 
Cistercian  monks.  Though  for  centuries  Italy  used  it,  she 
apprehended  its  constructive  principle  imperfectly.  Because 
she  possessed  a  Niccola  Pisano,  a  Giotto,  a  family  of  Cosmati  to 
veil  the  poverty  of  her  Gothic  skeleton  with  details  of  con- 
sunmiate  beauty,  criticism  is  silenced.  Her  best  Gothic 
monument,  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  was  insecure  because  of 
technical  errors.  Always  was  Italy  adverse  to  showing  the 
mechanism  by  which  an  edifice  stood;  few  flying  buttresses 
were  ever  built  south  of  the  Alps.  She  preferred  the  classic 
wide  spacing  of  piers,  an  unencumbered  interior,  and  small 
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windows  against  her  hot  sun.  Who  remembers  that  he  is 
in  a  Gothic  chm'ch  when  in  the  somber  cathedral  of  Florence? 
Its  long  nave  is  divided  into  four  bays  where  a  northern 
church  would  have  used  eight.  For  Italy  the  Renaissance 
was  a  whole-hearted  return  to  a  national  art  which  she  could 
fully  imderstand. 

No  people  outside  of  France  better  understood  and  de- 
veloped Gothic  art  than  the  English.  Their  claim  to  priority 
is  based  on  the  date  of  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  whose  choir- 
aisle  diagonals  Mr.  John  Bilson  says  are  as  early  as  1093. 
Since  those  diagonals  show  no  hesitation,  they  must  have 
been  preceded  by  others.  Where  in  England  are  there  to 
be  found  the  earlier  trials?  The  English  claim  is  practically 
a  Norman  one,  and  Normandy's  experimental  work  in  Gothic 
vaultings  remains  to  be  traced.  Rivoira  claims  that  Lombard 
influences  predominated  in  the  formation  of  Normandy's 
Romanesque  school.  Can  the  Norman  be  said  to  have  dis- 
cerned in  diagonals  their  immense  possibilities  any  clearer 
than  had  the  Lombard? 

Those  among  the  French  archaeologists  who  have  disputed 
the  Norman  claim  to  priority  say  that  the  principal  span  of 
Norman  and  English  churches  was  covered  with  timber 
roofs  far  into  the  XII  century.  We  know  that  the  Gothic 
vaulting  of  the  two  abbey  churches  of  Caen  were  XH-century 
additions,  and  M.  de  Lasteyrie  thought  the  same  was  true 
of  Durham,  though  Mr.  Bilson  has  convinced  MM.  Enlart 
and  Leffevre-Pontalis  that  Durham's  choir-aisle  vaults  are 
an  original  part  of  the  cathedral  begun  in  1093.  Not  till  1174, 
when  Guillaume  de  Sens  began  Canterbury  Cathedral,  did 
French  Gothic  architecture,  in  its  plenitude,  appear  in 
England. 

The  question  of  priority  remains  an  open  one.     It  might 

almost  be  said  that  vaulting  with  intersecting  ribs  began  to 

appear  here  and  there  simultaneously,  that  if  it  had  not 

cropped  out  in  the  Ile-de-France,  it  would  have  appeared  in 

Normandy,  or  vice  versa.     And  not  long  after  them,   the 

buUders  in  Burgimdy  and  Anjou  b^an  to  use  it.    Before  1150, 
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isolated  samples  of  the  Gothic  rib  vault  appeared  at  V^zelay, 
Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  Quimperle,  Moissae,  St.  Gilles,  Marseilles. 
The  hour  was  ripe  for  the  solution.  Gothic  architecture  was 
the  spontaneous  invention  of  French  builders  at  the  dawn  of 
the  Xn  century,  at  a  time  when  the  poetry  of  France  was 
imposing  itself  on  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Vceuvre  initiale  will  never  be  known.  However,  there  was 
a  region  where  the  early  use  of  the  ogival  vault  was  not 
accidental,  but  systematic,  one  spot  in  the  heart  of  France 
where  it  immediately  made  a  school,  since  there  it  found  no 
strong  earlier  traditions  to  overcome,  where  it  became  a 
living  organism  and  went  through  a  succession  of  logical 
developments  until  it  had  taken  on  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  new  art.  There  is  one  center  from  which  Gothic  archi- 
tecture spread  out  with  slow,  sure  march  into  the  neighboring 
regions.  In  the  He-de-France,  all  the  trials  were  summed  up 
and  developed  by  Abbot  Suger  at  St.  Denis.  From  1140  to 
1144  he  wedded  definitely  the  pointed  arch  with  the  diagonal 
rib. 

The  French  masters,  who  have  contended  that  the  He-de- 
France  is  the  cradle  of  Gothic  architecture,  have  had  lesser 
controversies  among  themselves  as  to  which  special  portion 
of  the  royal  domain  led  in  the  evolution.  M.  Woillez,  a 
pioneer,  considered  the  environs  of  Beauvais  the  favored 
spot;  M.  Saint-Paul  looked  to  the  districts  between  Normandy 
and  Paris;  M.  Enlart  sought  the  nucleus  in  Amiens  diocese 
in  Picardy;  and  M.  Lef^vre-Pontalis  chose  the  classic  diocese 
of  Soissons.  The  two  latter  masters  have  modified  their 
views  since  studying  Durham's  vaults,  and  they  may  modify 
them  further  in  regard  to  Lombardy*s  early  use  of  diagonals. 
The  controversy  is  not  closed. 

The  France  of  that  day  was  more  a  feudal  confederation 
than  a  united  kingdom,  and  some  of  the  king's  vassals  ruled 
territories  larger  than  his  own.  If  the  feeling  of  nationality 
is  created  as  much  by  great  achievements  in  common,  as  by 
political  boundaries  and  the  ties  of  blood,  if,  as  all  now  agree, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades,  those  holy  wars  against  a 
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common  foe,  helped  to  weld  the  rival  sections  of  France  into 
one  nation,  sm*ely  that  other  enthusiasm  of  the  day,  those 
other  Geda  Dei  per  Francos^  the  building  of  the  Gothic  cathe- 
drals, played  an  important  part  in  forming  the  national  soul. 
From  end  to  end  of  France  they  were  building  when  at  the 
battle  of  Bouvines  a  French  king  united  with  the  jealous 
barons,  with  clergy  and  with  burgess  and  with  villein  in  a 
common  defense  of  their  native  land.  King,  clergy,  lords, 
and  people  fought  at  Bouvines,  and  king,  clergy,  lords,  and 
people  built  the  big  national  churches.  All  the  energies  of 
the  times  went  to  their  making,  all  the  primitive  strong 
purposes,  all  the  newly  stirred  intellect  of  the  schools.  Science 
was  as  needed  for  them  as  inspiration,  for  without  the  loiiig 
manual  training  of  the  guilds,  the  mystic  glow  had  not 
suflSced. 

There  has  crept  into  various  architectural  manuals,  since 
first  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  voiced  it,  a  theory  which  scarcely 
needs  refuting,  so  disproved  is  it  by  modern  research.^  Gothic 
art  is  considered  as  the  layman's  expression  of  revolt  against 
the  Romanesque  art  of  the  monks,  an  idea  that  denies  the 
structural  sequence  of  the  two  phases  of  the  same  art,  and 
would  present  Gothic  as  a  reaction  against  its  predecessor, 
instead  of  its  supreme  development. 

We  read  that  a  cathedral  was  built  as  a  sort  of  assembly 
hall  for  the  rising  conmiunes,  and  not  pour  loger  le  bon  Dieu. 
Now  in  every  known  case  it  was  the  bishop  who  started  the 
rebuilding  of  each  cathedral,  and  the  works  usually  b^an 
with  the  choir,  the  part  of  a  church  suitable  only  for  the  cult. 
Even  when  a  bishop,  in  his  character  of  proprietor  of  a  city 
(as  in  the  case  of  Rheims  and  Laon) ,  opposed  the  commimal 
claims,  he  and  the  people  went  on  building  their  cathedral 


*  E.  Viollet-le-Duc,  Dictionnaire  raisonni  de  Varchiiedure  franqaise  du  XI'  au  XV I^ 
nhle  (Paris,  1875),  11  vols.;  Anthyme  Saint-Paul,  VioUet-U-Duc  ei  aon  9ysUme  archio- 
logique  (Tours,  1881).  The  masterly  technical  knowledge  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  did 
much  to  remove  the  stigma  of  caprice  and  extravagance  which  the  neo-classic  age 
had  fixed  on  Gothic  art.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  pioneer  who  struck  good  blows  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Gothic  should  have  jeopardized  the  permanence  of  his  work  by  giving 
free  rein  to  his  personal  prejudices. 
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together.  We  have  precious  documents  to  assure  us  in  what 
spirit  of  piety  the  work  was  done.  All  classes  and  all  ages, 
women  as  well  as  men,  gave  their  voluntary  labor  to  the 
new  w*orks,  after  having  confessed  and  communicated  in 
pious  confraternities;  sometimes  it  was  for  an  abbot  that 
they  dragged  in  the  stones  from  the  quarry,  as  at  St.  Denis  and 
St.  Pierre-sur-Dives;  sometimes  it  was  to  aid  a  bishop,  as 
at  Chartres  and  Rouen.  To  offset  such  irrefutable  evidence 
there  is  not  one  contemporary  reference  to  a  laic,  or  communal 
purpose. 

Abo,  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  bishop  helped  the  ca- 
thedrals because  they  were  jealous  of  the  monastic  orders, 
there  is  not  one  historical  record  to  confront  a  host  of  docu- 
ments which  disprove  the  idea.  Large  numbers  of  the  bishop- 
builders  issued  from  monasteries,  founded  monasteries,  and 
returned  to  monasteries  to  die.  While  Maurice  de  Sully 
was  erecting  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  he  built  four  monasteries, 
in  one  of  which  he  requested  to  be  buried.  The  bishop  who 
began  Auxerre  Cathedral  chose  Cistercian  Pontigny  for 
his  tomb.  The  bishop  -  builders  of  Noyon,  Laon,  Senlis, 
Soissons,  Rheims,  Bourges,  and  Rouen  were  buried  among 
the  monks.  That  there  should  occasionally  be  friction  between 
a  bishop  and  an  abbot  over  legal  privileges  is  only  charac- 
teristic of  human  nature  in  all  times.  As  a  class  the  bishops 
were  not  opposed  to  the  monks,  nor  the  Orders  to  the  secular 
clergy.  The  monks  of  St.  Remi  honored  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims  in  their  choir  windows. 

The  cloister  welcomed  the  new  architecture.  Transition 
Gothic  churches  were  built  by  the  monks  of  St.  Germain-des- 
Pris  and  St.  Martin-des-Champs  at  Paris,  and  one  could 
prolong  the  list  into  pages.  \Miere  in  Burgundy  is  found 
the  earliest  Gothic.^  In  the  Cistercian  church  of  Pontigny, 
and  in  Benedictine  Vezelay.  Where  in  Champagne.^ — the 
abbatials  of  Notre  Dame  at  Ch&lons-sur-Marne  and  St. 
Remi  at  Rheims.  In  Normandy.^  In  the  Midi? — again 
the  answer  is,  in  abbey  chiu*ches.  Indeed,  monastic  build- 
ing energy  seemed   inexhaustible,   for  where  the   prime   of 
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Gothic  arrived,  it  was  still  the  monks  who  produced  that  mas- 
terpiece of  the  new  art,  the  Merveille  of  Mont-Saint-Michel. 

Li  the  Xn  centm-y  the  spread  of  monastic  life  took  on  a 
phenomenal  aspect.  Benedictine  houses  and  those  of  the 
newly  founded  Orders  of  Citeaux  and  Premontr6  increased, 
not  by  himdreds,  but  by  thousands.  The  monks  were  in 
absolute  accord  with  the  spirit  of  their  time.  Sons  of  the 
cloister  had  inspired  the  entire  XI  century:  Gr^ory  VII, 
Abbot  William  of  Dijon,  St.  Anselm,  Lanfranc,  St.  Hugues 
of  Cluny.  A  bevy  of  remarkable  men  of  the  cloister  led  the 
xn  century,  the  chief  being  Suger  of  St.  Denis,  protector  of 
the  serfs,  the  man  of  genius  who  stimulated  the  bishops  of 
France  to  remake  their  cathedrals  in  emulation  of  his  Gothic 
abbey  church,  and  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  on  whose  words 
all  Europe  hung. 

Architecture  passed  to  laic  control  when  the  protection  of 
monastic  life  was  no  longer  needed  for  artists,  and  when  the 
science  of  building  required  the  specialist,  the  man  occupied 
with  it  alone.  The  schools  of  Cluny  had  trained  the  first 
guildsmen,  and  many  of  the  names  of  Gothic  architects — 
Orbais,  Honnecourt,  Corbie — indicate  that  they  were  born  in 
places  where  monastic  building  industries  flourished.  It  was 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  that  the  art  should  pass  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  few  into  the  general  national  life. 

Another  natural  happening  has  been  distorted  by  partisans. 
The  burning  of  monastery  archives  during  the  XVI-century 
religious  wars  and  by  the  Revolution  is  accountable  for  the 
few  names  of  architects  that  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
scarcity  of  such  names  has  been  cited  as  an  instance  of  the 
jealous  suppression  of  the  laymen  by  the  clergy  forced  to 
employ  them.  Now  precisely  the  contrary  is  the  truth. 
What  modern  architect  was  ever  accorded  such  prominence 
as  was  allowed  by  the  bishops  of  Amiens  and  Rheims  to 
their  masters-of-works  when  they  inscribe  those  laymen 
names  in  the  labyrinth  designs  of  the  cathedral  pavements.'^ 
The  monks  of  Marmoutier  and  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres 
were  proud  to  bury  in  their  abbey-churches  their  architects 
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Ctienne  de  Mortagne  and  Pierre  de  Montereau.  In  Rheims, 
the  architects  Hugues  Libergier  and  Robert  de  Coucy  were 
likewise  honored. 

By  digging  in  old  archives,  the  modern  student  is  ever 
adding  new  names  to  the  nation's  honor  roll.  Many  a  gap 
still  remains,  but  the  very  anonymousness  of  such  masters  of 
the  living  stone  is  stuff  for  the  imagination.  One  likes  to 
pictiu^  the  old-time  craftsman-artist  rejoicing  in  his  insignifi- 
cance as  he  chiseled  his  leaf  and  vine  just  as  he  saw  them  by 
the  roadside.  He  served  a  Master  who  gave  like  wages  to 
all  who  worked  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  to  him  who,  in  the 
hidden  comers  where  no  human  eye  could  penetrate,  carved 
his  leaf  and  flower  with  the  same  love  as  did  the  greater 
artist  working  on  the  stately  imaged  portals. 

The  "heretical  Gothic-sculptiu^  bogey"  has  led  certain 
imaginations  astray.  There  are  those  who  find  latent  heresy 
in  the  old  carvers'  work;  they  point,  with  suggestive  smile» 
to  the  bishop  and  monk  placed  among  the  damned  in  the 
Last  Judgments  at  the  cathedral  doors.  Let  them  turn  to 
the  sermons  of  the  day  and  they  will  find  precisely  the  same 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  sin  and 
punishment,  preached  from  the  pulpit  within  the  church. 
Not  in  all  the  myriad  scenes  from  Old  and  New  Testaments 
is  a  single  doctrinal  error  to  be  found,  says  M.  £mile  Mftle, 
who  is  master  of  the  iconography  of  French  churches.  The 
sculptor  laj^man  merely  carried  out  the  scheme  of  the  trained 
theologian. 

Many  a  sharp  word  does  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  give  as  critic 
to  those  who  enjoy  in  a  cathedral  the  superficial  beauties  of 
decoration,  but  are  blind  to  the  efficient  structure,  to  the 
scientific  upholding  skeleton.  Surely  it  is  a  still  more  radical 
ignorance  which  perceives  in  a  Gothic  church  its  mechanical 
perfection,  but  denies  the  aspiration  to  immortality  which 
was  its  inceptive  spirit.  To  ascribe  the  origin  of  cathedrals 
to  the  need  by  the  nascent  commune  of  a  town  hall  is  to 
make  of  those  soaring  monuments  veritable  follies  of  human 
pride.    Restore  to  them  their  religious  soul,  have  eyes  to  see 
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what  may  be  called  their  spiritual  framework,  and  as  up-leaps 
toward  the  infinite  they  are  sublimities.  Can  churches  be 
the  creation  of  rebellion  and  hate  when  into  their  very  stones 
passed  the  clamorous  vibrant  faith  of  those  crusading  gener- 
ations? Like  hovering  prayers  their  vaults  seem  to  shut  one 
in.  The  heart,  weary  of  modern  sophistry,  draws  strength 
from  their  eternal  affirmation.  He  must  have  little  music 
in  his  soul  who  is  deaf  to  such  a  Credo.  When  men  built 
Gothic  cathedrals  they  knelt  on  both  knees  to  pray,  and 
never  have  they  soared  more  supremely  above  themselves. 
"Deeds  of  God  through  the  French"  are  these  temples. 

A  word  in  r^ard  to  the  term  "Gothic."  It  is  as  unreason- 
able a  misnomer  as  could  have  been  chosen,  but  since  usage 
has  sanctioned  it,  it  must  pass.  Primarily  put  into  currency 
by  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  in  the  injurious  sense  of 
barbarous,  the  term  was  adopted  by  the  French  neo-classics 
of  the  XVII  century.  Molifere's  scathing  line  on  Gothic 
sculpture  is  well  known — "Ce^  monstres  odietix  des  slides 
ignorants/'  He  complained  that  Gothic  art  *'fit  d  la  politesse 
une  morieUe  guerre.**  When  Racine  spoke  of  Chartres  Ca- 
thedral he  made  use  of  the  term  barbare;  even  to  the  church- 
man F^nelon  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  appeared 
unreasoned  and  faulty. 

The  opprobrious  term  was  fixed  by  the  Encyclopaedists 
of  the  next  century,  when  prejudice  against  the  Middle  Ages 
became  militant  and  organized.  With  exclusive  pedantism 
they  dismissed  the  most  national  and  civilized  of  arts  as 
worthy  of  those  rough  invaders,  the  Goths.  Voltaire,  who, 
says  Guizot,  garnered  only  what  was  mean  and  criminal  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  saw  in  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture 
"a  coarse  curiosity,  lacking  good  taste."  As  late  as  1800, 
a  project  was  abroad  to  disencumber  the  soil  of  France  of 
"these  overcharged  fagades  with  their  multitude  of  indecent 
and  ridiculous  figiu*es."  And  still  later,  the  students  in  the 
national  school  of  architecture  were  taught  to  despise  the 
most  reasoned,  the  most  robust,  the  most  logical  of  arts  as 
a  style  of  confusion  and  caprice. 
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The  rehabilitation  of  Gothic  architecture  in  France,  if 
tardy,  has  been  ample.  No  branch  of  modern  science  presents 
a  more  able  corps  of  workers.  While  true  to  the  Latin  genius, 
which  unites  clarity  of  style  with  an  exact  erudition,  they 
have  obeyed  a  yet  deeper  race  instinct  which  knows  that 
matter  must  be  vivified  by  spirit,  else  learning  sinks  to  a 
dry-as-dust  recording,  incapable  of  its  highest  flight.  The 
telling  of  the  monumental  story  of  France  has  been  touched 
by  the  sacred  flame  of  patriotism.  Like  paladins,  these 
modem  knights  are  abroad  on  all  the  by-paths  eager  to 
rescue  some  hidden  treasure  of  the  national  art.  Future 
scholarship  will  look  back  at  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  French  archaeologists  of  to-day  with  the  same  pride  that 
is  felt  for  the  Benedictine  savants  of  the  XVH  century. 

The  aim  of  archaeology  is  to  date  a  monument  correctly. 
How  to  do  this  by  scientific  method  has  been  taught  the  last 
two  generations  at  the  ficole  des  Chartes,  the  national  school 
par  excellence^  so  M.  de  V5gu6  called  it.  Archives  are  pored 
over  to  trace  each  link  with  history,  and  those  monimients 
which  have  no  authenticated  pedigree  are  compared  with 
those  of  certain  date.  Each  manuscript  date  is  verified  by 
the  analysis  of  the  edifice  itself,  whose  successive  campaigns 
of  building  are  deciphered,  since  few  and  far  between  are  the 
homogeneous  churches.  Each  restoration  also  is  verified. 
One  of  the  solid  bases  for  archaeological  exactness  is  the 
knowledge  of  profiles,  which  are  called  by  the  English  text- 
book rib  molds,  arch  molds,  pier  molds,  or  base  molds.  By 
a  comparative  analysis  of  profiles,  a  monument  can  now  be 
accurately  dated.  As  keystones  were  of  different  tj'pes  in 
the  various  earlier  decades  of  Gothic,  they  too  help  to  sub- 
stantiate an  edifice.^ 

Churches  of  one  region  are  contrasted  with  those  of  another. 
The  material  employed  is  considered,  since  the  stone  of  a 
province   causes    richness   or   poverty    of    sculpture:     thus, 

*E.  Lef^TTe-Pooialia.  "Le  plan  d*iiiie  monographie  d*^ise  fi  le  vocabuUir'^ 
archfologique,'*  in  Reru$  de  Cart  ckrHien^  1010,  p.  970.  He  has  written  on  the  same 
•ubjcci  in  BmlUtm  MomwwmUak  lOOe,  vol.  70,  p.  46S,  and  1907.  vol  71.  pp.  136, 551. 6S5. 
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Brittany's  granite  and  Auvergne's  lava  mean  an  undeveloped 
sculpture  compared  with  the  fine  white  limestone  districts 
of  the  Oise,  or  in  Normandy  and  Poitou.  When  practicable, 
excavations  under  an  edifice  can  give  data  concerning  previous 
churches  on  the  site. 

M.  Jules  Quicherat  was  the  first  to  teach  that  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages  architecture  was  the  history  of  the  archi- 
tect's fight  against  the  weight  and  push  of  the  vaulting.* 
Once  the  right  path  was  blazed,  many  an  able  pioneer  helped 
clear  the  new  road — ^such  students  as  Viollet-le-Duc,  de 
Caumont,  Woillez,  Prosper  Merimee,  de  Dion,  Coutan,  de 
Beaurepaire,  Grandmaison,  Revoil,  Rupricht-Robert,  Felix 
de  Vemeilh,  Anthyme  Saint-Paul,  Louis  Courajod,  Buhot  de 
Kersers.  At  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  Robert  de  Lasteyrie 
occupied  with  distinction  the  chair  held  by  Quicherat  for 
thirty  years,  and  his  pupils,  Camille  Enlart  and  Eugene 
Lef^vre-Pontalis,  in  their  turn,  are  passing  on  the  high  tra- 
dition to  a  younger  school.  M.  Enlart,  the  director  of  the 
museimi  of  comparative  sculpture  at  the  Trocadero,  is  an 
authority  on  Romanesque  architectiu*e,  and  has  initiated  the 
study  of  the  spread  of  Gothic  architectiu*e  in  mediaeval  Italy, 
Spain,  the  North,  and  the  Levant.^  M.  Lefevre-Pontalis  has 
written  a  host  of  erudite  monographs;  one  learns  to  accept 
his  decisions  as  final,  in  so  far  as  the  ever-expanding  realm  of 
knowledge  can  be  final.  He  directs  the  invaluable  publications 
called  the  Congres  Arch^logique  de  France  and  the  BttUetin 
Monumentaly  and  he  edits  those  excellent  short  studies  known 
as  the  Petites  Monographies  des  grands  Sdifices  de  la  France^ 
which  are  convenient  pocket  guides  for  the  serious  tourist.* 

^  Jules  Quicherat,  "La  crois^  d*ogives  et  son  origine,*'  in  Milanges  d^archiologie  ei 
d:huUnre  (1850),  vol.  2,  p.  497. 

'  Camille  Enlart,  Origines  franqaises  de  r architecture  gothique  en  Italie  (Paris,  189S); 
ibid..  Lea  origines  de  V architecture  gothique  en  Espagne  et  en  Portugal  (Paris,  1894); 
ibid..  Notes  archiologiques  sur  les  abbayes  cisierdennes  de  Scandinavie  (Paris,  1894); 
ibid.,  Villard  de  Honnecourt  et  les  Cisterciens  (Paris,  1895);  ibid.,  Uart  gothique  et 
de  la  Renaissance  en  Chypre  (Paris,  Leroux,  1899),  2  vols.;  £mile  Bertaud,  L*art  dans 
r  Italie  mSridionale  (Paris,  Fontemoing,  1904). 

*  Other  publications  of  value  to  the  student  are  the  Revue  de  Vart  chrHien,  Gazette 
des  Beaux-ArtSt  Moyen^Age,  VArehMogie,  Bibliothique  de  VEcole  des  Chartes,  Revue 
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Each  year  is  producing  final  monographs  on  the  chief 
churches  of  France.  M.  Georges  Durand  has  rendered  fit- 
ting tribute  to  Amiens.  M.  de  Farcy  has  identified  himself 
with  Angers,  Rene  Merlet  with  Chartres,  Lucien  Broche 
with  Laon,  and  Lucien  Begule  with  Lyons.  MIVI.  Brutails 
has  specialized  on  Gascony,  the  ThoIHer  and  H.  du  Ranquet 
on  Auvergne,  Labande  on  Provence,  Berthel6  on  Plantagenet 
Gothic,  Andre  Rhein  on  Poitou  and  Anjou,  £mile  Bonnet  on 
Herault,  Charles  Poree  on  Burgimdy,  and  Louis  Demaison  on 
Champagne.  Other  able  students  are  MM.  Bouet,  Louis 
Serbat,  Marcel  Aubert,  Ernest  Rupin,  Jules  de  Lahond^,  Ren6 
Page,  Amedee  Boinet,  Jean  Virey,  Robert  Triger,  and  Louis 
R^gnier. 

Precious  texts  have  been  unearthed  from  the  archives  by 
Victor  Mortet,  Henri  Stein,  and  Eugene  MUntz.  The  sculpture 
of  France  has  been  studied  by  MM.  Robert  de  Lasteyrie, 
£mile  Lambin,  Leon  Palustre,  Eugene  MUntz,  Gabriel  Fleury, 
Raymond  Koechlin,  J.  M.  de  Vasselot,  Paul  Vitrjs  Gaston 
Briere,  Andre  ^lichel,  Louis  Gonse,  and  £mile  M&le.  The 
latter  three  have  brought  out  monumental  general  works. 
Uari  goihique  of  Gonse  gives  the  most  exact  and  extended 
account  of  the  banning  of  Gothic,  says  An  thy  me  Saint-Paul, 
who  is  himself  one  of  the  most  inspiring  masters  of  mediseval 
archaeology.  M.  Michel,  who  is  conservator  of  the  national 
museums,  has  edited  the  superb  Hisioire  de  Vari^  to  which 
leading  French  scholars  have  contributed.^  And  the  ico- 
nography of  French  cathedrals  has  received  no  more  magistral 
treatment  than  from  M.  M&le,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of 
establishing  the  scholastic  character  of  Gothic  imagery.' 
His  path  was  cleared  by  pioneers  such  as  Didron,  Crosnier, 
Martin,  and  Duchesne. 

artktUofiipu,  and  the  Didron*8  AnnaUs  arckiologitpu.  There  are  H.  Havard*8  La 
frame*  ariisiique  H  wyonumenial^  VioUet'le-Duc*s  Didionnairt  de  rarchiteeiure  fram^aut^ 
Joanne's  Dietionnmrt  de  la  Framee.  The  regional  and  local  monographs  will  be 
given  here  wiUi  eadi  school  of  GoUiic  and  eadi  cathedral  as  it  is  described. 

*  Andr6  Michel  (Public  sous  la  direction  de),  Hidoire  de  tori  depme  Us  premiere 
iempB  ckrHiene  (Pkris.  A.  Colin,  1006).  10  vols. 

*  £mile  MAle,  Vori  rHigieux  du  XIIT  siMe  en  France  (Pkru,  Colin.  1006),  4to; 
Aid^  Lari  reii§ieux  delafindu  jmo^en  Age  m  France  (Paris,  Colin,  1010),  4to. 
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Happily  for  the  local  schools,  a  bevy  of  intelligent  church- 
men have  devoted  themselves  to  their  regional  monimients. 
I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  do  not  name  each  with  his  ec- 
clesiastical designation,  but  cite  them  here  simply  as  savants: 
the  Abbes  Eugene  Miiller  (Senlis);  Bourasse  and  Bosseboeuf 
(Touraine) ;  Ledru  (Le  Mans) ;  Auber,  De  la  Croix,  and  Mgr. 
Barbier  de  Montault  (Poitiers);  Chomton  (Dijon);  Bulteau 
(Chartres);  Abgrall  (Brittany);  Maurin  (Aix-en-Provence) ; 
Bouvier  (Sens);  Cerf  (Rheims);  Bouxin  (Laon);  and  for 
the  Norman  churches,  the  Abbes  Fossey,  Poree,  Loisel,  and 
Pigeon. 

The  list  might  be  greatly  extended.  One  can  cite  only  a 
few.  From  the  pages  of  such  students  have  been  written  these 
chapters,  by  one  who  has  felt  that  there  must  be  many 
travelers  who  love  the  old  cathedrals  of  Europe  and  have 
wandered  among  them  puzzled  by  half-understood  things, 
longing  to  know  with  exactitude  how  and  when  they  were 
built.  So  it  has  not  seemed  a  useless  task  to  gather  into  these 
ten  chapters  what  the  French  scholars  are  relating  of  their 
chiu*ches.  So  swiftly  do  archaeological  discoveries  follow 
one  another  to-day,  that  statements  accepted  now  may  be 
obsolete  to-morrow.  The  makers  of  history  and  art  books 
can  hope  to  serve  only  their  hour. 

The  new  school  of  Christian  archaeology  is  redeeming  the 
misrepresented  centuries  after  the  year  1000.  It  is  undoing 
the  systematic  falsification  of  history,  and  is  teaching  us  to 
read  the  past  other  than  by  the  printed  page.  Not  hate,  but 
love,  opens  new  windows  in  the  soul.  The  study  of  the  churches 
of  France  adds  flesh  and  blood  to  many  a  mere  name  in 
history.  One  gains  a  very  special  liking  for  little  Abbot 
Suger,  most  dependable  of  men,  whose  life  was  a  succession 
of  big  undertakings.  One  feels  reverent  affection  for  that 
sentinel  of  the  Church  and  its  guide,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
who  said  some  harsh  things  of  fine  churches,  all  the  while 
that  he  was  feeding  the  mystic  life  that  made  them  inevitable. 
And  very  real  become  the  bishop  builders  when  one  knows 
their  cathedrals.     One  pores  over  the  old  volumes  of  the 
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nisiaire  LiUhaire  de  la  France^  begun  by  XVH-century 
Benedictines,  and  still  being  continued  by  the  Institute  of 
France,  to  gather  details  of  good  Bishop  Fulbert  and  doughty 
St.  Ives,  who  built  at  Chartres;  of  that  distinguished  literary 
man,  Bishop  Hildebert  de  Lavardin,  who  worked  at  Le  Mans; 
of  the  well-poised  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully,  who  raised  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris;  of  crusading  prelates  such  as  Alberic  de 
Humbert,  who  began  Rheims;  and  of  Nivelon  de  Cherisy,  who 
built  SoissoRs,  and  who,  on  the  Fourth  Crusade,  played  a  fore- 
most role.  One  grows  to  love,  above  all,  the  saint-king,  Louis, 
truest  hero  of  la  douce  France^  who  illuminated  his  kingdom 
with  fair  churches.  And  no  one  can  admire  St.  Louis  and 
not  keep  a  warm  comer  in  his  heart  for  Joinville,  his  comrade- 
in-arms,  the  irresistible  seneschal  of  Champagne. 

Crusades  and  chivalry  and  all  the  multicolored  aspects  of 
the  Xn  and  XIII  centuries  become  clearer  to  the  imagination 
as  one  traces  the  story  of  the  cathedrals  of  France;  scho- 
lasticism and  the  early  days  of  the  schools,  when  Abelard 
sparred  with  Guillaume  de  Champeaux.  Very  real  they 
all  become:  Peter  the  Venerable,  good  Stephen  Harding,  St. 
Thomas  Becket,  John  of  Salisbury,  St.  Edmund  Rich,  Stephen 
Langton,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Malachy  O'Morgair,  Innocent  HI, 
St.  Bonaventure,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  France  welcomed 
them  all  during  the  two  vital  centuries  when  she  imposed 
her  literature  as  well  as  her  architecture  on  western  Europe, 
when  the  Paris  schools  were  the  intellectual  center  of  the 
world. 

To  point  a  rose-colored  picture  of  the  two  best  centuries 
of  the  Middle  Ages  would  be  absurd.  They  were  full  of  very 
evil  things.  There  were  horrifying  episodes  in  them.  "Barba- 
rism tempered  by  religion;  religion  disfigured  by  barbarism,'* 
is  the  definition  of  Balmes,  the  theologian.  The  inconsistencies 
were  gigantic.  The  same  men  who  sacked  Constantinople  in 
1404,  dealing  art  a  staggering  blow,  were  the  very  men  who 
in  western  Europe  were  building  cathedrals.  Then,  as  now, 
there  were  many  for  whom  religion  served  as  a  convenient 
cloak  for  the  lower  instincts;   then,  as  now,  there  were  many 
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who  never  lost  sight  of  the  higher  ideals.  Side  by  side  with 
the  evil  and  the  self-seeking  should  be  set  the  sublime  impulses 
which  checked  those  untutored  generations.  Do  not  hide 
the  merciless  laying  waste  of  Languedoc  by  the  north,  but 
do  not  forget  that,  in  the  same  hour,  men  had  reached  an 
abnegation  of  self  that  led  them  to  the  African  coast  as 
voluntary  substitutes  for  their  brother  Christians  in  bondage 
there. 

In  the  midst  of  its  himian  infirmities  it  was  an  age  that 
aspired:  its  poets  sang  of  the  Holy  Grail,  its  kings  and  its 
serfs  were  saints,  there  were  saint  scholars  and  barons  and 
merchants,  there  was  even  a  saint  lawyer. 

It  is  precisely  the  restored  balance  between  good  and  evil 
which  the  study  of  Gothic  art  is  bringing  about.  The  partisan 
may  go  on  compiling  a  police  gazette  and  call  it  history.* 
While  the  towers  of  Gothic  churches  point  upward,  he  is 
refuted.  The  modern  mind  has  once  for  all  grasped  that 
it  is  psychologically  impossible  for  an  age  to  have  been  sunk 
in  blind  superstition  when  it  coidd  build,  not  merely  one  or 
two,  but  hundreds  of  churches  whose  every  line  is  an  aspiration 
toward  sanctity.  The  cathedrals  are  the  true  apologetics  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Archaeology  is  again  proving  its  claim  to 
be  the  soul  of  history. 

'  "U  en  est  parmi  nous  qui  pr^f^rent  la  victoire  de  leur  parti  k  la  victoire  de  la  patrie. 
ficrire  Thistoire  de  France  6tait  une  fagon  de  travailler  pour  un  parti  et  de  combattre  un 
adversaire.  Pour  beaucoup  de  Frangais  6tre  patriote,  c*est  6tre  ennemi  de  Tancienne 
France.  Cette  sorte  de  patriotisme  au  lieu  de  nous  unier  contre  T^tranger  nous  pousse 
tout  droit  k  la  guerre  civile.*' — Fustel  de  Coulanoes. 


CHAPTER  II 

Abbot  Suger  and  St.  Denis-en-France 

Under  the  impulse  of  this  monk,  truly  great  in  all  things,  Gothic 
architecture  was  bom. — Felix  de  Verneilh   (of  Abbot  Suger). 

|HE  churches  built  during  the  evolution  from 
Romanesque  to  Gothic  have  been  called  tran- 
sitional, a  classification  which  would  be  most 
convenient  for  the  amateur,  had  not  archaeol- 
ogists decided  it  was  an  equivocal  term.  They 
say  that,  during  the  short  period  when  ""  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  inhabited  under  the  same  roof,''  the  Romanesque  parts 
of  the  edifice  were  placed  side  by  side  with  the  simultaneously 
built  Gothic  parts,  that  there  was  juxtaposition,  but  no  fusion. 
Vaults  were  either  barrel,  groin,  or  of  the  diagonal-rib  type; 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  transition  form  of  vault.  Arches 
were  either  round  or  pointed;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
transition  or  intermediary  form  of  arch.  And  since  the  radical 
distinction  between  Romanesque  and  Gothic  is  caused  by  the 
vaulting,  it  is  correct  to  call  that  part  of  a  church  where  was 
groin  or  barrel  vault  Romanesque,  and  that  part  where  were 
used  the  intersecting  ribs  Gothic. 

The  sequence  of  the  passing  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic  is 
obsciu^  because  there  is  a  lack  of  definite  dates.  From 
1110  to  1140,  while  the  intersecting  ribs  were  coming  into 
use  in  northern  France,  such  a  vault  was  practically  the 
only  sign  in  an  edifice  of  the  new  movement.  The  walls 
still  were  massive,  the  windows  still  were  small  and  round- 
arched,  the  sculpture  still  was  coarse  and  heavy.  Then, 
as  the  transition  advanced,  the  supports  grew  lighter,  the 
profiles  (those  cross-section  outlines  of  ribs,  arches,  capitals, 
and  bases)  grew  purer,  and  the  sculpture  discarded  Byzantine 
traditions  and  took  nature  as  its  model. 
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French  archaeologists  have  thought  that  the  use  of  diagonals 
came  about  first  through  the  desire  to  hold  up  some  groin 
vault,  on  the  point  of  collapsing,  which  would  seem  a  very 
sensible  explanation,  since  the  creative  genius  of  the  He-de- 
France  seems  dimly  to  have  apprehended  even  in*  the  first 
hour  the  stupendous  possibility  to  be  drawn  from  a  member 
whose  purpose  was  to  concentrate  force  in  order  that  other 
parts  of  the  edifice  might  be  relieved.  From  the  initial  hour 
began  the  evolution  of  the  cardinal  organ  in  the  He-de-France. 
Whereas  the  Lombard  architects  looked  on  the  diagonals 
as  a  mere  contrivance,  stubbornly  keeping  their  eyes  shut 
to  the  structural  possibilities  latent  therein.  The  masons 
of  the  He-de-France  at  once  began  to  profile  their  diagonals 
graciously,  and  even  before  the  genius  of  Suger  had  co- 
ordinated, at  St.  Denis,  all  the  foregoing  progress  of  the 
nascent  art,  craftsmen  had  occasionally  symbolized,  as  it 
were,  the  importance  of  the  intersecting  ribs  by  carving  little 
caryatids  for  them  to  rest  upon  above  the  capitals;  such 
figurines  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Oise  region  at  Bury  and  at 
Cambronne.^ 

Mr.  Arthur  Kingsley  Porter's  idea  is  that  the  transitional 
period  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  part 
of  the  builders  to  erect  a  vault  with  a  minimum  of  centering, 
and  he  cites  the  hollow  spires  at  Loches  as  an  experiment 
to  put  up  a  stone  roof  without  the  use  of  any  temporary  sub- 
structure of  wood,  which  apparently  was  costly.*  He  thinks 
that  the  earlier  Gothic  vaults  were  bombS  because  that  form 
facilitated  construction  without  centering,  and  that  the 
Lombards  dropped  their  precocious  diagonals  after  1120,  as 
soon  as  they  had  learned  how  to  build  domed  groin  vaults 
which  required  no  temporary  wooden  substructures.  What 
is  of  value  in  Mr.  Porter's  thesis  is  sure,  in  time,  to  pass  into 
French  currency;  until  a  majority  of  French  archaeologists 
find  his  explanation  better  than  their  own  it  is  permissible 


'  Congrh  Archiologique^  1905,  p.  89,  on  Bury  (Oise),  and  p.  48,  on  Cambronne  (Oise). 
•Arthur  Kingsley  Porter,  The  Construction  of  Lombard  and  Gothic  Vaults  (New 
Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1911). 
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for  us  to  agree  with  those  who  are  telling  the  tale  of  their 
own  national  art. 

Probably  the  earliest  extant  Gothic  vaults  in  the  He-de- 
France  are  those  at  Acy-en-Multien  (Oise)  and  at  Crouy-sur- 
Ourcq  (Seine-et-Mame).  Their  outline  is  rectangular.  Some 
intersecting  ribs  at  Rhuis  (Oise)  are  cited  by  M.  Lefivre- 
Pontalis  as  the  oldest  in  the  Soissonnais.  Diagonals  were  put 
up,  about  1115,  at  St.  Vaast-de-Longmont  (Oise),  Orgeval 
(Seine-et-Oise),  Viffort  (Aisne),  Airaines  (Sonune),  and  in 
other  rural  chiu*ches.  The  famous  ambulatory  vaults  at 
Morienval  were  probably  built  about  1122.  A  year  or  two 
earlier,  perhaps,  are  the  side-aisle  vaults  of  St.  Ctienne  at 
Beauvais. 

Bury  (Oise)  shows  the  first  extant  half  dome  with  ribs. 
Of  the  same  time,  about  1125,  are  the  diagonals  at  Marolles, 
St.  Vaast-les-Mello,  B^thisy-St.-Pierre,  Bonneuil-en-Valois, 
and  Bellefontaine,  all  in  the  Oise  department.  Bellefontaine, 
whose  date  of  1125  is  certain,  has  helped  to  place  other 
churches  of  the  transition  by  comparing  their  diagonals 
with  its  pointed  intersecting  ribs.  Bruy^res  (Aisne)  is  about 
IISO,  Poissy  (Seine-et-Oise)  and  Villetertre  (Oise)  are  about 
11S5,  and  so  are  the  ribs  of  St.  Martin-des-Champs  at  Paris. 
In  the  Aisne  r^ion  are  Berzy-le-Sec  and  Laffaux  (c.  1140) 
and  in  the  Oise  region  is  Chelles,  building  at  the  hoiu*  when 
Suger  imdertook  St.  Denis  (Seine),  1140  to  1144.  Cam- 
bronne  (Oise)  and  Foy-St.-Quentin  (Somme)  are  about 
1145.  Such  churches  as  Glennes  (Aisne),  St.  Leu  d'Esserent 
(Oise),  and,  close  to  the  latter,  CreuiPs  church  of  St.  Evre- 
mont  were  building  in  1150;  so  were  Chars  (Seine-et-Oise) 
and,  near  it,  Pontoise,^  whose  ambulatory  vaults  some  claim 
are  prior  to  those  of  the  procession  path  of  St.  Denis,  and 
therefore  a  link  between  Morienval    and    Suger 's   abbatial. 

'  In  eadi  vault  teciion  of  the  ambulatory  of  St.  Maclou,  Pontoise,  was  inserted  a 
fifth  ribw  which  sprang  from  the  keystone  to  the  middle  of  each  apse  chapel's  rear  wall. 
aDd  whidi  consolidated  both  chapel  and  procession  path.  The  diafponals  do  not  curve, 
as  do  thote  of  Morienval.  St.  Maclou  was  entirely  finished  in  the  XII  century, 
but  it  was  reconstructed  radically  in  the  XV  century :  the  present  facade  is  1450-70. 
A^sin  in  the  XVI  century  the  church  was  partly  rebuilt,  so  that  the  double-aisled  nave 
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The  big  church  at  St.  Germer  (Oise)  was  b^un  about  1150» 
though  certain  of  its  features  are  more  archaic  than  St.  Denis, 
built  before  it.  Some  of  these  churches,  called  transitional, 
used  wall  ribs  for  their  diagonals,  others  omitted  them;  in 
some  the  intersecting  ribs  were  pointed,  in  others,  semi- 
circular. 

Mr.  John  Bilson,  who  contends  that  diagonals  were  used 
in  Normandy  some  twenty-five  years  earlier  than  in  the 
He-de-France,  considers  the  early  dates  for  these  rural  churches 
improbable,  that  scarcely  any  were  anterior  to  St.  Denis, 
that  it  was  a  case  of  little  chiu*ches  following  the  great  churches, 
not  vice  versa.  The  earliest,  he  thinks,  was  St.  Etienne  at 
Beauvais  (c.  1120),  significantly  close  to  Normandy.  But 
Normandy  did  not  suspect  the  value  and  fecundity  of  diag- 
onals. That  feat  of  creative  genius  none  can  deny  to  the 
He-de-France. 

The  traveler  can  do  nothing  more  enlightening  and  de- 
lightful as  a  prelude  to  his  journey  among  French  cathedrals 
than  to  spend  some  early  spring  days  exploring  the  rural 
churches  of  the  privil^ed  land  of  the  national  art  which 
the  old  geographers  cuose  to  picture  as  an  island  inclosed  by 
the  Seine,  the  Mame,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Oise.  Numerous 
churches  of  the  transition  lie  between  Soissons,  Senlis,  and 
Beauvais,  and  once,  around  Amiens  was  another  such  center, 
but  few  of  the  monuments  there  have  survived.*  Go  to  Creuil 
and  see,  in  the  ruins  of  St.  £vremont,  a  rudimentary  flying 
buttress — a  quarter  arch  once  hidden  imder  the  lean-to  roof. 
No  doubt  the  architect  built  it  with  the  intention  of  bracing 
the  upper  walls,  but  since  he  omitted  to  brace  the  flying 
buttress  itself  it  failed  of  its  purpose.  Four  miles  away,  at 
St.  Leu  d'Esserent,  is  an  awkward  early  trial  of  a  Gothic 
vault  in  the  tribime  above  the  porch,  but  as  the  ribs  are  em- 
bedded in  the  cells,  no  proper  elasticity  is  achieved.     Go  to 

of  to-day  appears  a  beautiful  example  of  Renaissance  art.  It  was  at  Pontoise  that 
St.  Louis,  in  1244,  took  the  vow  to  go  crusadbg.  (See,  Lef^vre-Pontalis,  Monographie 
de  Viglise  St.  Madou  de  Pontoise.) 

'Arthur  Kingsley  Porter,  Medieval  Architecture  (New  York  and  London,  1909). 
In  vol.  8,  pp.  19SH251,  is  a  full  list  of  monuments  of  the  transition. 
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Morienval  and  study  its  remarkable  essay  in  spanning  a 
curving  section  with  diagonals.  Trace  these  early  steps  of 
the  national  art,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Gothic  bone  structure 
grows  plainer. 

MORIENVAL* 

I  approve  the  life  of  those  for  whom  the  city  is  a  prison,  who  find  paradise 
in  solitude,  who  live  by  the  works  of  their  hands,  or  who  seek  to  remake 
their  spirit  by  the  sweetness  of  their  contemplative  life,  who  drink  of  the 
fountain  of  life  by  the  lips  of  their  heart,  and  forget  what  is  behind  them 
to  regard  only  what  lies  ahead.  But  neither  the  most  hidden  forest  nor  the 
highest  mountains  will  give  happiness  to  man,  if  he  has  not  in  himself 
solitude  of  the  spirit,  peace  of  conscience,  upliftings  of  the  heart  to  God. — 
Letter  of  Sr.  Ivbs,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  1091-1115. 

Of  the  experimental  steps  which  led  to  Gothic  art,  the 
most  appealing  is  the  nimnery  church  of  Morienval,  a  humble 
forerunner  of  Amiens  Cathedral  that  has  made  as  much 
stir  in  archaeological  controversy  as  P6rigueux's  cathedral  of 
St.  Front  itself.  Morienval  may  not  be  the  passionately 
sought  cmvre-initialef  since  its  vaults,  while  they  betray  in- 
eicperience,  certainly  were  preceded  by  still  cruder  attempts, 
but  it  can  boast  that  it  is  the  first  Gothic  ambulatory  extant, 
and  as  the  curving  aisle  aroimd  the  chancel  is  the  most  ex- 
quisite feature  of  the  great  cathedrals,  Morienval's  humble 
first  essay  of  it  merits  a  pilgrimage. 

As  one  approaches  the  abbey  church  it  does  not  appear 
till  one  is  directly  over  it,  so  snugly  hidden  away  is  the  village 
in  a  fold  of  the  rolling  country  that  skirts  the  forest  of  Com- 
pikgne.  Perhaps  the  IX-century  nuns  who  chose  the  site 
may  have  hoped  that  the  marauders  of  that  troublous  time 

>  Comgrh  Arck4olo9ique,  lOOS,  p.  154,  on  Morienval;  ibid,,  190S,  vol.  2,  pp.  128. 
476,  oo  Morienval  E.  Leffvre-Pontalis,  Bru tails,  and  John  Bilaon;  E.  Lef^vre-Pontalis, 
L'ankiieeiun  rtiigintM  dam  Caneien  dioche  de  Soissons  au  XI*  ei  au  XIV  siicU 
(Parts,  Plon.  l8(M-97)»  8  vols.,  folio.  Also,  his  discussion  on  the  vaults  of  Morienval 
in  BuiUtim  Monumenial,  vol.  71,  pp.  100,  5S5;  1908.  vol.  72.  p.  477;  and  in  Cor- 
ttrpomdamtt  kiMariqus  «f  ankSologiqug,  1897,  pp.  19S,  197;  Anthyme  Saint-Pkul,  **La 
traasitioii,**  in  Rerus  de  Fori  ekrUien,  1805,  p.  IS.  Also,  his  studies  of  Morienval  in 
Uimoint  de  la  Soe.  ankiol.  de  PonioiM  .  .  .,  1804,  vol.  16;  Mhtioires  dm  ComUi 
mnkSol,  de  SenUe,  1802,  vol.  7;  Correspomdanee  kielari^ue  ei  arekMogique,  1897,  pp. 
129,  101;  John  Bilson.  on  Morienval  in  BuUeiin  MomumenUd,  1908,  vxA.  72,  p.  498: 
aad  Confrif  Arckiologique,  1905;  L.  lUgnier,  in  Mhmoiree  de  la  See,  ardUol,  de 
PomiaiM  .  .  ^  1805.  p.  U4. 
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might  ride  by,  unconscious  of  booty  so  close  at  hand.  With 
gratitude  one  learns  that  the  invasion  of  1914  has  left  M orienval 
unscathed,  as  well  as  those  other  memorials  of  tentative 
Gothic,  Acy-en-Multien  and  Crouy-sur-Ourcq. 

Because  of  excellent  proportions,  the  church  appears  larger 
than  in  reality.  The  exterior  is  Romanesque.  Two  time- 
stained  towers  of  the  XI  century  mark  the  angles  between 
transept  and  choir,  an  arrangement  derived  from  Rhenish 
churches.  At  the  west  facade  is  a  beautiful  XH-century 
tower.  It  was  building  while  the  nuns  were  proceeding  to 
tear  down  a  decrepit  apse  in  order  to  erect  the  present  east 
end  of  the  church.  In  that  new  apse  appeared  the  much- 
discussed  early  ribs. 

A  record  tells  that  relics  were  installed  in  the  church  in 
1122,  and  it  was  probably  then  that  the  new  works  were 
finished.  Ambulatories  had  come  into  favor  during  the 
first  third  of  the  XH  century,  when  need  was  felt  for  a  suitable 
corridor  for  pilgrims  to  encircle  the  altar  whereon  relics  were 
exposed.  Now  to  vault  a  curving  aisle  was  no  easy  task, 
owing  to  the  trapeze  shape  of  each  section.  Morienval's 
ambulatory  must  have  been  designed  to  hold  extra  altars, 
since  entrance  to  the  aisle  is  blocked  at  both  ends  by  the 
towers,  and  the  passage  is  so  narrow  that  only  one  at  a  time 
can  walk  in  it.  There  are  no  apse  chapels.  The  sculpture 
is  archaic.  Some  of  the  capitals  show  interlacings,  and  some 
are  of  the  pleated  type  popidar  in  Normandy.  The  diminu- 
tive corridor  has  four  small  bays  whose  clumsy  intersecting 
vault  ribs  are  of  the  size  of  the  average  stovepipe.  They 
curve  strangely,  and  two  of  the  keystones  are  not  in  the 
axis  of  the  passageway,  nor  has  elasticity  yet  been  wholly 
achieved,  since  the  ends  of  the  ribs  plunge  into  the  web  of 
the  vaidt. 

Over  the  choir,  consisting  of  one  large  bay,  are  intersecting 
ribs  that  appear  to  be  posterior  to  those  of  the  ambulatory. 
They,  too,  are  rude  and  large,  but. are  wholly  detached  from 
the  cells.  M.  Lef^vre-Pontalis  thinks  that  the  ambulatory 
diagonals   are  contemporary,   and   owe   their  more   archaic 
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character  to  the  difficulty  of  vaulting  a  curved  passage.  So 
swiftly  did  the  early  architects  acquire  skill  in  the  new  system 
of  building,  that  when  a  chapel  was  erected  on  the  northern 
arm  of  Morienval*s  transept,  at  the  end  of  the  XII  century, 
each  diagonal  had  become  a  single  slender  torus,  virile  and 
graceful. 

Of  less  architectiu-al  importance  is  the  Romanesque  nave 
of  Morienval,  whose  meager  vault  ribs  are  of  the  XVII 
century.  The  western  tower  was  the  prototype  of  the  Ro- 
manesque belfries  of  the  region  and  should  be  preserved.  It 
is  in  a  deplorable  state,  propped  by  beams,  which  are  gayly 
scaled  by  the  lads  who  ring  the  Angelus.  Little  Morienval  has 
the  huMan  touch  which  the  traveler  craves.  Set  in  the  wall 
above  the  Xlll-century  lord  of  Viri's  tomb  are  tablets  that 
commemorate  two  pastors  of  this  isolated  Valois  village 
who  were  heroes  as  valiant  as  any  crusader.  Their  combined 
ministry  covered  a  himdred  and  one  years.  The  first  died 
in  1840,  after  fifty-seven  years  of  service  here,  "faithful  to 
his  duty  in  times  most  difficult,"  and  difficult  indeed  was  a 
priest*s  life  during  the  Revolution.  "Pray  for  his  soul," 
begs  his  grateful  commime,  to  which  he  had  bequeathed  the 
presbytery  and  all  his  savings. 

His  successor  came  to  Morienval  in  his  'twenties,  fresh 
from  Paris,  his  birthplace,  and  on  this  dwindling  village  he 
expended  his  energies  for  forty-five  years.  Abb6  Riaux 
loved  his  parisl  ioners  like  a  father,  and  was,  says  the  memorial 
tablet,  "physician  for  body  as  well  as  soul."  Diuing  the 
cholera  of  1849  his  self-denial  elicited  a  gold  medal  from 
Morienval  and  the  village  of  Bonneuil,  where  is  another 
primitive  essay  of  a  Gothic  vault.  "The  state  of  decay  of 
his  beautiful  church  made  him  suffer,"  runs  the  inscription, 
so  he  willed  his  modest  fortune  toward  its  restoration.  Happily, 
be  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  church  he  loved  become  a 
savant's  shrine.  It  was  in  1880  that  M.  Robert  de  Lasteyrie 
first  drew  attention  to  Morienval  as  an  early  step  in  the 
tardily  understood  national  art,  and  MM.  Anthyme  Saint- 
Paul»   Eugene  Lef^vre-Pontalis,   and  Camille  Enlart  joined 
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in  the  debate.  The  archaeologists*  war  horse  they  have 
called  our  little  Morienval.  Such  widespread  discussion  and 
the  good  priest's  bequest  fortunately  brought  about  a  thorough 
restoration  of  the  choir. 

ST.  fiTIENNE  AT  BEAUVAIS,  AND  ST.  GEBMER^ 

Sous  le  porche  de  I'^glise,  chacun  laisse  le  fardeau  que  la  vie  lui  impose. 
Ici  le  plus  pauvre  homme  s'^l^ve  au  rang  des  grands  intellectuels,  des  pontes, 
quedis-je?  au  rang  des  esprits:  il  s'installe  dans  le  domaine  de  la  pens^  pure 
et  du  r^ve.  Le  g^missement  d'une  vieille  femme  agenouill6e  dans  I'^lise  de 
son  village  est  du  mdme  accent,  traduit  la  m^me  ignorance,  le  m^me  pressenti- 
ment  que  la  meditation  du  savant.  .  .  .  De  ces  parties  profondes  de  T^tre, 
de  ce  domaine  obscur  surgissent  toutes  les  puissances  cr^trices  de  Thonmie. 

— ^Maxtbice  Barb^* 

Close  in  date  to  Morienval  are  the  aisle  vaults  of  St. 
£tienne's  nave  at  Beauvais,  the  old  city  that  lies  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Oise.  The  intersecting  ribs  are  not  quite  so  stout 
as  those  of  Morienval,  but  their  ends  still  plunge  into  the 
massive,  and  they,  too,  are  round-arched;  their  date  is  approxi- 
mately 1120.  That  they  planned  at  the  same  time  to  throw 
similar  diagonals  over  the  principal  span  is  proved  by  the 
existent  lower  structures,  but  the  actual  vaults  there  were 
not  erected  till  after  a  fire  in  1180.  The  transverse  arches 
of  the  aisles  are  noticeably  stilted.  This  device  was  to  lead 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  how  to  raise  the  arches  fram- 
ing each  vault  section  to  the  level  of  the  diagonals'  crown, 
and  thus  avoid  the  excessive  doming  which  is  found  in  the 
earlier  Gothic  vaults. 

1  Congrh  ArehSologique,  1905, "St. fitienne,  at  Beauvais,"  pp.  15, 530;  ^oUet-le-Duc, 
Dictionnaire,  vol.  S,  pp.  254,  208;  vol.  4,  p.  289;  vol.  7,  p.  1S3;  Stanislas  de  Saint- 
Gennain,  NcHee  hiMtorique  et  descriptive  de  Vigliee  SL  Stienne  de  Beaupoie;  Victor 
LhuiUier,  St,  Stienne  de  Beauvais:  P.  C.  Barraud,  "Les  vitraux  de  St.  fitienne  de 
Beauvais,"  in  Soe.  Acadimique  d^arehMogie,  department  de  VOiee,  vol.  2,  p.  507;  Cangrie 
Ardiiologique,  1905,  p.  81,  "St.  Germer,"  L.  lUgnier;  and  p.  400,  "St.  Germer," 
A.  Besnard;  E.  Lef^vre-Pontalis,  "L'^gliae  de  St.  Germer,"  in  rAnnwdre  Norwumdt 
190S,  p.  134;  and  Bibiioth^iue  de  V£coU  dee  chartee,  1885  and  1889;  also  BvUetin 
Monumenial,  1880;  A.  Besnard.  Uigliee  de  SL  Germer  de  Flu  (Oiae),  (Fkris,  E. 
Lechavalier,  1913);  Paul  des  Forts,  "Une  excursion  en  Beauvaisis,"  in  BvUdin  de  la 
SociStS  d^hnxdation  d^AbbeviUe,  1903;  Eugene  WoiUez,  ArchMogie  dee  monumeniM 
religieux  de  Vancien  Beauvaisie, 

*  Maurice  Barr^  La  grande  pitii  dee  Sglieea  de  France  (Paris,  £mile-PauU  fr^res^ 
1914). 
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In  the  Xn-century  north  facade  of  *  the  transept  is  an 
oculus  big  enough  to  be  called  the  first  rose  window;  a  wheel 
of  fortiine  it  is  called,  because  the  images  aroimd  its  circle 
are  an  allegory  of  the  fleet  passing  of  man's  greatness.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  early  approaches  to  pure  sculpture.  The 
nave's  two  westernmost  bays  and  its  facade  are  of  the  XI 
century.  Had  the  original  choir  of  St.  £tienne  survived,  it 
is  thought  that  its  ambulatory  would  be  one  of  the  missing 
steps  connecting  the  cramped  corridor  of  Morienval  with  the 
double  procession  path  of  St.  Denis.  The  present  choir,  a 
Flamboyant  Gothic  structiu^,  is  famous  for  its  gloriously 
colored  windows,  some  of  which  were  made  by  that  notable 
family  of  local  artists  who  designed  the  big  rose  windows  of 
Beauvais  Cathedral,  Engrand  Le  Prince  and  his  sons  Jean 
and  Nicolas,  and  his  son-in-law  Nicolas  Le  Pot.  The  latter 
carved  the  cathedral's  wooden  doors,  for  versatility  was 
characteristic  of  the  artisan-artists  of  those  days. 

Ten  miles  from  Beauvais,  a  crawling  train  sets  one  down 
in  a  field  whence  a  two-mile  walk  leads  to  the  sleepy  bourg 
of  St  Germer-en-Flay.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  655  by 
Germer,  a  noble  of  Dagobert's  court,  nephew  of  St.  Ouen 
the  great  bishop  of  Normandy's  capital.  To  St.  Germer *s 
abbey  came  William  the  Conqueror  to  beg  the  French  king 
to  join  him  in  his  proposed  descent  on  England.  But  Philip 
I  gathered  his  counselors,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  support 
the  Norman  duke,  since,  if  he  gained  England,  he  would  be 
richer  than  his  own  suzerain,  the  king  of  France,  and  if  he 
failed,  France  would  have  antagonized  the  English. 

The  large  abbatial  church  of  St.  Germer,  if  not  beautiful, 
is  of  archaeological  interest.  Formerly  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  monument  of  1130,  but  closer  study  has  shown  that  it  was 
erected  diuing  one  bout  of  work  from  1150  to  1180.  Hard 
though  it  was  to  believe  it  the  contemporary  of  the  cathedrals 
at  Senlis  and  Noyon,  its  sculpture  is  too  excdient  to  have 
been  done  earlier.  The  crocketed  capitals  of  its  westernmost 
bays  were  never  made  earlier  than  1175.  That  the  church 
was  continued  without  pause  from  apse  to  facade  is  proved 
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by  the  imity  of  profiles  and  details.  Its  anachronisms  are  to 
be  explained  because  it  derived  from  a  side  current  of  Gothic 
art,  out  of  touch  with  the  swift-moving  main  stream,  which 
was  channeled  by  Abbot  Suger. 

The  architect  of  St.  Germer  showed  in  the  main  parts  of 
his  church  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  new  Gothic 
vaulting,  and  at  the  same  time  he  covered  his  tribune  gallery 
with  Romanesque  groins.  He  made  heavy  Romanesque 
piers,  and  simultaneously  he  essayed  to  disencumber  the 
pavement  by  employing  the  corbel,  or  side  bracket.  The 
Norman  zigzag  or  chevron  design  decorates  the  heavy  mold- 
ing of  the  pier  arches.  Over  the  sanctuary  he  attempted  the 
inartistic  experiment  of  having  his  ribs  converge,  not  on  a 
keystone,  but  directly  on  a  transverse  rib.  The  ribs  of  the 
upper  vaulting  are  heavy  and  ornamented.  The  pointed 
arches  of  the  pier  arcade  are  surmounted  by  round  arches, 
in  the  tribunes.  And  between  tribime  and  clearstory  are 
square  apertures  neither  Romanesque  nor  Gothic. 

To  meet  the  thrust  of  the  upper  vaulting,  some  rudimentary 
flying  buttresses  were  built  imder  the  lean-to  roof  of  the 
tribime  galleries,  but  as  they  themselves  were  not  braced, 
they  remained  ineflfectual.  The  collapse  of  some  of  the  high 
vaults  caused  the  addition,  later,  of  the  present  flying  but- 
tresses. The  exterior  of  the  church  is  gaimt,  with  windows 
that  are  small  and  roimd-arched.  The  west  fagade  was 
wrecked  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  never  restored. 
Walled-up  arches  mar  the  spacious  interior.  Thick  coats  of 
whitewash  cover  it,  and  when  dust  gathers  on  that  make- 
shift of  cleanliness  the  eflfect  is  tawdry.  Directly  behind  the 
apse  of  the  big  abbatial  stands  a  masterpiece  of  Rayonnant 
Gothic,  a  diminutive  church  whose  west  fagade  faces,  with 
awkward  closeness,  the  back  of  the  larger  church.  As  it  is 
connected  with  the  latter's  ambulatory  by  a  glazed  passage, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Lady  chapel.  Many  such 
imitations  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  of  Paris  arose,  after  St. 
Louis  had  made  his  shrine  for  the  crown  of  thorns.  The 
abbot  who  put  up  St.  Germer's  glass  reliquary  was  Pierre 
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Wesencourt,  who  ruled  from  1254  to  1272,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  king's  own  architect  designed  it.  That  Louis  IX 
contributed  toward  it  is  shown  by  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the 
donjons  of  Castile  in  the  storied  windows.  Over  the  altar 
once  stood  the  alabaster  retablo,  depicting  St.  Germer's  life, 
now  in  the  Mus^  Cluny,  at  Paris. 

POISSY » 

ChrisiiAnity  is  still  for  400,000,000  of  human  beings  the  great  pair  of 
wings  that  are  indispensable  if  man  is  to  rise  above  himself,  above  humdrum 
living  and  shut-in  horizons,  it  is  still  the  spiritual  guide  to  lead  him  by 
patience,  resignation,  and  hope  to  serenity,  to  lift  him  by  purity,  temper- 
ance, and  goodness  to  the  heights  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  Always 
and  everywhere  for  nineteen  hundred  years  as  soon  as  these  wings  flag  or 
break,  public  and  private  manners  degenerate.  Neither  philosophy,  reason, 
nor  artistic  and  literary  culture,  nor  even  feudal  honor,  military  and  chival- 
rous, no  code,  no  administration,  no  government  can  serve  as  substitute 
for  it— H.  Tainb  (189«). 

The  church  of  St.  Louis,  at  Poissy,  is  a  link  in  the  normal 
development  of  Gothic,  and  not  like  St.  Germer,  a  disconcert- 
ing anachronism.  About  1135  both  systems  of  vaults  were 
here  built  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Poissy  lies  on  the  Seine  slightly  above  its  junction  with  the 
classic  Oise.  A  pleasant  way  to  approach  it  is  to  walk  from 
St.  German-en-Laye  through  the  forest,  when  it  is  carpeted 
with  anemones.  St.  German's  palace  chapel  is  thought  to 
be  the  work  of  Pierre  de  Montereau.  One  goes  to  Poissy 
in  a  spirit  of  pilgrimage,  for  at  its  font,  in  1215,  St.  Louis  of 
France  was  baptized.'  He  held  the  gift  of  Christian  citizen- 
ship he  here  received  above  all  that  the  world  could  bestow. 
To  his  intimates  he  often  signed  himself  Louis  of  Poissy.  His 
grandfather,  Philippe-Auguste,  had  given  the  manor  of  Poissy 

*  Anthyme  Saint-Paul,  "Poissy  et  Morienvml,**  in  Mhtwirtt  de  la  SoexM  arckiol. 
de  PonUftM  ei  du  Vexin^  ISM,  vol.  10:  E.  Lef^vrr-PonUlifl.  L Arckiitcturt  rtlifieum 
datu  raneien  diocese  de  Saiseon*  au  XI*  ei  au  XII*.  eiMe  (ParU.  Plon.  ISM),  t  vols., 
folio;  F.  de  Wmeilh.  Le  premier  dee  wumuments  gothie  (Paris,  1804). 

'  Some  naive  XVl-centiiry  lines  are  under  the  window  of  St.  Louis*  chapel : 

"Saint  Louis  fut  un  enfant  de  Poissy, 

Et  baptist  en  la  pr^sente  ^glise; 
Les  fonts  en  sont  gard^  encore  ici, 

Et  bonor^  conune  rflique  ezquise.** 
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to  his  son,  on  his  marriage  to  Blanche  of  Castile.  Living  then 
in  retirement  at  Poissy  was  the  gentle  Agnes  of  Meran,  that 
aunt  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  whom  Philippe-Auguste 
had  been  forced  by  Rome's  decree  to  set  aside.  When  St. 
Louis  was  born,  on  St.  Mark's  Day  of  1215,  in  order  to  spare 
the  young  mother,  the  church  bells  were  silent.  The  Spanish 
princess  asked  the  cause,  and  ordered — ^gallant  woman  that 
she  was — ^that  every  bell  in  the  town  should  ring  out  a  joyous 
carillon  because  God  had  given  her  un  beau  fils.  Shakespeare 
would  inevitably  admire  Blanche;  she  was  a  Shakespearian 
character : 

That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  hardy  Blanche, 

Is  near  to  England;   look  upon  the  years 

Of  Louis  the  Dauphin  and  that  lovely  maid. 

If  lusty  love  should  go  in  search  of  beauty. 

Where  shall  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanche? 

If  jealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 

Where  shall  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanche? 

If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 

Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  Lady  Blanche?  * 

The  wide  ambulatory  of  Poissy  is  groin-vaulted,  but  di- 
agonals cover  the  two  oriented  apsidioles  that  open  on  a 
false  transept,  which  arrangement  of  pseudo-transept  with 
chapels  was  copied  soon  after  at  Sens.  The  three  eastern- 
most bays  of  the  nave  have  retained  their  primitive  inter- 
secting ribs,  which  are  round-arched,  decorated,  and  very 
broad,  as  are  the  transverse  arches  that  separate  the  vault 
into  sections.  Poissy's  sculpture  is  of  an  advanced  type. 
Owing  to  later  changes,  there  is  much  patchwork  in  the  church. 

ST.  DENIS-EN-FRANCE* 

Give  all  thou  canst:  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more: 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  this  branching  roof 

Self-poised. 

— Wordsworth. 


»"King  John,"  Actll. 

*  Vitry  et  Bri^re,  Uiglise  abboHale  de  St,  Denis  et  ses  iombeaiLX  (Paris,  Longuet, 
1908);  ibid.,  DocumenU  de  eculpture  frangaiie  (Paris,  1918);    Anthyme  Saint-Paul, 
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Finally  came  the  hour  of  the  new  architecture's  clear 
ac^ev^nent.  After  all  the  trial  efforts,  there  now  was  built, 
midway  in  the  XII  century,  a  monument  which  was  to  wield 
momentous  influence.  With  the  erection  of  St.  Denis,  the 
center  of  Gothic  art  may  be  said  to  have  shifted  slightly 
south,  to  Paris.  From  the  capital  the  new  movement  spread 
out  in  systematic  progression — each  church  comprehending 
better  than  had  its  predecessor  the  principle  of  thrust  and 
count^thrust,  each  drawing  from  it  further  consequences. 

St.  Denis  did  not  put  a  stop  abruptly  to  the  coexistence  in 
the  same  edifice  of  both  systems  of  vaulting  any  more  than 
it  began  immediately  the  usage  of  all  the  consequences  of 
diagonals.  Yet  none  the  less  the  Royal  Abbey  is  rightly 
called  the  first  Gothic  monument,  since  here  first  was  demon- 
strated stout-heartedly  the  advantages  of  the  new  system. 
Abbot  Suger  was  the  first  to  employ  the  generating  member 
with  the  fuU  intelligence  of  its  results.  ''From  the  moment 
of  St.  Denis'  conception,  Amiens  had  become  inevitable." 

It  was  Suger  who  wedded  definitely  the  pointed  arch  and 
the  intersecting  ribs.  He  dared  to  make  piers  so  slender 
that  the  beholders  were  astonished  they  could  carry  the 
weight  of  a  stone  roof;  he  dared  to  open  his  walls  by  windows 
90  laige  that  his  choir  was  called  by  the  people  the  lantern 
of  St.  Denis.  The  mastery  by  Suger's  craftsmen  of  the  art 
€^  stained  glass  was  to  have  profound  consequences  in  Gothic 
structure,  since  it  hastened  the  suppression  of  the  wall  screen 


^  StiKrr.  L'^glise  de  St.  Denis,  et  St.  Bernard/*  Mteoire  lu  Ji  U  Sorbonne,  IdmM  au 
BmUrtin  arekioiogique,  et  tir6  k  part,  1890;  F.  de  V^meilh,  Le  premier  dea  monununU 
ftdkiqufM  (Pkris,  1864);  Abb6  Crosnier,  *'Vitrail  de  Tabbaye  de  St.  Denis  eipliqu^." 
ID  Rerue  arckSologique^  1847,  vol.  7,  p.  377;  F41icie  d'Ayzac,  Ilisioire  de  rabbayt  de 
Saimi  DrnU-en-Franee  (Paris,  1861),  2  vok.;  Ferdinand  de  Lasteyrie,  IlisUnre  de  la 
peintwre  sur  verrt  (Paris,  Didot,  1852),  2  vols.;  Bushnell,  Storied  Windows  (New  York, 
MAcmiUan.  1914);  fimile  BdAle,  L*art  religieux  de  la  Hn  du  moyen  dge  en  France  (Paris, 
A.  Colin.  1910);  ibid.,  "La  part  de  Suger  dans  la  oration  de  Ticonographie,**  in  Revue 
4e  tart  ameien  ei  modeme,  1914;  L.  Levillain,  **L*^]ise  carolingienne  de  St.  Denis,'* 
m  BuUetin  Momumenlal,  1907,  vol.  71.  p.  211;  L.  Levillain  et  L.  Maitre,  "Crypt  de 
SC  Denis,'*  in  Congrh  ArekMogique,  1903,  p.  136;  Suger,  CEutres  eomplitee,  id. 
Leooj  de  la  Blarclie  (Paris,  Renouard,  1867);  HieUnre  liiUraire  de  la  France.  (Begun 
bj  the  X>*II-€entury  Benedictines  and  continued  by  the  Institute  of  France.)  VoL  li; 
n.  951,  oo  Suger,  published  in  1764. 
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Finally  came  the  hour  of  the  new  architecture's  clear 
achievement.  After  all  the  trial  efforts,  there  now  was  built, 
midway  in  the  XII  century,  a  monument  which  was  to  wield 
momentous  influence.  With  the  erection  of  St.  Denis,  the 
center  of  Gothic  art  may  be  said  to  have  shifted  slightly 
south,  to  Paris.  From  the  capital  the  new  movement  spread 
out  in  systematic  progression — each  church  comprehending 
l>etter  than  had  its  predecessor  the  principle  of  thrust  and 
counterthrust,  each  drawing  from  it  fiurther  consequences. 

St.  Denis  did  not  put  a  stop  abruptly  to  the  coexistence  in 
the  same  edifice  of  both  systems  of  vaulting  any  more  than 
it  began  immediately  the  usage  of  all  the  consequences  of 
diagonals.  Yet  none  the  less  the  Royal  Abbey  is  rightly 
called  the  first  Gothic  monument,  since  here  first  was  demon- 
strated stout-heartedly  the  advantages  of  the  new  system. 
Abbot  Suger  was  the  first  to  employ  the  generating  member 
with  the  fuU  intelligence  of  its  results.  "'From  the  moment 
of  St.  Denis'  conception,  Amiens  had  become  inevitable." 

It  was  Suger  who  wedded  definitely  the  pointed  arch  and 
the  intersecting  ribs.  He  dared  to  make  piers  so  slender 
that  the  beholders  were  astonished  they  could  carry  the 
weight  of  a  stone  roof;  he  dared  to  open  his  walls  by  windows 
so  large  that  his  choir  was  called  by  the  people  the  lantern 
of  St.  Denis.  The  mastery  by  Suger's  craftsmen  of  the  art 
of  stained  glass  was  to  have  profound  consequences  in  Gothic 
structure,  since  it  hastened  the  suppression  of  the  wall  screen 


"Su^vr.  L*^liie  de  St.  Denis,  et  St.  BeinAfd,'*  Mteoire  lu  4  U  Sorbonne,  iniM  au 
BuUfiin  arckMogiqye.  et  tir6  k  part,  1880;  P.  de  Vemeilh,  L$  prtmifr  du  wumuwunU 
goihiques  (Pkris.  1864);  Abb6  Cromier,  **Vltnul  de  Tabbaye  de  St.  Denii  expOqu^/' 
in  Rerue  arckiologique,  1847,  vol.  7,  p.  S77;  Ftiicie  d'Ayiac.  HUUjir$  de  Vahboffe  i§ 
Saint  Deni^-tn-Franct  (Paris,  1861),  ft  vols.;  Ferdinand  de  Lasteyrie,  Huiain  de  la 
printyre  sur  rrrre  (Paris.  Didot,  1852),  t  vols.;  BushneU,  Stoned  Wimdowe  (New  York. 
Macmillan,  1914);  £mile  BdAle,  L*arf  reiigieux  de  la  fin  du  inoyfif  dge  en  France  (Pkris» 
A.  Colin.  1910);  ibid,.  **La  part  de  Suger  dans U  ci^tioo de  riconographie,**  in  Rewue 
de  Cart  anrien  H  wu)deme,  1914;  L.  LeviDain.  "L'^glise  carolingienne  de  St.  Denis,** 
in  B^dUtin  Monumental.  1907.  vol.  71,  p.  til;  L.  Levillatn  et  L.  Maitre,  **Crypl  de 
St.  Denis.**  in  Congrh  ArdUciogique.  190S,  p.  196;  Suger,  (Entree  eomplHee.  id. 
Lecoy  dc  la  Marcbe  (Paris,  Renouard,  1867);  Hietaire  HttSraire  de  la  France,  (Dcgua 
by  tbe  XVlI-century  Benedictines  and  continued  by  tbe  Institute  oi  FVmnoe.)  VoL  11^ 
p.  961,  on  Suger,  published  in  1764. 
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between  the  active  members:  "Behold  I  will  lay  thy  stones 
with  fair  colors,  and  thy  foimdations  with  sapphires;  and  I 
will  make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles, 
and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones." 

Suger  has  himself  told  us  how  the  house  of  God,  many- 
colored  as  the  radiance  of  precious  stones,  lifted  his  soul 
from  the  cares  of  this  world  to  divine  meditation,  for  this 
Gothic  art,  whose  spiritual  appeal  he  had  apprehended  as 
profoimdly  as  he  had  its  structural  laws,  was  most  aptly 
fashioned  to  be  a  foretaste  of  the  Beyond,  neither  touching  the 
baseness  of  earth  nor  wholly  the  serenity  of  heaven. 

Doubtless  Suger  imderstood  the  importance  of  the  dedi- 
cation day  in  1144.  He  made  of  it  a  national  ceremony. 
He  started  the  Gothic  movement  intrepidly.  Before  a 
historic  gathering  of  bishops  and  barons  he  demonstrated 
that  a  Gothic  vault  was  lighter,  more  easily  built,  more 
economical,  and  more  enduring  than  any  other,  and  the 
important  men  of  France  went  back  to  their  own  cities  to 
spread  far  and  wide  the  lesson  they  had  learned. 

In  the  course  of  the  story  of  French  architecture,  fate  has 
most  graciously  allied  certain  moniunents  of  prime  archaeo- 
logical interest  with  people  or  events  of  historic  importance. 

Gothic  art  made  its  debut  in  a  unique  setting.  St.  Denis 
was  the  patron  of  France,  the  missionary  who  first  preached 
Christianity  by  the  Seine,  and  who  there  had  been  martyred 
in  the  HI  century.  On  Montmartre  is  the  crypt  said  to 
have  been  the  burial  place  of  the  first  Christian  martyrs  of 
Paris.  In  time  there  rose  on  the  road  outside  the  city  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Denis,  and  thither  were  his  relics 
transferred.  Each  of  the  three  royal  lines  that  have  ruled 
France,  Merovingian,  Carolingian,  and  Capetian,  chose  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  as  their  final  resting  place  and  loaded  it 
with  favors.  The  first  milestone  on  the  highroad  of  Gothic 
art  was  the  famous  center  of  the  nation's  life,  and  the  initiator 
of  the  new  system  of  building  was  the  maker  of  the  nation's 
unity.  Abbot  Suger. 

To  Suger  may  be  applied  the  mediaeval  term  for  an  archi- 
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tect,  Master  of  Works,  maitre  de  Fceuvre.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  how  he  reconstructed  his  abbey,  building  it,  he  says,  with 
the  aid  of  his  companions  in  the  community  and  his  brothers 
in  the  cloister.  The  people  gave  voluntarily  of  their  labor. 
When  a  quarry  with  suitable  stone  was  discovered  at  Pontoise, 
the  whole  countryside — men,  women,  and  children  being 
harnessed  to  the  carts — dragged  the  blocks  in  pious  enthu- 
siasm to  St.  Denis. 

The  tomb  of  the  martyred  patron  of  Paris  was  a  pilgrim 
shrine  from  earliest  days.  The  same  trait  in  human  nature 
that,  in  1915,  sent  Americans  to  gaze  reverently  at  a  relic  of 
their  national  history,  the  Liberty  Bell,  when  on  a  two  weeks' 
journey  from  the  San  Francisco  Fair  to  Philadelphia,  it  was 
exhibited  in  different  cities,  made  the  early  Christians  of 
Gaul  flock  to  revere  the  relics  of  the  holy  man  who  had 
brought  them  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  gospel.  Religion 
then  and  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  was  fraught  with 
patriotism. 

For  St.  Denis'  abbey  a  Merovingian  church  had  been 
built  by  Dagobert.  P6pin  and  Charlemagne  replaced  it  by  a 
Carolingian  church.  By  the  XII  century  the  abbatial  had 
become  inadequate  for  the  pilgrim  crowds;  people  were 
crushed  to  death  on  festival  days,  and  Abbot  Suger  decided 
to  rebuild.  He  began  by  demolishing  a  heavy  vestibule 
which  Charlemagne  had  put  up  as  a  kind  of  tomb  over  his 
father's  grave,  for  Pepin  had  begged  to  be  buried  face  down- 
ward in  penance,  before  the  abbey  church.  Suger  replaced 
that  encumbering  porch  by  what  is  to-day  a  narthex,  or 
forechurch,  formed  by  the  two  westernmost  bays  of  the 
edifice.  In  the  'thirties  of  the  XI  century  he  started  the  new 
works.  Romanesque  feeling  lingered  in  the  sculpture,  and  the 
stout  vault  ribs  crossed  each  other  in  round  arches.  By  1140 
the  west  facade  was  finished  and  ceremoniously  consecrated. 

A  month  later,  a  still  greater  gathering  met  at  St.  Denis 
for  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  choir.  To  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  Louis  VII  descended  into  the  trench  prepared 
for  the  foundation,  and  placed  the  first  stone,  and  as  Uie 
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choir  chanted  of  the  jeweled  walls  of  the  heavenly  city, 
Lapides  pretiosi  omnes  muri  tuiy  the  king,  profoundly  moved, 
took  from  his  finger  a  costly  ring  and  threw  it  into  the  mortar, 
which  had  been  mixed  with  holy  water.  Each  baron  and 
bishop,  as  he  laid  down  a  stone,  did  the  same.  Their  vehement 
faith  would  turn  to  literal  meaning  the  Psalmist's  dream  of 
the  celestial  city. 

In  his  choir,  Suger  united  definitely  the  pointed  arch  with 
the  intersecting  ribs,  and  the  ribs,  now,  were  not  the  heavy 
ones  used  in  his  forechurch.  All  the  arches  at  their  crown 
were  brought  to  the  same  height  by  a  combination  of  stilting, 
pointing,  or  depressing  them.  In  the  outer  aisle  of  his  ambula- 
tory, Suger  introduced  a  fifth  rib  in  each  vault  section,  which 
welded  the  apse  chapels  with  the  procession  path.  For  his 
inner  aisle  he  employed  what  is  called  the  broken-rib  vault. 
First,  the  keystone  was  planted  in  the  center  and  from  it 
branched  the  four  ribs,  each  regardless  of  making  a  straight 
diagonal.  This  became  the  generally  accepted  method  for 
vaulting  an  ambulatory.  Every  part  of  his  edifice  Suger 
supervised  with  untiring  energy.  Owing  to  the  waste  of 
forest  trees  for  machines  of  war,  none  of  sufficient  girth  could 
be  found  for  the  outer  roof  covering.  Suger  lay  brooding 
over  this  one  night,  then  started  up  impetuously  before 
dawn,  took  the  measurements  of  the  beams  needed,  and 
himself  went  into  the  dense  forest.  Before  nine  that  morning 
he  had  found  a  giant  tree;  by  noon  ten  others,  and  the  timber 
was  hauled  in  triumph  to  the  abbey. 

All  France  was  talking  of  the  new  works  at  St.  Denis. 
Never  before  had  been  such  a  gathering  of  skilled  masons 
and  sculptors,  of  goldsmiths  and  glassmakers.  St.  Denis' 
school  was  to  direct  the  glassmakers'  art  through  the  second 
half  of  the  XII  century.  Little  is  known  of  the  origin  of 
that  art;  the  early  basilicas  of  Christian  Gaul  had  made 
use  of  pieces  of  colored  glass  framed  together,  and  in  the 
X  century  figures  were  represented.  No  work,  however, 
previous  to  the  XII  century  has  survived.  For  the  earlier 
fenestration  the  term  "painted  glass"  is  a  misnomer,  since 
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each  piece  was  colored  in  the  mass,  and  only  a  few  black  lines 
were  applied  to  denote  the  features,  or  the  folds  of  the 
draperies.  The  artists  of  St.  Denis  obtained  their  relief 
effects  by  a  skilled  juxtaposition  of  tones;  intensity  of  hue 
was  increased  by  the  employment  of  thick  rough  leaves  of 
glass.  Scarcely  any  white  was  used;  in  the  ancient  windows 
no  spots  spring  out  unpleasantly. 

To  St.  Denis'  school  succeeded  that  of  Chartres,  which 
predominated  during  the  first  part  of  the  XIII  century,  while 
its  second  half  was  ruled  by  the  school  of  Paris,  when  windows 
of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  type  were  the  rule.  Gradually  the 
craftsmen  gave  up  their  sound  tradition  that  a  window  should 
be  a  transparent  mosaic,  subordinate  to  its  architectural 
setting.  They  began  to  treat  a  window  as  an  isolated  picture 
and  the  art  declined. 

Abbot  Suger*s  school  of  glassmakers  carried  their  art  to  its 
zenith.  Not  all  the  wonders  of  Xlll-century  fenestration 
equaled  the  unfathomable  vibrant  blue  in  the  background  of 
Xll-century  windows — a  fugitive  mystery  whose  secret  has 
been  entirely  lost.  The  popular  fancy  was  that  Suger  ground 
down  sapphires  to  obtain  his  magic  color. 

All  over  the  land  the  church  builders  desired  windows  like 
those  of  St.  Denis.  Suger *s  own  craftsmen  went  to  Chartres 
to  make  the  three  big  lancets  in  that  cathedral's  western 
front.  The  St.  Denis  school  influenced  the  superb  Crucifixion 
window  in  Poitiers  Cathedral,  and  others  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Angers  and  Le  Mans  and  in  the  Trinity  at  Vend6me,  also  the 
Tree  of  Jesse  window  in  York  Cathedral.  And,  had  the 
cjioir  glass  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  survived,  it  would  have 
been  of  the  school  of  St.  Denis. 

Suger  wrote  inscriptions  for  his  abbey  windows  to  make 
their  symbolism  clearer.  Owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  seven 
hundred  years,  few  of  the  St.  Denis  lights  have  siirvived. 
Four  are  now  reset  in  the  central  apse  chapd  and  in  that  to 
its  north.  In  a  medallion  at  the  base  of  one  of  these  windows 
Suger  himself  is  represented  holding  a  scroll  bearing  his 
name.    The  medallion  figures  are  of  the  hieratic  Byzantine 
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type.  Every  window  has  a  closely  woven  pattern;  each 
losenge  has  its  own  border,  and  a  rich  jeweled  border  surrounds 
the  whole  lancet.  Bracing  bars  of  iron  run  straight  across 
the  pictured  story.  Slowly,  with  infinite  patience,  worked 
those  old  XH-centiuy  artists,  and  never  has  their  handicraft 
been  surpassed  as  sheer  splendor  of  ornamentation. 

After  three  years  and  three  months  of  passionate  work, 
the  choir  of  St.  Denis  was  finished,  and  on  June  11, 1144,  the 
dedication  day,  the  relics  were  installed.  That  date,  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  architectiu'e,  may  be  called  the 
consecration  of  the  national  art.  At  the  ceremony  assisted 
Louis  Vn  with  his  queen.  Alienor  of  Aquitaine,  whose  strange 
destiny  was  to  make  her  patroness  of  that  entirely  different 
phase  of  Gothic  called  the  Plantagenet  school.  The  chief 
barons  were  present  at  the  dedication,  as  well  as  five  arch- 
bishops and  some  fourteen  bishops.  They  looked  and  wondered, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  returned  home  to  imitate.  The  bishops 
of  Noyon  and  Senlis  hastened  to  rebuild  their  cathedrals 
in  the  new  way,  and  some  of  Suger's  masons  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  former  prelate.  Bishop  Geoffrey  de  L^ves 
went  back  to  Chartres  to  build  the  most  beautiful  tower  in 
the  world,  and  the  sculptors  who  had  made  Suger's  western 
portals  (now  no  longer  extant)  worked  on  the  three  west 
doors  of  Chartres. 

On  the  day  of  St.  Denis'  dedication.  Abbot  Suger,  small 
and  frail  in  person,  but  towering  in  personality,  was  honored 
on  every  side.  When  the  abbot  of  great  Cluny,  Peter  the 
Venerable,  passed  from  the  marvels  of  the  new  church  to 
Suger's  narrow  cell,  he  cried  out  in  honest  distress:  "This 
man  condemns  us  all.  He  builds,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
God  alone!" 

Though  the  last  half  of  Suger's  life  was  an  example  of 
monastic  simplicity,  not  always  had  he  been  content  with  a 
monk's  cell.  Perhaps  because  of  his  conversion  midway  in 
life,  he  appeals  to  us  in  a  more  human  way.  Not  that  he 
was  converted  from  evil  doings;  his  purpose  always  was  high. 
But  in  his  position  as  St.  Denis'  abbot,  as  a  powerful  feudal 
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lord,  he  lived  sumptuously,  according  to  the  accepted  standards 
of  the  time.  He  mixed  freely  in  the  world;  he  directed  state 
affairs  for  the  king  to  whom  he  was  devoted;  he  went  on 
»  embassies;  he  even  led  armies.  In  1124,  when  an  Irate  German 
emperor  was  marching  on  Rheims,  which  he  had  vowed  to 
destroy,  Suger  in  person  led  against  him  some  ten  thousand 
of  his  abbey's  retainers.  That  was  the  first  time  the  oriflamme 
of  St.  Denis  was  carried  as  the  national  emblem.^  Suger 
had  grown  up  in  the  secular  atmosphere  of  the  Royal  Abbey, 
and  took  its  worldliness  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Of  peasant  parentage  himself,  he  had  been  brought,  a  child 
of  ten,  to  live  with  the  monks,  because  he  already  showed 
exceptional  qualities.  Among  his  fellow  students  in  the 
abbey  school  was  the  king's  son,  the  future  Louis  VI,  and  an 
intimacy  began  between  the  two  lads  destined  to  continue 
till  death.  When  Suger  became  a  monk  he  was  sent  on 
notable  missions,  for  he  was  gifted  with  tact  and  good  manners, 
vivacity  and  charm.  Sweetness  of  disposition,  mental  energy, 
courage,  and  absolute  integrity  won  for  him  general  esteem. 
Early  and  often  this  born  lover  of  things  beautiful  made  the 
journey  into  Italy.  It  was  while  returning  from  one  of  his 
missions  there,  in  1122,  that  he  learned  of  his  election  as 
abbot  by  his  fellow  monks  in  St.  Denis.  Louis  VI  had  come 
to  the  throne;  henceforth  Suger  was  to  lead  in  all  state 
affairs. 

The  genius  of  this  son  of  field  workers  had  pierced  to  the 
vital  need  of  the  age — unity  of  government.  Only  a  strong 
central  administration  could  cope  with  the  disintegration 
which  was  feudalism.  For  its  very  existence  the  feudal 
system  depended  on  the  absence  of  well-enforced  general 
laws.  It  was  Suger's  strong  hand  that  guided  the  early  steps 
toward  national  unity,  and  king  and  people  worked  for  it 
together.  Under  the  king  whom  Suger  served  France  began 
her  great  role  of  redresser  of  wrongs.  Louis  VI  was  the 
first  to  use  the  title,  king  of  France,  not  king  of  the  Franks. 
The  ideal  of  this  Xll-century  statesman  was  a  strong  central 

*  BIaHus  SepeU  Le  Drapeau  de  la  France. 
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monarchy,  coexistent  with  a  national  assembly.  His  high  con- 
ception of  solidarity  was  to  fructify,  within  a  hmidred  years, 
under  Philippe-Auguste,  the  grandson  of  Suger's  master. 

Suger  was  one  of  the  first  in  Europe  to  understand  political 
economy.  He  laid  the  base  of  a  sound  financial  adminis- 
tration. His  confirmation  of  a  charter  for  the  townsmen  of 
St.  Denis  gave  security  to  trade;  he  relieved  the  abbey  serfs 
of  mainmortej  built  a  Villeneuve  for  homeless  nomads,  and 
found  time  to  study  agriculture  scientifically.  Li  his  writings 
we  feel  the  first  breath  of  a  national  patriotism.  A  new  note 
in  that  age  of  unfettered  personal  impulse  when  might  meant 
right,  was  Suger's  constant  reference  to  "the  poor  weighed 
down  with  taxations,'*  to  "that  which  has  been  too  long 
neglected,  the  care  of  the  surety  of  laborers,  of  artisans,  and 
of  the  poor."  Many  a  modern  politician  could  well  ponder 
Suger's  censure  of  the  spoils  system.  "The  oflScers  dismissed 
carry  oflf  what  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,"  he  said,  "and 
those  who  replace  them,  fearing  to  be  likewise  treated,  hasten 
to  steal,  to  secure  their  fortune." 

Suger's  pre-eminence  in  public  affairs  continued  during  two 
reigns.  Louis  VH,  after  stimibling  some  years  without 
guidance,  turned  to  his  father's  coimselor  and,  during  his 
absence  on  the  Second  Crusade,  appointed  him  regent  of 
France.  So  masterly  was  the  abbot's  rule  that  king  and  people 
publicly  proclaimed  him  P^re  de  la  Patrie.  Suger  studied  the 
causes  of  the  crusade's  lamentable  failure;  be  felt  that  fore- 
thought and  prudence  might  win  success,  and,  though  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  he  began  preparations  to  carry  out  a 
crusade  at  his  own  expense.  Time  was  not  given  him  again 
to  prove  his  genius  for  leadership.  When  news  of  his  death 
(1151)  reached  the  court,  the  king  and  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars,  who  was  with  him,  burst  into  tears.  On  his 
grave  in  the  abbey  church  which  he  had  built  they  cut  the 
simple  inscription,  "Here  lies  Abbot  Suger."  No  need  of 
pan^yric.    "The  single  names  are  the  noblest  epitaphs." 

The  commanding  place  held  by  this  monk  in  the  estimation 
of  Europe  is  vouched  for  by  letters  from  pope,  kings,  and 
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many  a  dignitary.  The  king  of  Sicily  wrote  to  b^  a  line  from 
him;  the  king  of  Scotland  sent  gifts;  the  bishop  of  Salisbmy 
made  the  journey  to  France  expressly  to  know  Suger.  By 
one  clear  stroke  after  another — ^and  above  all  by  his  own 
writings — every  line  of  which  is  of  historical  value — the  picture 
is  filled  in  of  this  admirable  churchman  who  was  as  soundly 
honest  and  forceful  as  the  architecture  he  fostered,  and  whose 
ddicate,  ardent  soul  accomplished  remarkable  things  with  the 
reasoned  orderliness  of  the  art  he  loved. 

Suger's  sudden  but  thorough  conversion  is  attributed  to 
St.  Bernard.  Up  to  middle  life  he  had  been  a  type  of  those 
who  soar  as  high  as  human  abilities  can  reach  without  super 
natural  aid.  Entangled  in  the  mesh  of  various  employments, 
his  soul  could  not  rise  to  heavenly  things.  Then  the  trumpet 
of  Bernard's  reform  sounded  in  Europe.  Men's  hearts  were 
set  on  fire  with  repentance  and  aspiration  toward  the  highest. 
Bernard's  clear  eyes  read  beneath  the  outer  circumstance  of 
Abbot  Suger 's  life.  He  saw  that  here  was  a  good  man, 
capable  of  becoming  a  holy  one.  He  wrote  fearless  words  of 
disapproval.  "'One  would  think  it  was  a  governor  of  a 
province,  not  of  souls,"  he  wrote,  when  he  saw  the  abbot  of 
St.  Denis  ride  by  with  sixty  horsemen. 

Suger  b^an  to  scrutinize  his  manner  of  life.  Grace  touched 
his  soul,  pomp  was  laid  aside,  and  he  set  about  his  conversion 
with  the  same  thoroughness  that  he  displayed  in  all  his  acts. 
Before  reforming  his  monastery,  he  completely  reformed  him- 
self. With  St.  Bernard,  who  was  ten  years  his  junior,  he  was 
linked  in  ennobling  friendship  to  the  end.  ''I  know  pro- 
foundly this  man,''  Bernard  wrote  of  Suger  to  the  pope,  and 
I  know  that  he  is  faithful  and  prudent  in  temporal  things, 
that  he  is  fervent  and  humble  in  things  spiritual.  If  there  is 
any  precious  vase  adorning  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Kings, 
it  is  the  soul  of  tlie  venerable  Suger."  Wlien  Suger  lay  dying, 
he  wrote  to  St.  Bernard:  "'Could  I  but  see  your  angelic 
face  before  I  die,  I  should  go  with  more  confidence."  And 
Bernard,  who  was  to  follow  in  a  year,  begged  that  when  Suger 
reached  Paradise  he  would  ""  think  of  him  before  God." 
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Yet,  if  the  overwhelming  saint  could  change  the  whole 
tenor  of  Suger's  life,  the  cultivated  little  abbot  of  St.  Denis 
offered  a  gentle,  stubborn  opposition  to  the  puritanic  ideas  of 
Bernard  in  the  domain  of  art.  "Vanity  of  vanities,"  cried  the 
ascetic,  in  the  well-known  open  letter  in  which  he  denounced 
the  new  luxury  in  church  building.  Churches  were  made  too 
long,  he  complained,  too  high,  and  needlessly  wide;  the 
capitals  were  carved  with  monsters  more  apt  to  distract  than 
to  lead  to  pious  recollection. 

The  art  lover  in  St.  Denis'  abbey  smiled  at  such  icono- 
clastic vehemence.  Suger  thought  that  nothing  was  too 
precious  for  the  house  of  God.  He  proceeded  to  erect  an 
abbey  church  as  imposing  as  a  cathedral,  and  to  enrich  its 
treasury  with  goldsmith  work.  Over  the  three  gilt-bronze 
entrance  doors  of  his  church  he  inscribed,  "The  soul  on  its 
earthly  pilgrimage  rises  by  material  things  to  contemplate 
the  Divine."  To  this  day  both  men  have  vigorous  partisans, 
and  those  who  set  out  on  a  cathedral  tour  in  France  are  more 
likely  to  be  on  Suger's  side  in  the  controversy. 

Suger's  subtle  mind  reached  beyond  the  ascetic's  maxim. 
Well  he  knew  that  both  saint  and  art  patron  were  needed, 
well  he  knew  that  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  as  instrumental 
as  himself  in  the  formation  of  the  cathedral  builders.  A 
living  example  of  Christian  perfection,  Bernard  fortified  the 
faith  of  all  Europe.  He  might  advocate  church  simplicity, 
but  it  was  not  without  cause  that  his  apostolate  preceded 
the  most  fecimd  creative  period  of  mankind's  art.  His  im- 
passioned love  of  God  warmed  the  imaginations  of  the  men 
who  b^an  the  big  Gothic  churches. 

What  remains  to-day  of  the  XH-century  abbatial  built  by 
Suger  of  St.  Denis.'*  Comparatively  little.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  west  facade  and  the  two  first  bays  of  the  nave  which 
form  a  narthex,  or  vestibule,  are  his  work.  In  the  choir,  his 
beautiful  ambulatory  begins  at  the  third  bay  of  the  double 
aisles.  There  are  nine  bays  of  Suger's  processional  path, 
and  from  them  radiate  seven  apse  chapels.  The  pillars  that 
divide  the  lovely  curving  double  passage  are  the  very  ones 
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which  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  people  dragged  from 
Pontoise,  and»  in  memory  of  the  little  abbot,  some  will  touch 
those  slender  columns  with  reverential  gesture.  It  was  Suger 
who  created  the  disposition  of  the  rond  poini  found  in  its 
perfection  at  St.  Denis  and  copied  in  the  great  cathedrals. 
The  crypt  also  is  his  work,  though  its  nucleus  belonged  to  an 
underground  shrine  built  by  Abbot  EQlduin  in  the  XI  century. 
When  Abbot  Suger  had  finished  his  choir,  he  proceeded  to 
make  a  new  Gothic  transept  and  nave;  but  of  them  scarcdy 
a  vestige  remains.  Some  sculpture  at  the  north  door  of  the 
transept  b  of  the  XII  century.  Whether  the  construction 
was  faulty,  or  whether  the  monks  desired  a  more  ample 
church,  there  was  a  total  reconstruction  of  St.  Denis'  abbatial, 
a  hundred  years  after  Suger's  day. 

THE  ST.   DENIS  OF  ST.   LOUIS 

Tax  not  the  royal  Saint  with  vain  expense. 

With  ill-matched  aims,  the  architect  who  planned 

(Albeit  laboring  for  a  scanty  band 
Of  white^robbed  scholars  only)  this  immense 
And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence. 

— W0BO6WOBTH. 

From  1231  to  1280,  at  St.  Louis*  own  expense,  the  present 
nave  and  transept  of  St.  Denis  were  built,  and  the  first  bay 
of  the  choir  as  well  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  chevet  were  re- 
constructed. Inasmuch  as  the  new  nave  was  wider  tlian 
the  choir,  a  canted  bay  of  the  latter  joined  it  to  the  transept. 

St.  Denis,  as  it  now  appears,  presents  the  noble  elegance  of 
Gothic  art  in  its  golden  hour.  The  new  transept  was  made 
of  exceptional  width;  its  aisles  and  stately  piers  compose 
picturesque  vistas.  The  triforium  of  the  reconstructed 
church  was  glazed,  one  of  the  first  essays  of  a  featiu*e  which 
was  to  be  in  general  use  in  the  XIV  century.  To  unite  tri- 
forium and  clearstory  in  a  brilliant  sparkle  of  color  added  to 
the  magnificence  of  a  church,  but  it  marked  a  decline  in  the 
sound  structiu'al  laws  of  Gothic.  The  purpose  of  a  triforium 
arcade  was  to  beautify  the  plain  wall  surface  necessitated  by 
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the  lean-to  roof  over  the  side  aisles.  When  that  blind  arcade 
was  opened,  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  aisles  had  to  be  changed 
to  a  conical  one,  which  signified  an  inner  channel  for  rain 
water  and  the  ultimate  deterioration  of  the  masonry.  Suger*s 
St.  Denis  had  started  the  delight  in  stained  glass,  and  the 
St.  Denis  of  St.  Louis  merely  carried  out  its  consequences — 
the  suppression  of  wall  inclosures.  The  present  upper  win- 
dows of  the  abbatial  are  poor  examples  of  Louis-Philippe's 
day. 

The  architect  of  Louis  IX,  Pierre  de  Montereau,  designed 
St.  Denis  as  we  have  it  to-day,  so  says  a  record  recently 
unearthed  by  M.  Henri  Stein.^  He  was  an  innovator  who  here 
first  accentuated  the  upward  sweep  of  Gothic  lines.  To 
that  Xlll-century  master  they  attributed  for  a  time  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle  of  the  king's  palace  in  the  Cite,  but  now  that  it  is 
certain  that  he  planned  St.  Denis,  it  is  doubted  if  he  made 
the  Sainte-Chapelle,  as  there  is  little  kinship  between  the 
two.  There  is  a  decided  likeness  between  St.  Denis  and  the 
chapel  of  the  palace  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  and  also  with 
the  Lady  chapel  of  St.  Germer-en-Flay.  Pierre  de  Montereau 
was  buried  in  1267  in  a  now-destroyed  Sainte-Chapelle  which 
he  had  erected  within  the  monastery  inclosure  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Pres,  at  Paris. 

Both  Montereau  and  Montreuil  claim  this  distinguished 
master.  Probably  he  was  bom  in  the  former  town  on  the 
border  of  Champagne,  as  his  church  at  St.  Denis  shows  a  trait 
of  that  region,  the  gallery  of  circulation  under  the  windows 
of  the  side  aisles.  Moreover,  two  of  his  abbot  patrons  came 
from  Montereau.  The  architect  Eudes  de  Montreuil,  whom 
St.  Louis  took  with  him  on  his  first  crusade,  and  who  worked 
on  the  fortresses  of  Aigues-Mortes  and  Jaffa,  was  a  son  of 
Pierre  de  Montereau,  it  is  supposed,  and  his  name  should  be 
spelled  in  the  same  way. 

No  tomb  in  St.  Denis'  abbey  church  predates  the  XHI 

^  Henri  Stein,  Les  archiUctes  dcs  caihidrales  gothiquea  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1908) ; 
ibid.,  **  Pierre  de  Montereau,"  in  MSmoires  de  la  SociitS  des  antiquaires  de  France, 
1900,  vol.  61. 
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century.  To  honor  King  Dagobert,  founder  of  the  abbey,  St. 
Louis  put  up  an  elaborate  monument  and  ordered  the  effigies 
that  distinguish  his  royal  predecessors'  graves.  With  the 
tombstone  of  St.  Louis'  son,  Philip  the  Bold,  began  portrait 
work.  An  exact  likeness  of  Charles  V,  the  good  Valob  king, 
was  made  by  his  Flemish  sculptor,  Andr6  Beauneveu,  and  of 
almost  too  great  realism  is  that  of  his  general  Bertran  Dugues- 
din,  whom  King  Charles  ordered  buried  with  royal  honors 
in  the  national  necropolis. 

It  was  the  XVI  century  that  added  to  St.  Denis'  the 
three  tombs  of  most  architectural  pretensions,  those  of  Louis 
Xn,  Francis  I,  and  Henry  II.  The  monument  of  Louis  XII 
and  Anne  of  Brittany  was  undertaken  (1516-32)  by  Jean 
Juste,  who  with  his  brothers  had  come  north  from  Florence, 
being  among  the  first  to  bring  into  France  the  ideals  of  the 
Renaissance.^  It  has  been  suggested  tliat  the  king's  and 
queen's  kneeling  images  are  from  the  studio  at  Tours  of 
Guillaume  Regnault,  who  for  forty  years  was  co-worker  with 
Michel  Colombe,  last  of  the  great  Gothic  artists.  The  prianU 
are  still  quite  French  in  treatment.  Jean  Juste  made  the 
gisanU  and  his  brother  and  nephew  aided  with  the  lesser 
sculpture.  It  was  Louis  XII  who  ordered  artists  at  Genoa  to 
make,  in  1502,  the  Carrara  marble  tomb  of  his  father,  the 
poet-duke,  Charles  d'Orl^ans,  and  of  his  grandfather,  the 
murdered  duke  of  Orleans,  builder  of  Pierrefonds  Castle,  and 
son  of  the  art-loving  Valob  king,  Charles  V. 

The  tomb  of  Francis  I  (1549-59)  was  designed  by 
Philibert  de  Lorme.  Pierre  Bontemps  fashioned  the  bas- 
reliefs  that  celebrate  the  wars  in  Italy;  he  and  other  masters 
made  the  prianis  and  gisanU.  The  tomb  of  Henry  11  and 
Catlierine  de  Medici  (1570)  of  less  artistic  value,  has  a  compli- 
cated history.  The  Italian,  Primatici,  directed  the  works; 
Domenico  Florentino  made  the  king's  kneeling  figure,  and 

*  A.  <!«•  MoDUi|(lon.  **  La  families  d«  Juste  en  Fimnce.**  in  BuUeiin  Momumrmial, 
1H70.  vol.  4i.  pp.  76, 708.  DeUils  of  the  tombs  of  St.  Denis  are  to  be  found  in  Pmlustie. 
La  Rmahtane*  fn  France  (1888);  Gonse,  La  Scniphire  fran^ite  depuis  U  XiV*  nfr/« 
(1895);  Vitr>'»  Mickei  Colombe  ei  la  sculpture  fran^ise  (1901);  and  in  writings  by  .\. 
2wint-Pku]  and  Louis  Courajod. 
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Grennain  Pflon  his  gisant;  Jerome  deUa  Robbia  chiseled  the 
queen's  death  image. 

To  sum  up:  there  are  in  St.  Denis'  abbatial  three  totally 
different  parts,  built  in  different  periods.  There  is  Suger's 
forechurch,  in  which  linger  Romanesque  echoes;  there  is  the 
ambulatory  of  purest  Primary  (xothic  built  a  little  later  by 
the  same  great  abbot;  and  finally  there  are  nave,  transept, 
and'  the  main  parts  of  the  choir  erected  during  the  reign  of 
St.  Louis  in  the  zenith  of  (xothic  art. 

As  one  stands  in  the  center  of  the  church,  gazing  along  its 
vaulting,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  axis  is  broken  three 
times,  and  each  divergence  from  the  straight  line  conforms  to 
one  of  the  different  stages  of  work.  The  deviation  of  the 
axis  line  once  was  called  poetically  inclinaio  capUe  (et  indinato 
capile^  emisit  spirUum — St.  John  xix:30).  It  was  thought  to 
symbolize  the  inclining  of  Christ's  head  on  the  Cross.  When 
M.  Robert  de  Lasteyrie  proved  that  a  constructive  mis- 
calculation was  the  cause  of  the  irr^ular  line,  the  beautiful 
idea  had  to  be  renounced.^  In  each  successive  addition  to  a 
church  it  was  difficult  for  the  architect  to  start  the  new  part 
exactly  on  the  same  axis  as  the  old,  since  usually  a  temporary 
wall  shut  off  the  portion  of  the  church  already  finished  and 
in  use.  The  slightest  miscalculation  at  the  start  led  to  a 
very  apparent  deflection  of  alignment.  Those  churches  which 
show  irr^ular  alignment  are  known  to  have  been  built  in 
successive  stages.  A  number  of  church  choirs  slant  to  the 
south,  whereas  were  the  figure  on  the  crucifix  taken  as  model 
they  would  deviate  to  the  north.  In  churches  without  a 
transept,  or,  in  other  words,  churches  that  lack  the  extended 
arms  of  the  cross,  is  sometimes  foimd  a  decided  slant  to  the 
north.     Moreover,  the  crucifix  of  that  epoch  represented  a 


'  R.  de  Lasteyrie,  "La  deviation  de  Taze  des  ^lises  est-elle  symbolique? **  in  BulUtin 
Monumental^  1905,  voL  69,  p.  422,  also  published  separately;  A.  Saint-Paul  **Les 
iiT^gularit^s  de  plan  des  ^glises,"  in  Bulletin  Monumfntal,  1906,  vol.  70,  p.  129; 
John  Bilson,  **l>eviation  of  Axis  in  Medieval  Churches,**  in  Journal  of  the  Royal 
InstituU  of  British  ArchiUcts,  December  25,  1905;  W.  H.  Goodyear,  "Architectural 
Refinements  in  French  Cathedrals,*'  in  Architectural  Record^  vob.  16,  17,  1904-05,  and 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  3d  series,  1907,  vol.  15,  p.  17. 
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triumphant  Christ  with  erect  head,  for  the  art  of  the  Xm 
century  was  serene;  the  pathetic  in  religious  iconography 
was  a  later  development.  No  writer  of  the  period  mentions 
a  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  deviated  axis»  not  even 
Bishop  Guillaume  Durandus,  in  his  noted  Rationale,  or 
Signification  of  the  Divine  Offices.  There  is,  instead*  a  text  of 
the  XIV  century  which  says  that  a  certain  architect  was  so 
chagrined  at  having  built  a  tortuous  axial  line  that  he  never 
returned  to  be  paid  by  the  cathedral  chapter.  Mr.  Arthur 
Kingsley  Porter  thinks  that  the  deviation  of  the  axis  was 
intentionally  done,  in  order  to  overcome  that  tendency  of 
perspective  which  lessens  the  apparent  length  of  a  church  by 
foreshortening  its  far  bays.  By  slanting  the  east  end,  the 
distant  bays  could  be  brought  into  view,  and  thus  the  edifice 
would  seem  longer. 

The  Royal  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  suffered  during  the  Hundred 
Years*  War,  from  which  period  dates  the  crenelated  wall  at 
the  birth  of  the  towers.  In  those  checkered  times  the  silver 
tombs  of  St.  Louis,  of  his  father  Louis  VIII,  and  of  his  grand- 
father Philippe- Auguste,  disappeared.  In  the  XVI-century 
religious  wars  the  abbey  was  pillaged,  and  its  library,  a 
national  treasure,  was  burned.  The  Calvinists  carried  off 
Suger's  altar  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  on  which  the  learned 
little  abbot  had  inscribed  Latin  verses.  The  Revolution 
completed  the  havoc;  of  the  monks'  quarters  nothing  remains 
to-day.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  voted  to  destroy 
the  tombs  of  "our  ancient  tyrants'*  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  August  10th  that  had  unseated  the  monarchy.  So 
the  mob  sallied  forth  to  St.  Denis  and  scattered  the  dust  of 
the  patriot  Suger,  whose  life  work  had  been  the  public  weal, 
and  the  dust  of  St.  Louis,  the  most  conscientious  man  who 
ever  ruled  a  nation  and  the  first  to  give  France  her  written 
laws.  The  gruesome  account  of  the  wrecking  of  the  royal 
tombs  was  written  by  an  eyewitness.' 


>  I>unng  three  days  in  AujOist.  1793,  and  a^in  in  October  of  the  same  year,  the 
tomb^  at  St.  Denis  were  \ioUted.  Robespierre  stoo<l  long  9tu4>'in|;  the  chivalroui 
bead  of  Uenry  IV.  then  plucked  some  hairs  from  the  king's  white  beard  and  put  tliem 
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In  the  opening  years  of  the  XVHI  century,  the  abbey 
church  was  described  by  Chateaubriand  as  in  a  ruinous 
state,  with  the  rain  falling  through  its  roof  and  grass  growing 
on  the  broken  altars:  ^'The  birds  use  its  nave  as  a  passage- 
way; little  children  play  with  the  bones  of  mighty  monarchs. 
St.  Denis  is  a  desert."  Napoleon  began  its  restoration,  and 
many  of  the  scattered  tombs  were  brought  back.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  XIX  centiu*y  some  deplorably  bad  work 
was  carried  on,  and  the  robust  primitive  pr(^les  were  chiseled 
away.  No  sooner  was  the  spire  on  the  north  tower  finished 
than  cracks  showed,  and  the  tower  was  dismantled  to  the 
level  of  the  roof.  Later  changes  have  repaired  some  of  the 
stupidity  of  those  tasteless  renovators. 

The  very  history  which  had  been  enacted  within  the  walls 
of  the  great  abbatial  would  suffice  to  make  it  a  national  relic. 
To  the  Primary-Gothic  church  which  Suger  was  building  came 
Louis  VII  for  the  oriflamme,  the  banner  carried  before  the 
army  in  momentous  wars.  He  shared  bed  and  board  with 
the  monks  the  night  before  he  set  forth  on  the  Second  Crusade. 
To  the  same  early-Gothic  church,  in  1190,  came  his  son 
Philippe- Auguste,  to  receive  the  oriflamme  for  the  Third 
Crusade.  The  flame-colored  abbey  gonfalon  on  its  gold  lance 
flouted  the  German  emperor  when  Bouvines'  great  victory 
was  won  in  1214.  At  the  fimeral  of  Philippe-Auguste,  in  1223, 
a  little  lad  of  eight  marched  to  St.  Denis'  behind  his  grand- 
father's bier.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  populace  had 
beheld  their  futiu'e  saint-king,  and  an  old  record  tells  how 
his  noble  bearing  gladdened  their  hearts.  At  his  side  walked 
Jean  de  Brienne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  leader  of  the  recent 
Fifth  Crusade.  When  St.  Louis  came  to  St.  Denis  for  the 
oriflamme  in  1247,  it  was  to  find  a  totally  reconstructed 
church,  for  Pierre  de  Montereau  had  been  many  years  at 
work.     Joinville  in  his   memoirs   described   the  landing  in 

in  his  portfolio;  Henry  IV  had  abjured  Calvinism  in  this  very  church  of  St.  Denis  in 
1593.  The  corpse  of  Louis  XIV  presented  an  air  of  serene  majesty;  When  the 
coffin  of  Louis  XV  was  opened  the  air  was  infected  insupportably.  On  that  same 
day  in  October,  1793,  Marie  Antoinette  mounted  the  scaffold.  Her  remains  and 
those  of  Louis  XVI  are  to-day  laid  in  the  inner  core  of  St.  Denis'  crypt. 
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Egypt  of  the  Royal  Abbey's  banner,  how  for  miles  the  sea 
was  dotted  with  the  gleaming  ships  of  the  crusaders,  how 
the  king,  standing  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest,  on 
perceiving  that  the  leading  vessel  which  bore  the  oriflamme 
had  touched  shore,  leaped  into  the  sea,  sword  in  hand,  with 
the  cry,  "Montjoye  St.  Denis!"  And  uttering  the  same 
battle  cry  of  France,  princes  and  knights  followed.  Five 
years  later,  tested  by  defeat  and  imprisonment,  as  fine 
gold  is  by  fire,  Louis  IX  brought  back  the  oriflamme  to 
St.  Denis.  Again  he  returned  for  it  in  1270  for  his  last 
crusade.  Within  a  year,  the  whole  nation,  in  mourning, 
came  out  to  the  abbey.  In  a  reliquary,  the  king's  bones, 
embalmed  with  fragrant  spices,  had  been  brought  from 
Tunis,  and  the  new  king  bore  the  chdsse  solemnly,  and 
wherever  he  paused,  on  the  way  from  Notre  Dame  to 
St.  Denb,  a  memorial  cross  was  erected.  But,  to  give  the 
annals  of  the  abbey  church  would  be  to  tell  the  history  of 
the  French  monarchy. 

The  first  time  that  the  gonfalon  of  St.  Denis  was  carried 
against  Frenchmen  was  in  1413,  two  years  before  the  defeat 
at  Agincourt,  in  the  black  days  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
days  as  fatal  to  the  builders'  art  as  to  the  civic  life  of  France. 
What  those  dire  times  were  that  rent  France  to  shreds,  and 
how  la  fiUe  de  Lorraine  it  nuUe  autre  pareille  came  to  the  rescue, 
have  been  sung  by  a  poet  whose  high  destiny  it  was  to  fall 
in  recent  battle.  Charles  Peguy,  in  his  poem,  linked  the 
momentous  epochs  of  the  capital:  St.  Denis,  who  brought 
the  Light;  Ste.  Genevieve,  the  sentinel  patroness  of  Paris,  who 
guarded  it,  and  Jeanne  d*Arc,  who  lifted  up  the  torch  from 
the  mire — the  torch  which  the  fallen  heroes  of  the  World 
War  have  passed  on  refulgent. 

In  the  V  century  it  was  at  Genevieve's  instigation  that  a 
basilica  was  raised  to  honor  St.  Denis.  In  the  XV  century 
Jeanne  d'Arc  paid  tribute  to  the  first  martyr  of  Paris.  Her 
troops  lodged  in  the  town  of  St.  Denis,  then  moved  in  closer 
to  Paris,  and  in  a  shrine  dedicated  to  St.  Denis,  in  the  village 
of  I*a  Chapelle,  Jeanne  heard  Mass,  the  morning  that  she  led 
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the  assault  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  September  8»  1429.  When 
wounded  she  was  carried  back  to  La  Chapelle  (to-day  a 
dense  industrial  faubourg  of  the  city),  and  on  St.  Denis'  altar 
she  offered  tribute.  During  her  trial  at  Rouen  they  asked 
her  what  arms  she  had  offered  to  St.  Denis.^ 

"A  complete  knight's  outfit  in  white,  with  a  sword  that  I 
had  won  before  Paris,"  was  Jeanne's  reply.  "And  why  did 
you  make  that  offering?"  asked  the  judge,  bent  on  twisting 
her  every  act  to  sorcery.  Jeanne  answered  hardily:  "For 
devotion,  and  because  it  is  the  custom  for  all  men-of-arms 
when  they  are  merely  wounded  thus  to  give  thanks.  Having 
been  wounded  before  Paris,  I  offered  my  arms  to  St.  Denis 
because  his  is  the  cry  of  France." 

But  let  Charles  P^guy  speak,  he  who  fell  between  Belgium 
and  Paris  in  August,  1914:  ^ 

Comme  Dieu  ne  fait  rien  que  par  mis6ricordes/ 

n  fallut  qu'elle  [Ste.  Grenevidve]  vtt  le  royaume  en  lambeaux, 

£t  sa  filleule  ville  embras^e  aux  flambeaux, 

£t  ravag^e  aux  mains  des  plus  sinistres  hordes; 

£t  les  coeurs  ddvords  des  plus  basses  discordes, 
£t  les  morts  poursuivis  jusque  dans  les  tombeaux, 
£t  cent  mille  innocents  exposes  aux  corbeaux, 
£t  les  pendus  tiront  la  langue  au  bout  des  cordes: 

Pour  qu'elle  vtt  fleurir  la  plus  grande  merveille 
Que  jamais  Dieu  le  p^re  en  sa  simplicit6 
Aux  jardins  de  sa  gr&ce  et  de  sa  volont6 
Ait  fait  jaillir  par  force  et  par  necessit6; 

Apr^  neuf  cent  vingt  ans  de  pri^re  et  de  veille, 
Quand  elle  vit  venir  vers  I'antique  cit^  .  .  . 
La  fille  de  Lorraine  k  nulle  autre  pareille  .  .  . 
Gardant  son  cceur  intact  en  pleine  adversity, 
Masquant  sous  sa  visi^re  une  efficacit^. 


>  E.  O'Reilly,  Les  deux  proch  de  condamnation  ,  .  ,  de  Jeanne  d^Arc,  vol.  2,  p.  1S4, 
the  eighth  interrogation,  March  17,  1431  (Paris,  Plon,  18G8),  2  vob. 

•  Charles  P6guy,  (Euvree  de,  "La  tapisserie  de  Sainte-Genevi^ve  et  de  Jeanne  d'Arc," 
vol.  6  (Paris,  Edition  de  la  Nouvelle  Revue  fran^aise,  1916-18). 
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Tenant  tout  un  royaume  en  sa  i6nacit^, 
Vivant  en  pleine  myst^re  avec  sagacity, 
Mourant  en  plein  martyre  avec  vivacity  .  .  . 
JetAnt  toute  une  arm6e  auz  pieds  de  la  pri^re.^ 


'  Tlie  following  ii  a  free  rendering  of  P^y'i  verses: 

Since  God  but  acts  for  pity  of  us  here. 
So  Genevieve  must  see  her  France  in  shreds. 
And  Paris,  her  own  godchild,  swept  by  flames. 
And  ravaged  by  the  most  sinister  hordes. 

And  hearts  devoured  by  blackest  base  discords. 
And  even  in  their  graves  the  dead  pursued. 
On  gibbets  many  an  innocent  hung  high 
With  tongue  protruding,  pecked  by  raven  birds. 

France  all  despair.    Then  saw  she  come  the  Sign, 

A  greater  marvel  never  God  had  willed 

In  His  Serenity  and  Grace  and  Force, 

After  nine  hundred-twenty  vigil  years 

Genevieve  saw  approach  her  ancient  city 

Her  of  Lorraine,  emblem  of  God*s  pure  pity — 

Jeanne  the  Maid! — 

Guarding  her  heart  intact  in  dire  adversity. 
Masking  beneath  her  visor  her  efficacity. 
Living  in  deep  mystery  with  sweet  sagacity. 
Dying  in  drear  martyrdom  with  brave  vivacity  .  •  . 
Sweeping  all  an  army  to  the  feet  of  Prayer. 


CHAPTER  m 


Some   of   the  Primary   Gothic   Cathedrals:    Noyon,    Senlis, 

Sens,  Laon,  Soissons 

(Test  vers  le  Moyen  Age  inorme  et  (Ulicai, 
Qu'il  fattdraU  que  mon  cceur  en  panne  navigudi. 
.  .  .  Roi,  politicient  moiney  artisan^  chimiste, 
Archiiede,  soldat,  nUdecin,  avocat. 
Quel  temps!    Out,  que  mon  ccnir  naufragi  rembarqudt. 
Pour  toiUe  cette  force  ardente,  souplUy  artiste!  .  .  . 
Guidi  par  la  folie  unique  de  la  Croix 
Sur  tes  ailes  de  pierre,  6  foUe  Cathidrale! 

— ^Paul  Verlaine,  Sagesse,  7F.* 

T.  DENIS'  abbatial  was  an  object  lesson  in 
the  new  art,  and  the  bishops  returned  to  their 
dioceses  to  emulate  it.  Two  of  Suger's  personal 
friends,  the  bishops  of  Noyon  and  Senlis,  were 
the  first  to  rebuild  their  cathedrals.  Already 
diu-ing  the  Romanesque  stage  the  cathedral  of  Sens  had  been 
initiated;  it  now  was  to  be  carried  on  according  to  the  new 
system  of  building.  At  Laon  was  b^un  a  splendid  Gothic 
edifice.  At  Soissons,  a  new  cathedral  was  started  by  that 
masterpiece  of  Primary  Gothic,  the  transept's  southern  arm. 
And  many  a  lesser  church  now  rose:  the  collegiate  at 
Braine,  the  abbey  chiwch  of  St.  Leu  d'Esserent,  and  two 
abbatials  in  Champagne  as  imposing  as  cathedrals,  St.  Remi 
at  Rheims,  and  Notre  Dame  at  Chd.lons-siu--Mame.  Also  in 
Champagne  is  the  Primary  Gothic  church  of  St.  Quiriace  at 
Provins. 

The  cathedral  of  Paris  was  also  b^un  in  the  primary  stage 
of  the  national  art.  But  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  must  have  a 
chapter  to  itself.  Before  its  main  parts  were  completed, 
Gothic  architecture  had  reached  its  culminating  point.    With 

>  Paul  Verlaine,  Choix  de  Pois%e$  (Paris,  Charpentier,  1912). 
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It  ended  the  primary  group  and  opened  what  we  shall  call 
the  Era  of  the  Great  Cathedrals,  though  let  it  be  remembered 
that  all  such  divisions  are  arbitrary  and  made  use  of  merely 
for  clearness.  From  its  first  assured  steps  to  its  apogee, 
from  the  middle  of  the  XII  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
Xm,  the  sequence  of  Gothic  architecture  b  welded  too  logically 
to  be  defined  by  cut-and-dried  nomenclature. 

During  the  XII  century,  the  (xothic  cathedrab  retained 
Romanesque  features,  such  as  deep  tribunes  over  the  side 
aisles,  which  gave  them  a  wall  elevation  in  four  stories — 
pier  arcade,  tribune,  triforium  (to  veil  the  lean-to  roof 
over  the  tribune),  and  clearstory.  At  first  it  was  conmion 
usage  to  encircle  the  clustered  shafts  at  intervals  with  stone 
rings,  but  by  the  Xm  century  the  desire  for  an  unbroken 
ascending  line  had  grown  stronger,  and  the  employment 
of  such  horizontal  bands  died  out.  The  simultaneous  use 
of  both  round  and  pointed  arch  is  found  in  all  five  of 
these  Primary  cathedrals;  but  after  the  opening  of  the 
xm  century,  semicircular  and  equilateral  arches  rarely 
were  used  at  the  same  time  in  a  church.  Slowly,  as  if 
with  reluctance,  the  new  architecture  dropped  favorite  traits 
of  the  old  school.  Sculpture  continued  longest  faithful  to 
Romanesque  traditions. 

Noyon,  Senlis,  Sens,  Laon,  and  Soissons — it  seems  rash  to 
treat  of  such  a  bevy  of  churches  in  one  chapter,  when  students 
have  made  a  single  cathedral  their  life  work.  The  passing 
traveler  is  encouraged  by  one  fact:  each  big  French  church, 
once  seen,  remains  a  clear-cut  memory,  for  each  possesses  a 
distinct  personality.  To  confuse  one  cathedral  with  another 
is  impossible. 

It  is  an  instinct  deeper  than  mere  fancy  to  choose  a  season 
aesthetically  right  for  a  first  visit  to  such  sanctuaries.  For 
these  Primary  cathedrals  the  fitting  occasion  is  that  fugitive 
hour  when  the  leaves  are  multiple  yet  half  transparent  still, 
only  partly  veiling  the  virile  framework  of  the  tree.  In  them 
is  the  evanescence  of  spring,  the  slendemess  of  adolescence 
and  its  virginal  restraint,  that  something  of  youth's  severity, 
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that  something  of  youth's  radiance  which  is  joy,  but  not 
abandonment  to  joy. 

There  is  something  sacred  in  the  modest  sobriety  of  the 
earlier  Grothic  churches.  .  .  .  But  what  words  can  express 
their  unimaginable  charm!  If  all  true  art  is  but  a  symbol, 
a  prefiguring  of  the  mystery,  these  churches  veil  and  reveal  the 
coming  harmonies  of  the  Beyond  as  it  never  before  was  revealed 
and  veiled.  We  speak  of  Chartres  as  a  recollected  holiness; 
the  stones  of  Rheims  were  made  majestic  for  royal  pageants; 
Amiens  is  a  sursum  corda.  And  yet  there  is  something  in 
the  first  fugitive  hour  when  Romanesque  and  Gothic  met 
that  makes  a  deeper  appeal  to  the  soul.  No  Greek,  in  portico 
or  sepulchral  tablet,  conceived  beauty  of  lovelier  proportion,  of 
more  heart-piercing  simplicity,  than  some  of  the  earlier  churches 
of  the  national  genius. 

When  in  the  French  towns  the  word  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  on  a  tragic  day  of  September,  1914,  that  Rheims 
Cathedral  was  in  flames,  there  were  many  who  asked  breath- 
lessly: "And  St.  Remi?  What  of  St.  Remi?"  And  when 
the  invaders  burst  upon  Senlis,  many  who  knew  the  lovely, 
springtime  Gothic  church  of  St.  Leu  d'Esseient  trembled 
for  its  fate.  Over  the  birthplace  of  the  nation's  unity  of 
language  and  architecture  has  poured  a  pitiless  rain  of  iron 
and  fire,  a  destruction  akin  to  desecration.^  Cradle  and 
necropolis ! 

The  iron  grip  has  held  cloistral  Noyon  that  was  only  too 
content  to  be  forgotten  in  its  distinguished  retirement.  The 
proudest  mediaeval  thing  in  France,  Laon  set  with  feudal 
arrogance  on  its  high  hill,  has  been  long  years  in  chained 
captivity.  For  seven  centuries  the  faithful  bulls  on  Laon's 
towers  have  looked  out,  like  sentinels,  over  the  city.  With 
dread  forebodings  they  stood  in  their  captivity,  aware  that 
the  angel  guard  set  about  Rheims  Cathedral  had  pleaded 
in  vain,  that  the  tower  of  Senlis,  pride  of  all  the  Valois 

^  "The  privileged  land  where  the  Seine,  the  Oise,  and  the  Mame  approach  their 
waters  gave  France  its  laws  and  political  unity,  its  literary  language  with  its  incom- 
parable clarity,  and  its  Gothic  art." — Ernest  Lavisse,  HiHoire  de  France. 
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country,  had  been  selected  as  a  target  by  the  invaders' 
guns.  And  Bamburg  and  Limburg,  Halberstadt  and  Magde- 
burg, had  copied  Laon  Cathedral  in  the  old  days  when 
the  opus  francigenum  aroused  emulation,  not  hate,  across 
the  Rhine. 

Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  the  shells  rained  on 
Soissons;  town  and  cathedral  lie  in  ruins.  The  fair  cities  of 
this  inmost  heart  of  France  have  been  desolated,  the  loyal 
places  that  hastened  to  open  their  gates  to  Jeanne  d'Arc 
when  she  rode  by  with  her  king  from  the  coronation  in 
Rheims — Senlis  and  Laon,  Soissons  and  Compi^gne,^  and 
Crespy-en-Valois,  the  coimtryside  that  greeted  her  with 
such  love  that  she  said  she  hoped  to  be  buried  among  such 
good  folk,  among  these  chiers  ei  hons  amis  les  loyavlx  Franxois 
habitans  les  bonnes  viUes}  Always  in  the  vanguard  of  battle 
were  these  ancient  cities  of  France,  always  the  boulevard  of 
the  capital,  yet  the  wars  of  centuries  had  respected  their 
churches.  Future  ages  will  read  of  the  glorification  of  brute 
force  by  the  invaders  who  refused  to  take  pity  on  Soissons, 
Noyon,  and  Rheims,  when  they  stand  before  the  giant 
amorphous  1913  memorial  at  Leipzig.  Therein  speaks  the 
Prussian  purpose  as  distinctly  as,  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  speaks 
the  idealism  that  sent  the  old  and  young  crusading,  and 
spurred  man  on  to  ""the  bravest  effort  he  ever  made  to  save 
his  soul." 

Tragic  irreparable  early  churches  of  France!  Like  martyrs 
in  the  arena,  you  have  been  laid  low,  one  after  the  other.  .  .  . 
But  martyrs  leave  undying  memories.  If  loved  before  with 
an  almost  unfair  preference,  you  are  sacred  now.     Rheims, 

*  Con^T^  Arekiohgiqtu,  1005,  p.  ISl,  "  Compi^gDe.*' 

'  The  people  of  the  Valoia  country  cried  **  No^!**  as  Jeanne  paned.  And  as  she 
rode  between  the  great  Dunois  and  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  she  ezcUimed.  with 
emotion:  **  Here  is  a  good  people!  Happy  would  I  be,  when  I  come  to  die.  to  be  laid 
here  to  rest."  **  Know  you  when  jrou  wiD  die,  Jeanne?**  said  the  archbishop.  **I 
know  noL  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God,**  she  made  answer.  '*  I  would  it  pleased  God, 
my  creator,  that  I  could  go  back  now  to  serve  under  my  father  and  my  mother,  and 
to  keep  their  sheep  with  my  brothers,  who  would  be  right  glad  to  see  me  home.** — 
Prom  the  testimony  of  the  Comte  de  Dunois,  in  1455,  Jeanne*s  oompanion-in-arms 

in  lii». 
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Soissons,    Noyon,    and    Senlis — your    names    have    become 
sacramental. 

NOYON  CATHEDRAL! 

Vous  entendrez  rugir  une  de  ces  batailles 

Oii  les  peuples  entiers  se  mordent  aux  entrailles, 

Un  combat  formidable  aux  cris  ddsesp^rds, 

Dont  parleront  longtemps  les  hoimnes  effards; 

Car  nous  saurons  de  moins,  si  notre  France  expire, 

Lui  creuser  un  tombeau  plus  large  qu'un  empire. 

— Louis  Bouilhet. 

Most  of  the  cathedrals  of  France  have  an  early  history 
following  the  same  general  lines.  Each  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  through  a  Merovingian  stage,  and  to  have  rebuilt 
itself  larger  and  finer  in  Carolingian  times.^  The  inroads  of 
the  Northmen  pirates  and  the  conflagration  of  timber  roofs 
wrecked  most  of  the  cathedrals,  so  that  a  third  and  often 
a  fourth  reconstruction  went  on  during  the  Romanesque 
era — the  centmy  and  a  half  that  followed  the  year  1000. 
When  the  evolution  of  Gothic  art  was  accomplished,  there 
were  few  churches  that  were  not  renewed.  It  has  been  said 
that  never  before  had  such  a  noble  frenzy  of  building  seized 
on  mankind. 

Li  the  short  biography  traced  here  of  each  cathedral, 
seldom  will  an  accoimt  be  given  of  former  edifices,  but  rather 
the  story  of  each  church  as  it  now  stands.  While  some  portion 
may  be  Romanesque,  it  is  imcommon  to  find  any  Carolingian 
vestige  remaining. 

^  Congrh  ArehSologique,  1905»  p.  170;  E.  Lef^vre-Pontalis,  HiHoire  de  la  eathidrale 
de  Noyon,  (1901);  Vitet  et  Ramde,  Monographie  de  VSgliee  Notre  Dame  de  Noyon  (Puis, 
1845),  2  vols.,  4to  and  folio;  Bri^re,  Pride  descriptive  et  historique  de  la  caihidrale  de 
Noyon  (1899);  Camille  Enlart,  HdteU  de  Villes  et  beffroie  du  nard  de  la  France  (Paris. 
H.  Laurens,  1919);  Marcel  Aubert,  Noyon  et  see  environs  (Paris,  Longuet,  1919). 

'  Noyon  was  made  a  bishopric  in  the  VI  century,  when  St.  M^dard  translated  the 
see  from  St.  Quentin,  before  the  advance  of  the  Huns  and  the  Vandals.  St.  M^dard 
gave  the  veil  to  Queen  Radegund  in  the  Merovingian  cathedral  of  Noyon.  Two 
Carolingian  cathedrals  stood  in  succession  on  the  site:  in  the  first,  Charlemagne  was 
consecrated  king,  768,  Noyon  being  his  residence  before  Aiz-la-Chapelle;  in  the  second 
church,  which  rose  after  a  Norman  sacking,  Hugues  Capet  was  elected  king  shortly 
before  1000 — ^the  first  monarch  of  the  House  of  Capet,  which  was  to  rule  over  France 
during  seven  hundred  years.  Since  the  Revolution  the  sees  of  Noyon,  Senlis,  and 
Laon  have  been  suppr^sed. 
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The  bishop  of  Noyon  took  the  initiative  set  by  Abbot 
Suger  at  St.  Denis.  He  was  the  first  to  start  a  cathedral  in 
the  new  way  just  as  Noyon  can  boast  that  hers  was  the  first 
communal  charter  of  which  there  is  record.  In  1109  the 
liberal  Bishop  Baudry  granted  the  town  its  franchise,  without 
the  turbulent  scenes  by  which  other  cities  were  to  wrench 
theirs  from  their  feudal  proprietors.  ""Know  then,  all  Chris- 
tians, present  and  future,  that  by  advice  of  priests,  knights, 
and  townsman  I  have  established  a  commune  in  Noyon,'* 
begins  the  bishop's  parchment.  Many  a  neighboring  city 
modeled  its  charter  on  that  of  Noyon. 

The  quiet  towns  on  the  Oise  played  a  precocious  part  in  what 
Gratry  calls  ""the  big  historic  effort  at  justice  which  occiured 
in  the  XH  centiuy,  the  strong  will  to  get  out  of  barbaric 
chaos  which  b^an  our  era,  and  which,  eight  himdred  years 
ago,  started  the  impulses  of  modem  progress."  From  city 
to  city  the  commimal  movement  quickened.  France  began 
to  be  covered  by  associations  for  mutual  aid,  and  the  winning 
of  city  charters  and  the  creation  of  guilds  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Intellectual  ferment  in  the  schools  and  the  creation 
of  a  national  architecture. 

A  second  Carolingian  cathedral  of  Noyon  was  replaced 
in  the  XI  century  by  a  Romanesque  one  which  was  burned 
in  llSl,  when  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes.  At  that  time.  Pope 
Innocent  U  was  visiting  a  lord  of  the  region,  a  cousin  of 
Loiiis  Vn,  and  the  brother  of  the  bishop  of  Noyon,  Simon 
de  Vermandois.  The  pope  wrote  to  various  French  prelates 
enjoining  on  them  to  help  Noyon  in  its  disaster.  Bishop 
Simon  must  have  built  part  of  the  walls  of  the  present  choir, 
but  as  he  accompanied  Loiiis  VH  on  the  Second  Crusade,  and 
died  in  the  East,  it  was  his  successor.  Bishop  Baudouin  U 
(1148-67),  friend  of  Suger,  friend,  too,  of  St.  Bernard, 
who  really  inaugurated  the  present  cathedral  about  1150. 
He  sacrificed  in  large  part  what  was  already  done  of  Bishop 
Simon*s  choir  in  order  to  put  it  into  character  with  the  newly 
expounded  principles  of  architecture.  The  choir  of  St.  Denis 
was  his  direct  model,  and  he  obtained  from  Abbot  Suger 
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some  of  bis  masons;  the  profiles  and  ornamentation  at  Noyon 
are  identical  with  those  of  St.  Denis. 

In  1157,  the  relics  of  St.  Eloi,  Noyon's  noted  VH-century 
bishop,  a  skilled  goldsmith  and  prime  minister  for  King 
Dagobert,  were  transferred  to  the  new  sanctuary,  probably 
because  it  was  then  completed.  Li  the  time  of  Bishop  Bau- 
douin  in,  who  died  in  1174,  the  transept  was  finished,  as 
well  as  the  bays  of  the  nave  near  it.  Noyon's  western  limb 
rose  during  three  campaigns  of  work,  as  is  indicated  by  dif- 
ferences in  its  details,  but  in  main  part  the  nave  is  a  work  of 
the  final  quarter  of  the  XH  century. 

The  cathedral  was  finished  by  the  westernmost  bay  of  its 
nave,  its  capacious  porch,  and  the  southwest  tower,  under 
Bishop  £tienne  deNemoiurs  (1188-1222),  who  had  three  broth- 
ers, also  bishops  and  builders,  at  Paris,  at  Meaux,  and  at 
Ch&lons,  the  sons,  all  four  of  them,  of  a  lord  chancellor  of 
France.  In  Noyon,  Bishop  £tienne  was  a  soimd  adminis- 
trator; he  was  favorable  to  the  municipality,  r^ulated  the 
town's  moneys,  and  built  a  hospital.  Philippe-Auguste  sent 
him  to  Denmark  to  escort  to  France  the  unfortimate  Princess 
Ingeborg,  who  was  to  be  his  second  wife.  The  bishop  was 
buried  as  a  benefactor  in  the  abbey  of  Oiu*scamp,  foiu:  miles 
from  Noyon,  farther  down  the  Oise,  which  house  was  a 
foundation  of  Bishop  Simon  de  Vermandois,  though  only 
vestiges  of  its  Xll-century  parts  remain.^ 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  XIH  century  a  terrible  fire 
raged  for  two  days  in  Noyon  Cathedral.  The  vaulting  through- 
out the  church,  save  in  the  choir  aisle,  had  to  be  reconstructed. 
For  the  sexpartite  system,  which  embraces  two  bays,  and 
has  six  branches  from  the  keystone  of  each  vault  section, 
was  now  substituted  the  barlong  plan,  where  diagonals  cover 


^  The  abbey  church  of  Ourscamp  is  a  ruin,  but  with  the  choir  and  ambulatory  of  the 
end  of  the  XIII  century  partly  standing.  Where  once  were  the  piers  of  the  nave 
have  been  planted  two  rows  of  poplars.  Like  Longpont  and  Royaumont,  it  was  a 
Cistercian  church  that  paid  no  heed  to  St.  Bernard's  strictures  on  lavish  architecture. 
The  former  infirmary  of  the  monastery,  now  used  as  a  factory,  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  civic  halls  of  the  age  (c.  1240);  Peign^Delacour,  Histoire  de  Fabbaye  de  Noir§ 
Dame  d'Ourscamp  (1876),  in  4to;  Congris  ArchioiLogique,  1905,  p.  165,  on  Ourscamp. 
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one  bay.  The  early-Gothic  architects  took  up  with  enthusiasm 
the  Normans'  sexpartite  plan,  but  after  using  it  for  half  a 
century  they  most  sensibly  returned  to  the  quadripartite 
system  as  better  suited  to  their  needs.  The  sexpartite  vault 
calls  for  piers  of  alternating  strength,  since  on  the  heavier 
pier  fall  diagonals  and  transverse  arch,  and  only  a  transverse 
arch  on  the  intermediate  pier. 

Noyon  Cathedral  had  from  its  start  planned  for  a  sexpartite 
vault  by  building  its  groimd  supports  of  alternating  strength. 
Its  piers,  therefore,  became  illogical  when  a  barlong  vaulting 
was  erected  after  the  fire  of  1193.  And  one  regrets  that  it  has 
not  its  original  stone  roof,  since  the  correlations  in  this  hardy 
first  cathedral  are  elsewhere  very  perfect.  Throughout  the 
church  are  details  of  subtle  charm.  There  is  a  slight  bending 
out,  like  a  horseshoe,  of  the  archivolts  of  the  pier  arcade, 
which  archivolts  are  severely  plain.  Usually  from  the  abacus 
of  a  main  pier  rise  five  clustered  shafts  to  the  level  of  the 
vault-springing,  two  to  catch  the  diagonals,  two  for  the 
longitudinal  or  wall  arches,  and  one  for  the  transverse  arch. 
Noyon  showed  constructive  agility  in  concentrating  its  wall 
ribs  and  diagonals  on  a  single  shaft,  which  meant  only  three 
clustered  colonnettes  from  main  piers  to  vault-springing. 

Each  cathedral  in  France  possesses  a  few  traits  peculiar  to 
itself.  Noyon  is  unique  in  having  both  ends  of  its  transept 
terminate  in  hemicycles,  like  a  Rhenish  church.^  The  Roman- 
esque school  of  the  Rhine  had  derived  the  feature  from  the 
early  chapels  of  Rome.  Probably  Noyon 's  transept  apses 
came  from  retaining  the  foundations  of  the  previous  ca- 
thedral. A  church  which  was  long  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Noyon — the  cathedral  at  Toumai — ^still  possesses  its  Roman- 
esque transept  with  semicircular  ends.  Cambrai  Cathedral, 
destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  once  had  a  similar  pre-Gothic 
transept;  its  choir,  built  from  1220  to  1237  in  the  golden 
day  of  the  national  art,  was  an  irreparable  loss.  Noyon 
Cathedral  showed  another  Germanic  trait  in  what  may  be 

'  Camille  EnlarU  Dt  Vinfiutnee  gfrmanique  dan*  Us  premiert  wumumenU  goikiqueg 
ds  la  Fnmf.  1901. 
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called  a  western  transept,  made  by  the  lower  stories  of  the 
facade  towers  and  the  middle  section  of  the  first  bay. 

The  nave  of  Noyon  is  a  noble  vessel,  with  an  interior  four- 
story  elevation  of  happier  proportions  than  was  achieved  in 
the  transept.  No  longer  do  annulets  bind  the  clustered  shafts, 
thus  breaking  the>  ascending  line  as  in  the  choir.  Throughout 
the  church  is  to  be  found  the  simultaneous  use  of  round  and 
pointed  arches,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  the  lower  stories, 
pier  arcade,  and  tribime,  that  used  the  pointed  arch;  in  the 
triforium  and  clearstory  the  arches  are  semicircular.  Every- 
where the  sculptured  capitals  are  of  rare  beauty.  The  Roman- 
esque acanthus  leaf  is  foimd  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Gothic 
crocket. 

Noyon  is  exceptional  in  having  retained  its  annexes:  the 
treasure  hall  built  by  Bishop  Baudouin  H,  the  chapel  of 
the  episcopal  palace,  a  half-timber  library,  and  a  beautiful 
chapter  house  (c.  1240).  This  latter,  opening  on  a  fragment 
of  the  cathedral  cloister,  is  a  hall  divided  into  two  aisles  by  a 
row  of  slender  pillars,  the  type  preferred  by  the  French, 
whereas  in  England  the  circular  hall  whose  vault  ribs  were 
gathered  on  a  central  pier  was  more  popular.  Noyon's  chapter 
house  was  built  by  Bishop  Pierre  Chalot,  who  died  at  sea,  o£f 
Cyprus,  on  St.  Louis'  crusade  of  1248. 

When  in  late-Gothic  times  Noyon  was  adding  chapels  and 
side  aisles,  her  master-of- works  was  Jean  Turpin,  who  at 
P6ronne — pitiful  P6ronne  la  Pucelle  entirely  a  ruin  to-day — 
erected  a  Flamboyant  Gothic  church  which  was  a  veritable 
gem. 

The  battle  of  giants,  foreseen  in  the  poet's  dream,  twice 
engulfed  Noyon  during  the  World  War.  From  the  first  occu- 
pation by  the  enemy  the  city  escaped  without  serious  injury. 
Then  in  March,  1918,  began  the  Germans'  desperate  advance 
on  Paris.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  mayor  of  Noyon 
quitted  the  city,  the  last  to  leave.  And  in  September  he  was 
the  first  to  re-enter  Noyon  after  the  second  battle  of  the 
Mame  had  driven  back  the  invaders.  He  foimd  his  town  a 
ruin.    Not  a  single  building  had  escaped  injury,  and  only  ten 
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daya  earlier  a  photograph  taken  from  a  French  airship  had 
shown  that  the  Renaissance  Town  Hall  and  Noyon'a  chief 
square  were  intact;  few  monuments  had  suffered  from  the 
DCcasicnal  bombardments  by  the  Allies.  The  H6tel  de 
Ville  bad  been  built  in  the  dawn  of  the  classic  Renaissance, 
and  its  fine  facades  retamed  much  of  the  Gothic  spirit. 
Before  their  departure  the  invaders  blew  up  the  town; 
not  even  Calvin's  birthplace  was  spared.  Hardly  10  per 
cent  of  the  houses  of  this  amiable  little  city  that  asked  only 


A'oyon'«  Chapter  Boute  (UiO-U60) 


to  be  left  unmolested  by  the  fever  and  fret  of  new  things 
are  to-day  worth  reconstruction. 

As  if  by  a  miracle,  the  cathedral  and  a  side  street  named  for 
the  old  goldsmith  bishop,  St.  Eloi,  woe  preserved.  Hie 
cathedral  roof  is  pierced  by  shells  in  a  dozen  places  and  the 
northern  tow^  and  the  porch  between  the  towers  are  smashed, 
but  the  interior  Is  but  slightly  damaged.  In  one  of  the  side 
chapds  a  vandal  fired  his  pistol  many  times  at  a  picture  of  the 
Saviour.  Po-haps  it  was  the  memory  that  Noyon's  rounded 
transept  ends  and  forecburch  were  Germanic  which  saved  the 
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cathedral.    Better  is  it  to  remember  by  a  Rad^und,  by  a 
Charlemagne,  than  by  Odin  and  Thor. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SENLIS^ 

To-day  analysis  has  seized  on  all  things*  and  it  is  leading  us  to  death. 
Man,  we  must  not  forget,  lives  intellectually  by  synthesis.  ...  If  archse- 
ology  is  to  make  known  the  monuments  of  the  past,  it  ought,  before  all 
else,  to  try  to  make  them  loved,  for,  given  the  uncertitude  of  the  future,  it 
is  in  that  love  that  they  will  find  their  only  chance  of  safety. 

EmILE  LAliBIN.' 

Senlis  was  the  second  b^un  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals.  The 
most  f ecimd  region  for  early  essays  in  the  nascent  national  art 
lay  between  Senlis  and  Noyon.  Thibaut,  bishop  of  Senlis, 
was  present  at  Abbot  Suger's  deathbed  in  1151.  Filled  with 
the  ambition  to  replace  his  half -ruined  church  by  a  Gothic  one, 
he  b^an,  about  1152,  the  new  works,  and  once  more  the  abbey 
chiurch  of  St.  Denis  was  the  model.  Some  of  Senlis'  original 
vaults  remain  over  side  aisles,  tribune,  and  apse  chapels. 
Their  intersecting  ribs  show  a  certain  inexperience,  and  in 
places  semicircular  diagonals  still  are  used.  The  framing 
arches  of  each  section  are  lower  than  the  keystone  of  the 
diagonals,  which  imparts  a  bombS  shape  to  the  vault.  As  the 
masons  acquired  skill  in  the  making  of  Gothic  stone  roofs, 
this  domical  form  died  out;  by  stilting,  by  depressing,  and  by 
pointing  the  arches  was  the  diflSculty  solved.  Like  Noyon, 
Senlis  played  a  part  in  the  early  history  of  France.  The 
Merovingian  and  Carolingian  kings  and  those  of  the  House  of 
Capet  frequented  the  little  city  in  order  to  himt  in  the  forests 
of  the  Oise.     Louis  VII  made  Senlis  his  favorite  residence. 


*  Marcel  Aubert,  Monographic  de  la  caihSdrtde  de  Senlis  (1907).  He  has  also  described 
Senlis  in  the  collection,  Peiiies  monographies  (1910);  Congrh  ArchSologigue,  1905, 
p.  89,  E.  Lef^vre-Pontalis;  passim,  1877,  vol.  44,  "  ^architecture  dans  le  Valois,** 
Anthyme  Saint-Paul;  E.  Lef^vre-Pontalis,  A  iravers  le  Beauvaisis  el  le  Vahii  (1907); 
£mile  Lambin,  *'  La  Cath^drale  de  Senlis,"  in  Revue  de  Vari  chrHien,  1898,  vol.  47; 
Abb^  Eugene  Miiller,  Senlis  et  ses  environs  (1897) ;  Andr^  Hallays,  En  flanani  d  iravers 
la  France.  Auiour  de  Paris  (Paris,  1910);  G.  Fleury,  Strides  sur  les  portails  itnagis  du 
XI V  sikcle  (Mamers,  Fleury  et  Dangin,  1904);  Histoire  litUraire  de  la  France  (Paris, 
1835).  vol.  18,  p.  33,  "Gu^rin,  ^vfique  de  Senlis." 

'  £mile  Lambin,  La  Flore  des  grandes  cai/Udrales  (Paris,  1897). 
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and  when  the  new  cathedral  was  undertaken  he  allowed  dona- 
tions to  be  collected  over  the  entire  kingdom. 

WTien  Bishop  Thibaut  died,  the  succeeding  prelates,  Henri 
and  Geoffrey,  continued  to  give  largely  of  their  revenues  to  the 
new  works,  but  the  progress  was  slow.  Senlis  was  a  small 
diocese  for  so  big  a  monument.  About  the  time  that  the  choir 
was  finished,  1180,  the  sculpture  of  the  central -western  portal 
was  set  up,  a  gem  of  Primary  Gothic,  though  sadly  damaged  by 
time.  It  marks  a  date  in  French  mediaeval  sculpture.  On  the 
lintel  is  related  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Assumption,  in 
the  tympaniun  her  Coronation.  Senlis  was  the  first  to  use 
this  ordinance  which  the  XIH  century  frequently  repeated; 
we  find  it  at  Chartres'  north  portal,  and  at  the  entrance  under 
the  northwest  tower  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 

M.  £mile  M&le  with  his  usual  happy  phrasing  speaks  of  the 
lyric  beauty  of  the  lintel  stone  at  Senlis.^  It  was  partly 
inspired  by  the  Golden  Legend  of  the  good  Bishop  James  of 
Genoa,  which  in  its  turn  had  used  the  apocryphal  gospels 
freely.*  The  legend  relates  that  at  the  deathbed  of  Our  Lady, 
the  Apostles  gatliered,  and  St.  John  cautioned  tliem:  **Be 
careful  when  she  is  dead  that  no  one  weeps,  lest  the  people, 
seeing  our  tears,  be  troubled,  and  say,  'They  fear  deatli,  who 
preach  the  Resurrection.'*'  For  three  days  Our  Lady  rested 
in  her  tomb  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  then  came  her  Divine 
Son,  with  angels,  singing  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  to  escort 
her  to  Paradise.  The  old  sculptor  of  Senlis  has  depicted  the 
touching  reverence  with  which  the  angels  bend,  to  lift  from  the 
tomb  their  future  Queen  of  Heaven.  Their  gesture  of  eager 
love  is  one  of  the  exquisitely  delicate  conceptions  of  mediaeval 
sculpture. 

\\Tiile  they  were  carving  the  west  portal  there  came  to 
Senlis  a  touching  figure,  the  young  mother  of  the  future 
Louis  VIII,  Isabelle,  daughter  of  Baudouin  V  of  Flanders,  who 

»  Emile  Mile,  Lart  rdyfirux  en  France  au  XIII*  sOde  (Paria,  A.  Colin.  1908). 

'Jacobus  dc  Vonq^iie,  Tkf  Golden  Legend.  TraDfllatcd  into  Knglish  by  Caxtoo 
and  reprinted  by  William  Morris,  Kelmscott  Press,  187i,  3  vols.  Translated  also  in 
Temple  Oassics.  One  of  the  best  recent  French  edi  lions  is  Uiai  of  Thiodor  de 
WjBewm  (Pkrii.  Perrie  et  Cie.  1M9). 
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claimed  direct  descent  from  Charlemagne;  through  her  the 
blood  of  the  Caroligian  h'ne  passed  into  the  third  dynasty  of 
France.  She  was  to  die,  at  nineteen,  ahnost  repudiated  by 
Philippe- Auguste,  because  her  people  declined  to  support  one 
of  his  projects.  In  Senlis  Cathedral  this  gentle  grandmother  of 
St.  Louis  walked  barefooted,  candle  in  hand,  beseeching  as- 
sistance from  the  Mother  of  God  with  such  humility  that  the 
beholders  wept.     She  foimded  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1191,  the  cathedral  of  Senlis  was 
consecrated  by  that  archbishop  of  Sens  who  was  Philippe- 
Auguste's  uncle,  Guillaume  of  Champagne,  William  of  the 
White  Hands,  the  prelate  who  had  completed  the  cathedral 
at  Sens.  And  there  came  to  the  dedication  Bishop  Nivelon 
de  Ch6risy,  just  starting  Soissons*  Cathedral;  Bishop  £tienne 
de  Nemours,  at  work  on  Noyon's;  the  prelate  of  Meaux,  who 
was  raising  that  cathedral;  and  many  another  expert  in  the 
new  art.  Sometime  later.  Bishop  Geoffrey  resigned  his  see, 
and  in  his  place  was  elected  Pierre  Gu6rin,  chancellor  of 
France  imder  three  kings,  a  figure  worthy  to  stand  beside 
those  Gallo-Roman  bishops  who  remained  as  bulwarks  of 
society  when  the  Roman  Empire  fell  in  pieces  aroimd  them. 

Bishop  Guerin  was  a  man  possessed  by  a  passion  for  the 
public  weal.  His  prudence  and  firmness  caused  Philippe- 
Auguste  and  Louis  VHI  to  name  him  executor  of  their  testa- 
ments. One  of  his  enterprises  was  the  organizing  of  the 
royal  archives.  It  was  he  who  came  to  Blanche  of  Castile 
to  break  the  news  of  her  husband's  death  as  she  rode  out  from 
Paris  to  meet  Louis  Vlll  returning  from  the  southern  war. 
For  Louis  IX  during  his  minority  he  showed  a  father's  affection. 
"He  governed  marvelously  well  the  kingdom's  needs,"  says 
the  old  chronicler,  and  when  he  died,  on  his  grave  they  in- 
scribed, "Here  lies  Guerin,  whose  life  was  an  imtiring  work." 

In  early  life  Guerin  had,  in  Palestine,  become  a  Knight 
Hospitalier  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and,  as  bishop,  continued 
to  wear  the  white  habit  of  that  military  order.  At  the  battle 
of  Bouvines,  though  not  an  actual  combatant,  he  exhorted 
the  troops  and  directed  maneuvers,  for  he  was  skilled  in  the 
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strat^y  of  war.  A  survey  of  the  enemy's  position  made  him 
urge  Philippe-Auguste  to  attack  at  once,  and  the  king,  who 
knew  Guerin  to  be  sages  horns  et  de  parfoni  conseil^  obeyed, 
thus  winning  the  greatest  victory  of  the  century.  **0n  that 
day  French  unity  received  its  baptism." 

The  king  had  vowed,  were  his  arms  successful,  to  endow 
an  abbey.  Bishop  Guerin  laid  for  him  the  first  stone  of  the 
Abbaye  de  la  Victoire,  near  his  episcopal  city.^  Before  this 
greatest  of  the  bishops  of  Senlis  died,  his  cathedral  had  begun 
to  crown  its  southwest  tower  by  the  octagon  and  spire  which 
are  the  boast  of  all  the  Valois  coimtry.  St.  Louis  must  have 
contributed  to  Senlis*  famous  tower,  which  places  in  foremost 
rank,  this,  the  smallest  cathedral  in  France.  The  unknown 
architect  gathered  features  from  many  a  beacon  to  unite 
them  here  in  a  masterpiece.  He  may  be  said  to  have  created 
a  new  t>7>e,  since  his  belfry  at  Senlis  made  a  school  in  the 
region.* 

The  graduation  of  the  upright  shaft  into  the  inclined  plane, 
which  in  every  tower  is  the  crucial  point,  has  here  been  ac- 
complished with  such  address,  such  rhythm,  that  precisely 
at  what  instant  the  fusion  takes  place  is  not  to  be  determined. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  shaft  of  the  tower  is  too  high  in 
proportion  to  its  spire;  at  a  distance  perhaps  the  criticism 
may  seem  justified,  but  not  on  closer  view.  Some  have 
thought  that  Senlis*  belfry*  was  a  trifle  too  conscious  of  its 
charms,  that  it  had  not  the  calm  poise  of  Chartres*  tower. 
So  it  may  be;  there  is  more  of  the  woman  than  the  archangel 
in  it.  Its  personal  graciousness  has  become  so  wedded  with 
the  lives  of  Senlis*  townspeople  that  they  wish  it  good  morn- 
ing as  they  pass.     The  voyager  will  not  find  himself  many 

*  The  Churrfa  oC  the  Victory,  oouecrated  by  the  warrior-bishop  in  1225,  wmt  ruined 
during  the  Hundred  Yenrt*  Wat  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  troops,  who  day  after  day 
were  pricked  on  by  Jeanne  d*Arc*s  army  to  a  battle.  In  Flamboyant  Gothic  times  the 
abbatial  was  rebuOt.  but  again  it  was  wrecked  in  the  XVIII  century.  Only  a  few 
late<>othic  ba>'s  now  stand  on  the  lawn  before  the  country  house  of  the  Comte  Boula 
de  Coulocnier.  Bishop  Guerin  also  consecrated  the  church  of  Chaalis  abbey,  where 
be  was  buried  in  1228.     Chaalis  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin. 

>  E.  Lfi^re-Pdntalis.  **Les  ckxrhers  du  XIU*  et  du  X\V  siide  dans  le  Bcttuvaistt 
cl  la  \'aloM,"  in  Confr^  AntMoiiqme.  1005,  p.  502. 
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hours  in  Senlis  without  pausing  at  every  coign  of  vantage 
to  gain  some  new  silhouette  effect  of  the  slender  beacon.  It 
is  charming  when  viewed  in  the  same  gi*oup  as  the  Gallo- 
Roman  ramparts.  And  from  the  open  door  of  the  church  of 
St.  Frambourg,^  it  can  be  studied  at  leisure. 

In  the  original  plan  of  Senlis'  Cathedral  there  was  only  an 
indication  of  a  transept — two  small  lateral  chapels  that  open, 
to-day,  from  the  choir  aisle.  When,  about  1240,  the  radiant 
tower  was  finished  they  undertook  to  make  a  real  transept. 
To  insert  one  they  had  to  do  away  with  four  bays  of  the  nave; 
some  ancient  columns  in  the  west  piers  of  the  transept  witness 
to  this  change.  In  its  present  form  the  transept  of  Senlis 
belongs  to  the  XTTT  century  only  in  its  lower  walls. 

In  1504  a  conflagration  lasting  several  days  destroyed  the 
cathedral's  upper  vaulting  and  necessitated  the  total  recon- 
struction of  the  clearstory.  In  consequence,  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance of  this  very  early  Gothic  church  is  most  decidedly 
Flamboyant.  Only  the  apse  and  the  west  f agade  have  retained 
their  Primary  Gothic  aspect.  Chapels  with  complicated  pen- 
dant vaults  were  built,  aisles  were  added,  and  balustrades  put 
before  the  tribime  opening.  Thick  coats  of  whitewash  coars- 
ened the  lines;  in  fact,  restorations  have  been  so  radical,  and 
many  of  them  so  over-ornate,  that  this  cathedral  has  been 
called  the  Gothic  of  bad  taste.  An  extreme  criticism,  for  if 
some  of  the  changes  are  distressing,  Senlis'  transept  fagades, 
which  also  are  later  additions,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
best  work  of  the  final  phase  of  the  national  art. 

After  the  fire  of  1504  the  cathedral  chapter  sought  assistance 

^  The  comer  stone  of  St.  Frambourg  was  laid  in  1177  by  Louis  VII.  It  is  a  sort 
of  forerunner  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  type  of  edifice,  without  aisles  or  transept.  Its 
sober,  pure  lines  show  faultless  constructive  skill,  and  a  grievous  pity  is  its  present 
abandonment.  Behind  the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  St.  Pierre,  built  in  six  different 
epochs:  the  lower  stories  of  the  tower,  XI  century;  the  choir  and  transept,  1260; 
the  piers  of  the  nave  and  the  north  tower's  top  story,  XV  century;  the  rich  fa^^e, 

XVI  century,  a  work  of  Pierre  Chambiges;  and  the  heavy,  cold  south  tower,  of  the 

XVII  century.  In  Senlis  are  St.  Vincent's  church  with  a  choir  built  after  1186,  a 
Xn-century  tower,  contemporary  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  groin  roof  of  the  XVIII 
century.  St.  Aignan's  belfry  is  of  the  end  of  the  XI  century,  and  served  as  model 
for  the  towers  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Pierre,  just  as  all  three  of  them  contributed 
toward  the  inspiration  of  that  sovereign  thing  of  Senlis,  the  cathedral  tower. 
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from  the  king :  **Plaise  au  Ray  d" avoir  pUiS  et  compassion  de  la 
paoure  iglise  de  Senlis  .  .  .  laqueUcy  par  fortune  el  inconvinient 
defeu  a  US  hrusUe^  les  cloches  fondues^  et  le  clocher  qui  est  grants 
magnifique  et  Vun  des  singuliers  du  royaume,  au  moyen  du 
dil  feu  tellement  endommagS  qu^il  est  en  danger  de  tomber.^' 
Royalty  responded  generously  as  the  sculpture  shows;  at 
the  transept's  portals  are  to  be  seen  the  porcupine  of  Louis 
Xn,  the  ermine  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  the  salamander  of 
Francis  I. 

Under  the  learned  Bishop  Guillaume  Parvi,  confessor  to 
Francis  I,  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  transept's  elaborate 
south  fa^^e  in  1521.  On  it  worked  Pierre  de  Chambiges,  son 
of  the  noted  maker  of  late-Gothic  frontispieces,  and  Jean 
Dixieult.  And  when  it  was  nearing  completion  in  1560  the 
north  fagade  was  begun,  and  finished  by  the  latter  master. 

Effective,  vivid,  alertly  handsome  are  Senlis'  transept 
fronts.  The  wise  traveler,  even  if  he  infinitely  prefers  the 
purer  lines  of  early  Gothic,  will  learn  to  value  this  florid  final 
expansion  of  the  national  art.  The  renewal  of  builders'  energy 
in  the  XV  and  XVI  centuries  was  a  sumptuous  phase  worthy 
of  admiration.  Those  who  are  partial  to  English  Gothic  do 
not  need  to  be  warned  against  depreciating  French  Flamboyant 
work.  The  advice  to  be  eclectic  in  travel,  so  as  not  to  lose  any 
source  of  artistic  pleasure,  is  for  those  whose  ideal  of  the 
builders'  art  is  that  of  the  Be-de-France,  comprised  between 
1150  and  1250.  For  such  the  chief  interest  of  Senlis  will  be 
the  cathedral's  apse,  its  main  fa^-ade,  and  the  splendid  tower. 
Let  them  widen  their  sympathies  and  take  in  the  effective 
transept-fronts  of  the  Flamboyant  rebirth. 

Senlis  of  the  towers,  of  the  silent  squares,  of  the  quaint  names 
— rue  des  Fromages,  rue  du  Puits-Tiphane,  rue  des  Pigeons 
Blancs — a  charming  aristocratic  little  city,  set  in  an  undulating 
Corot-like  landscape,  dotted  with  country  houses,  was  the 
verj'  epitome  of  well-conditioned  provincial  l^fe.  Before  the 
summer  of  1914  no  spot  on  earth  seemed  farther  removed  from 
violence  and  crime.  Then  came  the  invading  hordes  over  the 
Valois  land.    On  September  2,  1914,  the  G^mans  surrounded 
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Senlis,  which,  ville  ouverte  though  it  was,  they  proceeded  to 
bombard.  One  third  of  the  obus  that  fell  hit  the  cathedral. 
That  the  guns,  three  miles  away,  were  pointed  on  the  famous 
tower  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  only  those 
houses  were  damaged  which  lay  in  the  direct  line  between  the 
German  battery  and  Notre  Dame. 

When  the  enemy  entered  the  city  the  mayor  (shot  later  in 
reprisal)  met  them  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  had  scarcely 
assured  them  that  no  troops  remained  in  Senlis  when  shots 
rang  out :  by  ill  luck  some  colonial  colored  troops,  on  retiring, 
fired  a  salute.  Thereupon  followed  the  usual  accusation  that 
civilians  were  the  combatants,  and  the  usual  tragic  scenes  of 
reprisal.  Down  the  main  street  of  the  little  city  passed  the 
trained  wreckers  of  peaceful  homes,  prying  op^en  the  doors  to 
throw  in  incendiary  bombs.  Before  night  a  whole  section  of 
Senlis  lay  an  unsightly  blackened  ruin.  .  .  .  Then  came  the 
victory  of  the  Mame  and  the  invaders  retreated.  The  havoc 
done  to  the  cathedral  can  be  repaired,  though,  in  the  process, 
must  be  lost  the  exquisite  golden  lichen  stain  which  long  ages 
had  achieved.  The  preservation  of  Senlis'  tower  was  due  to  a 
cure  of  the  cathedral  who  fearlessly  pleaded  for  his  church 
before  the  German  commandant. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SENS* 

What  were  Rheims  and  Soissons  before  their  martyrdom  but  the  trans- 
figuring of  stone  and  metal  and  wood;  dead  matter  delved  from  the  ground 
or  hewn  out  of  the  forest,  through  the  labor  of  man  exalted  into  forms  of 
absolute  beauty,  and,  because  of  this  loving  labor,  transformed  .  .  .  into 

^  Congrh  ArehioloQique,  1907,  p.  205,  Charles  Por6e;  E.  Chartraire,  La  caikidrale 
de  Sena  (Petites  Monographies),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1920);  E.  B^rard, "  La  cath^drale 
de  Sens,"  in  L* Architecture,  1902;  E.  Vaudin-BaUille,  La  cathSdrale  de  Sens  (Paris, 
1899);  Bouvier,  HieUnre  de  Viglise  de  Vancien  archdioche  de  Sena  (Paris,  1906);  A. 
de  Montaiglon,  Anti4jiuitia  de  Sena  (Paris,  1881);  A.  J.  de  H.  Bushnell,  Storied  Windmoa 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1914);  A.  F.  Didot,  "Jean  Cousin,  peintre  verrier,"  in  Bul- 
letin Monumental,  1873,  vol.  39,  p.  75;  Marios  Vachon.  UnefamiUe  pariaienne  (Torc^t- 
iectea  maiatre-maqona:  lea  Chamhigea;  Crosnier,  in  Congrh  ArchSologique,  1847,  "Ico- 
nographie  des  portails  de  Sens";  Viollet-le-Duc,  Dictionnaire,  vol.  9,  pp.  222,  506; 
vol.  8,  p.  74  (on  the  synodal  hall);  Hiaioire  imiraire  de  la  France,  vol.  15,  p.  324, 
"Michel  de  Corbeil,  arch^v^ue  de  Sens";  p.  524,  "Guillaume  de  Champagne,  cai^ 
dinal.  arch^vfique  de  Rheims"  (Paris,  1820);  vol.  17,  p.  223,  "Pierre  de  Corbeil" 
(Paris,  1832);  vol.  18,  p.  270,  "Gautier  de  Cx)mut,  arch^vfique  de  Sens"  (Paris.  1835). 
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a  mysterious  creation  that,  in  the  words  of  Sugcr  of  St.  Denis,  was  neither 
wholly  of  earth  nor  wholly  of  Heaven,  but  a  mysterious  blending  of  both. 

—  Ralph  Aoamb  Cram.^ 

Sens  was  a  chief  Celtic  city  at  the  intersecting  of  the  Roman 
roads  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  from  Orleans  to  Troyes.  Long  did 
it  dispute  the  title  of  primate  of  Gaul  with  Lyons  and  Rheims; 
even  down  to  the  XVI  century  Paris  was  within  its  jurisdiction. 
To-day  as  the  express  trains  rush  by  from  Paris  to  Marseilles, 
many  a  traveler  looks  out  on  a  cathedral  that  seems  to  over- 
tower  and  overpower  a  flat,  sleepy  little  town  whose  name  he 
scarcely  knows.  When  the  cathedral  was  building  in  the 
XII  centur}'  Sens  was  a  center  of  the  nation's  life,  and  under  a 
succession  of  noteworthy  archbishops  reached  its  zenith. 

Here  at  the  Council  of  Sens,  in  1140,  was  scheduled  to  take 
place  a  final  contest  between  St.  Bernard  and  Ab^lard,  and  in 
that  hour  of  enthusiasm  over  abstract  controversy,  the  king 
with  his  court  and  people  of  every  degree  flocked  to  Sens  for 
the  schoolmen's  debate  on  the  Trinity.  At  the  last  moment 
Abelard,  the  inexhaustible  arguer  who  had  himself  called  for 
the  test,  quitted  the  combat.  Some  twenty  years  later  Pope 
Alexander  III  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Sens,  and  hither 
came  Thomas  Becket  to  seek  papal  indorsement  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  Henry  II's  interference  in  church  affairs.  Between 
these  two  events,  1140  to  1164,  lies  the  building  of  Sens 
Cathedral.  At  the  time  of  Ab^lard's  and  St.  Bernard's  visit 
the  present  edifice  had  been  started.  During  the  residence 
here  of  Alexander  III  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  it 
was  nearing  completion.  The  pope  is  recorded  as  dedicating 
an  altar. 

For  a  time  Sens  usurped  the  claim  to  be  the  oldest  of  the 
Gotliic  cathedrals.  Its  choir  was  started  as  Romanesque,  but 
the  walls  rose  slowly,  and  before  a  stone  roof  crowned  the 
ambulatory  the  new  system  of  building  had  conquered  public 
opinion.  The  choir-aisle  walls,  intended  to  carr}'  a  groin 
vault^were  rearranged  to  bear  one  with  diagonals.    On  the 

>  lUlph  Adams  Gnm*  GoUi^  Frankimcense,  and  M^rrk  (Boctoo.  XUnhall  Joon 
Company,  1010). 
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outer  wall  the  diagonals  were  caught  on  corbels  placed  above 
the  capitals,  and  though  such  an  arrangement  shows  mala- 
droitness,  the  ribs  themselves  were  made  by  no  novice  hand. 
Sens  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  the  broken  rib  to  avoid  the 
curving  of  diagonals :  from  each  keystone,  set  precisely  in  the 
center  of  each  section,  branched  the  four  ribs. 

The  walls  of  the  procession  path  and  an  apsidaJ  chapel 
opening  on  the  transept's  north  arm,  are  the  oldest  parts  of 
Sens  Cathedral.  It  is  true  that  they  antedate  the  dedication 
of  St.  Denis,  but  not  by  a  few  Romanesque  vestiges  can  Sens 
substantiate  its  claim  to  be  the  first  built  of  Gothic  cathedrals. 
In  its  main  parts  it  belongs  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  XH 
century.  It  was  a  distinct  advance  on  Noyon  and  Senlis, 
because  it  eliminated  the  deep  tribunes  over  the  side  aisles. 
One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  Sens  is  the  way  that 
light  floods  it  from  the  aisle  windows,  which  are  on  a  noble 
scale.  Because  the  church  was  built  during  a  tentative  hour 
its  deficiency  lies  in  the  height  of  the  central  nave.  For  right 
proportion,  when  flanked  by  such  lofty  aisles,  the  nave  should 
have  been  made  considerably  higher. 

Sens  Cathedral  was  begun  by  Archbishop  Henri-le-Sanglier 
(1122-43)  to  replace  a  church  dedicated  at  the  end  of  the 
X  century.  Such  strides  has  mediaeval  archaeology  taken  in 
France  during  the  last  generations,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
serious  students,  during  the  Congr^s  Archeologique  held  at 
Sens  in  1840,  could  have  considered  the  present  edifice  to  be 
the  one  dedicated  before  1000. 

Henri-le-Sanglier  had  been  appointed  by  Louis  VI  to  the 
see  of  Sens  before  he  had  received  holy  orders,  and  in  the 
lax  spiritual  standards  of  the  day,  he  saw  no  harm  in  living 
like  the  feudal  lord  he  was  by  birth.  He  had  not  Thomas  of 
Canterbury's  unbending  consistency.  When  his  worldliness 
was  censured  by  St.  Bernard  he  changed  his  way  of  life,  and 
ultimately  proved  himself  a  loyal  and  humane  pastor. 

Of  the  six  archbishops  who  were  to  follow  him  as  builders 
of  Sens*  metropolitan  church,  all  of  them  were  national 
figures.     Under  the  long  rule  of  Hugues  de  Toucy  (1143-68) 
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the  church  was  mainly  erected.  He  was  the  friend  of  Abbot 
Suger  the  pioneer,  the  friend,  too,  of  Bernard  the  regenerator, 
who  came  as  his  guest  to  Sens,  after  preaching  the  Second 
Crusade  at  V^zelay.  The  same  hospitable  bishop  welcomed 
on  two  occasions  the  exiled  archbishop  of  Canterbiuy.  The 
second  visit  of  St.  Thomas  Becket  was  when  he  had  been 
forced  to  quit  the  abbey  of  Pontigny,  situated  close  by  over 
the  Burgundian  border,  because  Henry  Plantagenet  swore  to 
close  every  Cistercian  house  in  his  English  and  French  domains 
if  further  refuge  were  oflfered  the  prelate.  Moved  by  the 
welcome  given  him  in  his  distress  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens, 
the  famous  Englishman  cried  out — so  his  secretary,  Herbert  of 
Bosham,  records:  "Ah,  we  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying — *d4mce  France!  6  douce  encore^  6  tris  douce  France! 
Ouiy  eUe  est  douce^  vraiment  douce,  la  France!* " 

By  a  series  of  logical  inferences  the  name  of  the  architect  of 
this  Primary  Gothic  cathedral  has  been  added  to  the  roll  call 
of  honor.  It  is  known  that  Guillaume  de  Sens,  a  French 
master,  was  chosen  in  1174  by  the  chapter  of  Canterbury  to 
rebuild  their  cathedral,  destroyed  by  fire.  He  drew  the  plan 
of  Canterbury  and  had  put  up  its  apse,  its  Lady  chapel,  and 
two  bays  of  the  choir,  when  one  day  he  fell  fifty  feet  from  a 
scaffold,  and  returned,  in  1180,  to  his  native  land  to  die.  An 
English  architect,  also  named  William,  continued  the  works  at 
Canterbury,  always  on  the  plan  of  French  William. 

Now  the  chevet  of  Canterbury  has  strong  analogies  with  that 
of  Sens.  There  is  the  same  single  chapel  in  its  axis;  at  Sens 
other  apse  chapels  were  added  in  the  XVI  and  XVIII  centuries. 
The  profiles  were  alike  in  both  cathedrals,  and  so  were  the 
sexpartite  vaulting  and  the  embryo  transept.  In  both  Canter- 
bury and  Sens  is  an  exceptional  feature,  of  Champagne  origin, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  used  accidentally  by  two  men 
in  the  same  generation.  Each  alternate  pier,  at  Sens,  consists 
of  twin  columns,  placed  side  by  side  according  to  the  width, 
not  the  length,  of  the  church.  At  Canterbury,  despite  sub- 
sequent rebuildings,  the  same  arrangement  is  still  to  be  found 
in  the  bay  before  the  sanctuary. 
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Guillaume  de  Sens  was  too  prominent  to  have  copied  an- 
other man's  work,  and  since  it  is  certain  that  the  plan  of 
Canterbury  is  his,  it  is  now  accepted  that  he  built  the  cathedral 
of  his  native  town  before  he  proceeded  to  England.  The 
homogeneous  choir  and  nave  of  Sens  show  that  they  are  the 
work  of  the  years  preceding  1175.  And  Guillaume's  claim  to 
be  Sens'  architect  is  further  strengthened  by  a  historic  link. 
Not  only  did  Thomas  Becket  spend  three  weeks  with  Arch- 
bishop Hugues  de  Toucy  on  h^is  first  arrival  in  the  city  during 
the  pope's  stay  there,  but,  after  quitting  Pontigny,  he  passed 
some  years  in  St.  Colombe  monastery  by  the  town.  Without 
a  doubt  he  knew  the  master-of-works  who  was  erecting 
the  cathedral,  and  it  may  have  been  he  who,  on  his  return 
to  his  own  see,  made  the  French  architect's  skill  known 
to  his  cathedral  chapter.  Guillaume  was  not  called  to 
Canterbury,  however,  till  after  the  martyrdom  of  its  great 
archbishop. 

Sens  Cathedral  was  completed  by  a  prince  of  the  reigning 
house  of  Champagne,  a  son  of  Thibaut  the  Great,  Archbishop 
Guillaume-of -the- White-Hands  (1168-76).  He,  too,  was 
Becket's  stanch  supporter,  and  denoimced  his  murder  to  the 
pope,  though  by  blood  he  was  Henry  II's  cousin.  In  1178 
he  crossed  to  England  to  pray  by  the  tomb  of  the  newly 
canonized  saint — one  of  the  first  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims 
who  for  over  three  hundred  years  were  to  wend  their  way  to  the 
shrine  in  Kent.  Through  his  influence,  Becket's  friend  and 
adviser,  John  of  Salisbury,  the  ablest  scholar  of  his  generation, 
was  raised  to  the  see  of  Chartres.  Both  William  of  Champagne 
and  John  of  Salisbury  received  episcopal  consecration  from  the 
hands  of  good  Maurice  de  Sully,  the  builder  of  Paris  Cathedral. 
In  his  later  life  Archbishop  Guillaume  was  transferred  to  the 
see  of  Rheims,  and  in  that  cathedral  he  anointed  as  king 
his  own  nephew,  Philippe-Auguste,  whose  prime  minister  he 
was;  when  Philippe  H  went  on  the  Third  Crusade  he  left  as 
regents  his  uncle  and  his  mother,  Alix  of  Champagne.  The 
archbishop's  affection  for  his  nephew  led  him  to  sanction  the 
king's  divorce  from  Ingeborg  of  Denmark  and  his  marriage 
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to  Agnes  of  M£ran»  which  drew  on  France  the  papat  interdict, 
and  on  William  of  Champagne  the  censures  of  Innocent  lU. 

The  house  occupied  by  Thomas  Becket,  in  the  cloister  of 
Sens  Cathedral,  was  decorated  by  a  statue  of  him,  which  dis- 
appeared during  the  Revolution.  During  excavations  in  the 
cloister,  in  1899,  they  came  upon  an  image  representing  a 
bishop,  and  marked  with  the  seal  of  Archbishop  Guillaume-of- 
the-\Miite-Hands.  The  statue  is  now  set  up  in  the  choir  aisle 
on  the  site  where  once  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury. 

The  tutelary  of  Sens  Cathedral  is  St.  Stephen,  the  first 
martyr.  A  Xll-century  statue  at  the  trumeau,  or  central 
shaft,  of  the  west  door  presents  him  as  the  beautiful  youthful 
ser\'ant  of  the  Lord.  Gazing  at  it  one  thinks  of  St.  Augustine's 
words:  "The  Church  would  never  have  had  St.  Paul  but  for 
St.  Stephen's  prayer."  Paul,  holding  the  robes  of  those  who 
stoned  Stephen,  heard  the  martyr  pray  for  his  executioners. 
The  trumeau  statue  of  St.  £tienne  with  its  parallel  feet 
marks  the  transition  from  the  column  image,  such  as  those 
at  Chartres'  western  portal,  to  the  Xlll-century  type  of 
saintly  personages  at  the  doors  of  Rheims  and  Amiens. 
It  escaped  mutilation  during  the  Revolution  because  some 
one  had  the  wit  to  write  on  the  stone  tablet  in  the  saint's 
hand.  The  Book  of  the  Law.  The  foliage  relief  on  the  shaft  is 
exquisite. 

As  the  XII  century  closed  the  archbishop  of  Sens  was 
Michel  de  Corbeil  (1194-99),  a  well-known  scholastic  writer. 
Lender  him  and  Pierre  de  Corbeil  (d.  1222),  his  successor  and 
also  a  learned  teacher  from  the  Paris  schools,  the  axis  chapel 
at  Sens  was  rebuilt,  and  the  upper  vaulting'  of  choir  and  nave 
reconstructed  in  order  to  enlarge  the  windows.  As  the 
longitudinal  or  wall  arches  were  now  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
keystone,  the  hombi  shape  of  the  vault  disap{>eared;  in  the 
chevet  the  wall  ribs  show  as  many  as  three  sets  of  capitals. 
The  vault  sections  of  the  side  aisles,  however,  remained  domi- 
cal, as  originally  built. 

Two  other  distinguished  brothers,  men  of  great  lineage  and 
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intellectual  attainment,  ruled  the  see  of  Sens  during  many 
years,  Gautier  de  Cornut  from  1222  to  1241  and  Gilles  de 
Cornut,  who  died  in  1254;  and  they  had  a  brother  who 
busied  himself  with  the  new  cathedral  at  Beauvais.  Gautier 
de  Cornut,  who  while  doctor  of  law  in  Paris  University  served 
as  chaplain  to  Philippe-Auguste  and  Louis  Vlll,  was  the 
envoy  sent  in  1234  to  fetch  Marguerite  of  Provence  to  be 
married  to  Louis  IK  in  Sens  Cathedral,  the  king  then  being' 
in  his  twentieth  year.  The  young  princess  of  the  art-loving 
Midi  came  north  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  minstrels.  Again 
in  1239  St.  Louis  returned  to  Sens  for  the  Crown  of  Thorns, 
on  its  transit  from  Venice  to  Paris,  and  he  walked  out  some 
miles  from  the  city  to  meet  it.  Barefooted,  he  and  his 
brother,  Robert  of  Artois,  bore  back  the  previous  relics 
to  the  cathedral,  through  streets  himg  with  tapestries  and 
lighted  by  candles.  The  relic  rested  in  St.  Etienne's  church 
all  night  and  then  in  a  solemn,  eight-day  procession  was 
carried  to  Paris.  The  king  had  the  archbishop  write  the 
formal  account  of  it  all.  Gautier  de  Cornut  erected  the 
synodal  hall  which  touches  the  cathedral's  fagade,  and  his 
own  statue  and  that  of  the  young  king  decorated  its  but- 
tresses. The  best  civic  monument  of  St.  Louis'  reign  many 
think  it  to  be,  and  as  perfect  in  its  own  way  as  the  hospital 
hall  at  Ourscamp,  its  contemporary. 

In  1267  the  cathedral's  southwest  tower  fell;  it  may  have 
been  one  built  in  Carolingian  times  from  the  proceeds  of  a  gold 
retable,  or  it  may  have  been  a  XH-century  tower  of  Arch- 
bishop Hugues  de  Toucy's  time,  as  are  the  two  lower  stories 
of  the  present  northwest  tower.  Its  fall  necessitated  the  re- 
making of  the  last  two  bays  of  the  nave  and  of  the  damaged 
western  doors  during  the  early  XIV  century.  The  side  chapels 
were  built  then,  too,  but  they  have  been  rehandled  in  the 
present  day,  and  are  now  dissimulated  behind  an  arcaded  wall. 
A  record  of  1319  speaks  of  the  able  Nicholas  de  Chaumes  as 
architect  here  before  he  proceeded  to  Meaux  Cathedral.  He 
demolished  the  ancient  chapel  on  the  transept's  southern 
arm,  but  its  corresponding  chapel,  on  the  transept's  north- 
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em  ann»  still  exists  and  is»  with  the  ambulatory  walls,  the 
oldest  part  of  the  church.  Not  till  after  the  Hundred 
Years*  War,  however,  was  the  plan  to  erect  a  new  transept 
carried  through. 

Sens  then  possessed  as  its  archbishop,  during  forty  years,  the 
energetic  Tristan  de  Salazar  (d.  1519)  who  had  fought,  sword 
in  hand,  with  Louis  XII  in  the  Italian  wars.  Like  Bishop 
Jacques  d'Amboise,  who  was  then  finishing  at  Paris  the  present 
Musee  Cluny  as  town  house  for  his  abbey  of  Cluny,  Archbishop 
de  Salazar  built  the  Hdtel  Sens  in  Paris  for  his  diocesan  house. 
To  his  own  cathedral  he  added  the  southwest  tower's  upper 
story  (to  which  later  a  Renaissance  lantern  was  attached)  and 
he  connected  the  synodal  hall  with  the  episcopal  palace  by  a 
rich  gallery.  Some  sculptured  panels  now  attached  to  a  pier 
in  the  nave  of  Sens  Cathedral  originally  formed  part  of  a  tomb 
he  had  made  for  his  parents.  It  was  this  munificent  art 
patron  who  began  the  late-Gothic  transept.  In  1490  the  most 
notable  architect  of  the  day,  Martin  Chambiges,  was  invited 
to  direct  the  work,  and  for  four  years  he  gave  it  his  personal 
supervision  until  called  to  Troyes  to  make  the  Flamboyant 
Gothic  facade  of  that  cathedral. 

Sens  Cathedral  contains  some  ancient  windows,  four  of  which 
are  among  the  best  in  France  and  allied  with  Suger*s  school, 
though  probably  executed  as  tlie  XIH  century  opened,  since 
the  saddle  bars  follow  the  outline  of  the  medallion  pictures. 
Those  four  exceptional  windows  of  the  choir  aisle  sparkle 
with  the  jeweled  intensity  of  tlie  golden  age  of  tlie  vitrine  art. 
In  one  of  them  is  told  the  story  of  St.  Eustace,  often  to  be  met 
with  in  French  iconography,  since  he  figureil  in  the  Golden 
Legend.  Another  describes  the  return  to  England  of  Thomas 
Becket  and  his  inmiediate  martyrdom.  Originally  next  to  it 
hung  a  companion  lancet,  giving  Becket *s  early  life,  but  this  was 
done  away  with  to  make  room  for  a  chapel.  The  other  two 
lancets  are  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  type.  In  one,  tlie  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  given.  In  the  other  is  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  and  the  half  medallions  on  either  side  of 
each  central  scene  interpret  it  symbolically.     Such  correlatiop 
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of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  was  most  popular  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Beside  a  medallion  which  shows  the  traveler 
fallen  among  thieves  stands  the  expidsion  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden;  and  the  scene  of  the  charitable 
Samaritan  is  accompanied  by  pictures  of  the  Saviour's  death 
and  resurrection.  They  might  not  be  able  to  write  and  read» 
the  ordinary  men  and  women  of  that  day,  they  had  no  daily 
journal  to  crowd  their  minds  with  half-digested  facts,  but 
their  souls  were  fed  by  sound  ethical  truths  set  forth  clearly 
in  their  one  great  book,  the  cathedral.  The  artisan  donors  of 
such  windows  we  may  be  sure  knew  the  symbolic  meaning  of 
every  panel. 

In  the  clearstory  windows  at  the  curve  of  Sens'  choir  is 
more  XIH-century  glass,  but  it  is  later  work,  lacking  the 
marvelous  glow  of  the  choir-aisle  lancets.  The  two  big 
roses  of  the  transept  are  splendid.  A  celestial  concert  was 
then  a  favorite  theme.  The  south  rose  (1500)  was  made 
by  the  same  Champagne  artists,  Ly^nin,  Varin,  Verrat,  and 
Godon  who  filled  the  nave  of  Troyes  Cathedral  with  its  high- 
colored  translucent  woodcuts.  The  north  rose  of  the  transept 
finished  in  1504,  was  the  work  of  native  masters,  influenced 
by  the  noted  school  of  Troyes.  The  side  windows  in  Sens' 
Flamboyant  transept  are  equally  good.* 

Jean  Cousin,  born  in  Sens,  1501,  made  two  of  the  cathe- 
dral's windows,  the  rich  one  of  St.  Eutropius,  in  the  nave, 
and  the  Tiburtine  sibyl  of  amplest  design,  in  the  shrine  to 
the  south  of  the  axis  chapel.  Nothing  could  be  more  re- 
splendent as  picture  windows,  but  Gothic-Renaissance  work, 
whose  tendency  was  to  treat  each  light  as  an  isolated  picture, 
is  not  equal  to  the  close-woven  patterns  of  XH-  and  XHI- 
century  mosaic  glass,  which  kept  itself  in  subordination  to 
its  architectural  setting.  The  immense  superiority  of  the 
earlier  windows  is  demonstrated  in  Sens  Cathedral,  which 
oflfers  us  both  types  at  their  best. 

^  At  St.-Julien-du-Sault,  fourteen  miles  from  Sens,  are  over  a  dozen  good  XIII- 
century  windows,  and  some  four  of  the  XVI  century.  St.  Louis  was  a  donor.  In 
the  window  devoted  to  St.    Genevieve  are  interesting  XVI-century  costumes. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  LAON» 

And  I  saw  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  coining  down  out  of  heaven 
from  God,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. — Apoc.  xxi:2,  used 
in  the  office  for  the  dedication  of  a  church. 

While  Sens,  Noyon,  and  Senlis  were  building,  the  splendid 
cathedral  of  Laon  was  b^un,  about  1160.  The  usual  tran- 
sition features  of  Primary  Gothic  showed  in  its  retention  of 
tribunes  over  the  side  aisles,  in  the  simultaneous  use  of  round 
and  pointed  arches,  the  beringed  colonnettes,  and  the  salient 
transept  arms.  The  chapel,  in  two  stories,  that  opened  on 
each  arm  of  the  transept,  was  another  Romanesque  tradition. 

The  interior  of  Laon,  "the  cathedral  of  Purity,  Silence, 
and  Power,"  is  indeed  most  impressive.  One  bay  follows 
another  with  a  regularity  that  is  accentuated  by  the  interior 
elevation  being  in  four  stories — ^pier  arcade,  tribune  arches, 
triforium  wall  arcade,  and  clearstory.  It  is  not  a  lofty  church, 
but,  like  English  cathedrals,  what  it  lacks  in  height  is  com- 
pensated for  in  length.  There  are  eleven  bays  in  the  nave, 
and  ten  in  the  choir.  Moreover,  because  it  was  comparatively 
low  it  could  build  a  square  transept-crossing  tower,  and 
the  average  French  cathedral  was  too  high  for  such  a  tower 
to  be  artistic.  Laon  and  Braine  were  exceptions  among 
Ile-de-France  churches  in  having  central  lanterns;  they 
were  derived  from  Normandv,  since  the  Rhenish  lantern 
usually  was  octagonal.     Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say  of  the 

'  Congrh  ArchkAogique,  1911,  I..ucien  Broche,  p.  158,  the  cathedral;  p.  iW5,  St. 
Martin's  church;  p.  239,  the  Templar's  church;  Chanoine  A.  Rouxin.  Ixi  caikSdraU 
\olre  Dame  de  Laon.  HiMtoire  et  descripiion  (L4U>d,  1902);  Julm  Quicherat,  "L*A^ 
de  la  cathMrale  de  Laon*  in  Bibiioth^e  de  r  Scale  des  ckarifjt,  1874,  vol.  35,  p.  249; 
Lucien  Broche,  Ijaan  et  tee  enrirons  (Caen.  191S);  ihid.^  "L>v^he  de  Laon.'*  in 
Bulletin  Monumental^  1902,  vol.  60;  De  Florival  et  Midoux,  Leh  ritraux  de  la  catkfdraie 
de  Laon  (Paris,  Didron,  1882),  folio;  E.  F1eur>'.  AntiquitSs  et  monuments  du  d^parte- 
wunt  de  CAisne,  (1879),  vol.  3,  p.  153;  Emile  Lambin,  Les  fglues  de  nie-de-France 
(Paris,  1906)  His  description  of  Laon  is  also  in  the  Rerur  de  Cart  chrMen,  1901-02, 
vols.  14,  15,  R.  Lef^xre-Pontalis.  *'Les  influences  normandes  au  W  et  au  \IV  si^le 
dans  le  nonl  de  la  France,"  in  Bulletin  Monumental^  1906,  vol.  70;  Hittoire  liiUrain 
de  la  France,  vol.  10,  p.  171.  -Anselm  de  Laon  "  (Paris,  1756);  vol.  11,  p.  243.  "St 
Norfiert  "  (Paps,  1759);  vol.  13  p.  511,  ••Gautier  de  Morta|?n^.  ^v^ue  de  Laon" 
(Paris  1814);  H  Havard.  fd  La  France  artittique  ti  wumumentaU,  vol.  i,  p.  8U 
M^.  Defaaisiies,  oo  Laoo 
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most  prominent,  most  open,  and  best-lighted  part  of  a  church, 
there  is  a  blessed  seclusion  beneath  the  wide  white  tower 
of  Laon  that  "shuts  the  heart  up  in  tranquillity." 

Down  the  long  church,  the  stout  monolithic  piers  make 
two  virile  lines.  Only  during  a  short  period  were  such  sturdy 
cylinders  used,  here  and  in  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  are  the 
chief  examples,  and  both  cathedrals  were  artistically  right 
in  preferring  their  uniform  columns,  even  though  both  of 
them  used  the  sexpartite  vaulting  that  called  for  alternating 
ground  supports.  The  coming  cathedrals  were  to  adopt 
once  for  all  the  barlong  system  of  vaulting,  where  the  con- 
centration of  loads  fell  equally  on  every  bay,  and  to  evolve 
a  classic  type  of  pier,  consisting  of  a  central  cylinder  flanked 
by  four  semi-attached  colimMis.  At  Laon  a  few  piers  in  the 
nave  experimented  with  free-standing  colonnettes,  three 
of  which  were  placed  in  front  of  the  pillar  to  enlarge,  there, 
the  abacus  of  the  capital  on  which  stood  the  shafts  that  moimted 
to  the  vault-springing.  The  elliptical  piers  of  Beauvais, 
longer  from  north  to  south,  were  to  be  the  most  perfect  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  ground  supports. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Laon's  interior  is  to-day  too 
white,  but  we  must  remember  that  originally  color  was  used 
on  the  stones,  so  that  any  effect  of  a  hall  would  have  been 
impossible  in  the  olden  times.  VioUet-le-Duc  called  Laon 
the  laic  cathedral  par  excellence.  He  considered  it  a  great 
civic  hall  wherein  the  populace  "could  unite  and  enjoy  spec- 
tacles more  or  less  profane."  And  even  in  the  flat  eastern 
wall  he  found  something  occultly  heretical.  The  towers, 
he  said,  were  more  those  of  a  chateau  than  a  church.  He 
shut  his  mind  to  the  fact  that  Laon  was  erected  largely  by 
its  bishops,  that  it  was  begun  by  the  choir  end,  which  is  suit- 
able only  for  divine  service,  and  that  if  its  seven  towers  had 
been  crowned  with  the  sky-pointing  spires  of  the  architect's 
plan,  and  if  its  sky -dreaming  windows  were  still  intact,  there 
would  be  little  of  the  aspect  of  a  town  hall  about  this  stately 
church.  Critics  like  Huysmans  have  exaggerated  its  present 
iciness:    no  one  can  pray  in  Laon,  he  exclaimed;  its  soul  is 
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fled  forever.  But  what  woujd  be  Chartres,  his  spot  of  elec- 
tion for  prayer,  were  it  unsoftened  by  its  **  storied  windows 
richly  dight"? 

Only  a  slight  amount  of  ancient  glass  has  survived  in  Laon. 
The  north  rose  of  the  transept  shows  pictures  of  the  sciences. 
Beneath  the  rose  window  in  the  flat  eastern  wall  are  three 
handsome  lancets  made  by  the  school  of  Chartres  early  in  the 
Xin  century.  They  show  the  passing  away  of  the  hieratic 
Byzantine  gesture:  in  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation  medal- 
lions the  robes  float  naturally;  in  the  Nativity  scene  the 
natural  gesture  of  a  woman  who  tests  the  warmth  of  the  water 
before  bathing  the  Holy  Child  has  been  well  rendered. 

If  a  lack  of  accessories  makes  the  interior  of  Laon  Cathedral 
seem  to-day  more  philosophic  than  religious,  tliere  are  certain 
lovable  individual  touches  in  it  that  warm  both  heart  and 
imagination.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  church  fairly  garlanded 
with  springtime  foliage.  The  wonder  of  eternal  youth  is  in 
its  half-curled  leaves  which  the  sculptors  conventionalized  just 
enough  to  make  them  architectural.  Not  one  sprig,  not  one 
leaf  is  like  another.  Never  was  nature  more  profoundly  loved 
or  more  convincingly  interpreted. 

Then  there  are  the  stone  bulls  of  Laon.  They  stand  high 
on  the  western  towers,  those  sixteen  massive  oxen,  stretching 
their  necks,  as  if  watching  the  people  climb  the  steep  hill  below. 
Each  stands  under  a  columned  canopy.  The  popular  fancy 
is  tliat  they  commemorate  the  patient  beasts  who  dragged  the 
stones  for  the  cathedral  up  Laon's  precipitous  crags,  and  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea.  It  was  a  day  when  St. 
Francis  was  telling  man  to  love  his  dumb  fellow  creatures. 
The  towers  of  Laon  Catliedral  are  worthy  of  the  magistral 
setting  of  the  church  on  tlie  e<lge  of  the  abrupt  hill  where  had 
grown  the  ancient  city.  For  miles  Laon's  towers  c*onunand  the 
plain,  "an  assembly  without  rival  among  Gothic  monuments.'* 
Incomplete  though  they  are,  Laon*s  five  towers  come  nearer  to 
the  ideal  plan  of  seven  spires  than  does  any  other  catluxlral. 
ITie  comer  tourelles  pass  from  one  form  to  another,  as  they 
rise,  converting  themselves  into  octagons.    ""  Fonder  it  well, 


ociagons.       ironaer  u  weu/* 
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wrote  the  XIH-century  architect,  Villard  de  Honnecourt,  in 
his  famous  sketchbook.  "I  have  been  in  many  lands,  as  you 
can  see  by  this  book,  but  never  in  any  place  is  to  be  found  a 
tower  equal  to  Laon." 

Four  of  the  towers  are  alike,  each  with  the  same  long  lancet 
openings,  the  same  free-standing  pillars  at  the  comers.  Rows 
of  crockets  mark  the  main  lines,  for  the  old-time  masters  were 
adepts  in  every  device  whereby  to  fix  the  eye  on  the  essential. 
There  are  aspects  when  the  fretwork  designs  made  by  Laon's 
towers  against  the  sky  are  superb. 

The  date  of  the  cathedral  long  gave  rise  to  discussion  in  the 
days  when  mediaeval  archaeology  was  still  hazy.  No  one  now 
contends  that  the  present  Notre  Dame  is  the  church  which 
was  patched  up  hastily  by  Bishop  Bartholomew  de  Vir  after 
the  fire  of  1112.  That  conflagration  was  a  semi-lawless  act. 
Laoo's  bishop  was  also  its  feudal  proprietor,  hence  a  greedy 
baronage  contended  to  hold  the  see.  One  Gaudry,  a  knight 
adventurer  who  had  served  under  William  the  Conqueror  in 
England  and  there  grown  rich,  obtained  the  bishopric  of 
Laon  by  simony.  All  his  talk  was  of  hawks,  hounds,  and 
hunting.  During  one  of  his  absences  in  England  the  towns- 
people set  up  a  commune,  and  Gaudry  bent  his  energies  to 
frustrate  it.  In  an  uprising  in  1112  the  infuriated  populace 
murdered  him.  The  fire,  started  during  the  riots,  spread  to 
the  cathedral,  which  was  practically  consumed.  The  burghers, 
being  unskilled  in  arms,  were  forced  to  call  to  their  aid  a  fierce 
robber-baron  of  the  house  of  Coucy,  Thomas  of  Marie,  who, 
according  as  he  found  it  profitable,  fought,  now  against,  now 
for,   the  communes.^     It  took  the  king  of  France  half  a 


^  For  Coucy-Ie-Ch&teau  (between  Soissons  and  Laon)  see  M.  Lef^vre-Pontalis* 
study  (1909)  in  the  Petiies  Monoffraphies  series;  or  the  Congrh  ArchSUogique,  1911, 
p.  239.  The  Xlll-century  donjon  was  the  most  massive  conception  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Coucy *s  lord  ruled  a  hundred  towns  and  was  one  of  the  big  figures  in  feudal 
France.  His  proud  device  read:  **Roi  ne  suit,  ne  prince^  ne  duCy  ne  oonde  aussi — Je 
suis  le  sire  de  Cottcy.**  The  superb  pile  has  been  demolished  in  the  World  War.  Madame 
Yvonne  Sarcey  visited  Coucy  in  April,  1917.  Of  the  imposing  medieval  casUe,  hang- 
ing like  a  bourg  to  the  flank  of  the  hill,  there  remain  two  gaping  porticos.  ^'CTest 
tout!  .  .  .  (Test  iauH"  she  lamented.  **Ce  paysage  adorable  de  VHe-de-Franoe  portera 
sa  croix"    The  Germans  blew  up  the  castle  before  their  strategic  retirement,  in  1917. 
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lifetime  to  destroy  that  "raging  wolf,"  as  Abbot  Suger  called 
him. 

Guizot  has  brought  out  that  the  Xll-century  uprisings 
against  feudal  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  burgesses  were  often 
favored  by  king  and  clergy.  Such  was  the  unformed  state 
of  society  that  no  liberal  general  views  could  be  adhered  to; 
the  king  13  to  be  found  granting  charters  to  some  towns  and 
marching  against  the  rebellious  citizens  in  others.  The  bishops 
of  Noyon,  Beauvais,  and  Soissons  favored  the  people's  claims. 
The  prelates  of  Rheims  and  Laon  opposed  them.  Such  feudal- 
ism as  that  of  Thomas  of  Marie  meant  permanent  anarchy; 
for  the  royal  power  to  centralize  authority  then  meant  law 
and  order. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  no  sooner  did  the  burgess  gain  his 
civic  rights  than  he  b^an  to  oppress  the  peasantry.  Before 
the  Xin  century  closed  there  were  outbreaks  of  the  peasants 
against  the  prosperous  townspeople.  In  our  own  day  has  the 
crj'  of  the  underman,  voiced  by  the  old  Norman  poet,  been 
silenced.^  **\Ve  are  men  as  they.  The  same  in  stature,  the 
same  in  limb,  and  the  same  in  strength— /or  suffering.  Are 
we  not  men  even  as  they.^" 

At  Laon  the  antagonism  between  bishop  and  citizens  con- 
tinued for  a  century;  several  times  the  charter  was  won,  only  to 
l>e  abrogated  later.  There  is  food  for  thought  that  all  through 
the  embittered  struggle  the  building  of  the  cathedral  was 
carried  forward,  and  it  was  an  enterprise  that  required  the 
collaboration  of  bishop  and  people.  The  people  might  fight 
their  baron  bishop  to  wrench  from  him  certain  civic  rights, 
but  they  were  aware  of  the  difference  between  his  temporal 
claims  and  his  spiritual  authority.  Their  robust  faith  was  not 
disconcerted  by  a  discrepancy  between  "Peter's  key"  and 
"Peter's  sword."  To  the  end  of  time  Peter  will  show  his  weak 
human  side.  Had  he  not  denied  thrice?  Had  not  another  of 
the  selected  twelve  betrayed  for  paltry  lucre?  Had  not  every- 
one of  them  run  away  in  tlie  hour  of  need? 

While  Bishop  Gaudri's  ill-gotten  gains  were  buying  him  a 
bishopric  there  was  in  Laon's  cathedral  chapter  a  famous 
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scholar  who  had  stoutly  opposed  his  election.  Anselm  of 
Laon,  son  of  a  laborer,  "the  grave,  the  sweet,  the  prudent," 
was  a  pupil  of  St.  Ansehn  of  Bee  and  Canterbury.  For  over 
forty  years  he  taught  in  Paris  and  in  Laon,  and  from  the 
nucleus  of  his  pupils,  among  whom  were  Guillaume  de  Cham- 
peaux  and  Abelard,  was  to  emerge  Paris  University,  which 
was  not,  however,  to  appear  by  name  in  history  till  1215. 
Anselm  of  Laon  (d.  1117),  like  his  greater  namesake,  was  a 
pioneer  in  scholasticism,  which  brought  to  the  study  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  not  only  the  aid  of  tradition,  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  the  Church  Fathers,  but  also  the  use  of 
metaphysics  and  dialectics.  The  school  of  this  master  at 
Laon  became  a  veritable  university  to  which  flocked  students 
from  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England. 

Laon  Cathedral  is  justly  entitled  to  carve  the  Liberal  Arts 
on  its  fagade.  A  score  of  the  coming  notable  men  of  the  XH 
century  were  Ansehn's  pupils;  one  of  them  was  that  bishop 
who  began  the  Primary  Gothic  tower  of  the  cathedral  at 
Rouen.  Anselm  and  his  brother  trained  the  youths  who, 
having  heard  St.  Norbert  of  Cologne  preach  in  Laon  Cathe- 
dral, in  1120,  followed  him  to  Premontre,  in  the  forest  of 
Coucy,  which  estate  gave  its  name  to  the  new  order  Norbert 
there  founded.  Like  the  Cistercians,  so  swift  an  increase 
had  the  white  canons  of  Premontre  that  they  soon  counted 
a  thousand  houses  over  Eiu'ope  and  were  an  evangelizing 
force  for  their  century  even  as  Cluny  had  been  earlier  and 
as  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  to  be  in  the  XIH 
century.  The  citizens  of  Laon  clamored  for  Anselm  as 
their  bishop  when  the  miserable  Gaudri  was  killed  in  1112, 
but  he  declined  the  honor  and  directed  the  choice  to  the 
worthy  Bartholomew  de  Vir,  who  restored  temporarily  the 
cathedral. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  when  was  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  Laon's  Gothic  cathedral.  By  its  sculpture,  the  profiles, 
and  the  noticeable  keystones,  the  archaeologists  say  that  it 
belongs  to  the  last  third  of  the  XH  century  and  that  it  kept 
to  its  original  plans,  though  its  building  continued  into  the 
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first  third  of  the  XIH  century.  The  bishop-founder  was  a 
pupil  of  Anselrn's  and  himself  had  taught  rhetoric  in  Paris. 
Gautier  de  Mortagne  (1155-71)  gave  generously  of  his  own 
revenues  to  the  new  works.  The  choir  he  built  ended  in  a 
semicircle  and  consisted  of  the  present  three  bays  next  the 
transept.  There,  and  in  the  west  wall  of  the  transept,  the 
profiles  are  different  from  those  elsewhere  in  the  church. 

In  a  second  spell  of  work  they  finished  the  transept,  the  nave, 
the  towers,  and  the  west  fagade  just  before  1200.  Laon's 
facade  ranks  among  the  great  western  frontispieces  of  Gothic 
architecture,  a  model  for  that  of  Rheims.  What  chiefly 
characterizes  it  are  the  profound  shadows  made  by  cavernous 
porches,  projecting  gables,  and  other  varied  surfaces.  It  has 
been  called  a  supreme  composition  in  light  and  shade.  In 
accentuating  the  upward  surge  of  lines  it  was  a  pioneer.  When 
the  facade  was  finished  the  choir  was  lengthened  by  seven 
bays,  and  now  was  terminated  by  a  flat  wall  whose  prototype 
is  to  be  found  in  Laon  town  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  an 
early-Gothic  edifice,  building  about  1165.  Various  regional 
churches  used  the  square  chevet.  As  the  custom  died  out  in 
France,  it  struck  root  in  England,  where  the  Cistercians  made 
it  popular.  Those  accustomed  to  the  rectagonal  chevet  of 
the  English  cathedral  may  prefer  that  tjT>e,  but  to  a  lover 
of  the  apse  of  the  French  cathedral,  of  the  curving  pro- 
cession path  with  its  radiating  chapels  that  mystically  sug- 
gests the  thorn  crown  around  the  Sacred  Head,  it  will  ever 
seem  a  dull  way  to  end  a  sanctuary  precisely  like  a  transept 
arm. 

The  cathedral  of  Laon  was  consecrated  in  1237.  That 
same  centur}'  built  the  treasure  hall  and  the  large  chapel 
beside  the  west  facade.  The  XFV  centurj'  added  side  chapels 
between  the  buttresses,  and  in  those  chapels  at  Laon  appears 
the  academic  precision  of  that  skilled  but  dry  period.  About 
the  same  time  was  made  a  new  southern  portal  for  the  tran- 
sept, and  the  wheel  window  over  it  was  replaced  by  a  big 
Rayonnant  Gothic  light. 

The  hill  citadel  called  by  Charlemagne  in  the  Chanson 
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de  Roland  "my  good  town  of  Laon"  was  held  by  the  invader 
from  August,  1914,  to  October,  1918.  Though  the  city  was 
shelled  by  the  French,  not  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  cathedral 
was  broken.  St.  Martin's  abbatial,  too,  is  intact,  and  the 
XH-century  Templar's  church,  the  only  well-preserved  mon- 
ument in  France  built  by  the  great  military  Order.  The 
Prussians'  horses  were  stabled  at  first  in  the  cathedral  till 
a  general  public  protest  stopped  such  a  desecration.  When 
the  Allies,  under  General  Foch,  drove  back  the  German  lines 
in  the  final  weeks  of  the  war,  the  retreat  was  too  swift  for 
much  havoc  to  be  wrought.  On  October  13,  1918,  General 
M angin  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Laon,  whose  much- 
enduring  citizens  flocked  around  him  in  the  cathedral  to  chant 
a  solenm  Te  Deum. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SOISSONS* 

The  other  evening  before  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  that  once 
harbored  St.  Louis  and  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  a  group  of  Alpine 
chasseurs  and  Zouaves  fell  to  recounting  their  daily  feats  of  heroism 
just  as  in  the  times  of  chivalry  the  strong,  swift  strophes  of  the  chanson  de 
geste  celebrated  knightly  prowess.  To  the  north,  the  cannon  thundered.  .  .  . 
And  the  next  morning,  a  Sunday,  I  assisted  at  Mass  in  a  Gothic-vaulted 
hall  that  had  served  as  promenoir  for  the  monks  of  Ctteaux.  Soldiers  filled 
all  the  wooden  seats,  others  thronged  the  threshold,  bareheaded  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ruins.  .  .  .  Then  when  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord  was  celebrated,  a  song  rose  in  the  dawn:  **Kyrie  Eleisonl  God 
be  praisedr*  And  the  soldiers  within  the  chapel  and  without  sang  before 
returning  to  battle  as  in  the  ancient  Chanson  de  Satuxmrt:  **Kyrie  Eleisonl** 
Even  those  harnessing  the  great  cart  horses,  those  saddling  their  own 
restive  mounts,  those  extinguishing  the  fires  of  the  night's  bivouac,  and 
those  charging  the  six- wheeled  camions,  all  took  up  the  canticle:  **God  be 
praisedt     Kyrie  Eleisonl**  .  .  .  And  the  implacable  cannonading  to  the 


>  CongrU  Archiologique,  1911,  £.  Lefivre-Pontalis,  p.  315,  the  cathedral;  p.  837, 
St.  M6dard;  p.  343,  St.  L6ger;  p.  348,  St.  Jean-des-Vignes;  fitienne  Moreau-N^ton, 
"  Soissons  avant  la  guerre/*  in  Let  cUh  ravagies  (Collection,  Images  historiques), 
(Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1919) ;  ibtd.,  Les  Sglises  de  chez  nous:  Soissons  (Paris,  H.  Laurens) ; 
Abb4  Poquet,  Notice  historique  et  arch^hgiqtie  de  la  caUUdrale  de  Soissons  (Soissons, 
1848);  fimile  Lambin,  "  La  cath^drale  de  Soissons."  in  Revue  de  Part  chrHien,  1898, 
vol.  47;  fimile  M&le,  Uart  allemand  et  VartfranQais  du  moyen  dge  (Paris,  1917);  Bouet, 
'*  Excursion  k  Noyon,  k  Laon  et  k  Soissons,"  in  Bulletin  Monumental^  1868,  vol.  34, 
p.  430;  E.  Lef^vre-Pontalis,  L* architecture  religieuse  dans  Vancien  dioche  de  Soiseons 
auXretau  XlP,  siide  (Paris,  Plon,  1894-98),  2  vols.,  folio. 
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north  echoed  in  the  deep  quarries,  whence  had  come  the  stones  buSded 
here  for  God's  glory. 

— ^A  war  picture  of  Longpont  abbey,'  by  Gi^BRiELB  d'ANNUNZio» 

who  visited  the  battle-front  in  1914. 

To-day  the  fair  white  city  of  Soissons  lies  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation, only  to  be  likened  to  a  wrecked  town  of  old-time  bar- 
barism. They  say  that  Soissons  Cathedral  is  more  damaged 
than  if  a  geological  convulsion  had  wrecked  it.  Deliberately 
was  it  taken  as  a  target,  though,  as  French  troops  held  the 
highlands  round  the  flat  town,  there  can  be  no  excuse  that 
the  towers  were  used  as  posts  of  observation.  The  west- 
ernmost bays  are  ruined;  the  north  side  of  the  big  church 
has  been  riddled  with  projectiles;  flying  buttresses  have 
been  cut  off;  great  rents  show  in  roof  and  sides;  the  vault- 
ing hangs  in  air;  a  pier  lies  prone,  its  stones  scattered  like 
a  pack  of  cards;  the  aisles  are  dismantled,  and  the  windows, 
some  of  which  Blanche  of  Castile  gave  in  1225,  have  been 
reduced  to  powdered  dust.  In  one  week  of  January,  1916, 
over  three  hundred  projectiles  fell  on  the  church,  said  the 
old  priest,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  wreckage,  to  a  visitor 
to  whom  he  spoke  gently  of  God*s  mercy.  In  the  once  "sweet 
and  tranquil  provincial  city,  whose  soul  was  the  daughter 
of  honorable  simplicity,  grass  grows  in  the  street.  Soissons 
is  a  dead  city.  Its  casementless  windows  fix  you  like  the 
eye  of  the  blind."  Always  has  it  lain  in  the  path  of  war, 
this  ancient  capital  of  Clovis  that  has  ever  been  part  of  the 
very  heart  of  France,  but  never  war  such  as  this ! 

Here,  in  486,  Clovis  won  the  battle  of  Soissons  that  an- 
nihilated the  last  remnant  of  Rome's  empire  in  Gaul,  and 
conquered  the  land  to  the  Loire.    In  the  evil  days  of  the 

'  Congiis  ArrhMogique,  1011,  p.  410,  Longpont  abbatial;  Abb^  Pdquet.  Momo- 
frapkie  de  Pabbaye  de  IxmgpotU  (18<W).  Longpont,  where  the  bitbops  of  SoiMons 
were  buried,  was  founded  by  Gerard  de  Ch^risy,  who  had  married  Lady  Agnes  of 
Longpont.  St.  Bernard  tent  twelve  Cistercian  monks  to  start  the  new  house  in  USl. 
The  splendid  Gothic  church,  which  departed  from  Ctteauz's  rule  of  church  simplicity, 
was  consecrated  in  ItH  U*fore  the  queen  regent  and  Louis  IX,  by  the  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons. Jacques  de  Baaoches.  who  had  just  anointed  Louis  as  king,  at  Rheims.  Long- 
pont was  sacked  by  the  Huguenots  in  1M7,  and  wrecked  by  the  Revolution.  The 
picturesque  rains  were  acquired  by  tbe  de  Montesquieu  family  in  18i50. 
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Hundred  Years'  War,  Soissons  suffered.  So  depopulated 
was  it  by  the  XVI-century  religious  wars  that  it  took  over 
a  century  to  recover.  Nor  did  the  Revolution  spare  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  monarchies  of  France.  In  1814  occurred 
an  explosion  of  gunpowder  that  wrecked  precious  windows 
in  the  cathedral,  some  of  them  the  gifts  of  Philippe-Auguste. 
In  1870  the  Prussian  bombardment  of  Soissons  devastated 
what  remained  of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Jean-des-Vignes, 
whose  Flamboyant  Gothic  spires  have  been  mutilated  again 
in  the  World  War.* 

Under  the  southern  flank  of  the  shattered  cathedral  nestles 
the  diamond  of  Primary  Gothic  art  in  France,  the  transept 
arm  built  by  the  crusading  bishop,  Nivelon  de  Ch^risy.  As 
by  a  miracle  it  has  escaped.  The  most  exquisite  thing  in 
France,  many  of  us  hold  it  to  be.  It  has  drawn  its  devotees 
back  to  Soissons  time  and  time  again,  this  perfect  thing  so 
little  heralded.  They  would  test  a  second  and  a  third  time 
the  overpowering  first  impression  it  had  made.  Perhaps 
it  had  been  some  happy  mood,  some  subtle  lingering  shadows 
of  the  late  afternoon,  that  had  touched  it  momentarily  to 
an  ethereal  grace.  And  then  standing  face  to  face  again 
with  its  small  and  stately  beauty,  those  who  love  this  early- 
Gothic  monument  of  France  know  that  its  power  is  not  a 
chance  or  borrowed  comeliness. 


^  The  monastery  church  of  St.  Jean-des-Vignes  was  in  mze  a  cathedral,  and  the 
maker  of  the  great  facade  at  Rheims,  Bernard  de  Soissons,  is  said  to  have  designed  it. 
The  cloisters,  once  the  most  sumptuous  in  the  kingdom,  were  begun  by  an  abbot  who 
died  in  1224,  after  he  had  built  an  aqueduct  for  the  city  which  still  is  in  use.  St. 
Jean*s  big  west  rose  had  been,  since  1870,  an  empty  drde.  litUe  more  than  its 
fagade  and  western  towers  stood  before  1914.  Sacked  by  the  Revolution,  its  real 
demolition  was  under  the  Empire,  when  to  repair  the  cathedral  the  deserted  mon- 
astery was  sold  for  a  paltry  sum,  and  stone  by  stone  removed.  The  congregation  of 
good  men  in  this  abbey  did  parish  work  for  many  centuries.  In  such  good  repute 
with  the  citizens  were  they  that,  when  the  Revolution  suppressed  the  house,  Soissons* 
municipality  protested,  saying  that  the  abbey  had  "always  claimed  with  seal  its 
share  of  public  duties."  Taine  in  his  VAnden  Rigime  quotes  the  protest:  "In 
calamities  thb  abbey  opens  its  doors  to  the  destitute  citizens  and  feeds  them.  It 
alone  has  borne  the  expense  of  the  citizens*  meetings,  preparatory  to  the  election  of 
deputies  for  the  National  Assembly.  It  now  is  lodging  a  company  of  soldiers.  Always 
when  there  are  sacrifices  to  be  made  it  is  on  hand."  However,  the  revolutionary 
authorities  paid  no  heed  to  the  citizens*  desire  to  retain  their  historic  house. 
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Sit  before  it  for  hours;  study  the  mystery  and  play  of  its 
lights  and  shadows;  try  to  seize  in  what  lies  its  young  poesy 
of  grace,  its  maturity  of  dignity,  "its  invincible  impression 
of  virginity/'  In  vain  to  analyze  it.  Can  that  intangible 
quality  which  is  sheer  inevitable  beauty  be  dissected?  Those 
who  fall  under  the  spell  of  its  supernal  loveliness  lose  all 
false  shame  that  would  prune  adjectives,  lest  their  praise 
be  excessive.  No  glow  of  words  can  convey  the  something 
cdestial  here.  The  nave  and  the  choir  of  Soissons  Cathedral 
are  XHI-century  Gothic  at  its  prime,  and  yet  they  seem 
merely  to  be  the  setting  for  a  jewel,  for  the  small  apse  preceded 
by  one  bay,  which  is  the  transept's  southern  arm.  That 
apse  and  bay  are  the  culmination  of  the  Romanesque  ideals, 
and  at  the  same  time,  indissolubly  part  of  the  new  and  richer 
art,  they  crown  the  Primary  Gothic  hour. 

Soissons*  chief  church  is  better  documented  than  Laon's. 
Bishop  Nivelon  I  de  Cherisy  (a  Cherisy  fell  on  the  field  of 
honor  in  1914)  occupied  the  see  from  1176  to  1207.  The 
Romanesque  cathedral  which  he  inherited  had  become  inad- 
equate, so  the  bishop  gave  land  from  his  episcopal  garden, 
and  about  1180  the  foundation  of  tlie  south  arm  of  the  tran- 
sept was  laid.  Like  Noyon*s  transept,  it  terminated  in  a 
hemicycle,  and  its  interior  elevation  was  also  in  four  stories, 
but  here  was  attained  a  consummate  synunetry  not  achieved 
at  Noyon.  Soissons'  curving  transept  arm  is  exceptional 
in  having  an  ambulatory.  The  apsidal  chapel  which  opens 
in  its  eastern  wall  has  over  it  a  similar  chapel  tliat  gives  on 
the  tribune  gallery.  Slender  columns  with  stilted  arches 
are  planted  at  the  entrance  of  each  of  these  chapels  in  the 
gracious  fashion  originated  by  the  Champagne  school  of 
Gothic.  It  was  born  of  a  necessitv,  in  order  that  a  more 
regular  vaulting  might  be  built  over  the  curving  aisle.  St. 
Remi  at  Rheims  had  used  the  same  arrangement.  So  many 
are  the  points  of  resemblance  between  Soissons'  transept 
arm  and  the  choir  of  St.  Renii's  abbey  church  that  it  is  thought 
the  architect  of  the  Champagne  abbatial  proceeded  to  Sois- 
sons later;    there  are  the  same  profiles,  the  same  plan,  the 
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same  encircling  frieze  of  sculpture.  At  Soissons,  the  archi- 
tect had  grown  bolder  and  dared  to  diminish  his  supports. 
To  have  made  Soissons'  curving  wall  of  arches  and  colon- 
nettes  proves  him  to  have  been,  not  only  well  practiced  in 
mason-craft,  but  a  man  of  genius  who  had  visions.  He  here 
created  a  thing  apart.  The  exterior  of  the  transept's  arm  is 
unimpressive  and  plain;  the  lower  windows  are  round-arched. 
Liside,  the  pointed  arch  reigns,  however.  **  The  king's  daughter 
is  all  glorious  within." 

The  prelate  who  built  Soissons  Cathedral  was  a  remarkable 
personage  and  played  a  foremost  part  on  the  Fourth  Crusade. 
Villehardouin  tells  us  that  it  was  Bishop  Nivelon  de  Ch6risy 
who  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Innocent  HI,  when  against  papal 
conunands  the  Crusaders  had  turned  aside  to  capture  the 
Christian  city  of  Zara  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  bishop- 
ambassador  found  the  pope  at  Viterbo  and  obtained  from 
him  the  raising  of  the  exconununication  on  condition  that  the 
knights  should  proceed  direct  to  Palestine.  We  all  know 
how,  a  second  time,  they  went  filibustering.  Among  the  first 
to  scale  the  walls  of  Constantinople  was  Nivelon  de  Ch^risy; 
with  him  was  the  bishop  of  Troyes.  When  the  chief  barons 
met  to  elect  the  first  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  it  was 
Bishop  Nivelon  who  passed  out  to  the  waiting  crowd  to  an- 
nounce that  Baldwin  of  Flanders  had  been  chosen — ^Baldwin 
who  began  the  Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres — and  it  was  he  who 
crowned  Baldwin  in  St.  Sophia.  When  that  new  emperor  was 
captured  by  the  Bulgars  the  bishop  of  Soissons.  returned  to 
Europe  for  aid. 

All  the  time  that  he  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land  Nivelon 
had  devoted  the  revenues  of  his  see  toward  the  renewal  of  the 
cathedral.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  this  same  prelate  who 
also  built  Soissons'  choir,  which  in  scale  and  plan  differs  so 
radically  from  the  transept  arm.  The  fleeting  hour  of  Primary 
Gothic  was  over.  The  new  art  was  moving  forward  swiftly; 
irresistible  the  development  of  its  principles  and  impossible 
at  such  a  time  that  the  work  of  one  decade  could  be  similar 
to  the  decade  preceding  it  unless,  as  at  Laon,  the  primitive 
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plan  was  insistently  adhered  to.  Whoever  the  master  that 
designed  Soissons'  choir  and  nave,  he  incorporated  the  perfect 
transept  into  his  bigger  church  with  reverence.  Not  to  dwarf 
it  was  his  main  care,  for  he  bowed  before  the  touch  of  per- 
fection in  his  predecessor's  work,  and  sought  to  give  to  his 
own  monument,  different  though  it  was,  a  like  clarity  and 
noble  simplicity.  Examine  the  skill  with  which  choir  and  nave 
are  joined  to  the  small  transept  arm.  It  is  lower  than  they,  it 
has  four  vertical  stories  to  their  three,  and  yet  no  discrepancy 
is  felt.  It  was  as  if  the  new  builder  said :  ''Here  is  a  miracle  of 
force  and  grace,  done  in  a  fugitive  hoiur  never  to  be  recaptured. 
Let  us  enshrine  it  fittingly." 

In  1212  services  were  held  in  the  finished  choir.  The  nave 
proceeded  without  interruption  and  was  in  use  in  the  first 
years  of  St.  Louis'  reign.  Probably  the  final  touches  were 
given  to  it  by  that  bishop  of  Soissons  of  whom  Joinville  tells, 
Mgr.  Jacques  de  Castel,  fort  et  vaillant  homme,  who  started 
with  the  king  on  the  crusade  of  1248.  After  Mansoiurah's 
battle  and  the  disastrous  retreat  toward  Damietta  good  Bishop 
Jacques  felt  such  a  desire  ''to  go  to  God  "  that  he  rushed  alone 
to  attack  the  infidels,  whose  swords  soon  "dispatched  him  to 
God's  company  with  the  martyrs." 

Singular  good  taste  has  at  all  times  guided  the  builders  of 
Soissons.  The  XIV  century  decided  to  make  a  northern  arm 
to  the  transept;  and  as  if  to  avoid  all  hint  of  rivalry  with  its 
peerless  neighbor,  the  new  structure  was  finished  by  a  flat 
end  wall  without  a  portal. 

The  cylinder  piers  of  Soissons  choir  and  nave  are  a  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  the  church  interior,  neither  too  high  nor  too 
short.  Before  each  is  engaged  a  slender  shaft  which  rises  to 
the  level  of  the  springing  and  causes  tlie  edifice  to  appear 
more  lofty  than  its  reality.  Everj'where,  in  the  church,  the 
fitting  of  the  stones  was  done  with  peculiar  nicety,  though  the 
picking  out  of  the  mortar  lines  in  black,  a  recent  innovation, 
was  a  sad  mistake.  In  the  choir  and  nave  the  clearstory  win- 
dows were  an  advance  on  those  of  Chartres,  their  model,  for 

the  lights  were  made  longer,  and  the  oculus,  above  the  twin 
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lancets,  smaller,  which  gave  greater  compactness  to  the  whole 
composition.  St.  Gereon  at  Cologne  copied  these  windows. 
Marburg's  church  also  was  aided  by  Soissons. 

The  tale  of  this  desolate  city  during  the  World  War  is 
heartrending.  The  Germans  first  entered  Soissons  on  Sep- 
tember I9  1914.  The  mayor  had  fled.  But  an  admirable 
woman,  Madame  Macherez,  the  widow  of  a  senator,  went  to 
the  Stat-major  of  the  Prussians  and  assumed  the  responsibility 
to  keep  order  among  the  civilians:  "  Le  maire  c^esl  moi.^^ 
Already  the  poets  of  France  have  enshrined  the  memory  of 
this  heroine  of  sixty  winters  who  saved  her  city  from  pillage: 

Le  regard  bleu  conime  stri6  de  lave 

De  Jeanne  Macherez  qui  nous  sauva  Soissons. 

Ah!  la  vieille  brave! 

For  ten  days  the  Germans  occupied  the  town.  The  first 
battle  of  the  Mame  caused  their  departure  on  September 
12th.  Then  a  French  reverse  in  January,  1915,  let  them  draw 
near  enough  to  the  city  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of  fire, 
and  such  was  its  tragic  fate  till  the  Germans*  static  retreat 
in  the  spring  of  1917.  The  enemy  had  intrenched  himself 
solidly  in  the  vast  quarries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne,  and 
month  after  month  poured  his  fire  on  desolated  Soissons. 
Then  came  the  final  grand  act  of  the  war.  Rolling  forward 
in  overwhelming  numbers  in  March,  1918,  the  invaders  drove 
the  French  troops  from  Soissons  after  a  desperate  resistance 
in  the  streets.  There  they  encamped  until  the  first  days  of 
the  following  August,  when  the  French  army  re-entered  the 
smoking  ruins  of  a  dead  city  over  which  stood  a  phantom 
cathedral. 

Noyon,  Senlis,  Sens,  Laon,  and  Soisson,  are  with  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris  the  first  cathedrals  of  the  national  art.  They 
are  far  from  being  the  complete  list  of  Primary  Gothic  monu- 
ments, which  includes  such  churches  as  the  Trinite  at  Vend6me, 
two  churches  at  Etampes,^  the  collegiate  of  Notre  Dame  at 

*  For  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Martins,  at  £tampes,  see  BuUetin  Man- 
umental,  1905,  vol.  69,  and  Annates  de  la  SociHi  hist,  et  archiol.  du  gaHnais,  1907, 
Lefivre-Pontalis;    also  the  Congrhs  Arckfologique,  1901,  p.  71.    Notre  Dame  was 
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Mantes,  the  Trinity  at  Fecamp,  and  Lisieiix  Cathedral.  There 
are  the  two  towers  built  in  an  hour  of  religious  enthusiasm: 
the  clocher  vieux  at  Chartres  and  the  belfry  of  St.  Romain  at 
Rouen.  The  nave  of  Angers  Cathedral  is  the  Primary  Gothic 
of  the  Plantagenet  school. 

The  Attica  of  Gothic  art  is  the  Ile-de-France,  and  where 
Picardy  touches  it  on  the  north,  and  Champagne  on  the 
south.  In  that  land  filled  with  never-to-be-forgotten  churches 
speaks  the  clarity  of  French  genius  in  its  classic  simplicity. 
The  beauty  of  such  churches  comes  from  their  rightness  of 
proportion,  that  quality  which  gives  the  most  enduring  joy 
in  architecture,  beyond  all  richness  of  detail  or  startling 
effect.  From  such  churches  one  learns  the  difference  between 
the  architect  bom  and  the  architect  made.  The  supreme 
quality  of  proportion  must  be  innate;  it  is  never  acquired. 
The  artist  blessed  with  it  may  only  produce  a  small  master- 
piece, such  a  church  as  that  of  St.  Yved  of  Braine  or  a  St. 
Leu-d'Esserent,  but  one  is  siu*e  that  he  would  not  exchange 
the  glow  which  his  work  gave  him  for  the  fame  of  building 
even  a  Strasbourg. 

It  is  in  the  early-Gothic  churches  of  the  He-de-France  that 
the  taste  is  best  purified  and  trained.  There  the  sense'  of 
beauty  is  spiritualized.  In  them  art  gives  an  entity  to  what 
is  ethereal,  art  seems  to  make  tangible  what  is  impalpable. 
In  them  the  heart  feels  the  loveliness  of  the  space  inclosed 
as  the  eye  rejoices  in  the  inclosing  walls.  There  is  some- 
thing of  poignancy  in  such  churches.  Standing  in  all  the 
promise  of  their  youth,  of  the  youth  of  the  greatest  archi- 
tecture the  world  ever  produced,  they  gravely  admonish  us 
that  l>eauty  even  as  theirs  is  but  a  momentary  lifting  of  the 

be|i;un  about  1180.  Its  ftrongly  Romanesque  louUi  porUl  it  of  the  tame  type  aa 
Chartres*  western  doors.  The  crypt  and  piers  of  the  nave  are  XI  century,  and  the 
transept  and  choir  were  rebuilt  about  1170  as  early  Gothic.  The  Romanesque  tower 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  epoch;  its  base  is  approximately  1050;  the  next  two  stones 
about  1075;  the  fourth  story.  11<5;  and  the  spire,  IISO.  The  church  is  fuO  of  irre^ 
ttlarities  from  rebuildings.  St.  Martin's  church  is  XII  and  XIII  century;  its  much 
discussed  ambulatory  of  the  (^hampa^c  type  is  about  1105.  The  number  of  sup- 
ports (or  the  vault  was  doubled  in  the  outer  wall,  thus  making  the  space  to  be  covered 
a  series  of  square  compartments  alternating  with  triangles. 
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veil.  To  such  churches  the  memory  returns  with  nostalgic 
r^ret  amid  the  magnificence  of  the  Gothic  expansion,  when 
the  leaves  opened  wide  to  show  the  golden  pollen.  But  the 
sadness  which  the  early-Gothic  churches  of  France  rouse  in 
the  soul,  is  it  not  the  stumbling  name  we  give  to  an  eternal 
Hope?  "There  are  no  hours  in  this  cathedral,"  wrote  Rodin 
of  Soissons;  "there  is  Eternity."  ^ 

THE  ABBATIALS  OF  ST.   REMI  AT  RHEIMS.  AND  NOTRE 

DAME   AT   CHALONS-SUR-MARNE  • 

There  are  two  things  for  which  all  the  Faithful  ought  to  resist  unto  blood. 
Justice  and  Liberty. — Pierre  de  Celle,  Abbot  of  St.  Remi  (1162-81). 

Before  closing  our  crowded  chapter  on  Primary  Gothic 
cathedrals»let  us  add  a  few  notes  on  a  few  early-Gothic  churches. 
Those  of  chief  interest,  in  the  story  of  the  national  art,  are 
the  big  abbey  churches  at  Rheims  and  at  Ch&lons,  sister 
monuments,  equal  in  size  to  cathedrals.  So  closely  do  they 
resemble  each  other  in  plan  and  ornamentation  that  it  is 
thought  one  architect  planned  both.  They  are  the  earliest 
Gothic  edifices  in  Champagne. 

Notre  Dame  at  Chftlons-sur-Marne  was  reconstructed 
soon  after  1157.  Three  periods  of  work  appear  in  it.  The 
transept  and  the  four  towers — which  give  an  imposing  air 
to  the  church — ^belong  to  the  Romanesque  rebuilding  of  1130. 
The  towers  which  stand  between  choir  and  transept  are 
not  set  symmetrically,  since,  in  that  to  the  south,  use  was 
made  of  the  foundations  of  an  earlier  tower,  a  boundary 


^  Auguflte  Rodin,  Les  caihSdrales  de  France  (Paris,  A.  Colin,  1914),  4to. 

*  Congrh  Arehhlogique,  1911,  St.  Remi  (Rheims),  p.  57,  and  Notre  Dame  (ChAloos), 
p.  473,  Louis  Demaiflon;  Louis  Demaison,  Les  Sglieee  de  ChdUnu-^w-Mame  (Caen, 
1913);  £.  M.  de  Barth^emy,  "Notre  Dame-en- Vaux  de  ChAlon»-0ur-Manie,"  in 
Revue  de  Vart  chritien,  vol.  15,  p.  97;  A.  de  Dion,  "Notre  Dame-en- Vaux  k  ChAlons- 
Bur-Mame,"  in  Bulletin  Monumenlal,  1886,  vol.  52,  p.  547,  and  1887,  vol.  53,  p.  489, 
Louis  Grignon;  L.  Grignon,  DeecripUon  et  Vhistoire  de  Noire  Dame  de  ChdUm»-^ur' 
Mame  (ChAlons-sur-Mame,  1884),  2  vols.;  Abb4  Poussin,  Monographie  de  Fabba^ 
et  de  rSglise  de  St.  Remi  de  Rheims  (Rheims,  1857);  Alfonse  Gosset,  La  haeilique  de 
St.  Remi  d  Rheims  (Paris,  1900);  L.  Barbat,  HitUnre  de  la  ville  de  Chdlons-sur^Mame; 
R.  de  Lasteyrie,  Uarchitecture  religieuse  en  France  d  VSpoque  romane  (Paris,  1912), 
p.  158,  St.  Remi. 
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mark  between  the  lands  of  the  big  abbey  and  those  of  the 
bishop  of  Ch&Ions. 

In  1157,  the  Romanesque  choir  of  Notre  Dame  collapsed, 
and  when  rebuilt  the  citizens  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  Marne 
displayed  the  same  pious  enthusiasm  as  had  the  men  and 
the  women  of  Chartres  in  1145.  In  1165,  Guy  de  Bazoches, 
then  a  canon  of  Ch&Ions  Cathedral,  wrote  .to  his  sister  to 
describe  how  all  ages  and  conditions  brought  material  to 
the  new  church  of  Notre  Dame-en- Vaux,  and  how  the  people, 
harnessed  to  carts,  sang  canticles  as  they  labored.  When 
the  new  Gothic  choir  was  under  way  the  nave  of  1130  was 
remodeled.  The  pier  arches  and  the  tribune  arches  were 
made  pointed,  and  the  upper  walls  were  raised  in  order  that 
a  Gothic  vaulting  might  be  added. 

Notre  Dame's  choir  is  very  beautiful.  Its  three  apse 
chapels  open  on  the  ambulatory,  by  colunms  and  stilted 
arches,  perhaps  the  first  time  this  disposition  of  Champagne 
Gothic  was  used.  Soon  it  was  repeated  in  St.  Remi  at  Rheims. 
Auxerre  and  St.  Quentin  also  used  it,  and  it  reached  its  apo- 
theosis in  the  ethereal  charm  of  Soissons'  transept.  Notre 
Dame  at  Ch&lons  was  in  other  ways  a  precursor;  here  first 
were  set  in  each  bay  of  the  clearstory  three  windows  side  by 
side,  a  triplet  of  lancets  that  started  the  complex  fenestra- 
tion of  the  new  art.  In  its  first  plan  were  no  flying  but- 
tresses, but  they  were  soon  added  when  it  was  found  that 
the  thrust  of  the  upper  vaulting  was  not  suflSciently  counter- 
butted.  In  the  XV  century  the  Flamboyant  south  porch 
was  built.  Of  the  XVI  century  are  some  rich  windows  of 
the  school  of  Troyes,  now  set  in  the  nave*s  aisles.  One  of 
them  represents  the  victorj'  of  Spain's  crusaders  over  Islam 
at  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  in  1212,  and  is  the  best  battle  scene 
depicted  in  colored  glass.  With  its  beautiful  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, its  immense  abbatial,  and  all  of  its  churches  rich  with 
storied  windows,  one  is  profoundly  grateful  that  ChAlons- 
sur-Mame  only  for  a  short  hour  early  in   the   World   War 

formed  part  of  that  **ligne  douleretue  et  trtamphale^  ce  ruban 
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de  pourpre  et  de  lumiere  qui  s^Stend  de  Belfort  au  rivage  des 
Flandresy  laVoie  Sacrie** 

Tragic  the  fate  of  its  sister  abbatial,  St.  Remi,  in  martyred 
Rheims.  That  grand  ancestral  church  lies  well-nigh  mortally 
wounded  on  the  field  of  honor.  It  stood  up  above  the  city 
as  prominently  as  the  cathedral  itself,  and  has  been  merci- 
lessly wrecked.  The  vaulting  has  fallen,  and  great  rents 
have  been  torn  in  the  walls  of  the  precious  Primary  Gothic 
choir.  A  recent  traveler  foimd  that  its  devastated  nave  recalled 
gaunt  Jumi^es. 

Some  ten  years  after  the  reconstruction  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Ch&lons,  the  monks  of  St.  Remi  began  to  make  over  their 
abbey  church  imder  the  inspiration  of  Abbot  Pierre  de  Celle, 
of  the  same  lineage  as  the  heiress  of  Braine  who,  with  her 
husband,  a  brother  of  Louis  VII,  built  the  chur<?h  of  St.  Yved. 
While  John  of  Salisbury  was  a  young  student  in  France,  Pierre 
de  Celle  entered  into  a  friendship  with  him  which  continued 
to  deepen  till  their  death,  both  of  them  being  men  of  the 
highest  culture,  strong  literary  abilities,  and  solid  character. 
Pierre  de  Celle  succeeded  the  English  scholar  as  bishop  of 
Chartres  in  1181;  summi  et  incomparahilis  viriy  so  his  epitaph 
sums  him  up. 

It  was  this  distinguished  churchman  who  built,  about 
1170,  the  superb  choir  of  St.  Remi,  and  who  remodeled  as 
Gothic  the  ancient  Romanesque  nave.  The  choir  had  five 
radiating  chapels,  each  of  which  opened  on  the  ambulatory 
in  the  beautiful  Champagne  way,  by  slender  columns  bearing 
stilted  arches.  As  tribunes  were  built  over  the  aisles,  the 
wall  elevation  was  in  four  stories,  and  below  two  of  them 
ran  friezes  of  sculptured  foliage.  As  if  the  architect  felt 
that  he  had  thus  over-accentuated  the  horizontal  line,  he 
bound  his  triforium  and  clearstory  into  one  composition  by 
continuous  moldings,  a  precocious  first  step  toward  the  glazed 
triforia  of  Rayonnant  Gothic.  Originally  no  flying  buttresses 
braced  this  early-Gothic  choir;  those  that  were  added, 
about  1180,  are  probably  the  first  ever  made.  Nothing 
could  better  show  the  swift  development  of  Gothic  structure 
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than  to  compare  the  plain  old  flying  buttresses  of  St.  Remi 
with  the  luxuriant  conterbutting  members  of  Rheims  Cathe- 
dral built  fifty  years  later. 

Between  St.  Remi's  choir  and  the  hemicycle  transept  of 
Soissons  Cathedral  there  is  such  similitude  of  profile,  detail, 
and  plan  that  it  is  thought  the  same  architect  designed  both. 
The  able  Pierre  de  Celle  built  the  two  westernmost  bays 
of  St.  Remi's  nave,  and  opened  the  tribune  on  the  middle 
vessel  with  Gothic  arches.  He  also  built  the  west  facade, 
which  to-day  is  ancient  only  in  its  lower  stories,  as  it  was  recon- 
structed in  1840.  The  north  tower  was  re-done  in  the  XH 
century;  the  south  one  is  of  the  XI  century.  Abbot  Herimar*s 
time. 

With  book  in  hand  should  be  read  the  complicated  story  of 
St.  Remits  nave  and  transept,  the  ancient  Romanesque  edifice 
re-dressed  as  Gothic  in  1170.  Nothing  remains  of  the  church 
built  in  the  IX  century  under  Bishop  Hincmar  of  Rheims. 
The  oldest  parts  extant  are  the  piers  of  the  nave,  which  be- 
longed to  the  reconstruction  of  the  abbatial  by  Abbot  Airard 
(1005-33).  His  successor,  Thierry  (d.  1041),  decided  that  the 
works  then  under  way  were  on  too  elaborate  a  scale  to  be 
within  his  means,  so  he  simplified  the  plan.  The  outer  side 
aisles  were  suppressed,  the  archivolts  were  doubled,  the  bays 
widened,  and  the  old  columns  replaced  by  compound  piers. 
In  the  transept  his  work  still  exists  in  the  west  wall  (north 
arm)  where  are  two  stories  of  arcades  supported  by  thick, 
short,  cylinder  piers  whose  capitals  are  coarsely  carved  acanthus 
leaves. 

The  rest  of  the  transept  (save  what  was  added  in  1170  to 
connect  it  with  the  Gothic  choir  and  the  re-dressed  nave)  is 
the  work  of  Abbot  Herimar  who  raised  the  west  towers.  Under 
him  occurred  the  notable  dedication  of  St.  Remits  new  Roman- 
esque church,  in  1049,  by  I>eo  IX,  the  reformer,  with  whom 
the  Benedictine  Order  took  possession  of  the  papacy  for  some 
vital  years  of  needed  regeneration. 

St.  Bruno  of  Cologne,  the  future  founder  of  the  Carthusian 
Order,  was  a  student  in  the  episcopal  school  of  Rheims  while 
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Romanesque  St.  Remi  was  building.  And  later  he  returned 
from  Germany  to  direct  the  school  from  1057  to  1075  with 
great  prestige.  His  most  notable  pupil,  Eudes  de  Ch&tillon, 
became  the  pope  of  the  First  Crusade,  Urban  H.  Feeling 
the  call  for  a  life  of  prayer  and  retirement,  Bruno  thought  of 
joining  the  group  of  earnest  men  about  to  conmience  the 
Cistercian  Order,  but  his  destiny  led  him  to  Grenoble,  near 
which  in  the  mountains  he  began  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
(1084)  where  they  say  reform  never  was  needed.^ 

In  St.  Remi's  abbatial  the  last  phase  of  Gothic  art  was  to 
be  represented.  The  transept's  south  fagade  is  Flamboyant, 
and  over  its  sculptured  portal  is  a  highly  colored  XV-century 
window.  The  fagade  was  finished  by  Abbot  Robert  de  Lenon- 
court  (d.  1531),  who  later  became  archbishop  of  Rheims.  To 
his  abbey  church  he  presented  ten  rich  tapestries  relating  the 
life  of  the  first  bishop  of  the  city,  St.  Remigius,  who  baptized 
Clovis  in  496,  and  whose  rule  of  seventy  years  is  the  longest 
spiritual  reign  on  record.  Clovis  and  Clotilda  foimded  the 
abbey.  At  its  church  altar  St.  Louis  was  knighted.  On  the 
day  of  Charles  VH's  coronation  the  barons  rode  their  steeds 
into  the  basilica,  dismoimting  at  the  sanctuary  to  ask  for  the 
sacred  ampulla  needed  for  the  king's  anointing  in  the  cathedral. 

In  the  clearstory  windows  of  St.  Remi's  choir  were  thirty- 
three  lancets  in  which  were  portrayed  the  archbishops  of 
Rheims  from  holy  Remigius  to  Robert  of  France,  brother  of 
Louis  VII,  who  was  ruling  here  from  1162  to  1175,  while  Abbot 
Pierre  was  building  his  choir.  The  windows  were  probably 
set  up  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Robert's  successor.  Archbishop 
Guillaume  of  Champagne,  who  had  finished  the  cathedral  at 
Sens.  They  were  memorable  for  their  lovely  browns  and 
greens,  and  were  allied,  undoubtedly,  with  St.  Denis*  glass, 
though  executed  by  local  workers.    Deep  borders  surroimded 

^ "  II  est  digne  de  remarque,  que  de  toutes  ces  r^es  monastiques  les  plus  rigides  out 
M  lea  mieuz  observ^es:  les  Chartreux  ont  donn^  au  monde  Tunique  exemple  d*uiie 
congregation  quia  exists  sept  cents  ans  sans  avoir  besoin  de  r^forme." — Chateau- 
BBiAND,  QSnie  du  CkrisHanisme. 

In  April,  1903,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons  expelled  the  last  monks  from  La  Grande 
Chartreuse.    An  economic  loss  for  the  entire  region  has  resulted. 
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each  lancet.  Similar  ornate  borders  and  a  magnificent  deep 
blue  color  distinguished  still  older  XH-ccntury  windows  in 
the  tribune  gallery.  The  central  lancet  was  an  extraordinary 
Crucifixion,  somewhat  like  that  at  Poitiers.  An  irreparable 
loss  to  art  is  the  destruction  of  St.  Remi's  windows,  though  it 
is  said  that  some  of  them  were  dismoimted  in  time  and  carried 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

ST.  QUIMACE  CHURCH*  AT  PROVINS 

Provins,  une  dcs  plus  charmantes  villes  de  France,  rivalise  avec  la  v&ll^ 
de  Cachemire.  .  .  .  Des  crois^  rapport^rent  les  roses  de  Jericho  dans  cette 
d^icieuse  vall^,  oil,  par  hasard,  eUes  prirent  des  quality  nouvelles,  sans 
rien  perdre  de  leur  couleurs. — Balzac,  Pierrette  (whose  scene  b  Provins). 

Another  Primary  Gothic  church  in  Champagne  is  St. 
Quiriace  at  Provins,  which  one  goes  out  of  one's  way  to  see 
because  Provins  is  one  of  the  most  individual  little  towns  in 
France,  still  in  part  surroimded  by  massive  XII-  and  XIII- 
century  ramparts.  Thibaut  FV  the  Singer  added  to  the  great 
walls  of  the  lower  town  about  1230.  They  say  that  when 
crusaders  drew  near  to  Jerusalem  on  its  hill  encircled  by  its 
walls  and  towers  they  often  cried  out,  "Provins!"  Once  the 
population  of  this  shrunken  little  city  rivaled  that  of  Paris. 
Here  were  held  annual  fairs  to  which  flocked  the  merchants  of 
Europe,  and  the  sensible  counts  of  Champagne  encouraged 
their  visitors  by  wise  r^ulations  and  strictest  justice.  The 
money  of  Provins  was  accepted  in  Florence  and  Rome. 

The  valley  of  roses  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  reigning 
counts.  Here  Thibaut  FV,  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poet  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  w]X)te  his  songs  that  wedded  the  art  of  the 
Midi  troubadour  with  the  salt  of  the  northern  trouv^re.  His 
son,  Thibaut  V,  married  the  daughter  of  St.  Louis  and  brought 
her  in  state  to  Provins,  **aw  Us  fireni  leur  enirSe  accompagnSs 
tTune  grandefaison  de  baronsj^*  wrote  Joinville,  who  had  helped 

>  Congrh  ArchSologidpie,  1902;  Morel-Pkyen.  Tropes  et  Promns  (CoUection,  ViDet 
d'art  c^l^bres),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens.  1910);  Fflix  Bourquelot.  Hittoire  de  Promne  (Paris. 
Tecbener,  1S40),  2  vols.;  Gabriel  Fleury.  *'Le  portatl  de  St.  Ayoul  de  Pkovins,*'  in 
Comgrie  ArchMogiqur,  1902,  p.  45S,  or  in  £tudes  ntr  lee  portaUe  iinagie  du  XW  eikU 
(Muoen,  Fleury  et  Dangin,  1904). 
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to  arrange  the  match.  Thibaut  V's  heart  is  contained  in  a 
Xni-century  monument  now  in  the  chapel  of  the  H6tel  Dieu, 
which  hospital  was  originally  the  ancient  palace  of  the  comit- 
esses  of  Champagne.  Thibaut  V  and  his  wife  died  returning 
from  the  tragic  last  crusade  of  Louis  IX.  Their  niece  Jeanne 
married  the  king  of  France,  and  the  prosperous  days  of  Cham- 
pagne ended  when  it  merged  its  independence  in  the  royal 
domain,  for  new  r^ulations  soon  impaired  the  popularity  of 
its  famous  fairs.  It  was  Countess  Jeanne  of  Navarre  who 
persuaded  her  seneschal,  Joinville,  to  write  his  reminiscences. 

In  the  days  when  Provins  was  a  world  center  St.  Quiriace 
church  was  begun  about  1160  by  Henry  the  Liberal,  the 
reigning  count  who  was  warmest  patron  of  John  of  Salisbury 
when  the  latter,  forced  to  quit  England,  lived  in  Provins. 
Little  more  than  the  choir  of  St.  Quiriace  now  remains.  In 
the  tympanum  of  a  late-Gothic  portal  is  a  XHI-century  image 
of  Christ.  The  semicircular  chevet  is  boxed  in  a  square  am- 
bulatory on  which  open  square  eastern  chapels.  The  shafts 
are  banded  with  annulets.  There  is  Romanesque  feeling  in 
the  zigzag  ornamentation  on  the  heavy  ribs;  the  roimd  arch 
reigns  in  the  triforiimi,  although  the  pier  arcades  below  are 
pointed.  The  choir  shows  a  curious  experiment  in  vaulting 
hardly  to  be  called  successful:  three  bays  are  embraced  by 
the  vault  section  of  eight  branches. 

St.  Quiriace  crowns  the  hilltop;  in  the  lower  town  is  St. 
Ayoul,  whose  portal  sculpture  (c.  1160)  is  of  the  same  type  as 
the  three  western  doors  at  Chartres,  as  is  the  portal  of  St. 
Loup-de-Naud  (Seine-et-Mame),  close  by.^  Those  who  have 
fallen  imder  the  spell  of  Chartres'  fascinating  column  statues 
will  always  study  their  sister  images  with  interest. 

Epitaphs  on  the  walls  of  St.  Quiriace  recall  two  true  shepherds 
of  this  church,  one,  who  went  daily  into  the  hills  to  teach 
children  and  to  tend  on  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes,  and  the 
other,  who  opened  up  the  forgotten  crypt  and  left  a  school 

'  The  transept  of  St.  Ayoul  is  good  Romanesque.  After  a  fire  in  1160  the  nave 
was  rebuilt  as  Xlll-century  Gothic;  the  choir  is  XVI  century.  At  St.  Loup-de-Naud 
there  is  a  central  lantern  on  squinches  (XII  century). 
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and  presbytery  to. his  parish.  There  is  a  quaintly  worded 
tablet  of  the  XVI  century  telling  of  the  hatUe  et  puissante  dame^ 
the  Marquise  de  Chenoise,  who  had  ""for  God  a  tender  solid 
piety;  for  her  husband  a  submissive,  respectful  love;  for  her 
children  a  Christian  and  reasonable  tenderness;  for  her  friends 
a  sincere  and  generous  affection;  for  the  poor  charity  with- 
out limit;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world  une  honii^  una  douceur^ 
une  honestitS  charmanteJ'^  One  would  not  mind  being  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  this  gracious  person.  Both  her  sons  were 
killed  in  one  week,  fighting  under  Turenne,  so  she  passed  the 
last  years  of  her  life  in  a  retirement,  which  "she  sanctified  by 
prayer,  and  her  prayer  she  nourished  and  siistained  by  good 
works."  The  robust  piety  of  Bossuet's  preaching  breathes  in 
such  records.  In  St.  Remits  abbatial  at  Rheims  is  the  eulogy 
of  another  good  lady  of  Champagne  who  was  "Rachel  in 
beauty,  Rebecca  in  fidelity,  Suzanna  in  piu*ity,  Tabitha  in 
piety  of  heart,  Ruth  in  sentiment,  and  Anna  by  good  works." 
Paragons  those  old-time  ladies  seemed  to  be! 

ST.  YVED  AT  BRAINE' 

I  am  just  back  from  the  battle  line  in  that  Royal  Domain  of  Soissons, 
where  the  soul  of  ancient  France  seems  more  itself  than  in  any  other  region, 
country  of  martyrs,  and  of  kings,  of  Merovingian  crypts,  of  the  donjon  of 
Coucy,  of  the  five  apses  of  St.  Yved — realm  of  the  first  race  of  rulers  bear- 
ing vestiges  of  the  greatest  history  of  France. — Gabbiele  d*Annunzio,  1914. 

Strictly  speaking,  St.  Yved  at  Braine  is  not  so  much  a 
Primary  Gothic  monument  as  it  is  a  link  between  that  first 
tentative  hoiu*  and  the  fuller  development  of  the  national 
art  represented  by  Rheims  and  Amiens.  In  the  same  group 
as  Braine,  between  Primary  Gothic  and  the  Era  of  the  Great 
Cathedrals,  are  St.  Leu  d'Esserent,  Montreal,  Vfzelay's  choir, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Laumer  at  Blois. 

Braine,  on  the  ancient  Roman  highroad  between  Rheims 
and  Soissons,  had  been  a  farm  of  the  Prankish  kings.    In 

*  CongrlM  ArckMogique,  1911,  p.  42S,  E.  Lef^vre-Pon talis;  S.  Prioux.  MonograjJdt 
ds  Vaneienne  abbaye  myaU  St.  Yved  de  Braine  (1859),  folio;  BuUeHn  Monuwuniak  1906, 
roL  7ft,  p.  455,  A.  Boinet 
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the  Vn  century  it  belonged  to  the  father  of  St.  Ouen,  and 
it  was  here  that  the  future  bishop  of  Rouen,  as  a  child,  was 
blessed  by  a  passing  guest,  the  Irish  missionary  St.  Colum- 
banus,  whose  Celtic  rule  of  Luxeuil  dominated,  in  Gaul,  the 
century  called  of  saints. 

Lady  Agnes  of  Braine  espoused  a  son  of  Louis  VI,  the 
tiu-bulent  Coimt  of  Dreux  (d.  1188),  and  from  them  came 
the  fimds  for  St.  Yved,  the  second  foundation  of  the  new 
Order  of  Premontre.  The  recorded  date  of  the  enterprise 
is  from  1180  to  1216,  but  as  the  church  is  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, it  must  have  been  built  in  one  campaign,  probably 
in  main  part  before  the  dedication  of  1216. 

As  a  composition,  the  plan  of  the  collegiate  is  original. 
The  apse  chapels  on  each  side  of  the  choir  chapel  are  placed 
on  the  bfas  so  that  the  sanctuary  opens  out  like  a  fan,  with 
five  altars  visible  at  the  same  time.  The  arrangement  was 
copied  in  far-off  Hungary  in  St.  Martin's  church  at  Kassovie, 
built  for  the  king  by  the  wandering  Picard  artist  Villard 
de  Honnecourt.  In  Cologne  the  chiu-ch  of  St.  Gereon,  and 
in  Marburg  that  of  St.  Elizabeth,  show  the  influence  of 
Braine.  St.  Leger's  abbatial  at  Soissons  copied  it.  St. 
Yved  has  a  square  transept-crossing  tower  that  opens  still 
farther  the  central  part  of  the  edifice.  Carved  about  the 
interior  is  a  cordon  of  free  springtime  foliage.  There  is 
youth  in  every  line  of  this  beautiful  white  church.  The 
superb  monocylindrical  columns  and  their  capitals  are  robust 
virility  itself.  Everywhere  is  firmness  of  touch,  and  never 
has  the  imity  been  naa-rred  by  patchwork  reconstructions. 
Like  its  neighbor,  Soissons,  the  same  nicety  of  stonework 
is  shown. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  coU^ate  at  Braine  harbored 

an  imparalleled  collection  of  tombs,  since  here  for  centuries 

were  laid  to  rest  the  barons  and  bishops  of  the  proud  family 

of  Dreux,  warriors  at  Bouvines,  crusaders,  and  donors  of 

storied  windows  at  Chartres  and  Rheims.     The  four  west 

bays  of  the  chiuxJi  of  Braine  were  stupidly  demolished  after 

the  Revolution,   because    funds  for    repairs   were    at   that 
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time  lacking.  From  the  destroyed  portal  were  saved  the 
two  statues  now  set  in  the  choir's  wall.  They  represent  tlie 
Coronation  of  Our  Lady;  the  robes  flow  easily  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  touch  of  Byzantine  rigidity  left  in  them. 

Twice  during  the  late  World  War  was  Braine's  coll^ate 
in  the  direct  path  of  invasion.  The  first  battle  of  the  Marne 
freed  it,  but  in  May,  1918,  the  Germans  again  entered  the 
little  town.  Then  swept  forward  the  second  battle  of  the 
Marne,  and  Braine  was  liberated  in  September.  One  can 
only  pray  that,  in  such  hasty  retreats,  St.  Yved  escaped 
mutilation. 

ST.  LEU  D*ESSERENT» 

I  think  that  that  style  which  is  called  Gothic  b  endowed  with  a  profound 
and  a  commanding  beauty,  such  as  no  other  style  possesses  .  .  .  and  which 
probably  the  Church  will  not  see  surpassed  till  it  attain  to  the  Celestial 
City.  .  .  .  The  Gothic  style  is  as  harmonious  and  as  intellectual  as  it  b 
graceful. — Cardinal  Newman. 

St.  Leu  d*Esserent  is  one  of  the  small  but  perfect  churches 
of  the  classic  Ee-de-France  that  satisfy  both  eye  and  soul  by 
the  exquisite  justness  of  their  proportions.  Its  serene  white 
charm  is  unobtrusive.  Only  a  master  of  the  inmost  heart 
of  France  could  have  produced  the  assured  rightness  of  its 
proportions.  Unforgettable  are  the  moments  spent  in  this 
Benedictine  abbatial  on  the  Oise;  sometimes  up  and  down 
its  lovely  white  avenue  flits  some  happy  lost  bird,  rejoicing 
in  the  paradise  of  quietude  he  has  found. 

The  quarries  round  St.  Leu  d'Esserent  were  noted,  and 
many  a  church  of  France  has  been  made  of  their  firm  white 
stones.  The  origin  of  Gothic  art  is  comprised,  thinks  M. 
Lef^vre-Pon talis,  in  this  region  where  good  quarries  abounded, 
with  Senlis  taken  as  a  center.  A  line  from  Senlis  to  Laon, 
if  carried  round,  would  pass  through  Rheims,  Provins,  Monte- 

>  Congrh  ArchSologique,  1005,  p.  121,  E.  Lef^vre-Pontalis;  E.  Lef^vie-PoDtalis,  A 
trattTi  U  BeautaUU  et  U  Valais  (Paris,  1907);  fimile  Lambiii,  **L*eglise  de  St.  Leu 
d'EaKrent.'*  in  GazetU  dcM  beauz^rU,  1901,  tome  25,  p.  S05;  Viollet-le-Duc,  Dietum- 
noire,  vol.  2,  p.  501;  vol.  4,  pp.  83,  250;  vol.  7,  p.  384;  vol.  9.  p.  280;  AbM  Eugene 
MuUer.  Senlis  H  set  entinms  (1807). 
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reau,  Ctampes,  Vernon,  Amiens,  Peronne,  St.  Quentin.     Well 
within  that  cireiunference  lies  St.  Leu  d'Esserent. 

The  Benedictine  church  stands  on  prominent  foundations 
overlooking  the  river  loved  of  Corot  and  Daubigny.  The 
priory  was  foimded  and  presented  to  great  Cluny  by  a  knight 
of  Esserent  as  thank-offering  for  his  ransom  from  the  Sar- 
acens by  monks  of  St.  Benedict.  Of  the  church  built  in  that 
XI  century,  there  remain  only  the  two  stout  coliunns,  with 
archaic  capitals,  which  now  are  embedded  in  the  western- 
most bay  of  the  nave. 

About  1150  the  present  church  was  b^un,  and  for  a  century 
continued  building,  in  three  distinct  bouts  of  work.  First 
was  made  the  west  fagade,  only  one  of  whose  Romanesque 
towers  was  ever  finished  with  a  spire,  the  octagonal  faces  of 
which  were  reheved  by  curious  lancelike  ridges  not  repeated 
elsewhere.  In  the  narthex,  or  porch  between  the  towers,  was 
tried  an  experiment  to  eliminate  the  so-called  domical  shape 
of  the  first  Gothic  vaults.  The  transverse  arches  were  loaded  ' 
with  masonry  to  raise  them  to  the  vault's  apex.  Experi- 
mental also  are  the  ungainly  diagonals,  in  part  ornamented 
with  Norman  chevrons,  that  span  the  tribune  over  the  fore- 
church  (c.  1150).  The  ribs  are  not  free  of  the  vault  web,  so 
elasticity  is  missing. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  XH  century,  the  chevet 
was  built,  as  were  the  two  towers  placed  beside  the  apse, 
an  arrangement  derived  from  Rhenish  churches.  Of  that 
time,  too  (c.  1180),  is  the  double  bay,  surmounted  by  a 
sexpartite  vault  which  precedes  the  apse.  There  is  no  tran- 
sept. The  recently  finished  choir  of  Senlis  Cathedral  in- 
fluenced the  ambulatory  and  apse  chapels  of  St.  Leu.  At 
Senlis  and  here  occiu*  the  earliest  examples  of  double  flying 
buttresses.  The  six  bays  of  the  nave  were  added  about  1220, 
after  a  pause  in  the  works.  Previously,  each  bay  of  the 
chiu-ch  had  been  lighted  by  a  single  lancet;  now  two  lancets 
surmounted  by  an  oculus  were  used,  which  added  much 
dignity  to  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  edifice.  Over  the  axis 
chapel  was  built  a  second  story.     The  unvaulted  tribunes, 
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above  the  side  aisles,  were  transformed  into  a  sort  of  triforiiun 
by  building  a  wall  slightly  behind  their  areaded  openings.  As 
that  wall  was  pierced  by  some  odd  little  square  windows, 
this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  essays  of  a  glazed 
triforium,  the  feature  which  was  soon  to  develop  into  the 
decorative  richness  of  St.  Denis,  Troyes,  Le  Mans,  Tours, 
and  Beauvais. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Notre  Dame  of  Paris  and  Other  Churches  of  the  Capital' 

It  is  important  to  meditate  often  and  with  ardor  and 
respect  on  the  documents  which  the  ancestors  have  left 
us. — St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Era  of  the  Great  Cathedrals  was  inaugu- 
rated by  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  the  most  im- 
posing Gothic  church  hitherto  attempted.  The 
popular  voice  has  chosen  to  group  it  among  the 
chief  foiu*,  with  Chartres,  Rheims,  and  Amiens — 
all  four  of  them  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  though  in  a  special 
way  Notre  Dame  of  the  capital  seems  to  have  appropriated 
the  name. 

Of  the  four,  the  cathedral  of  Paris  was  the  first  built,  and 
traits  of  the  Romanesque  epoch  lingered  in  it,  such  as  the 
tribune  galleries  over  the  side  aisles,  the  division  of  its  interior 
wall  into  four  vertical  stories,  and  the  Byzantine  feeling  of 

^  Marcd  Aubert^  La  cathSdrale  de  Noire  Dame  de  Paris  (Paris,  Longuet,  1909); 
Lassus  et  VioUet-le-Duc,  Monographie  de  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  (Paris),  folio;  V. 
Mortet,  6tvde  historique  et  archSologiqtte  sur  la  caihSdrale  et  le  palais  ijnscopal  de  Paris 
(Paris,  1888);  Queyron,  Histoire  et  description  de  FSglise  de  Notre  Dame  (Paris,  Plon, 
Nourret  et  Cie);  De  Guilhermy,  Description  de  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  (1856);  ibid., 
Itinhaire  archMogique  de  Paris  (1855);  S.  Francis,  La  facade  de  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
(Brussels,  Imprimerie  Goosens,  1907),  4to;  E.  Lef^vre-Pontalis,  **Les  origines  des 
gables,**  in  Bulletin  Monumental^  1907,  vol.  71,  p.  92;  Camille  Enlart,  Le  musie  de 
sculpture  comparie  du  Trocadho  (Collection,  Les  grandes  institutions  de  FVance), 
(Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1911);  H.  Bazin,  Les  monuments  de  Paris  (Paris,  1904);G.  Riat, 
Paris  (Collection,  Villes  d*art  c^l^bres),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens);  Am^^  Boinet  and 
Jean  Bayet,  Les  Sdifices  religieux  de  Paris  (Collection,  Les  richesses  d*art  de  la  ville 
de  Paris),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens),  3  vols.;  L.  Barron,  La  Seine  (Collection,  Fleuves  de 
France),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens);  £mile  Lambin,  Laflore  des  grandes  caihSdrales  de  France^ 
(Paris,  1897);  ibid.,  Les  Sglises  des  environs  de  Paris  Hudiies  au  point  de  vue  de  laflore 
omamentale  (Paris,  1896),  folio;  ibid.,  Les  eglises  de  V lU-de-France  (Pkris,  1906); 
Anthyme  Saint-Paul,  **  Notices  sur  les  ^lises  des  environs  de  Paris,**  in  Bulletin  Mon- 
umental, vol.  84,  p.  861,  and  vol.  35,  p.  709;  Alexis  Martin,  Excursions  dans  les  environs 
de  Paris  (Paris,  1900);  Henri  Stein,  Les  architedes  des  cathSdrales  gothiques  (Paris, 
1908);  fimile  MAle,  Uart  religieux  du  XIII'  siecle  en  France  (Paris,  Colin,  1908),  4to. 
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its  earlier  sculpture.  The  piers  were  massive  single  columns 
of  true  majesty.  In  the  sixth  pier  of  the  nave,  counting 
from  the  east,  an  ez|>eriment  was  tried  when  an  engaged 
shaft  was  added  to  its  front.  The  seventh  pio*  (c.  1192) 
marks  a  date  in  the  development  of  Gothic  structure  since 
with  it  was  made  the  type  of  ground  support  which  was  to 


Notre  Dame  of  Pom,     Vino  from  the  South 


predominate  in  the  XIII  century — four  engaged  shafts  around 
a  central  pillar.  When  the  middle  core  was  made  elliptical, 
as  at  Beauvais,  the  type  pier  was  adiieved. 

Notre  Dame  of  Paris  used  the  sezpartite  system  which 
callii  for  alternating  groimd  supports.  Either  the  uniform 
piers  here  were  laid  before  a  sezpartite  vault  was  thought  of, 
or  else  the  architect  preferred  them  for  Esthetic  reasons, 
and  in  this  case  he  certainly  was  right.  Double  aisles  about 
both  nave  and  choir  differentiate  the  interior  of  Notre  Dame 
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of  Paris  from  that  of  the  average  cathedral.  The  far-stretching 
aisles  of  this  church  compose  vistas  of  imsmpassed  picturesque- 
ness  and  variety  of  perspective.  Some  have  said  that  the  central 
nave  is  not  sufficiently  wide  for  such  a  stretch  of  lateral  aisles, 
and  have  found  a  certain  monotony  in  the  clearstory,  tribune, 
and  pier  arcade  being  of  equal  height.  Originally,  beneath 
the  clearstory  were  small  circular  imglassed  apertures  giving 
on  the  rafters  over  the  tribune.  Those  oculi  were  done  away 
with  during  the  XHI  century,  when  the  clearstory  windows 
were  lengthened  for  the  better  lighting  of  the  church.  During 
his  able  restoration  of  Notre  Dame,  M.  VioUet-le-Duc  foimd 
hidden  imder  the  pavement  some  of  the  discarded  window 
frames,  and  he  took  the  liberty  (which  many  r^ret)  of  re- 
placing a  few  in  the  bays  near  the  transept,  thus  marring  the 
uniformity  of  the  interior. 

Despite  the  enlargement  of  the  upper  windows  and  the 
changes  made  to  give  more  light  to  the  tribimes,  none  can  deny 
that,  in  gloomy  weather,  Notre  Dame  can  be  somber  and  even 
cavernous.  Yet  who,  of  its  devotees,  would  have  it  different? 
Supreme  cathedral  it  is  for  that  supremest  of  hynms,  the 
Dies  Irw — ^sound  and  sense  and  vision  welded.  To  exchange 
its  severe  majesty  for  an  expanse  of  brilliant  glass — save 
Suger's  glass — ^is  unthinkable.  Li  Notre  Dame  you  compre- 
hend the  spectacular  repentances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Here, 
when  pestilence  stalked  the  city  or  the  enemy  was  at  the  gate, 
have  echoed  the  Miserere  and  the  Libera  nos,  Domine.^ 

There  is  an  individuality  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris  that  over- 
rides every  criticism.  Perpetually  does  the  worshiper  find 
in  it  new  aspects,  in  the  dim,  low  aisles  full  of  mystery,  in  the 
gleam  of  transept  windows  as  seen  through  the  tribune  arches 
while  one  listens,  perhaps,  to  a  lenten  friar  preacher  discoiu*sing 
of  sin,  justice,  and  the  ju4gnient  to  come;  here  on  the  very 
spot  where  Dominic  himself  taught  the  same  sobering  lessons; 
here  where,  six  hundred  years  later,  his  son,  Lacordaire,  held 
the  manhood  of  Paris  spellbound.     Or,  again,  one  gazes  down 

^"Les  ardentes  pri^res,  les  sanglots  d6sesp6r^  du  moyen  Age  avaient  k  jamaia 
impr6gn4  ces  piliers  et  taiiii6  ces  murs/* — J.  K.  Hutsmans. 
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the  length  of  the  church,  with  its  incomparable  perspective, 
while  around  one  rise  the  voices  of  strong  men  fresh  from  the 
battle  of  Verdun,  fresh  from  their  firm  "They  shall  not  pass," 
and  their  Magnificat  of  thanksgiving  to  Notre  Dame  swells 
in  a  volume  of  sound  like  the  eternal  sea.  The  crusaders  of 
St.  Louis*  time  prayed,  too,  for  strength  in  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris.* 

The  curve  of  the  sanctuary  as  seen  from  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  is  one  of  the  splendors  of  the  monument,  and  no  chevet 
ever  built  surpassed  it.  The  cause  of  the  magic  is  practical — 
a  structural  problem  solved,  as  is  the  case  with  the  best  as- 
pects of  Gothic  art.  At  that  eastern  curve  extra  piers  were 
inserted  between  the  double  aisles  in  order  to  obviate  the 
diflBculty  of  vaulting  such  irregular  trapeze-shaped  sections. 

The  enthusiast  maintains  that  the  exterior  of  Notre  Dame 
surpasses  that  of  all  other  cathedrals.  Certainly  better  transept 
facades  were  never  made  nor  was  apse  more  romantic  than  that 
of  the  chief  church  of  Paris,  as  it  rises  in  three  grandiose  steps, 
with  flying  buttresses  of  wide  span  leaping  with  an  audacity 
that  fairly  catches  the  breath ;  and  again  the  success  is  a  case 
of  sound  science  solving  a  problem. 

The  west  fagade  is  an  accepted  classic,  "an  architectural 
glory  of  France,"  irreproachable.  Once  the  intelligence  has 
grasped  its  pre-eminence,  allegiance  to  it  will  never  waver. 
The  frontispieces  of  Rheims  and  of  Rouen  are  richer  and  may 
appeal  more  to  the  imagination.  It  is  possible  that  the 
severe  dignity  of  Paris  may  even  chill  at  first.  But  what 
clarity  of  plan!  Four  strong  buttresses  accentuate  the  big 
square  parallelogram.  Excess  of  ornamentation  has  been 
avoided  in  order  that  the  whole  may  stand  forth.  Lest  the 
two  towers  might  appear  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  massive, 
some  master  hand  made  there  the  graceful  open  colonnade.* 

*  "  II  me  sembla  que  tout  le  pass6  de  mon  pays  sc  dressait  devant  moi.    Tout  ce 
quVlles  ont  vu,  ces  pierres!  .  .  .  Tout  cc  quVIIes  ont  entendu,  ces  voOtes!** 

— PiKRRE  l*Krmite  (Abb^  Loutil). 
'**The  first  of  the  great  Gothic  facades  in  point  of  dignity  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
Paris,  a  design  of  which  no  words  can  express  the  exalted  beauty.     Grandeur  of  oooh 
position,  nobility  of  silhouette,  perfection  of  proportion,  wemlth  of  detail,  infinitely 
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The  fagade  of  Notre  Dame  is  true  to  its  epoch  in  its  appeal 
to  the  intellect  rather  than  to  the  emotions.  It  was  built  in 
the  golden  age  of  scholasticism,  when  religion  and  philosophy 
went  hand  in  hand,  when  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Paris, 
the  cits  lettrSy  the  osiL  du  monde^  thought  that  Faith  and 
Reason  could  give  mutual  aid  one  to  the  other,  that  the  truths 
of  Revelations  could  coincide  with  the  natural  judgment. 

Scholasticism  has  been  belittled  by  the  modern  sophists  from 
the  time  of  the  XVIH-century  Encyclopaedist  to  the  XIX- 
century  superman.  Yet  scholasticism  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  formation  of  the  French  intellect,  which,  in  its  virile 
youth,  it  put  through  a  course  of  useful  mental  gynmastics. 
Precisely  the  race,  whose  ancestors  sharpened  their  wits  in 
the  Sic-et-Non  debates  of  the  mediaeval  schools  of  Paris,  is 
to-day  pre-eminent  in  precision  of  language  and  freedom  from 
fogginess  of  thought.  Easy  enough  for  the  modern  mind  to 
ridicule  the  quarrel  of  generations  over  nominalism  and  realism, 
pursued  with  the  personal  heat  of  a  modern  political  campaign.* 
Certainly  the  abuse  of  the  scholastic  system  led  to  hair- 
splitting disputes,  for  the  deductive  method,  when  carried  to 
excess,  ends  in  thin  subtlety.  But  why  judge  a  system  by  its 
extremes?  Because  XTV-century  architecture  grew  rigid  with 
set  formulas  and  the  abuse  of  its  own  laws,  does  that  discredit 
the  virile  period  to  which  'it  succeeded  ? 

The  bishops  who  built  Notre  Dame  were  notable  scholastics. 
The  generations  who  built  cathedrals  were  impr^nated  with 
the  certainty  that  what  was  Christian  was  rational.  Scholas- 
ticism produced  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  philosophy  has 
outlived  a  dozen  systems,  whose  Summa  was  placed  on  the 
assembly  table  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  sole  companion  of 
the  Scriptures,  Aquinas,  whose  sanity  of  ethics  and  doctrine 
was  held  up  by  Leo  XQI  as  the  best  guide  amid  current  errors. 

With  Aquinas,  who  taught  the  inextricable  imion  of  Faith 


varied  play  of  light  and  shade  combine  to  raise  this  composition,  so  majestic,  so 

to  the  place  it  has  ever  occupied  in  the  heart  of  everyone  endowed  with  the  slightest 

feeling  for  the  beautiful." — Arthur  Kinoblet  Porter. 

^  The  problem  of  Universals  remains  still  a  real  one  for  the  thinker — ^how  our  Intel- 
lectual  concepts  correspond  to  things  existing  outside  our  intellect. 
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and  Reason,  Christian  philosophy  reached  its  zenith.^  Too 
long  has  it  been  the  fashion  to  look  on  orthodoxy  as  a  sign 
of  mental  inferiority.  Professors  still  dismiss  the  Summa 
with  a  scathing  line.  They  have  never  opened  its  pages, 
perhaps*  but  second-hand  knowledge  to  vast  regions  of  htmian 
thought  is  no  impediment  to  a  chair  in  the  modem  univer- 
sity. ''Abstractions  as  repulsive  as  they  are  frivolous/'  is 
the  dicttun  of  a  group  of  present-day  French  scholars  who 
seem  to  think  that  to  belittle  things  mediseval  is  proof  of 
patriotism. 

We  have  looked  on  at  the  rehabilitation  of  certain  mediseval 
saints.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  poor  man  of  Assist 
was  patronized  as  an  ignorant  fanatic.  The  appeal  of  St. 
Francis  is  to  the  emotions*  while  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
is  to  the  intellect,  so,  perhaps,  it  is  expecting  too  much  to 
hope  that  some  day  the  average  man  may  appreciate  this 
thinker  who  set  sane  boundaries  round  the  human  mind. 
Too  long  have  the  prime  sanities  of  reason  been  flouted  by 
hazy  abstract  thinking  in  the  void;  too  long  has  man  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  crime  of  the  intellect  is  of  more 
consequence  to  mankind  than  a  crime  against  the  civil  law; 
too  long  has  applause  been  given  to  philosophers  who  oblit- 
erated the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong — ^like  Hegel, 
teaching  the  identity  of  Being  and  non-Being — so  that  the 
very  soul  of  the  peoples  grew  perverted  and  appalling  cata- 
clysms threatened  civilization. 

What  the  older  centuries  thought  of  Aquinas,  the  painter 

^  In  his  Summa  loHu*  tkeotogia  St.  Thomas  held  that  the  existence  of  God  was  to 
be  known  by  reason.  He  took  his  stand  on  a  palpable  fact — the  rxistffioe  6t  creatures. 
He  began  with  the  fecund  idea  of  nx>tion,  the  stars  in  their  orbits,  man  engendering 
man.  If  there  is  movement  there  must  be  a  First  Motor.  If  there  ever  had  been 
an  instant  when  nothing  was,  nothing  ever  would  have  been.  Effects  must  have  a 
cause.  Either  nothing  is,  which  is  an  absurdity,  or  there  must  be  One  Being  eternally 
immutable. 

That  the  movement  is  ordered,  sudi  as  night  and  day,  season  following  season, 
shows  a  supreme  power  directing.  That  creatures  are  more  or  less  perfect  supposes 
a  perfect  being.  One  by  one  Aquinas  laid  his  foundation  stones  till  a  solid  lower 
wall  was  built,  on  which  he  reared  his  majestic  structure.  In  the  Roman  Breviary, 
he  is  thus  recorded:  "Thou  hast  written  well  ol  me,  Thomas,  what  recompense  do 
you  ask  ol  me.'*'    "None  but  yourself.  Lord!*'  CNm  aHtm,  Dmmm$.  nin  It  tjmisi/"). 
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as  well  as  the  poet  tells  us.  In  the  Louvre  hangs  Benozzo 
Gozzoli's  picture  of  the  doctor  angelicus  sitting  in  luminous 
repose  amid  pope,  doctors,  saints,  and  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
and  the  inscription  nms:  ^^Vere  hie  est  lumen  eeclesioe.^^  And 
in  Milan  hangs  Piero  della  Francesca's  profound  study  of  the 
saint.  "I  place  Plato  high,"  wrote  a  soimd  French  thinker, 
''but  as  I  see  Aquinas  he  is  as  superior  to  Plato,  and  even 
more,  than  is  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  world  to  that  of 
the  Greeks.  •  •  •  He  embraces  St.  Augustine,  Aristotle, 
and  Plato." 

Often  has  it  been  said  that  a  Gothic  cathedral  is  the  Summa 
translated  into  stone,  logical,  ordered,  interlinked,  leaving 
nothing  to  chance,  a  soimd  skeleton  on  a  sound  base,  so  securely 
balanced  that  great  windows  could  be  opened  on  the  sky, 
like  flashes  of  intuitive  genius  lifting  the  soul  to  the  infinite. 
Many  were  the  points  by  which  St.  Thomas  touched  Gothic 
art  in  its  heyday.  He  was  a  student  in  Cologne  when  its 
mighty  cathedral  was  b^un.  He  was  in  Paris  diunng  the 
years  when  the  transept  of  Notre  Dame  was  building,  and 
the  Sainte-Chapelle  and  St.  Denis'  abbatial.  By  blood  he 
was  related  to  St.  Louis,  and  often  was  his  guest  at  table, 
where  talk  must  have  turned  on  that  keen  interest  of  the 
hour — the  making  of  Gothic  chmxJhes.^  He  was  to  die  (1274) 
in  Cistercian  Fossanuova,  the  first  Gothic  monument  of  Italy. 
And  his  great  work,  like  many  a  cathedral,  was  left  unfinished. 

Never  was  aspiration  toward  the  infinite  more  passionate 
than  in  that  scholastic  disputing,  commune- winning,  cathedral- 
building,  crusading  age.  The  absorbing  interest  for  old 
and  young,  for  bishop  and  layman,  for  king  and  poor  student, 
was  to  know  God,  to  know  their  own  souls,  to  learn  how  to 
make  life  more  worthy  of  God.  "In  the  entire  length  of 
France,"  wrote  the  archbishop  of  Sens  to  the  pope,  in  1140, 
"'in  towns  and  even  in  villages,  in  the  schools  and  outside 


^  The  father  of  St.  Thomas  was  the  Count  of  Aquin,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa.  His  mother  came  of  the  line  of  the  Norman  rulers  in  Sicily;  the 
same  stocks  produced  that  undisciplined,  undecipherable  genius  of  the  XIII  century* 
Frederick  H, 
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them,  all,  even  simple  people  and  children,  are  disputing  on 
the  Holy  Trinity."  Paris  became  the  center  of  the  seeth- 
ing new  interest  in  theology  and  philosophy.  In  1109  Guil- 
laume  de  Champeaux  opened  a  school  of  logic  on  the  slopes 
of  St.  Genevieve's  hill  (where  to  this  day  reigns  Paris  Uni- 
versity), and  soon  all  Christendom  frequented  it.*  His  pupil, 
and  later  his  opponent,  was  Abelard,  brilliant,  restless  knight- 
errant  of  dialectics,  whom  the  modem  orthodox  student 
finds  to  be  a  forerunner  of  the  new  method  of  biblical  criticism 
rather  than  a  rationalist. 

In  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  whose  free  classes  were  founded 
by  Guillaume  de  Champeaux  when  harried  by  Abelard,  there 
gathered  a  group  of  mystic  scholars  and  poets :  Hugues  de  St. 
Victor,  the  Augustine  of  his  day  (d.  1141),  whose  work  on  the 
sacraments  was  an  interlinked  system  of  theology.  Lucid  in 
intellect,  tender  in  sentiment,  was  this  friend  of  St.  Bernard, 
whom  Dante  places  in  Paradise  with  St.  Anselm  and  St. 
Bonaventure  {Par.^  xii:  30);  and  Hugaes'  disciple,  Richard 
de  St.  Victor  (d.  1173),  ranked  in  Paradise  as  the  companion 
of  the  Venerable  Bede  and  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  "Richard, 


^  L.  Liard,  VUnivftnU  de  Paris  (Collection,  Les  grandes  institutions  de  France), 
(Paris,  H.  Laurens);  L.  Mattre,  Les  icoUs  Episcopates  ei  monastiques  de  V Occident  depuis 
Charlemagne  jusqu  a  Philippe- Auffuste  (Paris,  1806);  Tarsot,  Les  icoles  et  les  icoliers 
d  trovers  les  dges  (Paris,  H.  Laurens);  H.  Rashdall,  The  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1895),  2  vols.;  Bonnard,  Uistoire  de  rabbaye  royale  de  SL 
Victor  de  Paris  {\9Q7)\  V.  Cousin.  6d..  (EurfM  de  Pierre  AbSlard  (Paris.  184^59), 
2  vols.;  H.  Haur^au,  6d.,  Les  ctuvres  de  Ungues  de  St.  Victor  (Paris,  1887);  B.  Haur^au, 
Uistoire  de  la  philosophic  scholastique  (Paris,  1872),  3  vols.;  A.  Mignon,  Ungues  de  St, 
Victor  (Paris,  1895);  L6on  Gautier,  6d.,  (Euvres  poHiques  d'Adam  de  St.  Victor  (Paris, 
1858),  2  vols.;  L6on  Gautier,  Uistoire  de  la  poisie  religietise  dans  les  dottres  des  X*  ei 
XI*  si^de  (Paris.  1887);  NoSl  Valois.  Guillaume  d:Autergne  (Paris.  1880);  E.  Berger. 
La  Bible  franqaise  au  moyen  Age  (Paris,  1884);  Lecoy  de  la  Marche.  I^a  chaire  franqaise 
au  moyen  age  (Paris,  1880);  Uistoire  litthaire  de  la  France.  (Begun  by  the  XVll- 
century  Bi*nedictines,  continued  by  the  Institute  of  FVance.)  Vol.  9,  p.  1,  "  L'fitat 
des  lettres  en  France,  XII*'  si^le"  (Paris,  1750);  vol.  10.  p.  S09,  "Guillaume  de 
Champeaux*  (Paris.  1759);  vol.  12,  p.  1.  **  Hugues  de  St.  Victor";  p.  86.  "Abelard"; 
p.  585,  "Pierre  Umbard";  p.  029,  "Hdolse'  (Paris.  1704);  vol.  IS,  p.  472,  '^Richard 
de  .St.  Victor"  (Paris,  1814);  vol.  15.  p.  40,  "Adam  de  St.  Victor";  p.  149.  "Maurice 
de  Sully"  (Paris.  1820);  vol.  10,  p.  1.  "  L'^Ut  des  lettres  en  France  au  XUV  siMe"; 
p.  57  i,  "Eudes  de  Sully"  (Paris.  1824);  vol.  18,  p.  357,  "Guillaume  d'Auvergne**; 
p.  449.  "Vincent  de  Beauvais". (Paris,  1835);  vol.  19.  p.  38.  "Hugues  de  Saint-Cher**; 
p.  143.  "St.  Louis";  p.  238.  "St.  Thomas  d'Aquin";  p.  200.  "St.  Bonaventurtj"; 
p.  291.  "Hubert  dc  Sorbon";  p.  021.  "Les  trouv^rea  (Paris.  1838). 
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who  in  contemplation  was  more  than  man  "  {Par.^  x:  132); 
and  Adam  de  St.  Victor,  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  XII 
centmy,  whose  sequences  and  rimed  proses  fill  the  liturgy. 
Another  pupil  of  the  learned  Hugues  was  Pierre  Lombard,  who 
died  bishop  of  Paris  in  1160;  his  Book  of  Sentences  became  a 
textbook  in  European  imiversities  for  centuries  to  come. 

From  the  cathedral  school  and  the  moimt  of  St.  Genevieve 
and  St.  Victor's  cloister*  evolved  the  University  of  Paris, 
"elder  daughter  of  France,"  whose  title  first  appears  in  1215, 
the  oldest  university  in  Europe  with  that  of  Bologna — one  the 
high  priestess  of  theology,  the  other  the  leader  in  canon  and 
civil  law.  In  the  XH-century  schools  of  Paris,  John  of  Salis- 
bury met  Thomas  Becket  and  Nicholas  Breakspear  (the 
English  pope,  Adrian  FV),  and  there  the  future  Innocent  HI 
became  the  friend  of  Stephen  Langton. 

By  the  XHT  century  over  thirty  thousand  students  thronged 
the  collies  in  Paris.  Aquinas  taught  in  the  Dominicans' 
branch  of  the  university,  in  which  same  convent,  called  the 
Jacobins,  lived  the  reader  of  Louis  IX,  Vincent  de  Beauvais, 
whose  four  Mirr&rs  were  depicted  in  the  imagery  of  the  great 
cathedrals.  No  age  was  ever  more  enamored  of  encyclopssdias. 
To  overclassify  was  a  characteristic  of  the  times  which  even  the 
great  Aquinas  could  not  escape.  They  say  that  over  five 
himdred  monks,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Dominican  cardinal, 
Hugues  de.  Saint-Cher,  were  busy  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques 
preparing  the  first  concordance  of  Scriptures.  The  entire 
Bible  was  translated  into  French  in  the  XIH  century.  In  the 
Franciscans'  branch  of  the  University  St.  Bonaventure  taught. 
The  king's  chaplain,  Robert  de  Sorbon,  foimded  a  house  where 
poor  students  could  live  in  common.  Canterbury's  arch- 
bishop, St.  Edmimd  Rich,  was  a  pupil  in  Paris,  then  a  teacher. 
Roger  Bacon,  first  to  grasp  the  importance  of  experimental 
science,  studied  there,  and  so  did  Robert  Grosseteste,  builder 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  whom  Bacon  said  excelled  all  other 
masters  in  his  range  of  useful  knowledge. 

^  The  last  vestige  of  St  Victor's  monastery,  foyer  of  sanctity  for  the  Xll  oentiny*  wai 
wiped  out  by  order  ol  a  stupid  municipality  ol  Paris,  in  1842. 
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The  smelting  pot  of  modem  society  those  fecund  formative 
years  of  the  XII  and  XHI  centuries  have  been  called.  A  life- 
time's study  it  would  be  to  draw  adequately  the  picture  of  the 
one  city  of  Paris  then,  when  Philippe-Auguste  and  his  grand- 
son, St.  Louis,  were  busy  raising  their  Louvre  and  their  Cit6 
palaces,  their  Notre  Dame,  and  their  Sainte-Chapelle,  busy 
cleaning  the  city  streets  and  the  city  laws;  when  one  scholarly 
bishop  succeeded  another  as  slowly  rose  the  capital's  cathedral, 
when  lovely  Latin  hymns  poured  from  St.  Victor's  abbey, 
while  in  the  street  the  students  sang  the  new  lays  of  trouvere 
and  troubadour,  telling  of  "love  that  is  a  thing  so  high,"  of 
Roland  and  the  gestes  of  paladins,  of  the  Celtic  heroes,  Tristan, 
Lancelot,  and  Perci val ;  when  all  the  newly  awakened  intellect- 
ual and  art  life  was  astir  welding  old  blood  and  new,  making 
Frenchmen,  at  last,  of  Celt  and  Latin  and  Frank,  making  a 
kind  of  conmionwealth  of  the  nations  that  met  in  universities 
whose  common  speech  still  was  Latin.' 

That  there  were  black  shadows  in  the  picture,  none  deny. 
There  were  pillages  and  massacres.  It  was  an  agitated  day 
full  of  tumults  and  heresies  and  terrible  reprisals.  One  has 
only  to  read  the  censures  of  St.  Bernard  and  of  Innocent  III 
to  learn  of  the  cupidity  and  the  lust.  Joinville  has  told  of  a 
sink  of  corruption  lying  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  saint- 
king's  crusading  camp.  But,  above  all  the  lawlessness,  the  men 
of  those  ages  of  faith  aspired.  Their  acts  might  fall  short;  their 
principles  remained  sound.  "No  easy-going  doctrines,  then,  to 
Ic^timize  vice,"  says  Ozanam.  Man  knew  how  to  beat  his 
breast  in  humble  repentance.  He  lifted  his  eyes  toward  an 
ideal  so  far  above  himself  that  it  was  given  his  human  weakness 
to  build  cathedrals  such  as  Notre  Dame  of  the  capital.  Not  so 
does  he  build  when  as  superman  he  sits  on  a  self-raised  altar. 


»  Petit  dc  JulleviUe,  ed.,  Iluioire  df  la  langue  H  de  la  liUfrature  fran^aise  (Paris, 
Colin,  1900),  8  vols.  In  vols.  1  and  2  the  Middle  Ages  are  treated  by  Gaston  Paris, 
l>oD  Gautier,  and  Joseph  IJedier;  Gaston  Paris,  Aa  litihaiure  du  XII*  tihU  (Paris, 
Hachette,  1895).  He  places  the  classic  epoch  of  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 
betmeen  1108  (opening  of  Louis  VI's  reign)  and  li'iS  (end  of  Philippe- A uguste's  rule); 
Joseph  B^ier,  IjCs  Ugcndcs  6piqu€*  (Paris,  H.  Champion,  1908-13),  4  vols.;  Remy 
de  Gouimont,  Le  Latin  my^stique, 
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The  virtuous  bishop,  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  erection 
of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  had  been  a  student  and  later  a 
teacher  of  scholasticism.  Maurice  de  Sully  was  born  of 
simple  parentage  in  the  village  of  Sully-siu'-Loire,  and  he 
came  as  a  poor  scholar  to  the  great  city.  His  abilities  and  the 
int^rity  of  his  conduct  won  him  recognition,  and  after  teach- 
ing belles-lettres,  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Paris  as  the 
seventy-second  successor  of  St.  Denis.  From  1160  to  1196 
he  directed  his  diocese,  a  true  shepherd  whose  special  care 
was  the  training  of  young  priests.  Crowds  flocked  to  his 
sermons,  wrote  a  contemporary.  He  took  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  Thomas  Becket  diu'ing  the  English  archbishop's 
struggle  with  Henry  H,  and  it  was  he  who  consecrated  as 
bishop  of  Chartres  Becket 's  friend,  the  intellectual  John  of 
Salisbury.  To  Bishop  Maurice,  who  had  baptized  him, 
Philippe-Auguste  left  the  care  of  the  Royal  Treasury  when  he 
went  on  the  Third  Crusade.  So  wisely  did  this  churchman 
administer  his  revenues  that  he  was  able  to  build  hospitals 
and  abbeys,  as  well  as  erect,  in  larger  part  by  his  personal 
donations,  his  own  cathedral. 

The  first  stone  of  Notre  Dame  was  laid  in  1163,  and  tra- 
dition says  that  Alexander  HI  officiated  in  the  same  month 
that  he  dedicated  for  the  Benedictines  the  new  choir  of  St. 
Germain-des-Pres;  the  exiled  pontiff  resided  in  France  for  four 
years.  Though  the  name  of  the  architect  of  Notre  Dame 
has  not  survived,  his  design  was  adhered  to  during  a  century 
and  a  half.  A  transept  was  not  in  his  plan;  however,  a  short 
one  was  inserted  before  the  nave  was  laid  down.  That  nave 
was  nearly  finished  when  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  died,  in 
1196,  leaving  large  sums,  in  his  testament,  for  the  completion 
of  his  beloved  chtuxdb.  The  two  westernmost  bays  of  the 
nave  are  not  of  the  bishop-foimder*s  time. 

Notre  Dame,  because  of  interruptions  in  its  construction, 
presents  an  irregular  alignment,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
as  one  gazes  along  its  vaulting,  that  its  choir  slopes  toward 
the  north.  Archaeologists  have  given  up  the  poetic  explana- 
tion that  the  slanting  choir  was  symbolic  of  the  droop  of 
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Christ's  head  on  the  cross.  Nor  can  the  symbol  seeker  now 
call  the  Porte  Rouge  (an  extra  door  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
choir)  a  souvenir  of  the  spear-wound  of  the  Saviour,  since  if 
made  with  such  intention  it  would  have  been  placed  below 
the  extended  arms  of  the  transept.  , 

Three  campaigns  of  work  built  Notre  Dame,  and  each  time 
that  the  work  was  resumed  the  axis  deviated  slightly.  First 
rose  the  choir  and  a  short  transept.  Then  was  done  the  nave, 
save  its  westernmost  bays.  And  finally,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Xm  century,  they  imdertook  the  west  facade  and  the 
two  bays  behind  it.  The  carving  on  the  pier's  capitals  shows 
the  gradual  advance  in  sculpture:  in  the  choir  they  cut  the 
large  leaves  of  water  plants  which  were  the  first  nature  models 
copied  when  the  conventional  Byzantine  models  were  dis- 
carded. Then,  in  the  nave,  the  foliage  grew  richer,  and  oak 
and  vine  and  curled-up  ferns  appeared.  Capital  by  capital 
should  be  studied,  for  their  scxdpture  is  masterly.  The  capitals 
of  the  nave's  triforium  are  said  to  mark  the  culmination  of 
Gothic  art  in  foliate  design.  While  unity  was  kept  through- 
out the  entire  arcade,  there  was  unceasing  variation  in  details. 

When  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully,  the  peasant,  died,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Bishop  Eudes  de  Sully,  the  feudal  baron,  de- 
scended from  the  reigning  counts  of  Champagne,  from  Louis 
VII  and  Alienor  of  Aquitaine,  and  in  whose  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  William  the  Conqueror  through  his  daughter  Adela. 
The  ability  to  build  was  his  by  inheritance.  He  b^an  the 
west  fagade,  and  probably  at  his  death  all  three  of  the  portals 
were  in  place.  To  him  we  owe  that  fairest  of  sculptured 
entrances,  the  Virgin's  door,  under  the  northwest  tower,  called 
**  the  most  beautiful  page  of  stone  that  the  Middle  Ages  have 
left  us."  Visibile  palare  are  Dante's  words  for  such  art  as 
this.  In  the  carved  tjinpanum,  "Gothic  art  reached  the 
simple  perfection  of  Phidias."  The  draperies  flow  easily; 
only  in  the  abrupt  turning  up  of  the  edges  of  the  robes  lingers 
an  archaic  touch.  Below  are  represented  kings  and  prophets, 
the  ancestors  of  Marj'.  Above  them  is  a  moving  version  of 
the  Assumption;   and  in  the  upper  triangle  is  the  Coronation 
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of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  by  her  Divine  Son — she,  the  mortal, 
turned  toward  Him,  the  divinity,  with  a  gesture  of  adoration. 
The  Christ  is  the  Nazarene,  a  noble  Oriental. 

No  haziness  then  in  their  knowledge  that  the  patroness 
in  whose  care  they  placed  their  cathedrals  was  a  fellow 
creature.  To  the  common  sense  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  would 
have  seemed  a  muddle-headed  way  of  thinking  to  have  called 
Jesus,  God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  refused  homage 
to  His  Mother,  the  one  whom  God  chose  to  honor  above  all 
mortals,  ''she  who  didst  so  ennoble  human  nature  that  its 
own  Maker  scorned  not  to  become  its  making."^  It  was 
only  logical,  they  thought,  that  the  best  advocate  with  the 
son  should  be  the  mother.  "All  of  us  who  fear  the  wrath 
of  the  Judge,  fly  to  the  Judge's  mother,"  wrote  Ab61ard. 
^^Que  Dieu  nous  Voctroie  par  la  priere  de  sa  douce  merey^  wrote 
the  crusader  Joinville.  So,  without  worrying  over  future 
carpers  who  might  miu-mur  "Mariolatry,"  the  Middle  Ages 
chanted  *^Laus  Deo  et  Beaice  Marice  laudum.^*  And  the  cathe- 
dral of  Paris  dared  to  dedicate  four  of  its  six  doors  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven. 

The  door  imder  the  southwest  tower  conmiemorates  St, 
Anne,  the  Blessed  Virgin's  mother.  It  is  a  composite  work, 
carved  in  Bishop  Maurice's  time,  between  1160  and  1170, 
but  not  set  up  here  till  Bishop  Eudes  de  Sully  had  imder- 
taken  the  facade;  in  its  tympanum  are  representations  both 
of  Louis  Vn  and  of  Maurice  de  Sully.  St.  Anne's  door 
was  a  link  between  the  still  archaic  western  doors  of  Chartres 
and  the  clearly  enimciated  Gothic  portal  imder  the  north- 
west tower  of  Paris  Cathedral.  In  the  multitudinous  folds 
of  the  draperies  is  Byzantine  feeling,  and  sacerdotal  is  the 
Madonna  who  gravely  presents  her  son  to  be  adored.  By 
the  middle  of  the  XHI  century,  the  Madonna  had  become 
a  natural  mother,  and  so  she  is  sculptured  at  the  north  entrance 
to  Notre  Dame's  transept. 

Bishop  Eudes  de  Sully,  like  his  predecessor,  had  many  a 
link  with  scholasticism  and  with  other  bishop-builders.    He 

*  Paradiso,  xxziii:  4-^. 
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had  been  fellow  student  in  Paris  with  the  future  Innocent 
m,  and  that  expert  in  men  when  pope  called  on  his  aid  to 
find  capable  occupants  for  the  French  sees.  Eudes'  own 
brother  Henry  was  the  archbishop  of  Bourges  who  initiated 
the  new  cathedral  there;  and  when  his  brother  died,  Eudes 
assisted  in  placing  in  his  see  the  saintly  Guillaume,  who  built 
the  chevet  of  Bourges.  Through  Eudes  de  Sully,  the  bishop- 
builder  of  Rheims  Catliedral,  Alberic  de  Humbert,  was  elected, 
and  he  also  helped  to  elect  Bishop  Herve,  who  b^an  the 
cathedral  of  Troyes.  Able  men  ever  found  a  protector  in 
the  capable  bishop  of  Paris,  whose  strict  sense  of  duty  was 
incorruptible.  When  Philippe-Auguste,  his  near  kinsman, 
broke  the  marriage  law,  Bishop  Eudes  went  into  exile  rather 
than  sanction  the  scandal.  To  htm  Innocent  HI  sent  St. 
Jean  de  Matha,  that  the  prelate  might  draw  up  a  Rule  for  the 
new  Order  of  Trinitarians,  established  to  redeem  captives 
from  Islam.  It  was  Eudes  de  Sully  who  founded,  in  1204, 
the  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  a  name  to  become  of  note  in  French 
letters. 

The  bishop  of  Paris  from  1208  to  1219  was  Pierre  de  Nemours, 
one  of  four  brothers  who  were  bishop-builders,  at  Paris, 
at  Xoyon,  at  Ch&lons,  and  at  Meaux.  He  died  a  crusader 
under  the  walls  of  Damietta,  Scarcely  a  cathedral  but  has 
its  crusade  memorj'.  The  fstqade  of  Notre  Dame  had  almost 
reached  the  cro\^Tiing  open  arcade  when  the  scholarly  Guil- 
laume  de  Seignelay  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Paris  from 
Auxerre  where  he  had  b^un  the  Gothic  cathedral.  The 
galerie  des  rois,  whose  date  is  about  1223,  was  no  doubt  his 
work.  Such  galleries  are  found  only  in  cathedrals  in  the 
royal  domain,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  that  they  honor  the 
kings  of  France  as  the  kings  of  Judea  as  some  maintain. 
The  majority  of  the  larger  statues  of  Paris  Cathedral  are 
restitutions.  Viollet-le-Duc  had  an  English  sculptor,  George 
Frampton,  make  the  gargoyles  and  grotesques  of  Notre 
Dame,  since  the  Revolution  wrecked  most  of  the  exterior 
sculpture. 

Still  another  noted  scholastic,  Guillaume  d'Auvergne  (1228- 
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29),  was  to  rule  the  see  of  Paris  while  its  chief  church  was 
building.  He  finished  the  northwest  tower,  which  diflfered 
slightly  in  size  and  details  from  that  to  the  south;  across 
the  face  of  the  former  are  ten  statues,  whereas  nine  only 
are  set  before  its  companion  tower.  Perhaps  a  change  of 
architects  caused  the  disparity,  or  it  may  be  that  when  the 
houses  were  cleared  away  for  the  erection  of  the  north  tower, 
more  space  was  available.  Bishop  Guillaume  d'Auvergne's 
writings  show  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  original 
thinkers  in  the  XHT  century,  a  theologian,  a  philosopher, 
a  mathematician,  and  one  versed  in  Arab  and  in  Greek  liter- 
ature. He  became  for  St.  Louis  a  kind  of  prime  minister 
in  ecclesiastical  business,  and,  like  the  king,  he  founded  hos- 
pitals and  houses  of  charity.  There  is  a  charming  page  in 
Joinville's  reminiscences  concerning  this  able  man.  A  priest 
expressed  his  doubts  to  him  on  the  Eucharist.  Bishop 
Guillaume  asked  if  he  tried  to  resist  the  temptations,  and 
he  replied  that  he  did  so  with  all  his  force.  "Now  I,"  said 
the  good  bishop,  "have  not  a  single  doubt  about  the  Real 
Presence.  I  am  like  the  fortress  of  Montleheri,  safe  in  the 
heart  of  Prance,  far  from  the  danger  line;  but  you,  who 
fight  unceasingly,  are  like  the  king's  fortress  of  Rochelle  in 
Poitou,  on  the  frontier.  Now,  of  us  two,  whom  will  the 
king  most  honor  for  guarding  his  fortresses?*' 

Peasant  and  prince,  crusader  and  scholar,  humanist  and 
mathematician,  men  of  exemplary  lives,  born  rulers  and 
guides,  such  were  the  builders  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and 
their  ability  and  sincerity  live  etemaUy  in  their  work.^  They 
gave  free  wing  to  the  soul  in  raising  their  great  church,  while 
they  cheerfully  accepted  the  human  law  of  working  within 
limits.  No  cathedral  in  France  shows  more  clearly  the 
relation  between  builders  and  building,  more  clearly  vindi- 
cates the  ideals  of  its  age.    The  partisan  historian  may  cite 


*  Some  of  the  modem  archbishops  of  Paris  have  added  to  the  prestige  of  their  see. 
Monseigneur  Affre  was  shot  on  the  barricades,  in  1848,  when  he  went  forth  bearing  a 
message  of  peace.  Monseigneur  Darboy  was  shot  in  prison  by  the  G>mmune  of  1871. 
Both  are  conmiemorated  in  side  chapels  of  the  cathedral's  choir. 
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his  instances  to  prove  that  the  religion  of  that  age  was  super- 
stitious. While  Notre  Dame  stands,  such  charges  are  refuted. 
It  is  a  historical  document  as  potent  for  the  vindication 
of  the  truth  as  the  Divina  Commedia  itself. 

When  Bishop  Guillaume  d'Auvergne  had  finished  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame  he  caused  to  be  made  the  open  arcade  from 
which  they  emerge,  as  from  a  royal  peristyle.  About  the  same 
time  side  chapels  were  inserted  between  the  buttresses,  and  the 
line  of  small  rose  windows,  which  had  hitherto  marked  the 
triforium  story,  was  done  away  with,  in  order  that  the  clear- 
story windows  might  be  lengthened.  Only  step  by  step  were 
the  builders  learning  that  they  might  open  the  entire  space 
between  the  active  members  of  a  Gothic  structure;  the  upper 
windows  of  Chartres  had  passed  on  the  lesson  to  Paris. 

The  plan  of  the  first  architect  was  adhered  to  throughout, 
and  since  the  later  masters-of -works  were  likewise  natives  of  the 
Oe-de-France  and  innate  in  them  a  classic  restraint  and  a 
hardy  daring  (the  hall-mark  of  the  best  Parisian  art  to  this 
day),  the  cathedral  of  Paris  was  homogeneous.  Midway  in  the 
Xin  century  Jean  de  Chelles,  a  precursor  of  Rayonnant 
Gothic,  lengthened  the  transept  arms  by  a  bay  and  finished 
them  with  admirable  facades.  His  name,  and  the  date  1257, 
are  cut  on  the  foundation  stone  of  the  south  fagade.  The 
sculpture  of  that  southern  entrance  honors  St.  Stephen,  since 
on  the  site  had  once  stood  a  church  dedicated  to  the  first 
martyr;  the  tympanum  of  the  door  is  another  chef-d'ctuvre  of 
Notre  Dame.  Jean  de  Chelles  was  the  first  to  use  perforated 
gables.  It  is  thought  that  on  the  north  facade  worked  Pierre 
de  Montereau,  the  architect  of  St.  Denis.  As  the  XIII 
century  merged  in  the  XTV  Pierre  de  Chelles,  probably  a 
son  of  Jean,  directed  the  making  of  the  apse  chapels  and  the 
superb  flying  buttresses  which  leap  unhesitatingly  over  chapels 
and  aisle  and  tribune  gallery.  He  added  the  big  tribune 
windows  with  gables. 

The  classic  restraint  which  is  the  leading  quality  of  Notre 
Dame  was  never  poverty.  Sculpture  was  lavish  where  it 
should  be.    At  the  portals  the  Scriptures  were  set  forth  in 
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• 

detail  and  saints  were  held  up  for  the  edification  of  the 
people.  The  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  carved,  as  well  as 
the  personification  of  the  seasons  and  the  months.  Pinnacle 
and  parapet  were  weighted  with  winged  heast  or  demon, 
and  the  useful  water  spouts,  or  gargoyles,  were  chiseled  as 
crabbed  images.  However,  one  should  always  remember, 
in  climbing  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  that  most  of  the 
present  stone  monsters  are  modem,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  restorer  to  overemphasize  the  grotesque 
in  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  strange  world  of  fabulous  creatures  dwell  on  the  roof  of 
Our  Lady's  church — conceptions  that  are  half  terrible  and  half 
fantastic,  imaginations  that  are  survivals  of  the  old  pagan 
superstitions  which  Christianity  could  not  wholly  extirpate. 
The  Xn  and  XTTT  centuries  were  not  so  far  removed  in 
time  from  the  invasions  of  the  northern  Barbarians,  and  the 
Church  made  concessions  to  primitive  inheritances.  Artists 
were  allowed  to  carve  on  roof  or  pinnacle  the  chimeras  and 
vampires  which  through  long  centuries  had  haimted  the 
imagination  of  their  ancestors,  provided  that  they  expounded 
the  truths  of  Christian  doctrine  in  such  principal  places  as 
portals,  fagades,  and  choir  screens.  IVIight  not  a  mocking 
grotesque  beside  an  angel  be  taken  as  emblem  of  the  ex- 
ternal antagonism  of  the  animal  and  the  spirit  in  man? 
The  choir  screen  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  is  sculptured 
with  the  apparitions  of  the  risen  Lord,  from  Easter  Day  to 
the  Ascension.  ''If  Christ  be  not  risen  again,  then  is  our 
preaching  vain."* 

The  cathedral  of  Paris  diuing  the  first  centiuies  of  its 
existence  was  the  setting  of  many  national  scenes.  Here  the 
kings  of  France  deposited  their  crown  and  renewed  their  vow 
to  be  just  fathers  of  their  people.  Before  its  altar  their  new- 
bom  heir  was  blessed.  In  1182  the  main  altar  of  Notre  Dame 
was  consecrated,  and  three  years  later  the  patriarch  of  Jam- 


^  G.  Sanoner.  *'La  Bible  racontec  par  ks  artistes  du  moyen  Age/*  in  Rnue  de  tari 
dtriiim^  1907-13;  ibid,,  ''La  vie  de  J^sus-Christ  racont^  par  ks  imagiefs  du  moyen 
ige  sur  ks  portes  d^gUses,**  in  Rente  de  Cart  diraien,  1905-06. 
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salem  preached  from  it  the  Third  Crusade.  On  the  eve  of 
both  his  crusades  St.  Louis  prayed  here,  and  in  1270,  when  his 
remains  were  brought  back  from  Tunis,  they  rested  in  Notre 
Dame  for  a  solemn  night  of  chanted  mourning. 

In  Notre  Dame  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  his  nephew, 
Henry  VI  of  England,  crowned  as  king  of  France.  Factional 
hate  and  a  foreign  enemy  in  control  caused  a  Te  Deum  of 
rejoicing  to  be  sung  in  this,  the  most  national  of  French  cathe- 
drals, when  the  news  came  that  Jeanne  the  Maid  had  been 
taken  prisoner  before  Compi^gne,  in  1429,  but  solemn  repa- 
ration was  made  in  1456,  when,  in  the  presence  of  Jeanne's 
mother  and  brothers,  the  bishop  of  Paris  (a  Norman,  and 
brother  of  the  poet  Alain  Chartier)  opened  in  Notre  Dame  the 
inquest  that  was  to  lead  to  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  heroine 
of  Orleans. 

To  the  hidden  places  over  the  vaults  of  Notre  Dame  fled 
the  illustrious  chancellor  of  Paris  University,  Gerson,  to  whom 
during  two  centuries  was  attributed  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 
In  1407  he  had  reprobated  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (builder  of  Pierrefonds)  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
(of  the  regal  Dijon  tomb),  and  the  mob  rose  and  sacked  his 
house.  It  is  said  that  for  months  Gerson  lay  concealed  in 
Notre  Dame,  alone  with  his  books,  and  given  over  to  prayer 
and  meditation. 

The  present  stained  glass  in  Notre  Dame  is  modem,  save 
for  the  north,  south,  and  west  rose  windows,  the  trilogy  of 
light  usually  found  in  big  cathedrals.  The  roses  of  the  transept 
belong  to  the  Paris  school  which  led  in  the  art  of  glassmaking 
diuing  the  second  half  of  the  XHI  century.  So  large  were 
the  spaces  then  to  be  filled  that  the  scrupulous  patience  of 
the  St.  Denis  craftsmen  was  no  longer  possible.  Backgrounds 
had  to  be  made  quickly  by  bold,  simple  trellis  designs,  and  as 
the  most  frequent  background  was  a  red  trellis  on  a  blue  field, 
and  the  juxtaposition  of  red  and  blue  makes  violet,  in  too 
many  of  the  windows  of  that  period  prevails  a  melancholy 
purplish  hue.  Originally  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame  boasted 
some  glass  given  by  Abbot  Suger  himself  to  the  preceding 
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Romanesque  cathedral.  Li  the  XVIIl  century,  those  over- 
confident gens  de  gouty  the  cathedral  canons,  whose  taste 
admitted  only  the  neo-classic,  substituted  imcolored  glass 
for  the  ancient  windows.  They  say  that  when  the  workmen 
were  removing  Suger's  priceless  glass,  they  were  dumfoimded 
by  its  deep,  ineflfable  blue.^ 

Many  a  treasure  of  Notre  Dame  was  destroyed  by  the 
Revolution,  and  the  chiux^  itself  was  put  up  for  sale  and 
escaped  demolition  by  merest  chance.  It  served  as  Temple  of 
Reason,  as  warehouse,  as  fSte  hall.    Again,  during  the  Com- 


^  Once  the  Paris  churches  were  filled  with  late-Crothic  windows,  though  the  troubled 
history  of  the  city  has  left  but  few.  Some  XVI-century  glass  is  still  to  be  found  in 
St.  Merri  and  St.  Germain-rAuxerrois,  for  which  churches  see  Huysman's  Trois 
Sglises  et  iroia  pntnitifa  (1908).  St.  fitienne-du-Mont  has  in  a  chapel  an  Engrand  Le 
Prince  window,  a  symbolic  wine  press  with  portraits  of  Pope  Paul  11,  Charles  V, 
Francis  I,  and  Henry  VIII;  and  reset  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  catechism  chapel 
is  the  masterpiece  of  Pinaigrier,  twelve  panels  that  are  veritable  enameling  on  glass. 
In  St.  Gervais,  where  on  Good  Friday,  1918,  a  projectile  from  the  long-distance  Ger^ 
man  gun  crashed  through  the  masonry  roof,  killing  many,  are  two  windows,  Solomon's 
judgment  (1531),  and  St.  Laurence  (1551),  said  to  be  by  Jean  Cousin,  also  some 
Pinaigrier  glass.  To  Jean  Cousin  are  attributed  the  five  splendid  windows  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  the  chapel  at  Vincennes,  whose  design  derives  from  DUrer's  woodcuts, 
published  in  1498.  They  have  deep  shadows  and  are  strong  in  color  and  plan.  M. 
MAle  says  that  DUrer's  German  has  here  been  translated  into  graceful  Renaissance 
Italian.  Vincennes'  chapel  had  been  begun  by  Charles  V  in  1378.  Then  came  the 
pause  of  a  century,  and  the  works  were  finished  by  Henry  11,  stiU  on  the  Gothic  plan, 
however.  Henry  donated  the  windows  and  he  had  Diana  of  Poitiers  pictured  among 
the  righteous  souls  in  the  fifth  seal  of  the  Apocalypse.  Francis  I  is  represented  at 
the  base  of  the  second  window.  Excursions  can  be  made  from  Paris  to  places  within 
easy  distance  that  possess  Gothic-Renaissance  glass.  At  £couen,  nine  miles  from 
Paris,  in  the  church  of  St.  Acceul,  are  sixteen  windows  due  to  De  Montmorency 
patronage.  Originally  in  £couen's  guard  hall  were  the  forty-four  panels  (made  for 
the  constable,  Anne  de  Montmorency)  now  in  the  long  gallery  of  Chantilly,  the  chAteau 
bequeathed  to  the  Institute  of  France  in  1897  by  the  Due  d'Aumale.  The  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  is  told  in  that  eamaxeu  glass  so  suited  for  domestic  decoration,  a 
species  of  iron-red  grisaille,  whose  only  other  hue  is  yellow  stain.  ChantiUy's  panels 
were  painted  in  the  Raphaelesque  style  by  the  Flemish  master,  Coezyen,  trained  in 
Van  Orley*s  school.  At  Montmorency,  ten  miles  from  Paris,  in  St.  Martin's  diurch» 
the  history  of  France  seems  written  in  the  windows,  with  the  portraits  ol  Frauds  I» 
Henry  11,  Adrian  VI,  and  members  of  the  houses  of  Montmorency,  Pot,  and  Ccdigoy. 
Three  of  the  lights  are  by  Engrand  Le  Prince.  More  portrait  work  appears  in  the 
many  windows  at  Montfort  TAmaury,  twenty-nine  miles  from  Paris  (1544-78),  work 
not  equal  to  the  earlier  XVI-century  glass. 

H.  Havard,  hA^  La  France  artistique  et  monumenkde,  vol.  4,  £couen;  vol.  6,  ChantiDy» 
Vincennes,  Pierrefonds;  F.  de  Fossa,  Le  chdieau  de  Vincennes  (Collection,  Petites 
Monographies),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens);  E.  Macon,  ChantiUy  et  le  miuSe  Condi  (Puii» 

H.  Laurens). 
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mune,  in  1871,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it,  chairs  were 
piled  high  in  the  choir  and  set  on  fire,  but  brave  men  broke 
in  the  doors  and  extinguished  the  flames.  Early  in  the  World 
War,  in  1914,  a  German  airship  dropped  a  bomb  on  Notre 
Dame  which  pierced  the  roof  of  the  transept's  northern  arm. 

THE  SAINTE-CHAPELLEi 

Li  cuers  doit  estre  semblana  k  Tencensier, 
Tous  clos  envers  la  terre  et  overs  vers  le  cid. 

— (Old  song  of  the  Middle  Ages). 

On  the  same  isle  in  the  Seine  with  Notre  Dame  stands 
the  Sainte-Chapelle,  the  reliquary  of  stone  and  jeweled  glass 
which  the  saint-king  had  made  to  enshrine  the  Crown  of 
Thorns  redeemed  from  Constantinople.  To-day  it  is  a  body 
without  a  soul,  as  the  revered  crown  is  kept  in  the  treasury  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  until  a  memorial  service  during  the  World 
War,  Mass  had  not  been  said  in  the  reliquaire  de  souvenirs  for 
fifteen  years. 

The  chapel,  which  was  connected  with  the  king's  palace, 
was  b^gun  in  1246  and  dedicated  in  1248.  ''It  was,"  said 
one  who  knew  St.  Louis  well,  ''the  king's  citadel  against  the 
adverses  of  the  world."  He  would  rise  at  midnight  to  pass 
into  the  chapel  for  the  singing  of  matins.  "Into  this  shrine 
Louis  IX  put  all  the  memories  of  his  crusading  ancestors,  all 
the  hues  of  the  Orient.  It  was  his  vision  of  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem."  The  walls  were  rich  with  gold  and  color.  The 
present  polychromatic  decorations  of  the  walls  are  a  deplorable 
modem  experiment.  Fifteen  splendid  windows  told  the 
Bible  story  in  a  thousand  small  medallions;  ninety-one  scenes 
related  Genesis;   one  hundred  and  twenty-one  gave  Exodus. 


1  Henri  Stein,  La  Saint&^hapeiU  ds  Paru  (Fkris,  1012);  F.  de  Guilhermy.  Detertp^ 
turn  de  la  Sainte-<:hapelU  (Paris,  1899).  12mo;  Troche,  NoHce  kislonque  d  dexripiim 
tur  la  Sainie-ChapeiU:  Morand.  Histoirt  de  la  8ainte4JhapeUe  (Paris,  1790);  Louis 
Courajod,  La  polffckromie  dans  le  Mtaiuaire  du  moffen  dge  ei  de  la  RenaisHtnee  (Ptuis, 
1888);  Abb^  A.  Bouillet,  Les  i^lues  paroissiaUe  de  Paris,  vol.  5,  La  Sainie-^kapdU 
(Paris,  1900);  F.  de  Mtiy.  "La  saiote  oouronne  d'^pines,**  in  Rswms  ds  tori  ckrHiem, 
1899.  vol.  42. 
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A  window  on  the  south  side  told  the  True  Cross  story,  and 
the  three  central  windows  were  devoted  to  the  lives  of  the 
Saviour  and  John  the  Baptist.  The  western  rose  was  added 
during  the  Flamboyant  Gothic  revival  following  the  expulsion 
of  the  English  invaders. 

The  makjng  of  the  vast  windows  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle 
raised  Paris  to  the  leadership  of  the  vitrine  industry  during 
the  second  half  of  the  XHI  century.  Of  that  school  are 
windows  in  the  cathedrals  of  Angers  and  Clermont,  and 
Soissons'  western  rose.  Though  of  splendid  effect,  such 
windows  do  not  equal  those  of  the  preceding  hundred  years, 
when  Chartres  and  St.  Denis  led.  The  borders  round  each 
medallion  had  now  become  mere  zigzags,  since  expedition  was 
required  for  the  glazing  of  enormous  spaces. 

The  Sainte-Chapelle,  as  Gothic  science,  could  be  carried  no 
farther  without  violating  its  own  laws  and  becoming  what  an 
English  critic  said  of  the  late-Gothic  of  France,  ''all  muscle 
and  glass."  Everywhere  was  the  ascending  line  accentuated; 
over  the  windows  are  some  of  the  earliest  gables  extant. 
They  break  the  horizontal  band  of  the  balustrade  above, 
and  serve  structurally  as  weights  on  the  longitudinal  wall 
arches. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  the  architect  felt  he  was  over- 
emphasizing the  ascending  line  that  he  interrupted  the  soar 
of  the  columns  marking  the  chapel  walls,  by  placing  against 
each  shaft  the  amply  draped  statue  of  an  apostle — ^the  twelve 
pillars  of  the  Church.  To-day  only  the  forth  and  fifth  statues 
on  the  north  side  are  originals;  there  are  merely  ancient 
fragments  in  the  other  images.  For  some  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  Sainte-Chapelle  was  the  work  of  Pierre  de  M ontereau, 
the  king's  own  architect.  A  newly  discovered  record  proves 
that  he  designed  St.  Denis'  abbatial,  which  shows,  however, 
no  family  likeness  with  the  chapel  of  the  Cit6  palace.  Now, 
that  chapel  does  display  a  certain  likeness  to  the  facades  of 
Notre  Dame's  transept,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Jean 
de  Chelles,  who  designed  the  transept,  was  the  architect  of 
the  Sainte-Chapelle. 
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ST.  JUUENLEPAUVRE 1 

La  France  est  rhomme, 
Paris  est  le  coeur. 

— Henbt  IV. 

Close  to  the  Seine,  under  the  hill  of  St.  Genevieve,  stands 
a  small  contemporary  of  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Julien- 
le-Pauvre,  built  by  the  Cistercians  of  Longpont,  about  1180, 
and  claiming  as  its  patrons  three  saints  of  the  same  name, 
St.  Julian,  martyr,  St.  Julian,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  and  a  humble 
St.  Julian  who  had  founded  a  hospice  for  pilgrims  by  the 
Seine  and  used  to  help  the  poor  across  the  river.  It  is  said 
that  a  leper  whom  he  was  piloting  over  vanished  in  mid- 
stream, whereupon  the  people  said  it  had  been  the  Lord 
himself  come  to  test  the  holy  man's  charity. 

The  western  bays  of  St.  Julien-le-Pauvre  have  been  de- 
molished and  all  that  remains  intact  of  the  Primary  Gothic 
church  are  the  choir,  with  three  apsidal  chapels,  the  side 
aisles'  vaulting,  and  the  columns  against  the  side  walls.  The 
same  sculptor  who  worked  at  Notre  Dame  made  the  virile 
capitals  of  this  little  church. 

St.  Julien  to-day  is  used  by  the  Greek-Melchite  ri^e  of 
Roman  Catholics.  It  long  was  the  patron  church  of  letters 
and  science,'  and  every  year  from  its  altar  started  the  procession 
of  the  University  of  Paris  to  the  fair  at  St.  Denis  called  Lendit, 
for  the  solemn  purchase  of  a  twelve  months'  supply  of  parch- 
ment. The  rector  of  the  university  led  the  throng,  and  so 
vast  was  the  concourse  of  students  that  the  head  of  the 
procession  was  in  St.  Denis'  abbatial  before  the  rear  ranks 
had  quitted  St.  Julien-le-Pauvre.  For  four  hundred  years 
Paris  University  elected  its  rector  in  this  little  church,  and 
tradition  says  that  Dante  prayed  here  when  he  crossed  the 
Alps  in  1304.  In  his  imagination  was  then  surging  his  mighty 
poem,  and  the  men  of  France  have  pictured  him  pausing  to 
muse  over  the  images  of  Hell  at  their  own  cathedral  doors. 

>  Amuuid  le  Bruii«  V€giiM  Si.  J^im-U-Pawrf  (Paris,  1880);   J.  Viatte,  UigliM 
d$  Si.  J^ien-U-Panvrt  d$  Paru  (ChAtcaudun.  Prudhomme,  1899). 
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The  great  exile  of  Florence  was  himself  the  purest  product  of 
scholasticism,  as  impassioned  as  were  the  cathedral  builders 
for  theology  and  philosophy,  for  symmetry  and  rhythm  and 
the  mysterious  beauty  of  numbers.  The  Divina  Com/media 
was  a  poetic  Summa. 

ST.  GERMAIN-DES-PRfiS,  ST.  MARTIN-DES-CHAMPS,  AND 

ST.  MERRE-DE-MONTMARTRE » 

Ces  v6n6rables  b6n6dictines  dont  la  science  n'6tait  €gal6e  que  par  leur 
modestie — ^F.  Brunetierb. 

There  are  in  Paris  three  abbey  churches  that  show  steps 
in  the  transition  to  Gothic  art:  St.  Germain  of  the  meadows, 
St.  Martin  in  the  fields,  and  St.  Peter's  church  on  the  martyr's 
hill,  names  that  keep  alive  early  Christian  traditions — the 
first  bishop  and  martyr  of  Paris,  St.  Peter  whom  always  "the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church"  was  glad  to  honor;  St.  Martin, 
first  beloved  of  the  apostles  of  Gaul,  and  Bishop  Germain 
(d.  676)  who  founded  outside  the  city  walls  the  abbey  called 
later  by  his  name,  and  who  helped  to  Christianize  the  new 
Prankish  conquerors.  So  disinterested  was  he  that,  to  fecxl 
the  poor,  he  sold  a  horse  given  him  by  the  king;  whether 
riding  or  walking,  the  saint-bishop  ever  went  in  prayer. 

The  present  church  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr6s  has  a  tower 
that  in  part  predates  the  year  1000;  it  was  erected  by  an 
abbot  who  ruled  from  990  to  1014,  and  shows  the  small  stones 
used  at  that  period.  The  nave  and  transept,  finished  before 
the  XI  century  closed,  under  a  bishop  of  Paris  who  was  uncle 

i  Jules  Quicherat,  *'  St.  Germain-des-Pr^"  in  Bibli.  de  V^coU  det  duuies,  1865.  voL  1» 
p.  51S;  and  MSmaires  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiquaires  de  France,  1864,  vol.  28,  p.  156;  Jacques 
Bouillart,  Histoire  de  VaJbbaye  royale  de  St.  Oermain-des^PrSi  (Paris,  1724);  Auger, 
Les  dSpendances  de  St.  Germain-des-PrSs  (Paris,  1909),  3  vols.;  E.  Lef^vre-Pontalis, 
"£tude  sur  le  choeur  de  T^glise  de  St.  Martin-des-Champs  k  Paris,'*  in  Biblioihiqu§ 
de  rScole  des  chartes,  1886,  vol.  47;  F.  Deshouli^res,  St.  Pierre  de  Montmartre  (Caeo, 
H.  Delesque,  191S);  also  in  Bulletin  Monumental^  191S,  vol.  77,  p.  4;  H.  Havard* 
id..  La  France  artistique  et  monumentale,  vol.  6,  p.  66,  "Le  conservatoire  des  arts  et 
metiers**  (St.  Martin-des-Champs);  A.  Lenoir,  StaHstique  monumentale  de  la  trilU  dt 
Paris  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Imp^riale,  1867),  S  vols.,  folio  (valuable  drawings  of  the 
Parisian  abbeys);  Em.  de  BrogUe,  Mabillon  et  la  sociHS  de  rabbaye  de  Si.  Oemurii^ 
des-PrSs  (Paris,  1881). 
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of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  comprise  the  only  remaining  Roman- 
esque work  in  the  capital.  Twice  in  the  XH  century  the 
choir  was  reconstructed  by  the  monks,  first  about  1125, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ancient  tower's  upper  story  was 
built;  and  again,  after  Suger,  in  1144,  had  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  Gothic  vaulting.  St.  Germain's  abbot 
wrote,  in  1163,  that  he  had  repaired  his  church  in  a  new 
fashion.  In  the  ambulatory  the  round  and  the  pointed  arch 
appeared  side  by  side,  and  the  groin  vault  was  used  simul- 
taneously with  the  diagonals.  The  capitals  were  altogether 
Romanesque,  since  sculpture  changed  less  swiftly  than  con- 
struction in  those  transitional  years.  Perhaps  the  new  choir 
of  St.  Germain  was  not  wholly  finished  when  Pope  Alexander 
m  dedicated  it  in  1163,  the  year  that  the  foundation  stone 
of  Notre  Dame  was  laid.  The  choir's  triforiiun  arches  were 
cut  off,  later,  to  lengthen  the  clearstory  windows,  and  the 
nave  has  been  revaulted. 

In  the  abbey  inclosure  a  Sainte-Chapelle,  a  cloister,  and 
a  refectory  were  built  by  Pierre  de  Montereau;  he  and  his 
wife,  Agnes,  were  buried  in  the  chapel.  Fragments  of  his 
work  have  been  collected  in  the  small  garden  beneath  the 
Carolingian  tower  of  the  abbatial,  as  well  as  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Musee  Cluny.^  The  Revolution  entirely  wrecked  the 
monk's  quarters. 

St.  Germain-des-Pr^,  in  popular  speech,  was  The  Abbey. 
Here  gathered  the  learned  men  of  Paris  for  mental  stimulus. 
In  its  priceless  library,  destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  worked 
those  famous  scholars  Dom  Luc  d'Achery  (d.  1685),  Dom 
Mabillon  (d.  1707),  and  Dom  Rivet  (d.  1749),  whose  tireless 


*  The  H6te]  Guny,  whidi  became  a  naiioiuJ  muteum  in  1848,  was  built  as  Uie  town 
bouse  for  the  abbot  of  Burgiudian  Cluny,  by  those  two  art  patrons,  Jean  de  Bourboo 
(1456-81)  and  Jacques  d'Amboise  (1481-1514).  It  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  Gothic 
ci\ic  architecture  in  France.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  Roman  baths,  alleged  to  be 
those  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  above  which  had  later  risen  a  residence  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings.  In  the  time  of  the  Carolings,  Alcuin  taught  on  this  spot.  The  Palais 
des  Termos  was  purchased  for  Cluny  by  Abbot  Pierre  de  Chastellux  (13*1-43).  H. 
Ilavard,  M.,  La  Frtmee  artistique  et  wumumaUaU,  vol.  1,  p.  161,  A.  Dared,  on  Mus^ 
Quny;  E.  du  Sonmierard,  Le  palais  de*  tkames  tt  CHdUl  d$  Clunff;  Ch.  Normaod* 
tHdUl  de  Cluny  (Pkris,  1888). 
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patience  and  scrupulous  respect  for  historical  truth  made 
the  name  Benedictine  a  synonym  for  "savant."  Three 
monumental  works  were  begun  by  the  XVH-century  re- 
formers who  renewed  the  love  of  letters  in  the  leading  monas- 
tic houses  of  France:  the  Acta  Sanctorum;  the  annals  of  the 
Benedictine  Order;  and  that  pride  of  French  letters,  the 
Histoire  LittSraire  de  la  France^  which  to-day  the  Institute 
of  France  is  continuing.  *^Gros  livres  intdUeSy**  Voltaire  glibly 
called  the  invaluable  books  which  for  the  modem  school  of 
mediaeval  archaeology  have  made  flesh-and-blood  men  of  the 
old  prelate-builders  of  cathedrals. 

The  parts  which  have  survived  of  that  other  notable  Ben- 
edictine establishment  in  Paris,  St.  Martin-des-Champs, 
are  now  comprised  in  the  Arts  et  Mitiers  establishment. 
Affiliated  with  great  Cluny,  St.  Martin's  priory  was  as  like 
it,  said  Peter  the  Venerable,  as  seal  is  like  signet.  To-day 
in  the  ancient  church  is  installed  an  exhibit  of  machinery. 
The  beautiful  hall,  once  the  monks*  refectory,  and  now  a 
technical  library,  is  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Pierre  de 
Montereau.  The  slender  pillars  dividing  it  into  two  aisles, 
the  well-carved  capitals,  the  elaborate  keystones,  and  the 
portal's  foliage  all  belong  to  the  golden  hour  of  the  national 
art. 

For  the  student  it  is  the  choir  of  the  church  (c.  1135),  built 
by  the  prior  who  surrounded  the  monastery  lands  with  walls 
(1130-40),  which  is  of  chief  interest,  for  in  it  were  taken  marked 
strides  in  the  advance  of  Gothic  structure.  Here  first  was 
attempted  a  double  ambulatory,  an  idea  which  Suger  within 
a  few  years  was  to  carry  out  in  its  fulfillment  at  St.  Denis. 
The  Lady  chapel,  a  lobed  half  dome — ^the  sacred  trefoil — 
developed  further  the  ribbed  apse  first  found  at  Bury  (c.  1125); 
here  the  ribs  are  structural,  not  merely  decorative.  Like 
other  monuments  of  the  transitional  hour,  St.  Martin  used 
simultaneously  intersecting  ribs  and  groins,  round  and  pointed 
arches.     Its  XHI-century  nave  was  never  vaulted. 

The  third  monument  of  the  capital  which  shows  other 
stumbling  first  steps  of  the  national  art  is  the  little  church  ci 
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St.  Pierre  under  the  towering  new  basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
on  Montmartre.*  Till  the  XII  century  there  stood  on  the 
site  of  St.  Pierre  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Denis,  for  tradition 
said  that  the  first  martyr  of  Paris  had  here  been  interred 
until  his  relics  were  removed  to  the  new  abbey  of  St.  Denis 
on  the  Roman  road  outside  Paris.  In  the  crypt,  by  St. 
Peter's,  on  Montmartre,  it  is  said  that  the  earliest  Christians 
of  the  region  held  their  rites.  And  to  that  hallowed  spot  has 
come  many  a  soul  to  beseech  enlightenment  on  the  eve  of 
some  projected  good  work.  Here,  in  1534,  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  the  first  Jesuits  passed  a  night 
in  prayer  and  vowed  themselves  to  God's  service.  Here  came 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  before  founding  the  Visitation  Order, 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  before  founding  the  Lazarists,  and  M.  Olier 
before  he  organized  St.  Sulpice.  Ursulines  and  Carmelites 
also  have  memories  with  St.  Pierre-de-Montmartre. 

A  Benedictine  priory  was  installed  here  by  Louis  VI  and  his 
queen,  Adelaide,  niece  of  Pope  Calixtus  II  of  the  Capetian 
house  of  Burgundy.  They  began  the  present  church  as 
Romanesque,  but  soon  the  new  system  of  vaulting  was  em- 
ployed. Slowly  but  consecutively  throughout  the  XII  cen- 
tury St.  Peter's  church  was  built.  Its  oldest  Gothic  vault  is 
the  one  over  the  section  of  the  choir  preceding  the  apse;  the 
stout  ribs  have  profiles  like  those  which  Abbot  Suger  was 
making  about  that  same  time  in  the  forechurch  of  his  abbatial. 

The  solemn  dedication  of  St.  Pierre-de-Montmartre  took 

'  Paul  Abadie,  who  over-restored  the  cathedrals  of  Angoul6me  and  P^rigieux,  won 
the  competition  for  the  national  memorial  basilica  6f  the  Sacr^Coeur,  and  began  his 
strange  Romano-Byzantine  monument  in  1873.  He  united  Auvergne's  Romanesque 
ambulatory  with  the  cupola  church  of  Aquitaine.  There  is  not  sufficient  contrast 
between  his  elongated  dome  and  the  tower.  Nevertheless,  the  immense  pile  of  white 
stone  standing  over  the  capital  presents  exotic  and  superb  effects  in  sun  and  mist, 
and  no  one  can  deny  that  a  profound  religious  spirit  breathes  in  this  new  shrine  of 
France,  as  if  the  prayers  and  sufferings  of  generations  had  already  hallowed  its  walls. 
Below  the  basilica  stands  a  statue  of  the  young  Che\'alier  de  la  Barre,  a  \nctim  of  the 
personal  intrigue  of  a  corrupt  magistrate  of  AbbexHUe  and  the  lax  law  courts  of  Louis 
XV's  time,  not  in  any  way  the  object  of  clerical  hate,  as  the  inscription  on  his 
statue  would  indicate.  His  abbess  aunt  was  his  warm  defender,  as  was  the  bishop 
of  Amiens,  and  on  the  day  of  hU  execution  he  recei\*ed  the  sacraments  piously.  See 
Cruppi,  Rhue  de*  Deux  Mondrs,  March,  1895.  As  this  mythical  hero  meets  one  in 
many  a  French  city,  it  were  well  to  know  his  real  story. 
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place  in  1147  with  Pope  Eugene  HI  officiating  and  St.  Bernard 
and  Peter  the  Venerable  acting  as  deacon  and  subdeacon. 
Since  the  rebuilding  of  the  apse,  at  the  end  of  the  XH  centiuy , 
numerous  reconstructions  have  gone  on  in  order  to  preserve 
the  revered  church.^ 

ST.  LOUIS  AND  JOINVILLE* 

Je  dis  que  droit  est  mort  et  loyaut6  ^teinte 
Quand  le  bon  roi  est  mort,  la  creature  sainte, 
A  qui  se  pourront  d^sormab  les  pauvres  gens  clamer 
Quand  le  bon  roy  est  mort  qui  tant  les  sut  aimer? 

— ReGRES  DU  ROY  LOETB. 

The  greatest  glory  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  saint-king 
himself.  He  was  essentially  of  his  epoch  both  in  his  love  of 
theology  and  his  enthusiasm  for  building.  Under  his  grand- 
father, Philippe-Auguste,  most  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of 
France  were  b^im.  The  majority  of  them  continued  building 
under  Louis  IX.  In  his  reign  Beauvais  Cathedral  was  started, 
that  of  Meaux  rebuilt,  as  was  also  St.  Denis'  cathedral-like 

*■  Some  of  the  later  maDifestations  of  Gothic  art  in  the  capital  are  the  porch  and 
fa^ide  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois  (14S1-39),  one  of  the  first  signs  of  renewed  energy 
after  Jeanne  d' Arc's  mission;  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques  (1508-22).  attributed  to  the 
late-Gothic  master,  Martin  Chambiges,  and  formerly  part  of  a  Flamboyant  church 
destroyed  by  the  Revolution;  and  the  church  of  St.  Merri  (1520-1612),  still  Gothic 
in  spirit.  The  Renaissance  appears  in  St.  £tienne-du-Mont  (1517-6S),  whose  interior 
is  alluringly  graceful,  though  it  cannot  boast  of  purity  of  style.  St.  Eustache  (1532- 
1642),  begun  slightly  after  St.  Merri,  has  a  Gothic  skeleton,  "dressed  in  Renaissance 
robes  sewed  together  like  the  pieces  of  a  harlequin's  garment,  bizarre  and  contra- 
dictory, satisfactory  to  neither  taste  nor  reason."  The  old  church  of  St.  S^verin  used 
to  be  employed  by  M.  Jules  Quicherat  as  an  object  lesson  for  his  pupils,  since  four 
different  epochs  are  traceable  in  it;  the  three  westernmost  bays  of  the  nave  are  early 
XIII  century;  and  there  is  much  Flamboyant  Gothic  with  disappearing  moldings. 
Abb^  A.  Bouillet,  Les  iglises  paroianales  de  Paris  (190S);  H.  E^scoffier,  Les  demises 
Sglises  goihiques  au  diocese  de  Paris  (Th^,  £oole  des  chartes,  1900). 

*  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  Vie  de  St.  Louis  (Paris,  1848-51 6d.,  Gauble),  6  vols.;  Sertil- 
langes,  St.  Louis  (Collection,  L'art  et  les  saints),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1918);  H.  Wallon, 
St.  Louis  et  son  temps  (Tours,  1865),  2  vols.;  A.  Beugnot,  Essai  sur  les  instUtUions  de 
St.  Louis  (Paris,  1821);  Jean,  sire  de  Joinville,  texte  original  accompagnd  d'une 
traduction,  Na^alis  de  Wailly,  6d.,  Paris,  1867.  Translated  into  English,  Bohn's  Anti- 
quarian Library,  London;  Gaston  Paris,  **Jean  de  Joinville,"  in  Hist.  litUraire  de  la 
France,  1848,  vol.  S2,  p.  291;  also  Delaborde's  biography;  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  La 
France  sous  St.  Louis  et  sous  Philippe  U  Hardi  (Paris,  1894) ;  A.  Molinier,  Les  sources 
de  rhistoire  de  France  (Paris,  1901-06);  U.  Chevalier,  Repertoire  des  sources  hist,  du 
moyen  dge  (Montbdliard,  190S). 
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abbatial.  There  rose  now  a  host  of  lesser  Gothic  edifices,  such 
as  the  Sainte-Chapelle  at  Paris,  the  synodal  hall  at  Sens,  and 
the  hospital  hall  at  Ourscamp.  ^'And  as  a  writer  who  has 
made  his  book,  illuminating  it  with  gold  and  azure,  so  our 
king  illuminated  his  kingdom  with  the  beautiful  abbeys  he 
built,"  wrote  his  friend  Joinville. 

All  too  many  of  his  abbatials  have  been  swept  away — 
Royaumont,^  built  with  the  proceeds  from  his  father's  jewels, 
where  Louis  IX  had  worked  side  by  side  with  the  masons, 
where  he  had  passed  his  saddest  hours,  for  in  its  church  was 
laid  to  rest  his  promising  eldest  son,  whose  beautiful  tomb 
now  is  harbored  at  St.  Denis.  Gone,  too,  is  Maubuisson 
Abbey,  where  was  buried  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile. 
Her  bronze  tomb  was  melted  up  and  made  into  cannon 
during  the  Revolution,  but  one  knows  that  the  something  high 
and  Spanish  in  Blanche  (whom  her  contemporaries  compared 
to  stag  and  eagle)  would  have  preferred  a  cannon  to  the 
copper  pennies  into  which  were  transmuted  all  too  many  of 
the  ancient  tombs.  The  mother  of  St.  Louis  was  a  woman 
cast  in  a  heroic  mold,  daughter  of  that  Spanish  king  who  at 
Las  Navas  de  Toloso  saved  Europe  from  an  avalanche  of 
400,000  Mussulmans  and  granddaughter  of  art-loving  Alienor 
of  Aquitaine  and  Henry  II,  Plantagenet. 

The  prudence  of  Blanche  of  Castile  saved  the  kingdom  for 
her  son  against  the  insurgent  barons  of  France.  She  hastened 
to  have  him  crowned  at  Rheims,  in  1226,  in  the  same  year 
that  St.  Francis  died,  in  Italy.  It  is  said  that  the  lad  of  twelve 
held  up  firmly  the  sword  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  whose 
blood  ran  in  his  veins.  The  barons  tried  to  kidnap  the  young 
king  from  his  mother,  and  when  he  escaped  the  snare  and  rode 
back  to  Paris  all  the  countryside  poured  out  to  bless  him. 
Years  later  he  told  Joinville  it  was  from  that  hour  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

In  1234,  at  twenty,  he  was  married  in  Sens  Cathedral  to  a 
princess  of  the  cultivated  house  of  Provence;  Dante  has  a 
line  for  the  daughters  of  Raymond  Berenger  IV,  patron  of 

1  Philippe  Laucr.  "Royaumont,**  in  Congr^  ArdMogiqut^  liWa.  vol.  2,  p.  215. 
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the  troubadours:  "Four  daughters  had  he  and  each  a  queen."* 
Marguerite  of  Provence  was  somewhat  overridden  by  the 
stronger  personality  of  Blanche,  her  mother-in-law.  For  his 
valiant  mother,  Louis  IX  retained  always  a  passionate  admi- 
ration. On  his  first  crusade  he  left  his  kingdom  in  her  charge, 
which^  however,  he  did  not  do  for  his  queen,  when  he  last  went 
crusading.  He  had  seen  her  sister,  on  the  throne  of  England, 
tamper  with  that  country's  interests  for  the  advancement  of 
her  own  family,  and  he  recognized  in  his  Marguerite  a  strain 
of  the  same  intriguing.  She  could  rise  to  her  lord's  level, 
however,  and  was  his  faithful  lifelong  companion.  A  sublime 
word  of  hers  has  come  down  to  us:  they  were  sailing  back  to 
France  after  four  years'  sojourn  in  Palestine;  off  Cyprus 
the  ship  was  well-nigh  wrecked,  and  an  attendant  rushed  to 
ask  if  he  should  awaken  the  royal  children.  "No,"  cried  the 
queen,  "let  them  go  to  God  in  their  sleep." 

That  a  king  whose  forebears  had  fought  in  all  the  crusades 
should,  in  his  turn,  strike  a  blow  for  Christendom,  was  in- 
evitable. Jerusalem  had  fallen  in  1244,  and  the  instinct  of 
Europe  felt  the  menace  of  the  Mongol  advance  from  the 
East.  Was  not  the  fate  of  Spain  close  at  hand  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  Oriental  invasion?  So  St.  Louis  took  the 
crusader's  vow,  and  with  him  went  the  turbulent  lords  whose 
departure  gave  France  some  needed  years  of  peace.  He  had 
in  vain  tried  to  n^otiate  peace  between  Papacy  and  Empire, 
in  whose  protracted  duel  he  remained  neutral. 

In  Cyprus,  in  1248,  the  crusaders  paused  before  descending 
on  Egypt,  and  there  St.  Louis  and  Joinville  drew  together. 
The  hereditary  seneschal  of  Champagne  was  a  very  great 
lord,  his  mother  being  of  Burgundy's  Capetian  line,  and  his 
Joinville  forebears  notable  crusaders.^    The  contingent  which 

^  One  sister  of  St.  Louis*  queen  married  Henry  III  of  England,  under  whom  was 
built  Westminster  Abbey  (1217-54).  The  second  was  the  wife  of  King  Henry's 
brother,  Richard  of  Cornwall,  who  was  titular  emperor  of  Germany.  The  youngest 
sister  inherited  Provence  and  wedded  St.  Louis*  brother,  Charles  d*Anjou,  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  £.  Boutarie,  Marguerite  de  Provence,  femme  de  St.  Louis  (Paris, 
1869);  E.  Berger,  Blanche  de  Castille  (Paris,  1900). 

*  Joinville,  in  Syria,  went  to  the  Krak,  the  great  Christian  fortress  beyond  the 
Jordan,  to  obtain,  as  a  relic  for  his  church  at  Joinville,  the  shield  of  his  crusading 
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he  provided  for  the  holy  wars  consisted  of  nine  knights  and 
seven  hundred  men,  but  because  of  the  long  winter's  halt  in 
Cyprus  he  found  himself  in  straits  to  meet  their  expenses. 
Louis  IX,  ten  years  his  senior,  came  to  his  aid,  although  the 
ruler  of  Champagne  and  not  the  king  of  France  was  Joinville's 
suzerain.  Side  by  side  the  two  friends  went  through  the 
disastrous  campaign  in  Egypt — the  delayed  march  on  Cairo, 
which  ended  in  Mansourah's  defeat.  Together  they  shared 
imprisonment,  and  the  king's  elevation  of  soul  won  the  Mussul- 
mans' respect.  Then,  their  ransom  paid,  they  sailed  together 
for  Palestine,  and  there,  in  the  daily  intimacy  of  years,  the 
affection  of  these  two  loyal  knights  struck  deep  root.  To 
Joinville  the  king  intrusted  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
perilous  overland  journey  in  Syria,  before  they  embarked  for 
France. 

When,  in  1254,  Louis  IX  came  back  from  the  East,  he  gave 
himself  up  for  fifteen  years  to  his  country's  welfare,  **the 
most  conscientious  man  who  ever  sat  on  a  throne,"  touched 
to  the  core  by  that  divine  unrest  which  is  man's  highest 
faculty  and  does  lasting  work  for  God,  revered  by  the  "little 
people  of  the  Lord"  as  their  champion  for  justice  and  social 
progress.  **//  est  en  doulce  France  un  bon  ray  Loeysy''  sang  the 
minstrels  then.  Never  did  king  love  more  la  doulce  France 
and  prove  it  more  conclusively.  Justice  was  inherent  in 
him.  A  most  sensitive  feeling  of  duty  ruled  his  every  act. 
Yet  he  knew  how  to  mete  out  deserved  punishment  unflinch- 
ingly. From  his  shrewd  and  capable  grandfather,  so  little 
of  a  saint,  he  had  learned  that  no  one  could  govern  well  who 
could  not  refuse  as  well  as  grant. 

ancestor  whom  Richard  CceuTHle-Lioo  had  admired.  His  **6eriti  ekaaUi**  oo  Uie 
Marae  was  wrecked  by  the  Kevolutioo.  His  line  had  ended  in  an  heiress  who  married 
into  the  ruling  house  of  Lorraine,  so  that  the  XVI-century  Duke  of  Guise,  whoae 
personal  charm  nuuie  him  the  idol  of  the  French  people,  was  fifth,  by  female  descent, 
from  the  irresistible  seneschal.  A  brother  of  Joinville's,  Geoffrey,  married  Mahaut 
de  Lacy,  heiress  of  Meath,  and  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  in  127S.  Under 
Henry  III  and  Edward  I  he  played  a  role,  and  went  crusading  in  li70.  He  left  nine 
children.  On  his  wife*s  death  he  entered  the  Dominican  convent  of  Tuam,  where 
he  died  in  1S14. 
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That  Louis  IX  understood  his  age  is  shown  in  his  dealings 
with  the  feudal  system.  He  made  no  attempt  to  destroy  it, 
which  would  then  have  been  impossible,  and,  moreover,  his 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  always  kept  him  from  extreme 
measures;  but  he  r^ulated  its  excesses,  knowing  that  organized 
anarchy  could  be  broken  only  by  organized  laws.  One  of  the 
best  laws  he  passed  was  that  of  the  quarantaine-le-royy  which 
forbade  any  baron  to  wage  war  on  his  fellows  without  a  notice 
of  forty  days.  The  king  favored  the  written  law  to  offset  the 
law  of  custom,  on  which  feudal  abuses  were  based.  During  a 
generation  he  had  his  agents  all  over  France  collect  old  laws 
and  customs — ^Roman  law,  canon  law,  feudal  privil^es,  and 
from  their  composite  mass  was  created  the  great  code  called 
the  tltablissements  de  St.  Louis.  He  substituted  jurisprudence 
by  inquest,  and  witnesses  for  that  by  force,  and  he  made  a 
supreme  coiut  by  instituting  the  right  of  appeal.  Admirable 
were  some  of  his  treaties  such  as  that  which  made  the 
Pyrenees  the  natural  boimdary  between  Spain  and  France. 
His  reform  of  the  coinage  was  another  link  of  imity  for 
France. 

In  Paris  he  organized  a  police,  protected  commerce  by 
r^ulations,  put  an  end  to  the  selling  of  magistratures,  and  he 
b^an,  there,  the  library  which  to-day  is  the  richest  in  Europe. 
In  the  garden  of  the  Cite  and  imder  the  oaks  of  Vincennes, 
the  king  held  open  courts  of  justice,  and  when  his  youngest 
brother,  Charles  d'Anjou,^  tried  to  browbeat  one  of  lesser 
rank,  the  king  gave  a  l^al  councilor  to  the  poor  knight  who 
won  the  case  against  the  prince.     Louis  IX's  very  enemies 


^  Often  did  Louis  IX  sigh  over  his  youngest  brother.  "Charles  d'Anjou!  Charles 
d'Anjou!*'  he  would  say,  sadly.  As  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Charles  won  the  title 
of  the  Merciless,  and  his  harshness  was  punished  by  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  1282.  Dante 
abominated  the  house  of  Anjou  in  Italy.  Of  Charles  he  wrote  in  the  Paraduo  (viii: 
73-75),  **IIis  evil  rtile,  which  ever  cuts  into  the  heart  of  subject  people,  caused  Palermo 
to  shriek  out:  *Die!  Die!**'  St.  Louis  loved  especially  his  brother  Robert  d'Artois, 
whose  overhardy  courage  caused  the  defeat  of  the  crusaders  at  Mansourah.  When 
word  was  brought  to  the  king  of  his  brother's  death  in  that  battle,  tears  warm  and 
full  fell  from  his  eyes,  though  he  said,  *'God  must  be  thanked  for  all  he  sends.**  The 
other  brother  of  Louis  IX  was  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Toulouse 
and  took  guidance  of  the  king  in  his  administration  of  the  Midi. 
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chose  him  as  arbiter.    Little  wonder  that  the  people  of  France 
have  sung  of  him: 

Ha!  le  bon  Roy! 
Simples,  ignorans  supportait 
Pauvres,  mendiaas  confortait. 
Observant  de  Jhusys  la  foi, 
Redoutant  Dieu — 

Ha!  le  bon  Roy! 

Joinville  has  drawn  for  all  time  the  picture  of  the  years 
between  the  saint-king's  two  crusades,  a  golden  age,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  The  friendship  b^im  during  their  years 
of  Syrian  comradeship  continued,  and  the  seneschal  often 
came  up  to  Paris.  It  was  he  who  arranged  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  daughter  with  his  own  suzerain,  the  son  of 
Thibaut  IV,  the  song  maker,  in  whose  court  of  Champagne 
Joinville  had  acquired  his  delightful  mode  of  speech. 

Then,  again,  came  the  call  of  the  East.  Jaffa  and  Antioch 
had  fallen  to  Islam,  and  the  condition  of  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians was  heartrending.  Louis  IX  could  not  resist  their  cry 
for  aid.  In  1270,  twenty-two  years  after  his  first  departure 
from  Aigues-Mortes,  the  king  sailed  again  from  that  half- 
finished  fort  by  the  dead  waters.  Joinville  was  not  with 
him,  for  he  was  needed  by  his  "little  people,"  an  excuse 
which  his  friend  acknowledged. 

The  crusaders  had  scarcely  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
when  plague  struck  them  down.  First  died  Tristan,  the 
son  born  to  St.  Louis  in  the  sorrowful,  earlier  days  in  Egypt. 
Then  the  saint-king  himself  passed  away;  and  on  his  lips 
was  the  prayer  that  his  race  might  learn  to  despise  the  pros- 
perity of  this  world  and  not  to  fear  adversity,  and  that  France 
might  never  deny  the  name  of  Christ.  The  night  before 
he  died  they  heard  him  singing,  **Noiis  irons  en  Jerusalem^'* 
the  holy  city  he  had  never  seen,  the  aspiration,  the  magic 
name    that    stirred    those    strong    generations.^     Before    the 

'  in  IHIl  Loub- Philippe  built  a  chapel  on  the  site  where  St.  Louis  had  died  in  Tunis, 
1270.  In  the  VUIr  iT Art  CiUbrts  series  (li.  Laurens,  Paris),  see  U.  Saladin.  fimu  H 
Kairtman^  and  U.  Cagnat,  Carthage,  Tingad,  Ttbesta. 
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century  closed  the  Church  canonized  him.  "House  of 
France,"  announced  the  pope,  "rejoice  to  have  given  the 
world  so  great  a  prince,  and  to  heaven  so  great  a  saint. 
People  of  France,  rejoice  to  have  had  so  great  a  kmg." 

"If  ever  the  golden  age  of  the  good  old  times  existed," 
wrote  Sainte-Beuve,  "it  certainly  was  under  St.  Louis,  and 
it  is  by  the  pen  of  Joinville  that  it  exists  for  us.  They  believed 
then  in  their  king,  they  believed  above  all  in  their  God,  as 
if  God  were  present  in  the  smallest  occurrences  of  daily  life." 
In  the  Histoire  de  St.  Louis  by  Jean,  sire  de  Joinville,  there 
is  not  a  mawkish  note,  and  considering  what  happens  to 
too  many  saints  in  their  biographies,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  seneschal  accompUshed  a  feat.  As  depicted  by  his 
contemporaries,  Louis  IX  is  so  convincingly  himself  that 
later  efforts  to  stereotype  him  as  the  sacristan's  ideal  of  piety 
have  failed.  His  "pleasant  manner  of  speech  seasoned  with 
wit"  had  nothing  of  the  prig  in  it.  From  his  childhood  to 
his  deathbed  of  ashes  in  ancient  Carthage  (birthplace  of  his 
favorite  Augustine),  St.  Louis  possessed  a  direct  personal 
touch  with  God.  ''Beau  Sire  Dieu^  garde-moi  mes  gensl** 
he  rose  at  night  to  petition  with  insistent  outstretched  arms 
when,  in  Egypt,  the  "Greek  fire"  was  hurled  into  the  Chris- 
tian camp.  And  Joinville,  who  had  a  wholesome  dread  of 
the  Saracens'  projectiles,  turned  to  rest,  feeling  secure  while 
such  prayers  were  bescjeching  Heaven. 

Louis  IX  was  a  tireless  student  of  the  Bible  and  works  of 
the  Church  Fathers.  He  had  a  passion  for  the  liturgy.  The 
number  of  hours  which  he  spent  in  prayer  has  roused  the 
sarcasm  of  our  indiflferent  generation.  His  hours  before  the 
Tabernacle  bore  fruit  in  deeds.  His  temper  was  naturally 
quick,  and  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  irony,  but  his  friend,  the 
seneschal,  was  able  to  bear  witness,  at  his  canonization  process, 
that  in  an  intimacy  of  over  twenty  years  never  had  he  heard 
a  word  of  disparagement  of  others  fall  from  the  king's  lips. 
"There  was  something  in  the  mere  sight  of  him  that  found 
a  way  to  the  heart  and  affections,"  wrote  one  who  knew  him; 
"the  eyes  of  a  dove,"  said  anotlier.     "He  seemed  pierced 
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to  the  heart  with  pity  for  the  unfortunate,"  wrote  Queen 
Marguerite's  chaplain  who  had  daily  intercourse  with  him. 
An  observant  Italian  who  saw  the  king  on  his  way  to  his 
first  crusade  described  the  something  of  rare  refinement  and 
grace  in  his  bearing. 

Not  a  touch  of  self -consciousness  was  in  Louis;  barefooted, 
in  a  white  timic,  he  carried  the  Crown  of  Thorns  through  the 
streets  of  Paris.  In  his  sublime  other-worldliness,  he  bathed 
the  feet  of  beggars,  dressed  the  sores  of  lepers,  and  when  he 
felt  that  his  soul  needed  it  he  scourged  himself.  And  at 
the  same  time  he  was  a  model  of  knightly  prowess,  who  many 
a  time  had  fought 

For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field,  * 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens.^ 

At  the  battle  of  Mansourah,  Joinville  saw  the  king,  ''the  most 
beautiful  of  men,"  to  his  eyes,  fair,  gallant,  in  stature  head 
and  shoulders  above  those  around  him,  defend  himself  alone 
with  great  slashing  sword  cuts  from  the  onslaught  of  six 
paynims.  He  was  a  true  pnuThommey  a  name  for  which 
he  had  a  weakness,  for  to  be  a  prud^homme  meant  to  be  a 
knight,  not  only  bodily,  but  in  one*s  soul. 

Side  by  side  with  his  other-worldliness  went  a  sound  prac- 
tical sense.  When  his  son-in-law,  Thibaut  V  of  Champagne, 
gave  overgenerously  to  a  monastery  in  Provins,  all  the  while 
that  he  was  in  debt,  St.  Louis  asked  him  was  it  fair  to  bestow 
alms  with  other  people's  money.  His  personal  tastes  were 
unostentatious,  but  he  held  court  sumptuously  when  the 
occasion  required,  and  he  advised  his  lords  to  dress  well  so 
that  their  wives  would  love  them  better.  He  was  ever 
human;  when  word  came  to  him  in  Palestine  that  the  mother 
he  adored  had  died  in  France,  he  shut  himself  away  from 
sympathy  for  two  days,  then  sent  for  the  friend  he  loved 
best.  As  Joinville  approached,  the  king  opened  his  arms 
to  him  with  the  cry,  "Ah,  seneschal,  I  have  lost  my  mother!" 

> Shakespeare,   'Richard  11/*  iv:  1. 
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Joinville  has  recounted  a  scene  which  took  place  between 
him  and  his  friend,  that  is  one  of  the  fairest  things  in  litera- 
ture, slight  episode  though  it  is.  In  council,  in  Palestine, 
the  barons  urged  the  king  to  return  to  France.  Almost 
alone,  Joinville  held  out  against  such  a  course  while  their 
retainers  were  still  unredeemed  from  captivity.  For  he 
remembered  how  a  knight  of  his  family  had  admonished  him: 
"You  are  going  beyond  the  seas.  Be  careful  how  you  come 
back.  For  no  knight,  rich  or  poor,  can  return  an  honored 
man  if  he  leaves  in  Saracen  hands  the  humble  folk  of  Our 
Lord  with  whom  he  started  forth." 

The  king  listened  in  silence  at  the  council,  and  in  silence 
sat  through  the  banquet  that  followed,  paying  no  heed  to 
Joinville,  who  was  placed  by  his  side.  The  seneschal,  saddened 
by  what  he  thought  to  be  his  friend's  displeasure,  was  stand- 
ing alone,  leaning  against  a  casement,  thinking  that  when  the 
others  returned  to  France,  he  would  join  the  Prince  of  Antioch, 
his  cousin,  till  another  crusade  came  to  deliver  the  "little 
people  of  the  Lord"  unransomed  still  in  Egypt.  As  he  leaned 
against  the  window  bars  he  felt  friendly  arms  laid  about  his 
shoulders:  "Have  done,  Monseigneur, "  he  cried,  thinking  it 
was  one  of  the  barons  come  to  mock  him,  "leave  me  in 
peace."  Then  the  loving  hands  slipped  over  his  face  and  he 
recognized  the  emerald  ring  worn  by  the  king.  The  dear 
words  of  mock  reproach:  "What  you,  the  yoimgest,  dare 
advise  me  against  all  the  great  and  the  wise  men  of  France? 
Tell  me,  you  think  I  would  do  wrong  in  leaving?"  Then 
sturdy  Joinville,  who  paints  his  friend,  too,  by  the  confession, 
"Never  did  I  lie  to  him,"  made  answer,  "Yes,  Sire,  as  God 
is  my  aid."    "And  if  I  stay,  will  you  stay?"  asked  the  king. 

The  bloom  of  the  exquisite  moment  has  come  to  us  across 
the  dividing  centuries  because  Joinville  was  not  thinking  of 
making  a  book  when  he  wrote  his  reminiscences.  His  object 
was  to  have  others  understand  the  gracious  distinction,  the 
tender  familiarity  with  him  of  this  king-crusader  whom  he 
loved  and  who  loved  him.  Written  artlessly,  and  in  entire 
good  faith,  his  book  is  full  of  that  indefinable  quality  called 
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charm.  The  seneschal's  honest  heart  is  in  its  infinitely  precious 
pages. 

In  that  other  early  monument  of  French  prose,  the  grave 
Villehardouin  rises  to  the  historian's  plane  in  depicting  the 
Fourth  Crusade.  Joinville  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken 
in  the  Sixth  Crusade  as  a  whole;  he  muddles  the  battle 
scenes;  he  digresses  to  right  and  to  left  in  idle  details,  then 
catches  himself  up  with  happy  ease,  as  if  saying,  ^^Dear  me! 
I  forgot  to  mention,"  imparting  to  his  chronicle  an  inimitable 
quality  all  its  own.  No  one  would  have  Joinville  different. 
Amiable,  jocund,  unaffected,  the  soul  of  honor,  candor  itself, 
he  does  not  fear  to  acknowledge  that  he  could  tremble  with 
fright  in  battle  despite  his  stalwart  six  feet  and  over.  He 
b^uiled  his  captivity  by  trj'ing  to  convert  a  Mohammedan 
by  highly  colored  descriptions  of  hell.  He  whiled  away  the 
long  hours  in  Syria  in  composing  a  treatise  of  theology,  a 
Credoy  wherein  he  warns  every  prud'homme  to  hold  on  to  God 
with  both  arms  lest  that  felon,  the  devil,  come  between. 
And  the  two  arms  by  which  a  man  was  to  hold  on  to  God 
were  Faith  and  Good  Works.  "You  must  have  both,  if  you 
wish  to  keep  God:  one  without  the  other  is  worthless,"  warns 
the  young  seneschal.    No  quibbling  then! 

Joinville  had  also  that  quality  which  the  French  term 
enjouemenU  hard  to  translate,  a  playful,  most  lovable  frank- 
ness, a  mocking  vivacity  which  was  for  St.  Louis  a  source  of 
relaxation.  The  king  loved  conversation;  he  thought  there 
was  no  book  so  good  as  quolihety  or  say  what  you  please. 
Some  Armenian  pilgrims  besought  of  the  seneschal  a  glimpse 
of  the  saint-king.  Joinville  came  merrily  to  tell  his  friend, 
warning  him  that  he,  the  seneschal,  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
kiss  his  bones.  And  the  king  laughed,  too,  but  because  he 
knew  it  would  give  tlie  devout  Armenians  pleasure,  he  accorded 
them  an  interview.  Stroke  by  stroke,  Joinville  filled  in  the 
picture  of  Louis  IX,  and  all  the  while  he  unconsciously  paints 
himself  as  well.  He  is  so  eager  to  make  you  love  his  hero 
that  you  learn  to  love  himself.  A  tear  is  always  close  to 
the  eye  in  reading  Joinville,  not  that  what  he  relates  is  sad, 
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but  because  this  story  of  a.  high  soul,  written  by  his  loyal 
friend,  touches  things  that  lie  deep  in  all  true  hearts. 

Joinville  was  to  survive  his  friend  for  half  a  century.  He 
died  in  1317.  With  a  character  ripened  by  six  years  of  inti- 
macy with  the  bon  saint-homme  roj/y  he  came  back  frmn  the 
East  and  set  himself  to  work  for  his  people^s  wdfare^  the 
'' little  people  of  the  Lord"  by  whom  he  had  stood  in  thar 
hour  of  need.  He  was  then  but  thirty.  In  his  old  age  he  was 
the  accepted  arbiter  of  good  taste,  admired  as  the  last  ol  a 
generation  of  courtesy.  When  over  ninety,  this  vignous 
old  crusader  rode  into  Flanders  on  a  military  expedition  for* 
the  crown.  He  had  seen  the  reigns  of  six  French  kings  and 
the  passing  away  of  the  crusader's  spirit.  He  had  seen  his 
own  Champagne  become  a  part  bf  the  royal  domain,  when 
the  heiress  Jeanne  was  married  to  the  grandson  of  St.  Louis. 
And  it  was  at  the  bidding  of  that  queen  of  Philippe4e-B€l 
that  Joinville  wrote  down  his  memories  of  Louis  IX. 

France  has  high  advocates  to  plead  for  her  before  the 
Throne  in  hours  of  national  peril.  Jeanne  d'Arc  said  that 
she  saw  St.  Louis  petitioning  God  in  the  dire  hour  of  fcxreign 
invasion.  "May  they  never  deny  Thy  name,"  prayed  the 
saint-king  at  Tunis,  as  he  rendered  "his  pure  soul  unto  his 
captain,  Christ,  under  whose  colors  he  had  fought  so  hnm.** 
And  in  the  men  of  1914-18,  true  jynuThommes  after  the  heart 
of  St.  Louis  and  his  dear  friend  Joinville,  stirred  the  cnisadcr 
blood  of  their  ancestors. 

THE  COLLEGL\TE  OF  MANTES » 

The  king  was  very  well  built,  of  easy  bearing  and  smiling 
bald,  high-colored,  a  great  eater  and  drinker.  Toward  his  friends  lie 
most  generous;  toward  those  who  displeased  him  he  was  veiy  finn;  ia 
his  designs  he  was  foresighted  and  tenacious,  very  catholic  in  hk  bcifah, 
and  he  judged  rapidl>'  and  with  great  perspicacity.  Easy  to  aiooKw  he  was 
also  easy  to  appease.     Upon  the  great  who  disobeyed  him  he  was  hand* 
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CoH^s  ArchSoioifique^  1905;    I>on  Gautier,  La  Frane9  mnu 
(Tuur».  MAme  el  fiU  1869);   A.  Luchaire.  La  sociiU  fram^ttise  am  tempt  it 
AuffusU  (IVia,  Hachetle.  1900);   W.  H.  Hutton,  PkUip- Augustus  (Londoii  and  N 
York.  Macmillan  C'ompaio%  1800) ;   Vk>llel-le-Duc.  Dietiommaire  ds  " 
articks  on  cathedral  roae,  triforium. 
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and  he  enjoyed  sowing  discord  among  them,  and  to  make  use  of  the  little 
people  in  his  purposes. — Portrait  of  Philippe-Auguste  by  a  canon  of  St. 
Martin,  Tours. 

From  Paris  can  best  be  visited  the  cathedral-like  collegiate 
at  Mantes  on  the  Seine  to  the  east,  and  the  cathedral  of  Meaux 
on  the  Mame  to  the  west.  Mantes-la-Jolie,  the  "well- 
beloved  "  city  of  Philippe-Auguste,  and  where  he  died  in  1223, 
is  set  picturesquely  above  the  Seine,  in  whose  widened  course 
are  wooded  islands.  From  the  bridge  crossing  the  river* 
may  be  had  the  best  view  of  the  town.  The  collegiate  church 
of  Notre  Dame  stands  above  the  houses  of  the  pleasant  little 
city,  in  the  high-shouldered  way  of  many  a  French  church. 
Happily,  it  has  never  been  reconstructed.  It  has  various 
traits  in  common  with  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  some  think 
that  the  same  architect  planned  both. 

Mantes*  Primary  Gothic  church  was  begun  about  1160, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  cathedral  in  the  capital,  but,  being 
on  a  lesser  scale,  it  was  finished  sooner,  and  thus  appears  more 
archaic.  Normandy's  Romanesque  zigzag  ornamentation  was 
still  retained,  and  the  cells  of  certain  vault  sections  show  the 
hesitating  rough  work  of  masons  as  yet  unpracticed.  While 
the  transverse  arches  are  pointed,  those  of  the  diagonal- 
crossing  ribs  are  round.  Too  wide  an  expanse  of  plain  wall 
space  was  left  between  tribune  and  clearstorjs  for  it  was  to 
take  half  a  centurj"  longer  before  architects  dared  fill  their 
entire  upper  wall  with  windows.  Like  Notre  Dame  of  Paris, 
the  tribunes  open  on  the  middle  church  by  wide,  graceful 
arches.  And  this  smaller  Notre  Dame  also  has  western 
towers  that  are  connected  by  an  open  colonnade.  The  colle- 
giate has  no  transept,  and  one  recalls  that  neither  had  Paris 
Cathedral  in  its  first  plan.  The  flying  buttresses  here  are 
among  the  first  ever  made.    A  striking  feature  of  the  exterior 

>  TV'o  miles  from  Mantes,  mcross  the  river,  is  Gassicourt  (Seine-et-Oise),  once  a 
Cluniac  priory-  Its  earliest  diagonals  were  built  about  1125.  The  nave  and  tower 
are  XII  centur>';  the  choir  and  transept  are  Rayonnant  Gothic.  Some  of  the  m-indows 
donated  by  Blanche  of  Castile  remain.  Bossuet  long  held  the  living  of  Gassicourt. 
Sec  Lefdvre-Pontalis  "Monographic  des  ^iscs  Gassicourt.  Meulan,**  etc..  in  BtU, 
de  la  Commission  des  antiquiiis  et  des  arts  de  Seine-d-Oisr,  1885-88,  vols.  5  to  8. 
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of  the  church  is  the  row  of  little  oculi  that  light  the  tribunes 
over  the  aisles,  some  of  which  have  been  changed  to  windows 
of  Rayonnant  tracery.  The  deep  galleries  once  were  entirely 
vaulted  by  transverse  half  cradles  borne  on  low  lintels,  an 
experiment  in  masonry  roofing  first  tried  at  Tournus,  but 
which  never  became  popular;  at  Caen  the  tribunes  of  the 
Abbaye-aux-Honunes  had  been  vaulted  by  similar  half  cylinders 
whose  axial  lines  were  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  nave. 

The  first  Gothic  rose  window  of  big  dimensions  adorns 
the  west  facade  of  Mantes  coll^iate.  It  is  what  they  call 
plate  tracery — that  is,  the  pattern  is  formed  of  voids,  the 
window  being  a  group  of  variously  shaped  openings,  and  not, 
as  in  bar  tracery,  a  single  opening  with  the  pattern  made 
by  solids,  or  stone  mullions.  The  western  rose  at  Laon 
stands  halfway  between  plate  and  bar  tracery.  Mantes' 
rose  was  the  prototype  for  that  at  Chartres. 

Like  most  of  the  larger  Xll-century  churches,  the  sex- 
partite  system  of  vaulting  was  used.  Mantes  also  followed 
Noyon  and  Senlis  in  having  alternating  piers  and,  like  Noyon, 
it  showed  the  Rhenish  trait  of  a  western  transept,  formed 
by  the  two  lower  stories  of  the  towers  and  the  westernmost 
bay  of  the  middle  vessel.  Two  of  the  portals  are  of  the 
XII  century,  but  the  largest  —  the  one  under  the  south 
tower — was  made  by  Raymond  du  Temple.  And  probably 
that  same  XlV-century  architect  of  Charles  V  added  the 
gracious  chapel  of  Navarre  which  is  among  the  best  works 
of  Rayonnant  Gothic.  In  it  are  four  charming  statuettes 
of  the  donors,  the  princesses  of  Navarre,  portrait  work  show- 
ing personal  mannerisms.  When  the  sister  of  the  art-loving 
Valois  king,  Charles  V,  married  Charles  the  Wicked  (a  scion  of 
Capetian  stock  who  was  count  in  fJvreux  and  king  in  Navarre) 
she  brought  the  town  of  Mantes  in  her  dowry,  and  it  was 
probably  her  daughters  who  are  sculptured  in  this  chapel  of 
Navarre — their  gift  to  Mantes  collegiate. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  church  once  stood  a  Roman- 
esque edifice  built  by  funds  donated  by  William  the  Con- 
queror on  his  deathbed,  to  atone  for  his  having  set  fire  to  the 
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ancient  church  (1087).  Angered  by  a  coarse  joke  of  the 
French  king's,  he  had  sworn  his  usual  oath,  **by  the  splendor 
and  resurrection  of  God,"  that  he  would  light  a  hundred 
thousand  candles  w)ien  he  went  to  his  churching  Mass;  so 
he  marched  against  his  tormentor  and  set  fire  to  Mantes 
that  lay  in  his  path.  For,  as  Mr.  Henry  Adams  has  pic- 
turesquely expressed  it,  "Mantes  barred  the  path  of  Norman 
conquest  in  arms,  as  in  architecture."  As  the  corpulent 
Conqueror  rode  around  the  place,  his  horse  stumbled,  and 
from  the  injury  then  received  he  died  in  Rouen  in  a  few  weeks. 
That  burning  of  Mantes  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy  and  King 
of  England  has  been  called  the  prelude  to  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  between  France  and  England,  whose  actual  span  was  from 
1337  to  1453.  And  in  a  way  Waterloo  was  its  epilogue.  The 
shoulder-to-shoulder  fight  of  the  ancient  rivals,  from  1914  to 
1918,  let  us  hope,  has  put  the  seal  on  their  pact  of  peace. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  MEAUX » 

Ah,  see  the  fair  chivalry  come,  the  companions  of  Christ! 

White  Horsemen  who  ride  on  white  horses,  the  Knights  of  God! 
They,  for  their  Lord  and  their  Lover  have  sacrificed 

All,  save  the  sweetness  of  treading  where  He  first  trod! 
These  through  the  darkness  of  death,  the  dominion  of  night. 

Swept,  and  they  wake  in  white  places  at  momingtide.  .  .  . 
Now,  whithersoever  He  goeth,  with  Him  they  go; 

White  Horsemen  who  ride  on  white  horses,  oh,  fair  to  sec! 
They  ride,  where  the  Rivers  of  Paradise  flash  and  flow. 

White  Horsemen,  with  Christ  their  Captain:    forever  He! 

— LioxEL  Johnson,  Te  Martyrum  Candidaius.* 

To  decipher  Meaux  Cathedral  has  been  a  student's  tour-de- 
force, so  early  and  unceasing  have  been  its  rebuildings.     With 

1  J.  Fonnigf,  La  cathSdraU  de  Meaux  (Pontoise,  1917);  Am^^  Boinet.  ''U  cathf- 
dralc  de  Meaux,*'  in  Rtrue  de  Part  chrHien,  19H;  I.  Taylor,  La  calhfdraU  de  Meaux 
(Paris,  Didot,  1858),  folio;  fimile  Lambin.  **U  cathMrale  de  Meaux, '  in  Rente  de 
Fart  chrHien^  1900;  Henri  Sjtein,  La  caikMrale  de  Meaux  et  rarchiiecie  Sicolas  de 
Chaumes  (Arcis-sur-Aube,  1890);  Du  Carro,  llistoire  de  Meaux  et  du  pays  meidoit 
(Meaux,  1865);  Monseipieur  Allon,  Cronique  det  hSquet  de  Meaux;  also  his  SoHce 
hist,  et  descript.  de  la  cathidrale  de  Meaux  (1871);  O.  Join-Lambert,  Le  diocite  de 
Meaux  (These,  I^cole  des  chart es,  1894). 

'  Lionel  Johnson,  Poetical  Works  (New  York  and  London,  Macmillan  Company), 
p.  25i. 
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Troyes  and  Seez,  it  was  the  only  Gothic  cathedral  that  had  a 
flaw  in  its  structure.  Begun  with  the  choir,  in  the  last  decades 
of  the  XII  century,  it  still  retained  the  Romanesque  idea 
of  deep  galleries  over  the  side  aisles.  Whether  poor  founda- 
tions were  laid  or  whether  the  tribune  vaults  were  made 
too  ciunbersome,  the  edifice  gave  signals  of  insecurity  from 
the  start. 

As  the  Xin  century  opened,  the  transept  and  that  part  of 
the  nave  near  it  were  building  with  the  tribunes  still,  although 
by  that  time  such  galleries  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Repeated 
restorations  delayed  the  works.  Cracks  continued  to  show 
until,  about  1270,  when  the  collapse  of  the  whole  church  was 
threatened,  a  complete  reconstruction  was  undertaken  by 
Bishop  Jean  de  Poincy. 

Already,  in  1220,  the  choir  had  been  redone  and  two  more 
chapels  added,  making  five  apsidioles  in  all.  In  1270  they 
demolished  throughout  the  church  the  tribunes  over  the  side 
aisles,  and  thus  the  aisles  became  twice  their  intended  height. 
In  the  first  three  bays  of  the  choir  were  retained  the  arches 
of  the  tribune,  so  that  now  certain  bays  of  the  choir  aisles 
open  on  the  central  vessel  by  pier  arcades  surmounted  by 
false-tribune  arches.  Striking  effect  is  made  in  the  nave  by 
some  giant  cylinder  piers  whose  height  is  double  what  was 
originally  planned  and  whose  capitals  are  gems  of  interpre- 
tative sculpture,  vine  leaf  and  fern.  Much  mechanical 
dexterity  was  shown  in  the  recutting  of  piers  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  tribunes,  but  even  now  a  few  of  the  shorter  columns 
are  to  be  found  embedded  in  the  newer  parts,  and  a  few  sections 
of  the  triforimn  show  their  primitive  plan. 

By  the  time  Meaux  Cathedral  was  completed  it  was  prac- 
tically an  edifice  of  the  end  of  the  XHI  century.  Its  chief 
patroness  was  the  queen  of  Philippe-le-Bel  (St.  Louis*  grand- 
son), the  Jeanne  of  Champagne  who  brought  that  rich  province 
to  the  Crown,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  the  same 
princess  who  encouraged  Joinville  to  write  his  reminiscences. 
The  city  of  Meaux  was  in  her  dowry,  and  they  say  that  her 
portrait  was  carved  on  a  keystone  of  the  choir.     When  she 
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died,  in  1305,  she  named  the  bishop  of  Meaux  as  her  executor 
and  donated  a  legacy  to  his  church. 

A  well-known  XlV-century  architect,  Nicolas  de  Chaumes, 
worked  on  the  west  fagade,  two  of  whose  portals  are  of  that 
period,  and  one  of  the  XV  century.  Unfortunately,  use  was 
made  of  a  soft  stone  which  time  has  sadly  eroded.  Flamboyant 
Gothic  sculpture,  with  foliage  in  gracious  disorder,  appears 
in  the  western  bays:  the  undulating  flora  of  the  XTV  century, 
and  the  nervous,  deeply  indented,  pointed  leaves  of  the  XV 
century  when  such  complicated  forms  as  the  curly  cabbage 
were  taken  as  models.  Wiser  were  the  earlier  sculptors  who 
had  interpreted  and  arranged  their  leaves  with  architectural 
fitness.  The  south  portal  of  Meaux's  transept  must  have 
had  in  mind  St.  Stephen's  door  of  the  cathedral  at  Paris.  At 
Meaux  the  sculptured  figures  show  certain  mannerisms,  such 
as  the  throwing  out  of  one  hip,  a  trait  soon  to  be  exaggerated. 
The  carvings  throughout  the  church  were  mutilated  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1562,  and  from  that  date  no  further  work  was 
done  on  the  edifice.  One  tower  of  the  f agade  remains  painfully 
stunted. 

The  church  of  Meaux  would  stand  well  in  the  front  rank  of 
Gothic  cathedrals  were  it  not  for  certain  flaws  of  proportion. 
Such  exceptionally  high  side  aisles  call  for  a  nave  twice  as  long, 
and  tlie  clearstory  appears  dwarfed  by  the  lofty  pier  arcades  of 
the  clievet.  Yet  though  made  piecemeal,  and  without  uniform- 
ity of  style  in  its  main  parts,  Meaux  possesses  a  unity  of  its  own, 
and  its  effect  as  a  whole  is  one  of  elegance  and  even  radiance. 

The  tomb  of  its  greatest  bishop  is  an  immense  slab  of  marble 
in  the  pavement  of  tlie  choir.  Bossuet  devoted  himself  to  his 
diocese  for  over  twenty  years  (1681-1704).  Frequently  he 
preached  in  tlie  cathedral  built  by  the  generosity  of  Jeanne  of 
Champagne,  the  founder  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he 
had  studied  in  his  youth.  There  is  something  akin  in  Meaux 
Cathedral  to  the  high  soul  and  comrtliness  of  Bossuet.  The 
two  most  religious  and  national  epochs  in  French  history  were 
the  XIII  and  XVII  centuries. 

Few  churclies  in  France  present  a  better  setting  for  a  festival 
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of  solemn  joy  than  the  cathedral  of  Meaux.  It  is  the  church 
for  Ndely  for  the  white  radiance  of  First  Communion  gath- 
erings,  for  the  Te  Deum  of  victory.  Fitting  is  it  that  the 
victory  of  the  Mame  should  here  have  become  a  personal 
heritage.  At  the  very  gates  of  Meaux  came  the  turning  of  the 
tide  on  September  5,  1914,  when  the  thunderous  advance  on 
Paris  was  suddenly  arrested.  The  password  for  that  day  of 
miracle  was  "Jeanne  d'Arc."  Near  by,  on  the  Ourcq,  Jeanne's 
troubadour,  P6guy,^  fell  on  that  same  September  5th,  he  who 
had  chanted  prophetically : 

Heureux  ceux  qui  aont  mori  pour  une  juste  guerre  .  .  . 
Heureux  les  ipis  mura  et  les  blis  moissonnis, 
Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  mart  dans  lea  grandes  hataiUes^ 
Couchis  dessus  le  sol  d  la  face  de  Dieu, 

Close  to  Meaux  the  battle  raged  outside,  and  the  wounded, 
in  bewildering  nimibers,  were  carried  into  the  desolated  town 
which  lacked  a  civic  head.  The  bishop  of  Meaux,  Mon- 
seigneur  Marbeau,  stepped  forth  as  the  accepted  leader,  as 
in  the  time  of  those  earlier  invasions  when  the  bishops  of  Gaul 
saved  Latin  civilization. 

Again,  in  1918,  the  invader  drew  perilously  near,  and  a 
second  victory  of  the  Mame  swept  back  the  avalanche. 
Prom  the  fields  around  the  city  forever  will  an  invisible  white 
army  of  martyrs  swell  this  cathedral's  Te  Deum.  In  Meaux 
on  the  Marne,  God  will  always  be  the  omnipotent  Lord  Grod 
of  Battles,  the  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth  of  the  great  hymn  of 
thanksgiving.^ 


^  P^guy  pierced  to  the  very  soul  of  the  Maid  in  his  Mysthe  de  la  charHS  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Jeanne,  in  Domr^my,  seeing  the  evil  round  her  caused  by  war,  says:  "Je 
pourrais  passer  ma  vie  enti^re  k  la  maudire,  ct  les  villes  n'en  seront  pas  moins  efforo^es, 
et  les  hommes  d*annes  n*en  feront  pas  moins  chevaucher  leurs  chevaux  dans  les  bKs 
v^n^rablcs  .  .  .  bl^  sacr^s,  bl6s  qui  faites  le  pain  .  .  .  sacr^s  bl^  qui  devtntes  le 
corps  de  J^sus-Christ.*' 

'  Another  who  fell  in  battle  in  that  same  summer  of  1914,  Ernest  Psichari,  divined 
this  pregnant  region:  **  Diocese  de  Meaux,  cryptes  de  Jouarre,  cloches  des  petites 
communes  .  .  .  Tharmonie  delicate,  la  grftce  parfaite,  le  bon  goOt  de  ces  paysages 
mod^r^.  Ici  la  race  est  d*accord  avec  le  paysage,  s^rieuse  comme  lui,  ardente  sans 
frivolity,  sans  ^l^gances  inutiles.  Certains  soirs,  on  pensc  k  Pascal,  si  frangais,  quand 
il  ^rivait:  'Certitude  .  .  .  Pleurs  de  joie/  ** — L*Appel  des  Armes  (Paris,  G.  Oudin 
et  Cie,  1913). 
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Era  of  the  Great  Cathedrals,  Chartres,  Rheims,  Amiens 

/  stood  before  the  triple  northern  porch 
Where  d&iicaied  shapes  of  saints  and  kings^ 
Stem  faces  bleared  wiih  immemorial  toatch^ 
Looked  down  benignly  grave^  and  seemed  to  say: 
**Ve  come  and  go  incessant,  we  remain 
Safe  in  the  hallowed  quiets  of  the  past. 
Be  reverent,  ye  who  flit  and  are  forgot 
Of  faith  so  nobly  realized  as  this** 

Russell  Lowell,  The  Cathedral. 


F  the  four  master  cathedrals  of  France,  that  of 
Paris  was  begun  first.  Thirty  years  later,  in 
1194,  the  cornerstone  of  Chartres  was  laid, 
that  of  Rheims  in  1211,  and  that  of  Amiens  in 
1220.  In  the  case  of  Chartres,  Rheims,  and 
Amiens,  rebuilding  was  undertaken  when  fire  had  destroyed 
their  Romanesque  cathedrals.  All  four  of  these  great  churches 
have  the  same  patroness.  Our  Lady,  "the  glorious  mother  of 
God,  our  advocate  against  our  enemy  of  hell'* — thus  those 
generations  spoke  of  her  of  whom  Dante  chanted:  "Lady, 
thou  art  so  great,  and  hast  such  worth  that  if  there  be  who 
would  have  grace,  yet  betaketh  not  himself  to  thee,  his  longing 
seeketh  to  fly  without  wings."  * 

It  is  difficult  for  manv  a  modem  mind  to  understand  the 
passion  of  spiritual  chivalry  felt  by  the  generations  that 
built  cathedrals  for  her  whom  they  called  their  sovereign 
lady,  but  unless  some  comprehension  of  that  mystic  ideal  is 
grasped  no  complete  sympathy  for  mediaeval  art  is  possible. 
Mr.  George  Santayana,  who  would  renew  our  sense  of  the 
moral  identity  of  all  the  ages,  may  see  in  the  mediaeval  devo- 
tion to  Our  Lady  a  development  of  Platonic  love,  which  he 

'  Paradiso,  zxziii:  15-10. 
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calls  the  transformation  of  the  love  of  beauty  into  tlie  worship 
of  an  ideal  beauty,  the  transformation  of  the  love  of  a  creature 
into  the  love  of  God.  All  love  is  to  lead  to  God.  All  true 
beauty  leads  to  the  idea  of  perfection,  said  Michael  Angelo, 
who  practiced  Platonism,  even  as  had  Dante,  who  was  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  great  scholastic  century  that  built  Chartres, 
Rheims,  and  Amiens. 

THE   CATHEDRAL  OF  CHARTRES^ 

Discipline  is  indispensable  to  art. — George  Santayana.' 

Chartres  was  Our  Lady's  shrine  in  a  peculiar  way,  her 
"special  chamber."  A  local  tradition,  so  old  that  it  reached 
back  to  the  dimmest  past,  told  of  a  prophecy  concerning  a 
virgin  mother,  pronounced  by  the  Druids,  a  himdred  years 
before  the  Christian  era  on  the  site  where  Chartres  now 
stands,  and  in  the  cathedral  first  built  on  the  revered  spot 
the  bishop  retained  a  pagan  well  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  honored  by  the  populace.  That  Puits  des  Saints^ 
Forts  has  been   included   in  the  crypt  of  each   succeeding 

*  Congrh  ArchMogiquey  1900;  Reo^  Merlet,  La  caihSdraU  de  Chartres  (CoUectioii, 
Petites  Monographies),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1909);  ibid.,  **Les  architoctes  de  la  cath^ 
drale  de  Chartres  et  la  construction  de  la  chapelle  Saint  Piat  au  XIV^  siMe,**  in  Bu!^ 
letin  Monumental,  1906,  vol.  70,  p.  218;  E.  Lefevre-Pontalis,  Les  archiiecUs  et  la  eon- 
ttruction  des  caihidrales  de  Chartres  (Paris,  1905) ;  ibid.,  Les  fagades  successives  de  la 
caihidrale  de  Chartres  au  Xf  et  au  XIP  siccle  (Caen,  1902);  Abb^  Bulteau,  Mono- 
graphie  de  la  cath6drale  de  ChaHrcs  (1891),  3  vols.;  E.  Lefd\Te-Pontalis,  "Le  portAfl 
sud  de  la  cathklrale  de  Chartres,''  in  Revue  de  Vart  chrHien,  1907,  p.  100;  F.  de  M&y, 
Etudes  iconographiques  sur  les  vitraux  du  Xlll^  siide  de  la  cathSdrale  de  Chartres  (lill^ 
1888),  4to;  J.  K.  Huysmans,  La  CathSdrale  (Paris,  1898;  tr.  London,  Paul,  TVencli 
&  Triibner);  Henry  Adams,  Mont  Saint^Michel  and  Chartres  (Boston,  Houston 
Mifflin  Company,  1913);  De  Lasteyrie,  Etudes  sur  la  sculpture  jfrangaise  au  moyvn 
6ge  (Paris,  1902);  Cherval,  Chartres,  sa  cathSdrale,  ses  monuments  (Chartres,  1005); 
ibid.,  Les  Scales  de  Chartres  au  moyen  Age  (1895);  Lucicn  Merlet,  tr.  Lettres  de  St.  Ives, 
Sveque  de  Chartres  (Chartres,  Petrot-Gamier,  1885);  A.  J.  de  H.  Bushnell,  Storied 
Windows  (New  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1914);  Crosnier,  Iconographie  duritienns 
(Tours,  M&me,  1876);  Gabriel  Fleury,  Etudes  sur  les  portails  imagSs  du  XIP  9ikU 
(Mamers,  Fleury  et  Dangin,  1904);  Histoire  littSraire  de  la  France,  vol.  7,  p.  1,  **fitmt 
des  lettres  en  France,  XI®  siede";  p.  261,  "St.  Fulbert"  (Paris,  1746);  vol.  10,  p.  108; 
"St.  Ives"  (Paris,  1766);  vol.  IS,  p.  82,  "Geofroi  de  Uves"  (Paris,  1814);  vol.  14, 
p.  89.  "Jean  de  Sarisbiry";  p.  236,  "Pierre  de  Celle,  6v6que  de  Chartres"  (Pkri«, 
1817). 

•  George  Santayana,  Interpretations  of  Poetry  and  Religion  (Xcw  York,  Scribner's. 
1905). 
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cathedral  of  Chartxes.  Finally  some  priggish  XVII-century 
prelates  looked  with  disfavor  on  the  policy,  advocated  by 
the  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  to  make  use  of  the  ancient  super- 
stition for  the  spread  of  the  true  faith.  So  the  pagan  well 
was  filled  in,  and  trace  of  it  was  lost  till  M.  Ren6  Merlet 
discovered  it  in  1900  and  had  it  excavated. 

That  Chartres  was  a  meeting  place  of  the  Druids,  we  know 
from  Caesar,  and  the  XIH-century  sons  of  the  Gauls,  as  if  in 
souvenir,  carved  the  druidical  oak  leaf  freely  upon  the  present 
cathedral.  Is  it  fanciful  to  feel  that  in  the  grave  forest  stillness 
of  Chartres'  interior  lingers  much  of  the  theocratic  nostalgia 
that  forever  haunts  the  Celt?  In  druidic  times  priest,  teacher, 
and  lawmaker  were  honored  above  brute  force  of  arms.  The 
present  crypt  of  Chartres  includes  part  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
walls.  The  V-century  Merovingian  cathedral  abutted  on 
the  city  ramparts.  Then  came  wars  which  in  part  demolished 
the  to^n  walls,  so  that  the  reconstructed  church  was  able 
to  extend  itself  beyond  the  ramparts.  It  was  doubtless  after 
the  Norman  inroads  that  was  built,  in  the  IX  century,  the 
chapel  of  St.  Lupus  which  forms  the  core  of  the  present 
crypt.  The  Carolingian  cathedral  of  Chartres  was  destroyed 
by  a  terrible  fire  in  1020. 

Now,  in  1020,  the  see  of  Chartres  was  occupied  by  one 
of  the  notable  bishops  of  French  history,  Fulbert  (1007-49), 
revered  of  the  people,  a  scholar  enamored  of  the  life  of  study, 
though  the  events  of  that  agitated  age  forced  him  to  play 
an  active  part  in  the  national  life.  Like  Abbot  Suger,  he  was 
of  lowly  extraction.  He  had  studied  in  the  cathedral  school  of 
Rheims,  made  notable  by  Archbishop  Gerbert,  who  later 
became  Sylvester  H,  the  pope  of  the  year  1000.  Fulbert,  too, 
like  his  master,  was  a  versatile  genius — doctor  in  medicine  as 
well  as  theologian,  and  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the  new 
musical  system  of  the  Benedictine  Guy  d'Arezzo.  He  made 
the  catliedral  school  of  Chartres  a  center  of  learning,  and 
men  who  were  to  be  tlie  leaders  of  the  age  were  his  pupils. 
Like  Socrates,  he  taught  his  disciples  as  tliey  paced  up  and 
down  the  cathedral  precincts.    In  his  exhortations  there  was 
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an  appealing  tenderness  that  had  a  singular  power  in  moving 
men's  hearts,  and  letters  from  his  pupils  still  exist,  complain- 
ing of  the  exile  they  felt  when  separated  from  him.^ 

To  rebuild  his  cathedral.  Bishop  Fulbert  gave  up  his  own 
revenues.  Gifts  poured  in  from  the  kings  of  England  and 
Denmark,  from  the  bishop's  schoolmate  of  Rheims,  the  good 
and  cultivated  King  Robert  of  France,  from  the  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  who  donated  the  treasure  accimiulated  in  St. 
Hilary's  abbatial  at  Poitiers.  The  work  was  pushed  forward 
with  such  energy  that  after  four  years  Bishop  Fulbert  was 
able  to  write  that,  by  winter,  his  lower  church  would  be 
vaulted. 

The  present  magnificent  crypt  under  Chartres  Cathedral 
is  the  very  one  built  by  St.  Fulbert.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
oi^pt>in  France.  Its  soundly  constructed  groin  vaults  stood 
firm  when,  two  hundred  years  later,  the  upper  church  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  times  of  public  calamity  the  people 
have  fled  to  Fulbert's  subterranean  passages,  and  the  devotion 
of  generations  has  hallowed  his  shrine.  If  you  would  know 
the  soul  of  this  mystic  cathedral,  gather  at  dawn  with  the 
silent  worshipers  who  choose  that  hour  to  kneel  daily  in  the 
secluded  intimacy  of  Notre-Dame-sous-Terre.  The  true  hour 
for  Chartres  is  not  at  noontime,  when  the  tourists  flock  to  the 
empty  church,  but  in  the  morning  with  the  dawn.* 

Fulbert's  Romanesque  cathedral  was  finished  in  the  same 
XI  century  by  St.  Ives  of  Chartres,  another  born  leader  of 

^  Bishop  Fulbert  was  buried  in  1029  in  Uie  church  of  St  Pierre-en- Vall^  St. 
Pierre's  dioir  is  Romanesque  and  early  Gothic;  its  sanctury  is  a  gem  of  XlV-centmy 
Rayonnant;  its  nave  is  in  larger  part  of  the  XIII  century,  but  later  than  the  cathedral 
of  Chartres;  its  west  tower  is  of  the  XI  century.  At  present  it  possesses  a  treasure 
of  enamel  work,  the  plaques  of  the  apostles,  by  L6onard  Limosin,  which  Frands  I 
had  made  in  1545,  and  which  Henry  U  gave  to  Diana  de  Poitiers  for  the  diAteau  of 
Anet.  There  is  much  grisaille  glass  in  St.  Pierre;  each  window  of  the  nave  is  divided 
perpendicularly  into  three  panels — a  colored  one  in  the  center  and  grisailles  <m  either 
side.  In  the  choir  is  some  Xll-century  glass;  the  brilliant  apse  windows  are  XIV 
century,  as  are  a  few  in  the  nave.  P.  Lavedan,  Lkmard  Linumn  et  les  Smailleurs 
frangais  (CoUection,  Les  grands  artistes),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens);  AUeaume  et  Duplessis, 
Les  douze  apdtres;  Smatix  de  Leonard  Limosin  (Paris,  1865). 

'  *'  Chartres  est  sage  avec  une  passion  intense.  .  .  .  Palais  de  la  paix  et  du  silence! 
.  .  .  C'est  du  paix  h^ique  qu*il  s*agit  ici." — Room,  Les  CaihSdrales  de  France  (Paris* 
Colin,  1014). 
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the  nation,  who  righted  many  abuses.  He  dared  stand  up 
against  Philip  I  himself,  because  of  the  king's  adulterous 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  Bertrada  de  Montfort,  stol^i 
from  the  Count  of  Anjou.  The  bishop  wrote  thus  to  the 
king,  refusing  to  attend  his  wedding,  "out  of  respect  for 
my  own  conscience,  which  I  wish  to  keep  pure  before  God, 
and  because  I  would  retain  the  good  repute  by  which  a  priest 
of  Christ  should  honor  himself  before  the  faithful.  I  would 
rather  be  flung  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  a  millstone 
round  my  neck,  than  be  a  stumbling  block  to  the  weak.  Nor 
do  I  fail  in  the  fidelity  I  owe  you,  in  speaking  thus  to  you, 
but  rather  I  give  you  proof  of  it,  for  I  believe  that  you  are 
risking  your  immortal  soul  and  are  putting  your  crown  in 
jeopardy."  The  king's  answer  was  to  throw  him  into  prison 
and  to  pillage  his  church. 

Bishop  Ives,  in  1095,  attended  the  preaching  of  the  First 
Crusade  at  Clermont,  after  which  he  accompanied  Urban 
II  to  the  Council  of  Tours.  Scarcely  a  big  event  of  his  day 
or  a  leading  personage  that  he  was  unassociated  with,  and 
the  three  hundred  of  his  letters  which  are  extant  form  a 
valuable  contribution  to  history.  Twice  was  the  exiled 
St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury  his  guest,  and  in  1107  Paschal  11 
— the  pope  who  built  the  upper  church  of  S.  Clemente  at 
Rome — ^stopped  with  him  in  Chartres.  Bishop  Ives  had 
been  a  pupil  at  Bee,  of  the  celebrated  Lanfranc,  so  he  was 
fully  competent  to  keep  up  the  prestige  of  his  cathedral 
school. 

The  Romanesque  basilica,  begim  by  Fulbert  and  finished 
by  Bishop  Ives,  lasted  for  over  two  hundred  years.  The 
present  northwest  tower  was  started  probably  in  1134,  when 
the  nave's  western  bays  had  been  damaged  by  fire.  Fol- 
lowing a  pre-Romanesque  tradition,  the  tower  was  placed 
a  little  distance  before  the  church,  apart  from  it,  and  so  it 
remained  for  some  ten  years.  Then,  one  day  in  Jime,  1144, 
the  eloquent  Bishop  Geoffrey  de  L^ves,  successor  of  St.  Ives, 
was  tlie  guest  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis  during  the  dedica- 
tion of  Suger's  abbatial,  and  what  he  there  saw  of  the  new 
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system  of  building  made  him  determined  to  reconstruct 
his  own  church  of  Chartres.  Being  an  excellent  adminis- 
trator, he  was  able  to  start  the  new  works  immediately. 

Within  a  year  was  b^un  the  southwest  tower  of  Chartres 
(1145),  which  many  hold  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
While  it  was  building,  the  side  aisles  of  Fulbert's  basilica 
were  lengthened  to  meet  both  western  towers.  That  the 
one  to  the  south  never  was  intended  to  stand  isolated  is  shown 
by  the  absence  of  windows  on  the  two  sides  where  it  joins 
the  church,  whereas  the  tower  to  the  north  had  windows  on 
all  four  sides.  While  these  works  were  in  progress  St.  Ber- 
nard came  to  Chartres  to  preach  the  Second  Crusade.  He 
and  Bishop  Geoffrey  had  recently  traveled  together  through 
Aquitaine,  combating  the  Cartharist  heresy. 

It  was  Geoffrey  de  Lfeves  who  accompanied  the  future 
Louis  Vn  to  Bordeaux  for  his  marriage  with  Alienor  of 
Aquitaine,  and  when  the  death  of  the  king  suddenly  called 
Louis  away,  he  left  his  bride  in  the  care  of  the  bishop  of 
Chartres.  Geoffrey  was  long  the  sincere  defender  of  Abelard, 
though  finally  he  disapproved  of  what  was  overhardy  in  his 
doctrine;  with  Peter  of  Cluny  he  held  that  the  errors  of  the 
brilliant  schoolman  were  of  the  head  rather  than  the  heart. 

Two  often-quoted  ancient  records  described  the  surge  of 
religious  fervor  which  raised  the  western  end  of  Chartres 
Cathedral.  In  1145  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  wrote  to  the 
bishop  of  Amiens  to  relate  how  the  people  of  his  diocese, 
knights  and  ladies,  townspeople  and  peasants,  went  in  a 
spirit  of  penitence  to  Chartres,  there  to  help  in  the  new  work 
of  Notre  Dame.  No  one  could  join  the  pilgrimage  who  had 
not  confessed,  and  renounced  all  enmities  and  revenges. 
As  the  quarries  were  some  miles  from  the  city,  it  was  a  heavy 
task  to  drag  in  the  big  stones.  In  that  same  1145  Abbot 
Haimon  of  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives  in  Normandy,  wrote  to  some 
monks  in  England  to  picture  the  scenes  at  Chartres:  "Who- 
ever heard  tell  in  times  past  of  powerful  princes  brought  up 
in  honors  and  wealth,  of  noble  men  and  women  bending  their 
proud  necks  to  the  harness  of  carts,  and  like  beasts  of  burden 
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dragging  stones,  cement,  wood,  to  build  the  abode  of  Christ? 
And  while  men  of  all  ranks  drag  these  heavy  loads — so  great 
the  weight  that  sometimes  a  thousand  are  attached  to  one 
wagon — they  march  in  such  silence  that  not  a  murmur  is 
heard.  When  they  halt  by  the  roadside,  only  the  confessing 
of  sins,  and  prayer,  humbly  suppliant,  ascend  to  God.  If 
anyone  is  so  hardened  as  to  refuse  to  pardon  his  enemies, 
he  is  detached  from  the  cart  and  refused  companionship  in 
that  holy  company.  When  they  have  reached  the  church 
they  arrange  the  wagons  about  it  like  a  spiritual  camp,  and 
during  the  whole  night  they  celebrate  the  watch  by  hymns 
and  canticles." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  the 
Portal  Royal  was  begun,  probably  about  1155,  though  some 
have  placed  those  three  western  doors  earlier  and  some  later. 
As  they  resembled  the  doors  of  St.  Denis  (now  destroyed), 
they  were  made,  doubtlessly,  within  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
Suger's  work.  By  1175  cracks  appeared  in  the  new  west 
foundations,  and  the  three  doors  were  moved  forward,  stone 
by  stone,  and  placed  on  a  line  with  the  towers.  In  their  first 
position,  set  back  between  the  advancing  towers,  they  had 
shown  to  better  advantage,  but  it  is  to  the  advance  of  Chartres* 
western  fagade  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  its  priceless 
glass  and  sculpture. 

At  the  time  of  these  changes  the  bishop  of  Chartres  was 
John  of  Salisbury  (1176-80),  perhaps  the  most  learned  man 
of  his  centiuy,  and  certainly  one  of  the  wisest,  sincerest,  and 
most  likable  men  who  ever  lived.  In  his  w*orks  this  humanist 
advocated  a  proper  use  of  dialectics,  as  opposed  to  the  sterile 
subtlety  then  increasing  among  scholars.  His  stand  on  the 
problem  which  agitated  the  thinkers  then — ^how  our  ideas 
correspond  to  things  existing  outside  our  intellect — was  one 
of  moderate  realism.  Ab61ard  had  led  up  to  such  an  outlook, 
and  the  scholastics  of  the  XHI  century,  notably  Aquinas, 
also  classed  themselves  as  moderate  realists.  John  of  Salis- 
bury possessed  what  the  French  call  e^prit^  and  he  poked 
some  fun  at  the  hair-splitting  in  the  schoob.    Hebrew  and 
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Greek  he  knew,  and  his  Latin  was  of  good  literary  quality, 
which  was  rather  an  exception  among  scholastic  writers. 

When  Thomas  Becket  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, his  friend,  John  of  Salisbury,  became  his  chief  adviser, 
and  though  the  latter  held  principles  equally  firm,  he  en- 
deavored to  curb  the  primate's  excess  of  zeal.  Through 
the  years  of  Becket's  exile,  John  lived  in  France,  returned 
with  his  archbishop  to  England,  and  witnessed  his  martyrdom 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  At  Sens  he,  too,  must  have  watched 
with  interest  that  cathedral  building,  being  hinfiself  an  artist 
and  modeler  in  clay.  Sens'  archbishop,  Guillaume  de  Cham- 
pagne, admired  the  balanced  character  and  solid  scholarship 
of  the  Englishman,  and  after  the  Canterbury  tragedy  pro- 
posed him  for  the  see  of  Chartres.  No  one  could  have  appre- 
ciated better  than  John  of  Salisbury  the  strange  charm  and 
beauty  of  the  colmnn  statues  which  one  by  one  were  moved 
to  a  new  position  at  his  cathedral's  west  doors  while  he  gov- 
erned this  see. 

And  no  one  was  more  fitted  to  comprehend  the  glory  of 
the  three  XH-century  windows,  also  dismounted  and  reset 
in  those  years,  than  John  of  Salisbury's  successor  at  Chartres, 
his  intimate  of  many  years  past,  Pierre  de  Celle,  who,  while 
abbot  of  St.  Remi  at  Rheims,  had  adorned  the  lovely  Primary 
Gothic  choir  he  built  there  with  admirable  colored  lights. 
The  south  tower  was  crowned  with  its  mighty  spire  in  his 
day,  and  he  paved  the  streets  of  Chartres  and  raised  the  town 
walls.  Both  these  best  types  of  scholastic  authors  were 
interested  in  maintaining  the  high  repute  of  their  cathedral 
school.  As  Pierre  de  Celle  died  in  1183,  he  was  spared  the 
sight  of  his  cathedral's  destruction. 

On  the  night  of  Jime  10,  1194,  a  terrible  conflagration 
wiped  out  Fulbert's  Romanesque  basilica.  To  its  cavernous 
crypt  the  clerks  bore  the  treasured  relics,  and  after  three 
days  emerged,  when  the  fire  was  spent.  Only  the  crypt 
and  the  more  recent  west  fagade,  with  its  two  towers,  es- 
caped destruction;  the  north  tower  at  the  time  still  lacked 
its  upper  stories. 
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On  the  smoking  ruins  the  pope's  I^ate  made  an  appeal 
to  the  people's  generosity,  and  once  again  Chartres  pre- 
sented the  devotional  scenes  of  1145.  Bishop  and  canons 
gave  up  three  years  of  their  revenue,  and  pious  confraternities 
dragged  in  the  big  stones.  Those  passionate  rivals,  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion  and  Philippe-Auguste,  were  donors.  Thus 
every  part  of  Chartres  Cathedral  has  been  raised  by  the 
hands  and  hearts  of  faith,  and  surely  the  personality  which 
builders  impart  to  their  work  breathes  here  in  a  piety  of  the 
soul  that  not  all  the  science  of  later  times  has  ever  been  able 
to  simulate.     Non  est  hie  aliud  nisi  Domus  Dei  et  porta  coeli. 

The  new  cathedral  went  forward  apace;  early  in  the  XUI 
century  the  big  west  rose  was  added  to  the  much-transformed 
fac^ade.  By  1224  the  upper  vaulting  was  entirely  closed  in. 
The  formal  dedication  was  postponed  till  1260,  to  allow  for 
the  completion  of  the  two  elaborate  porches  before  the  tran- 
sept's doors.  To  that  delayed  consecration  came  St.  Louis 
and  his  court. 

The  name  of  the  architect  of  Chartres  is  unknown,  but  its 
unity  of  plan  is  proof  that  it  emanated  from  the  brain  of 
one  man.  The  choir  had  double  aisles,  the  nave  a  single 
one.  It  is  believed  that  to  the  absence  of  side  chapels  in 
the  nave  is  due  the  exceptionally  good  acoustic  properties 
of  this  church  in  which  the  preacher's  voice  carries  to  every 
part.  Unknown,  too,  is  the  architect  of  the  tower  built  in 
the  dawn  of  Gothic  art,  two  generations  before  the  present 
cathedral.  The  veriest  amateur  as  he  gazes  at  it  is  con- 
scious that  he  has  before  him  one  of  the  supreme  things  of 
France. 

The  more  closely  the  clocher  vieux  is  analyzed,  the  more  it 
becomes  a  touchstone  by  which  will  be  judged  other  towers. 
A  miracle  of  just  gradation,  it  sprang  in  one  jet  from  the 
brain  of  a  man  of  genius.  With  a  pleasurable  sense  of  harmony 
the  eye  travels  from  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  spire.  Pro- 
portion, not  ornament,  is  the  secret  of  its  transcendent  in- 
fluence. The  width  is  right — and  so  many  towers  fail  there — 
the  division  of  the  stories  is  right,  and  radiantly  right  is  that 
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crucial  point,  the  transition  from  the  \'ertical  square  shaft 
to  the  inclined  octagonal  spire,  accomphshed  here  by  means 
of  dormers  and  turrets.  An  innovator  was  the  architect  of 
Chartres'  belfry  when  he  placed  open  windows  In  the  gables. 
To  obviate  any  monotonous  optical  effect,  he  made  a  ridge 
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down  each  inclined  plane  of  the  spire,  which  spire  is  a  massive 
pyramid  forming  ^most  half  of  the  tower's  height.  Its  bare 
nobility  surpasses  the  richer  open  stonework  of  the  spire  to 
the  north. 

It  is  confusing  that  the  north  tower  at  Chartres  facade 
should  be  called  the  docker  neuf  because  of  its  Flamboyant 
Gothic  upper  stories,  for  its  lower  Romanesque  parts  were 
built  before  the  riocher  vitnix.  Wien  towers  were  rising  in 
every  part  of  France  an  the  X\'T  century  opened,  the  chapter 
of  Chartres  Cathedral  iavited  a  local  architect,  Jean  de  Texier, 
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called  Jean  de  Beauce,*  to  coinplele  their  truncated  northern 
tower,  whose  temporarj'  top  had  just  been  consumed  by  fire. 
Jean  de  Beauce  saw  that  the  XHI-century  rose  window  had 
crowded  the  south  belfry.  While  the  rose  was  making,  a 
new  story  had  been  added  to  the  north  tower.  To  that 
tower  he  decided  to  add  still  another  storj'  before  he  topped 
it  with  an  elaborate  lacework  spire.  In  consequence  the 
clocher  neuf  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  mate.  Nor  does  it 
carry  the  eye  smoothly  from  soil  to  tip;  its  renewals  are 
abrupt.  However,  if  it  lacks  subtlety,  its  crown  is  none  the 
less  a  strikingly  effective  monimient  of  the  final  phase  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  spire  is  adjusted  to  the  shaft  by 
means  of  little  flying  buttresses  which  spring  from  the  angle 
and  face  turrets,  and  help  to  unify  the  design. 

Some  human  vanity  the  north  tower  of  Chartres  displays, 
but  no  arrogant  pride,  no  Renaissance  pretentiousness.  And 
in  the  inscription  commemorating  its  renewal  still  breathes 
the  reverential,  loving,  personal  note  of  the  Middle  Ages: 

"I  was  once  built  of  lead,  till  after  the  fire  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Anne,  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  1506,  Messires  the 
Chapter  ordered  me  rebuilt  in  stone.  In  my  necessity  good 
people  helped  me.    May  God  be  gracious  to  them." 

*  "I  am  Bcauceron,  Chartres  is  my  cathedral/*  said  Charles  P^guy,  who  walked 
in  pilgrimage  a  hundred  miles  to  pray  in  the  cathedral  when  his  little  son  lay  dying 
with  diphtheria.  No  one  has  celebrated  it  better  than  that  XX-centur}  maker  of 
m>'stery  plays,  true  artisan-artist  of  the  mayen  Age: 

*' Voici  le  lourd  pilier  et  la  montante  voflte; 
Et  Toubli  pour  hier,  et  Toubli  pour  demain; 
Et  Tinutilit^  de  tout  calcul  humain; 
Et  plus  que  le  pfcfa^,  la  sagesse  en  dfroute. 

**  Voici  le  lieu  du  monde  oik  tout  devient  facile, 
Le  regret,  le  depart,  mfme  1> \'toement, 
Et  Tadieu  temporaire  et  le  d^oumement, 
Le  seul  coin  de  la  terre  oik  tout  devient  docile.  .  .  . 

**  Voici  le  lieu  du  monde  oik  tout  rentre  et  se  tait« 
Et  le  silence  et  I'ombre  et  la  chamelle  absence, 
Et  le  commencement  d'^temelle  presence, 
Le  seul  r^duit  oik  Time  est  tout  ce  quVlle  ftait.** 

— *'  Pri^res  dans  la  catbfdrale  de  Chartres,**  (Ewres  de  Charies  PSguff,  \*ol.  0,  p.  S8S, 
M.,  SoureUe  Rente  franfaite,  lOlG-18. 
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Under  his  belfry  tower,  Jehan  de  Beauce  built  a  pretty 
pavilion  to  regulate  its  chimes.  Sculptor  as  well  as  architect, 
he  designed  the  sumptuous  screen  about  the  choir,  on  whose 
exterior  wall  is  portrayed  the  life  of  Our  Lord  in  groups  made 
during  seven  generations.  The  oldest  and  best  scenes  are 
those  in  the  south  aisle  nearest  the  transept. 

The  mystery  plays  gave  to  the  iconography  of  the  late  XV 
century  its  realistic  character.  In  these  sculpture  panels  at 
Chartres,  not  only  were  the  costumes  of  the  religious  theater 
copied,  but  the  stage  settings.  A  group  was  represented  in 
a  room,  whereas  in  earlier  work  the  sacred  personages  "stood 
with  a  sort  of  spiritualized  detachment,  clad  in  the  long 
timic  of  no  country,  of  no  time,  the  very  vestment  itself 
for  the  life  eternal."^ 

One  of  the  earlier  scenes  of  Chartres'  choir  screen  presents 
Our  Lady  seated  in  the  cosiest  of  interiors,  like  a  XVI-century 
housewife,  a  reticule  by  her  side  and  a  chaplet,  which  last 
touch  was  a  charming  anachronism.  She  sews  serenely  while 
poor  distracted  St.  Joseph  dreams.  A  complete  contrast  to 
this  human  Virgin  Mother  is  a  Xlll-century  lancet  across  the 
aisle  from  it — the  much-venerated  Notre-Dame-de-la-belle- 
verri^re,  a  mother  of  God,  the  austere  symbolic  Throne  of 
Solomon,  almost  uncanny  in  her  solemn  passiveness.  In 
some  of  the  later  groups  sculptured  on  the  outer  walls  of  the 
choir  screen  appears  the  icy  hand  of  the  Renaissance,  though 
the  setting  remained  Gothic  throughout. 

The  two  decorative  glories  of  Chartres  Cathedral  are  its 
sculptured  portals  and  its  wealth  of  stained  glass,  "an  assem- 
blage unique  in  Europe,  the  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages  made 
visible."  Though  over  ten  thousand  personages  are  repre- 
sented, decoration  is  kept  subordinate  to  structure  with  an 
instinct  for  discipline  inherent  in  the  best  Gothic  art- 

For  the  archceologist,  the  three  western  doors  are  of  prime 
importance,  last  of  the  Romanesque,  first  of  the  Gothic  portals, 
call  them  whichever  you  wish.     To  speak  of  a  transition  is 

»  fimile  MAle,  VaH  religieux  du  XII l*  siMe  en  France  (Paris.  A.  Colin,  1W8); 
ibid.,  Vart  reltyuux  delafindu  moyen  dge  en  France  (Paris,  A.  Colin,  1910). 
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to  be  metaphysical,  employing  words  for  what  has  no  exis- 
tence in  reality,  since  there  was  no  break  in  the  sequence  of 
sculpture  from  the  first  imaged  portals  of  French  Romanesque 
art,  at  Beaulieu,  Moissac,  Autun  and  V^zelay  to  those  at  Le 
Mans  and  Chartres,  and  to  that  masterpiece  of  Gothic  sculp- 
ture, the  portal  of  Our  Lady  under  the  northwest  tower  of 
Paris  Cathedral. 

For  the  making  of  his  three  western  doors  at  Chartres, 
Bishop  Geoffrey  de  Leves  must  have  obtained  workers  from 
his  friend.  Abbot  Suger  of  St.  Denis.  Archaic  enough  seem 
these  kings  and  queens  with  their  strange,  haimting  faces, 
their  slim,  parallel  feet,  with  their  slender  figures  more  archi- 
tectural than  sculptural  as  they  stand  against  the  pillars  to 
which  they  conform,  yet  none  the  less  they  show  freedom 
from  the  stereotyped  Byzantine  traditions.  The  attitudes 
are  less  rigid  than  in  previous  column  statues,  and  personality 
is  dawning  in  the  faces.  The  Madonna  is  own  sister  of  the 
Eastern  empress  of  St.  Anne's  door  at  Paris,  made  about 
fifteen  years  later  under  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully. 

The  "celestial  portal"  of  Chartres  portrayed  the  life  of 
Christ  from  his  birth  to  his  ascension.  At  the  northern  doors 
of  the  transept  was  set  forth  the  Creation,  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  Our  Lady  was  especially  honored.  And 
the  southern  portal  commemorated  from  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  to  his  second  advent  at  the  Last  Judgment.  It  was  the 
custom  to  represent  this  last  scene  at  the  west  fagade,  where 
it  might  be  illumined  by  the  setting  sun  of  the  world's  final 
day,  the  dies  tree  long  dreaded.  But  since  the  west  portal  of 
Chartres  had  followed  a  Romanesque  tradition  by  carving 
in  its  place  of  honor  a  Christ  in  the  elliptical  aureole  of 
eternity,  accompanied  by  the  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists,the 
Last  Judgment  was  rel^ated  to  the  transept's  south  entrance. 

Between  the  two  lateral  portals  of  Chartres  there  is  little 
choice.  In  them  Gothic  sculpture  appears  in  full  bloom. 
Each  is  a  national  heritage.  In  the  first  plan  of  tlie  transept 
the  entrances  lacked  their  magnificent  porches  begun  as 
afterthoughts    (about    1240),   but   so   well    adjusted   to   the 
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doors  that  they  appear  to  be  of  the  same  date.  Among  the 
seven  hundred  statues  at  the  northern  entrance,  some  show 
that  they  were  portrait  studies,  but  it  is  mere  hypothesis  to 
give  names  to  them.  Not  a  statue  was  placed  haphazard. 
A  prearranged  dogmatic  scheme  was  consistently  followed, 
since  to  the  mediaeval  mind  art  was  before  all  else  a  teacher. 
Our  Lady  stands  at  the  central  door,  accompanied  by  ten 
big  figures  representing  Melchisedek,  Abraham,  Moses,  Samuel, 
and  David  on  her  right,  and  Isaac,  Jeremiah,  Simeon,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  St.  Peter  on  her  left.  They  are  the  patriachs 
who  prefigured  her  Son  and  the  prophets  who  foretold  Him, 
and  the  two  who  witnessed  His  coming,  one  as  foreteller,  the 
other  to  be  His  symbol  in  the  futm-e.  Each  personified  a 
period  of  history:  "Fathers  of  the  people,  pillars  of  humanity, 
contemporaries  of  the  first  days  of  the  world,  they  seem  to 
belong  to  another  himianity  than  ours.  They  are  to  be 
counted  among  the  most  extraordinary  images  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  It  is  inevitable  that  M.  M&le  be  quoted  on  all  points 
of  mediaeval  iconography. 

Usually  under  each  large  statue  was  carved  a  pedestal 
scene  having  some  connection  with  it.  Thus  beneath  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  is  a  negro;  beneath  Balaam,  his  ass.  At  the 
south  porch,  under  St.  Jerome,  translator  of  the  Bible,  is 
the  Synagogue  with  bandaged  eyes,  and  under  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  is  a  crouching  scribe,  who  cranes  his  neck  to  see 
the  saint,  for  the  legend  was  that  one  day  as  the  pope  dictated 
to  his  secretary,  a  long  pause  came,  and  the  scribe  peeped 
through  the  curtain  that  hung  between  them  and  saw  a 
dove  perched  on  the  saint's  shoulder,  symbolic  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  directing  him.  St.  George  and  St.  Theodore  garbed 
as  crusaders  are  the  only  youthful  images  at  the  south  porch, 
and  must  have  been  studied  from  some  of  St.  Louis'  knights. 

At  her  entranceways  Chartres  set  forth  the  calendar  of 
months  in  small  medallioned  all^ories,  and  here  and  at 
Amiens,  Paris,  and  Rheims  was  given  a  complete  system  of 
moral  philosophy  through  the  contrast  of  virtues  with  vices. 
On  the  north  fagade  of  Chartres  is  carved  "Libertas"  under 
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the  image  of  a  virtue.  Bishop  John  of  Salisbury  would  have 
approved  this:  **For  there  is  nothing  more  glorious  than 
freedom,"  he  wrote,  **save  virtue,  if  indeed  freedom  may  be 
rightly  severed  from  virtue,  for  all  who  know  anything  know 
that  true  freedom  has  no  other  source." 

In  structural  technique  the  fenestration  of  Chartres  was 
a  stride  forward,  and  both  the  cathedrals  of  Paris  and  Soissons 
learned  immediately  from  its  clearstory  arrangement — the  first 
attempt  to  fill  with  colored  glass  the  entire  space  between 
the  active  wall  shafts.  "In  certain  parts  of  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres,"  says  M.  Male,  **is  a  magnificent  amplitude,  a 
superabundance  of  power.  Each  of  the  nave's  windows  is 
surmounted  by  an  immense  rose  as  wide  as  the  bay,  a  con- 
ception as  proud  as  ever  an  architect  realized.  It  is  one 
of  those  flashes  of  genius  such  as  came  to  Michael  Angelo. 
Those  great  orbs  of  light,  those  wheels  of  fire  that  dart  spark- 
ling rays  are  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  cathedral."* 

Notre  Dame  has  preserved  over  two  hundred  of  the  ancient, 
imaged  windows.  The  oldest  and  the  best  are  three  large 
lancets  under  the  western  rose  which,  like  the  Royal  Portal 
beneath  them,  are  the  work  of  Suger's  craftsmen  who  came 
here  from  St.  Denis.  One  of  these  noted  windows  relates  the 
childhood  of  Christ,  another  His  Passion  and  Resurrection, 
and  the  third  is  a  tree  of  Jesse,  similar  to  one  in  St.  Denis.* 
The  iron  bars  supporting  the  sheet  of  glass  do  not  conform 
to  the  outline  of  the  medallions,  hence  it  is  somew*hat  more 
difficult  to  decipher  the  scenes  than  in  Xlll-century  work. 
None  the  less,  these,  the  oldest  windows  of  the  cathedral,  are  the 
[KH'r  of  any  colored  glass  ever  made,  because  of  their  inherent 

'  ^mile  MAle.  L'Art  aUemand  et  Vari  franqaU  du  moyen  d{fe  (Paris,  A.  Colin,  1017). 

*  "Lovelier  color  the  band  of  man  has  not  produced.  There  are  times  when  human 
art  seems  to  be  something  more  than  mortal;  when  it  rises  to  heights  infinitely  above 
the  ordinary  achievements  of  men.  French  glass  of  the  XII  century  is  such  an  art. 
It  is  impossible  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  these  translucent  mosaics  without  experi- 
rncing  a  depth  of  lesthetic  emotion  that  at  once  disarms  the  critical  faculty.  Such 
sc*a9Uous  beauty  of  tone,  such  richness  of  color,  has  been  equaled  by  no  painter  of  the 
Renaissance,  by  no  Hyuintine  worker  in  mosaics.  Yet  it  is  not  only  for  their  absolute 
U-auty.  but  also  for  their  perfectly  architectural  character  that  these  windows  claim 
unqualified  admiration.'*— Arthur  Kingslet  Pobteb,  Medietal  ArchUeciure  (New 
York  and  London,  1907),  vol.  t,  p.  108. 
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genius  for  decorative  effect  and  their  conscientious  work- 
manship. Many  a  pen  has  tried — in  vain — to  describe  the 
marvelous  deep  blue  which  blends  together  the  other  colors — 
the  streaky  ruby,  the  emerald  green,  the  sea-green  white,  the 
brownish  piu-ple  and  pink,  the  yellow  pot  metal. 

Even  after  the  opening  of  the  XIII  century  the  St.  Denis 
school  exerted  influence,  as  is  shown  by  the  Charlemagne- 
Roland  windows  in  Chartres'  ambulatory,  whose  outline  was 
taken  from  a  crusader  window  of  Suger*s  abbey.  The  majority 
of  Chartres'  windows  belong  to  the  early  XHI  century,  when 
the  city  was  mistress  of  the  vitrine  art  and  supplied  the 
cathedrals  of  Bourges,  Rouen,  Sens,  Laon,  Auxerre,  Tours, 
Le  Mans,  Poitiers,  and  even  Canterbury.  In  the  nave's 
north  aisle,  the  St.  Eustace  window  (the  third)  is  held  to  be 
of  faultless  artistry.  The  large  lancets  which  light  the  aisles 
scintillate  as  with  precious  jewels.  Only  some  five  or  six 
have  floral  scrolls  filling  the  spaces  between  the  medallions 
and  the  deep  border  that  surrounds  each  window;  in  France 
a  geometric  pattern  for  such  interstices  was  more  frequent. 

At  the  base  of  each  window  is  what  is  called  its  signature — 
a  medallion  which  usually  represents  the  avocation  of  the 
donors,  whether  kings,  knights,  priests,  butchers,  shoemakers, 
furriers,  or  water  carriers.  Thus  below  the  Charlemagne- 
Roland  windows  tradesmen  display  rich  fur  mantles,  and  we 
know  that  the  pelleiiers  were  the  donors.  Splendid  were  the 
gifts  of  the  old  artisan  guilds.  The  tanners  presented  an  apse- 
chapel  window  in  honor  of  St.  Thomas  Becket,  the  vintners 
one  that  related  the  story  of  Noe,  planter  of  vines.  An  over- 
powering sensation  it  must  have  been  for  those  mediaeval 
workmen  to  worship  beneath  the  vaults  they  themselves  had 
helped  to  build,  imder  the  windows  they  had  contributed. 
Kings  and  knights  were  their  fellow  donors,  but  in  the  ca- 
thedrals of  France  the  gifts  of  the  lowly  were  the  most  plenti- 
ful, a  Christian  quality  which  endured  till  the  XVI-centmy 
disunion. 

To  Chartres  St.  Louis  gave  a  window  in  honor  of  St.  Denis, 
patron  of  his  kingdom.     The  splendid   red   northern   rose, 
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"The  Rose  of  France,"  is  a  glorification  of  Our  Lady.  The 
donjons  of  Castile  adorn  it  in  honor  of  the  queen  regent. 
Directly  opposite  is  the  big  south  rose  presented  by  Blanche's 
enemy,  Pierre  Mauclerc,  who  tried  to  kidnap  Louis  IX  from 
Kis  mother,  but  who  was  to  die  fighting  the  infidels  under 
his  cousin  the  king,  as  did  Pierre  de  Courtenay,  another 
donor  of  a  window  at  Chartres.  Pierre  de  Dreux,  it  is  said, 
began  the  porch  before  the  southern  entrance  to  commem- 
orate his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  II,  Plantagenet.  Like  every  door  of  this 
church  of  the  resplendent  entranceways,  it  is  a  mass  of 
sculpture.  Mauclerc  was  grandson  of  the  builder  of  St. 
Yved  at  Braine,  and  brother  of  Archbishop  Henri  de  Dreux, 
who  donated  windows  to  his  cathedral  at  Rheims.  Below 
the  Dreux  rose  at  Chartres,  four  of  the  Prophets  are  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  four  Evangelists,  for  never  could 
those  generations,  enamored  of  symmetry,  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity to  weave  together  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

A  first  cousin  of  St.  Louis,  Ferdinand  IH,  the  saint-con- 
queror of  Seville  and  Cordova,  donated  to  Chartres  a  window 
commemorating  the  patron  of  Spain.  Three  times  was 
St.  James  honored  here,  so  popular  was  the  Santiago  Com- 
postela  pilgrimage.  St.  Martin  and  St.  Nicolas  of  Bari 
are  also  commemorated,  the  former  some  seven  times,  for 
it  pleased  the  voyagers  to  noted  shrines  to  record  their  travels. 
By  pilgrimages  French  art  and  song  spread  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

Single  monumental  figures  of  prophet  or  saint  were  used 
in  the  clearstory  windows  instead  of  small  medallions,  which 
would  be  indistinct  when  viewed  at  such  a  height.  Although 
most  of  the  windows  in  the  cathedral  belong  to  the  XHI 
century,  the  XV  century  is  represented  in  the  Venddme 
chapel,  b^un  in  1417  by  Louis  de  Bourbon,  an  ancestor  of 
Henry  IV.  Much  white  was  then  employed  for  the  better 
lighting  of  the  church,  and  the  straight  saddle-bars  of  Suger's 
time  were  again  made  use  of. 

No  attempt  was  made  for  perspective  in  the  earlier  glass, 
which  was  treated  like  a  translucent  mosaic;    relief  was  ob- 
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tained  by  the  skilled  juxtaposition  of  tones.  The  old  workers 
had  taught  themselves  many  of  the  secrets  of  optics.  They 
knew  that  designs  on  a  background  of  blue — an  expansive 
color — should  be  larger  than  those  on  red — an  absorbent. 
They  knew  that  blue  was  a  sedative,  that  red  excited  the 
vision,  and  that  yellow  stopped  contours,  hence  it  was  to 
be  employed  in  borders. 

It  is  not  of  technique  that  one  thinks  when  standing  face 
to  face  with  the  windows  of  Chartres.  "Create  in  me  a  new 
heart,  O  God!"  one  murmurs  when  gazing  at  them.  When  at 
noon  the  sun  renders  the  colors  dazzling  and  bewildering,  the 
cathedral  seems  to  be  chanting  ''Sanctus!  Sancius!  SanctusI^* 
with  the  seraphim  proclaiming  that  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord.  Live  coals  from  heaven's  high  altar  are 
the  windows  of  Chartres,  then,  cleansing  us  of  o\xr  iniquities; 
and  seeing  with  our  eyes  we  see,  and  hearing  with  our  ears 
we  hear,  and  understanding  with  our  heart  we  comprehend 
the  vision  and  are  converted  and  healed. 

When  evening  blots  out  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  in 
limiinous  obscurity  the  windows  hang  ethereally  in  space, 
they  are  psalms  of  intercession  and  penitence.  To  gaze  at 
such  windows  is  to  pray,  think  the  Levites  who  serve  in  this 
temple.  At  sunset  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  a  young 
student  of  theology  seated  with  his  back  to  the  choir,  his 
forgotten  breviary  open  on  his  knee,  gazing  spellbound  at 
the  western  lancets,  in  his  face  a  rapt  reverence,  indicating 
that  his  soul  is  in  prayer.  Each  evening  the  windows  of 
Abbot  Suger's  craftsmen  hymn  the  suave  and  lovely  Te 
Lucis  ante  which  ushers  in  night's  purity.  A  mediaeval 
cathedral  was  designed  for  the  Real  Presence,  and  without 
that  soul  of  all  ritual  it  stands  bereft.  Windows  such  as 
Chartres'  proclaim  the  miracle  of  the  Tabernacle  as  sym- 
bolically as  do  those  pillars  of  humanity  sculptiu'ed  by  the 
northern  doors,  Melchisedek  and  Peter,  types  of  the  Christ, 
each  holding  a  chalice,  or  as  do  the  transept's  outspread 
arms  that  recall  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  reneweji  daily  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
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That  Chartres  Cathedral  has  preserved  its  wealth  of  colored 
glass  is  proof  that  it  canie  gently  through  the  ages;  more- 
over, it  was  constructed  solidly,  being  a  pioneer  in  the  use 
of  flying  buttresses  with  double  arches  united  by  an  arcature. 
Its  lower  walls  never  were  weakened  by  the  insertion  of  side 
chapels,  those  customary  XlV-century  additions.  That 
academic  period  built  at  Chartres  merely  the  semi-detached 
chapel  of  St.  Piat,  to  which  a  stair  ascends  from  the  ambu- 
latory. In  the  XVTII  century  some  well-intentioned  but 
misguided  canons  of  the  cathedral  lined  their  sanctuary 
with  neo-classic  marbles  and  stucco,  and  cluttered  the  plain 
wall  spaces  over  the  pier  arches  with  needless  ornament. 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  entire  demolition  of  the 
big  church  was  proposed,  but  happily  the  embarrassment 
of  how  to  dispose  of  such  a  mountain  of  stone  prevented  the 
vandalism.  Lead  was  stripped  from  the  roof  to  make  bullets 
and  pennies.  In  the  XIX  century  the  vast  timber  covering 
of  the  masonry  vaults,  called  la  JoreU  was  burned,  but  the 
new  steep-pitched  roof  covered  with  lead  has  taken  on  a 
greenish  hue  that  blends  well  with  the  ancient  gray  stones. 

The  easy  hill  of  the  town  serves  as  pedestal  for  Chartres 
Cathedral.  Walk  through  the  little  city,  whose  air  of  cold 
propriety  is  very  typical  of  French  provincial  life,  pass  through 
the  Porte  Guillaume,  and  from  the  boulevard  beside  the 
stream'  studv  the  chief  edifice  of  this  Beauce  which  is  "the 
granary  of  France."  Observe  how  salient  are  the  transept 
arms.  Another  Romanesque  trait  is  the  placing  of  two 
towers — unfinished  here — l>etween  choir  and  transept.  What 
Huysmans  called  tlie  maigreur  distinguie  of  youth  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  this  church.  In  Rheims,  the  next  begun  of  the 
big  Gothic  cathedrals,  is  no  trace  of  youth's  structural  plainness. 

As  you  sit  by  the  stream  watching  Notre  Dame  of  Chartres, 
its  Flamboyant  Gothic  tower,  perfect  of  its  kind,  seems  to 
ride  imperiously  over  the  nave;  none  the  less  it  will  be  the 
weather-beaten  southwest  tower  on  which  the  eye  will  linger 
longest.  Though  it  was  designed  to  accompany  a  church 
of  lesser  proportions,  though  it  labors  under  the  disadvantage 
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of  being  overtopped  by  its  sister  beacon,  nothing  can  diminish 
its  unparalleled  unity.  Virile,  virginal,  aerial,  majestic, 
venerable  in  youth  and  youthful  in  its  venerable  age,  the 
clocher  vieux  of  Chartres  is  one  of  the  supreme  things  of  the 
national  art,  '^full  of  sweet  dreams  and  health  and  quiet 
breathing." 

THE  CATHEDRAL   OF   RHEIMS' 

The  nation  that  made  a  compact  with  God  at  the  baptismal  font  of 
Rheims  will  be  converted  and  will  return  to  her  first  vocation.  Her  errors 
may  not  go  unpunished,  but  the  child  of  such  virtues,  of  so  many  sighs, 
of  so  many  tears,  will  not  perish.  A  day  will  come,  and  we  hope  it  may 
not  long  tarry,  when  France,  like  Saul  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  will  be 
enveloped  in  a  supernal  light  whence  will  proceed  a  voice,  asking:  **Why 
persecutest  thou  me?  Rise  up  and  wash  the  stains  that  disfigure  thee. 
Go,  first-bom  of  the  Church,  predestined  nation,  race  of  election,  go  carry  as 
in  the  past  my  name  before  all  the  peoples  and  before  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth." — ^Address  of  Pope  Pius  X,  in  1912,  to  the  visiting  French  cardinab. 

The  other  two  of  the  four  great  cathedrals  have  no  setting 
equal  to  the  hill  pedestal  of  Chartres  or  to  the  river  island 
of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris.  Seldom  is  a  French  cathedral 
surrounded  by  the  pleasant  precincts  and  cloisters  preserved 
by  the  English  minsters,  and  Rheims  Cathedral  is  no  excep- 
tion in  its  abrupt  rise  from  flat  city  streets.  Its  druidical 
massiveness  can  easily  dispense  with  a  pedestal.  Rheims 
imposes  itself.  Even  in  the  night  its  prodigy  of  magnificence 
endures.     "The  huge  bas-relief  is  always  there  in  the  dark- 

^  Congrh  ArchSologique,  1911,  Rheims,  p.  19,  the  cathedral;  p.  57,  St.  Remi,  L. 
Demaison;  Louis  Demaison,  Album  de  la  caihSdrale  de  Rheims  (Paris,  1902),  2  vols., 
folio;  ibid.f  La  caihSdrale  de  Rheims  (Collection,  Petites  Monographies),  (Paris,  H. 
Laurens,  1910) ;  Abb4  Cerf,  UiHoire  et  description  de  Notre  Dame  de  Rheims  (Rheims, 
Dubois,  1861),  2  vols.,  8vo;  Alphonse  Gossct,  La  caihSdrale  de  Rheims  (Paris  and 
Rheims,  1894),  folio;  ibid.,  Rheims  monumental  (Rheims,  1880),  12mo;  Anthyme 
Saint-Paul,  **  La  cath6drale  de  Rheims,  au  XIII®  si^le,**  in  Bulletin  Monumental,  1906, 
vol.  70,  p.  288;  £.  Moreau-Nelatoa,  La  caihSdrale  de  Rheims  (Paris,  1915);  Mon- 
seigneur  Landrieux,  La  caihSdrale  dc  Rheims  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1917) ;  Louis  Br^hier, 
La  caihSdrale  de  Rheims  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1919);  Max  Sainsaulieu,  Rheims  avant 
la  guerre  (Paris,  H.  Laurens);  Vitry,  La  caihSdrale  de  Rheims,  architecture  et  sculpture 
(Paris,  Longuet,  1913);  Ch.  Loriquet,  Les  tapisseries  de  Notre  Dame  de  Rheims;  H. 
Bazin,  Une  vieille  citS  de  France,  Rheims;  monuments  et  histoire  (Rheims,  Michaud, 
1900),  4to;  Louise  Pillion,  Les  sculpteurs  Jranqais  du  XIII*  siMe  (CoUectioii,  Lea 
mattres  de  Tart),  (Paris);  £mile  Lambin,  Flore  des  grandes  caihSdrales  (Paris,  1897); 
Vitry  et  Bri^re,  Documents  de  sculpture  frangaise  au  moyen  Age  (Paris,  Longuet,  1900). ' 
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ness,"  wrote  Rodin.  "'I  cannot  distinguish  it,  but  I  feel  it. 
Its  beauty  persists.  It  triumphs  over  shadows  and  forces 
me  to  admire  its  powerful  black  harmony.  It  fills  my  window, 
it  almost  hides  the  sky.  How  explain  why,  even  when  envd- 
oped  in  night,  this  cathedral  loses  nothing  of  its  beauty? 
Does  the  power  of  that  beauty  transcend  the  senses,  that 
the  eye  sees  what  it  sees  not?  ...  0  Nuiil  tu  es  plus  grande 
id  que  pariout  aiUeursT^^ 

The  "masters  of  the  living  stone*'  who  built  Rheims  Cathe- 
dral are  known  to  us  to-day.  Their  names  were  commem- 
orated  in  a  labyrinth  that  once  formed  part  of  the  nave's 
pavement,  a  drawing  of  which  has  been  unearthed  by  M. 
Louis  Demaison.  The  obliterated  figure  in  the  middle  of 
the  labyrinth  no  doubt  represented  the  bishop  who  laid  the 
foundation  stone.  He  was  Alberic  de  Humbert,  formerly 
archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  while  the  bishops  Maurice 
and  Eudes  de  Sully  were  raising  that  cathedral.  Builder 
and  crusader,  Alberic  was  a  true  product  of  his  age.  He 
marched  into  Languedoc,  in  1208,  to  chastise  the  Albigensian 
heretics;  he  attended  Innocent  Ill's  great  Council  of  the 
Lateran  in  1214,  and  when  he  ventured  again  to  the  East 
to  take  part  in  the  crusade  of  Jean  de  Brienne,  he  was  cap- 
tured by  Saracens  and  ransomed  by  the  Spanish  knights  of 
Calatrava.     He  died  on  the  return  journey,  1218. 

For  a  man  of  such  energy,  it  could  have  been  with  slight 
regret  that  he  witnessed,  in  May,  1210,  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  decrepit  church  he  had  inherited,  one  of  whose 
builders  had  been  Archbishop  Hincmar  in  the  IX  century. 
That  early  cathedral  of  Rheims  had  been  redressed  with  a 
facade  by  Archbishop  Sampson,  a  friend  of  Abbot  Suger's, 
and  among  the  prelates  who  attended  the  memorable  dedi- 
cation of  St.  Denis.  His  Primary  Gothic  work,  wiped  out  in 
the  conflagration  of  1210,  was  a  loss  indeed  for  art. 

Bishop  Alberic  de  Humbert  set  vigorously  to  work,  and 
within  a  year  of  the  fire  had  laid  the  comer  stone  of  the  present 
cathedral  (1211).    By  1241  services  were  held  in  the  finished 

^Auguste  Rodin.  Lm  eatlUdraUs  <U  France  (Pkria»  CoUn.  1014). 
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choir.  An  archbishop  of  the  Dreux  line  (1227-40)  gave 
windows  to  the  upper  apse,  and  although  he  and  the  towns- 
folk were  at  bitter  odds,  the  building  of  the  great  church 
by  both  prelate  and  people  went  on  unabated.  The  imperious 
Henri  de  Dreux,  like  Pierre  Mauclerc,  the  donor  of  Chartres' 
south  rose,  was  a  grandson  of  that  brother  of  King  Louis 
VII  who  built  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Yved  at  Braine  on 
the  highway  between  Rheims  and  Soissons.  While  the  ca- 
thedral of  Rheims  was  building,  another  of  its  archbishops 
was  a  Joinville,  and  in  1270  its  sixtieth  ruler  died  on  St. 
Louis'  last  crusade. 

The  plan  of  the  cathedral  was  made  by  Jean  d'Orbais,  who 
had  watched  the  erection  of  the  abbatial  (1180)  in  his  native 
town  of  Orbais,^  a  church  modeled  on  the  choir  of  St.  Remi 
which  the  celebrated  schoolman  Pierre  de  Celle  had  built 
from  1170  to  1180.  Thus  Orbais  is  the  intermediary  between 
the  big  abbey  church  of  Rheims  and  Rheims  Cathedral. 

For  twenty  years  Jean  d'Orbais  directed  the  works  at 
Rheims,  so  stated  the  inscription  in  the  labyrinth;  and  on 
his  death  Jean  de  Loup  became  directing  architect  for  sixteen 
years  (1231-47),  diu*ing  which  the  transept  and  its  portals 
were  constructed.  The  third  architect,  Gaucher  de  Rheims 
(1250-69),  began  the  west  portals  and  worked  on  the 
nave.  In  his  precious  notebook,  Villard  de  Honnecourt 
sketched  a  bay  of  the  nave  before  1260.  The  fourth  master- 
of -works  at  Rheims,  whose  name  was  inscribed  in  the  labyrinth, 
was  Bernard  de  Soissons.  He  worked  here  for  thirty-five 
years;  the  inscription  states  that  he  made  five  bays  of  the 
nave — ^no  doubt  the  westernmost  ones — ^and  that  he  opened 
the  big  O,  the  rose  window  of  twelve  mammoth  petals  that 
flowers  in  the  west  facade,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
designs  of  the  age.  By  the  end  of  the  XIH  century,  therefore, 
Rheims  Cathedral  was  completed  in  its  main  parts.    Carried 

*  The  Benedictines*  church  at  Orbais  (Mame),  between  Rheims  and  ChAlons,  oQn- 
tains  some  exceptionally  good  Xlll-century  windows.  Its  nave  has  been  destroyed* 
but  the  transept  and  the  choir,  with  its  radiating  chapels  (c.  1200),  survive.  The 
World  War  swept  over  Orbais,  but  the  abbatial  is  unharmed.  H^ron  de  Villefosse* 
Abbaye  tTOrbais  (Paris,  1892). 
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on  with  scarcely  a  pause,  and  always  after  the  original  plan  of 
Jean  d'Orbais,  the  great  church  kept  its  unity  throughout. 
The  first  four  architects  who  during  a  century  had  directed 
the  works  were  succeeded  by  Robert  de  Coucy,  to  whom  for 
a  time  was  erroneously  attributed  the  original  plan,  but  who 
really  continued  to  build  the  elaborate  west  facade. 

That  frontispiece  of  Rheims  Cathedral,  with  its  cloud  of 
witnesses,  is  a  culmination  of  Gothic  art.  Some  have  called 
it  a  work  of  the  XTV  century,  but  the  labyrinth,  set  in  the 
pavement  before  Robert  de  Coucy 's  day,  distinctly  attributed 
the  placing  of  the  big  rose  window  to  Bernard  de  Soissons, 
who  was  in  the  city  till  1298.  Also  a  text  of  1299  refers  to 
one  of  the  west  towers,  and  the  armor  worn  in  the  David- 
Goliath  group  of  the  gable  is  of  the  1280  type.  All  critics 
acknowledge  that  the  big  statues  of  the  portals  belong  in 
main  part  to  the  golden  period  of  Gothic  sculpture,  and 
were  done  between  1250  and  1260.*  The  images  under  the 
southwest  tower  had  been  prepared  about  thirty  years  earlier, 
in  the  time  of  Jean  d'Orbais.  The  facade  of  Rheims  inspired 
many  a  later  Gothic  frontispiece — Meaux,  Tours,  Rouen, 
Troyes,  and  Abbeville. 

The  cathedral  went  on  perfecting  itself  in  detail,  and  was 
nearing  a  complete  finish  when,  four  months  after  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  Jeanne  d*Arc  brought  her  king  to  be 
crowned  in  the  city  where  two  hundred  years  earlier  St. 
Louis  had  been  anointed.  Three  gentlemen  of  Anjou  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  queen  of  Charles  VII,  Marie  of  Anjou,  and  to 
her  mother,  Jolande  of  Aragon,  to  describe  the  ceremonies  at 
Rheims  on  that  fifth  day  of  August,  1429.  As  the  crown  was 
set  on  the  king*s  head  trumpets  rang  out,  till  it  seemed  that 
tlie  vaults  would  crack,  and  everj'  man  cried  **iVoe(/"  and  drew 
his  sword.  A  fair  sight  it  was  to  see  the  gallant  bearing  of 
Jeanne  the  Maid  as  she  stood  by  the  king,  holding  the  banner 
she  cherisheil  more  than  tlie  sword. 


'  It  has  bera  suggested  that  about  1260  a  fafacje  then  tinng  was  dismounted  and 
moved  fonR'ard.  to  allow  for  the  iojertion  of  several  more  bays  in  the  nave,  but  the 
idea  remains  a  h>'pothesis. 
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At  her  trial  in  Rouen  even  her  standard  was  used  against 
her.  "Why,"  asked  her  judges,  "was  yoiu*  banner  carried 
into  the  chiux^h  of  Rheims  to  the  consecration  rather  than 
those  of  the  other  captains?"  And  Jeanne  made  one  of  her 
ringing  answers :  "  It  had  been  in  the  fray,  siu-ely  there  was  good 
reason  it  should  be  at  the  victory  " — d  la  peine  .  .  .  d  Vhonneur — 
her  phrase  was  to  become  a  proverb  of  France.^  Jeanne  liked 
fair  play.  In  her  army  she  would  tolerate  no  pillage,  nor  eat 
of  food  which  she  thought  had  been  so  obtained.  But  then 
Jeanne  had  no  KuUur.  She  was  merely  an  unlettered  peasant 
girl  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  called  it  plain  thieving  to  carry 
off  household  goods  in  an  invaded  country.  For  her  good 
friends  of  Rheims  la  bonne  Lorraine  kept  a  warm  place  in  her 
memory,  as  her  letter  to  them  showed:  ^^Mes  chiers  et  bons 
amis  les  bons  et  loyaulx  Franxois  de  la  citS  de  Rains,  Jehanne 
la  PiLceUe  vousfaict  d  savoir  de  ses  nouveUes  .  .  .  je  vous  promeci 
et  certify  que  je  ne  vous  abandonneray  poinct.'* 

Not  many  years  after  that  national  hoiu*  of  rejoicing  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims  suffered  a  disaster  which  put  a  stop  to 
further  construction;  henceforth  only  restorations  went  on. 
In  1481  some  careless  plumbers  set  on  fire  the  timber  over- 
roof  and  the  molten  lead  ran  like  a  river  into  the  streets. 
Many  a  citizen  perished  in  the  effort  to  check  the  flames. 
The  stone  roof  of  the  cathedral  stood  firm,  justifying  those 
generations  whose  life  struggle  had  been  the  problem  how  to 
cover  their  chm-ches  endm-ingly.  Though  all  France  con- 
tributed, the  huge  edifice  was  never  to  be  crowned  by  the  six 
spires  of  Jean  d'Orbais'  plan;  yet  even  as  it  is,  Rheims  pre- 
sents the  ideal  exterior  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

The  main  fagade  was  made  most  appropriately  a  thing  of 
pomp  and  circumstance,  regal  and  gorgeous  for  the  royal 
coronations.  No  need  to  hang  such  walls  with  tapestries  for 
the  feast.  The  three  deep  portals  were  united  as  one  by 
means  of  an  unbroken  line  of  thirty  or  more  large  images, 

1  £.  O'Reilly,  Les  deux  proc^  de  condamnatian  ,  ,  .  de  Jeanne  d^Are^  eighUi  inter- 
rogation,  March  17,  1431.  '*U  avail  ^ti  li  la  peine,  c'^tait  bien  raison  qu'il  f&t  k 
rhonneur."     (Paris,  Plon,  1868),  2  vols. 
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deriving  from  similar  arrays  at  Chartres  and  Amiens,  but 
possessing  a  pronounced  indigenous  genius.  In  the  groups  of 
the  Annunciation  and  the  Presentation  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  a 
figure  of  spotless  piu*ity,  meek  and  infinitely  touching  in  her 
little  mantle  that  falls  in  straight  simplicity  from  her  slender 
shoulders.  "By  humility  the  holy  Virgin  merited  to  become 
the  mother  of  God,"  was  the  answer  given  by  St.  Isabelle  of 
France,  the  only  sister  of  St.  Louis,  when  asked  why  she 
named  her  convent  at  Longchamp,  L'Humilit6-Notre-Dame. 
A  very  different  Virgin  is  that  in  the  Visitation  group.  She 
and  St.  Elizabeth  are  draped  voluminously  like  stately  Roman 
matrons.  Those  two  statues  (imitated  by  Bambiu*g  Cathedral 
in  1280)  must  have  been  inspired  by  some  work  of  antiquity, 
of  which  Rheims  possessed  a  number.  Classic  influences  in 
the  imagery  of  northern  France  during  the  Middle  Ages  was 
transitory,  however.  First  and  last  mediaeval  sculpture  was  a 
building-stone  sculpture. 

In  the  eyes  and  on  the  lips  of  a  few  of  the  entranceway 
statues  hovered  a  half-smile,  a  fleeting,  rare  expression  which, 
long  centuries  before,  the  Greek  sculptors  preceding  Phidias 
had  achieved.  Again,  at  the  Renaissance,  Da  Vinci  was 
obsessed  by  the  same  expression,  "born  of  a  miracle,  meant 
to  gladden  men's  souls  forever."  To-day,,  the  angel  image 
La  Sourire  stands  headless  at  the  portal  under  the  north 
tower. 

Not  only  was  the  west  frontispiece  of  Rheims  imique,  but 
its  transept  facades  would  have  distinguished  any  cathedral. 
One  of  the  three  doors  of  the  north  facade  is  composed  of 
fragments  from  a  monument  which  had  been  in  the  Roman- 
esque metropolitan  burned  in  1210.  The  middle  door  com- 
memorates local  saints,  for  cathedrals  were  historians  and 
linked  the  generations  with  that  continuance  of  tradition 
which  makes  the  strength  of  a  race.  To  honor  their  spiritual 
forefathers  was  held  to  be  patriotism  by  those  believing 
generations.  At  both  west  and  north  facades  was  an  image  of 
St.  Nicaise,  the  eleventh  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  l)een 
martyred  as  he  knelt  by  his  cathedral  door.     Tradition  relates 
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that  he  was  reciting  the  Psalmist's  words,  "My  soul  is  bowed 
to  earth,"  when  the  Vandals  struck  off  his  head,  and  that  the 
severed  head  finished  the  verse:  "Verify  me,  O  Lord,  according 
to  thy  word/'^ 

The  fifteenth  bishop  (469-633),  St.  Remigius,  apostle  of 
the  Franks,  is  honored  by  a  statue.  In  the  cathedral  of  his 
day  he  baptized  Clovis,  and  thus  made  France  the  fiirst 
orthodox  Christian  kingdom  of  the  West,  since  Gaul's  other 
conquerors  had  fallen  into  the  Arian  heresy.  Many  an 
archbishop  of  Rheims  played  a  foremost  part  in  the  life  of 
the  nation.  The  military  prowess  of  Turpin,  the  twenty- 
seventh  prelate  here,  is  related  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland.^ 
The  forty-first  archbishop  was  the  learned  Gerbert,  who 
died  Pope  Sylvester  II  (1003).  He  made  the  cathedral 
school  famous,  among  his  pupils  being  the  king's  son  and 
Bishop  Fulbert  of  Chartres. 

One  of  the  students  in  Rheims  in  that  age  was  St.  Bruno 
of  Cologne,  founder  of  the  Carthusian  Order.  For  long 
years  he  directed  the  cathedral  school,  guiding  the  people 
during  the  misrule  of  a  scandalous  archbishop.  A  pupil 
of  his  at  Rheims  became  Urban  II,  who  instigated  the  First 
Crusade.  And  a  century  later  one  of  his  ablest  and  holiest 
sons,  St.  Hugh  of  Avalon,  built  the  cathedral  choir  of  Lincoln, 
as  well  as  its  small  transept,  and  part  of  the  big  transept — 
the  oldest  examples  of  Early-English  Gothic.  In  1180,  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  Guillaume  de  Champagne,  crowned 
as  king  his  nephew,  Philippe-Auguste.     Only  those  shepherds 

^  During  this  summer  of  1920  excavations  made  under  Rheims  Cathedral  have 
brought  to  light  vestiges  of  the  cathedral  of  the  Virgin,  founded  by  St.  Nicaise  in  401. 
Three  Roman  arches  in  good  condition  support  the  venerable  nave,  in  a  comer  of 
whose  floor  was  found  buried  sacred  images  of  ivory  most  beautifully  carved.  Evi- 
dently they  had  been  hidden  to  save  them  from  the  invading  Vandab. 

*  **  £t  les  Frangais  disent:    Quel  grand  courage! 
Avec  Turpin  la  croix  est  bien  gard6c!** 
RoUnd  addressed  the  dead  archbishop  on  the  field  of  Roncevaux: 

" Eh!    Chevalier  de  bonne  aire,  hooune  noble, 
Nul  ne  sut  mieux,  depuis  les  saints  apdtres 
La  foi  garder  et  convertir  les  honmies: 
Du  paradis  lui  soit  la  porte  ouverte!** 

— La  Chanson  de  Roland  (Edition,  A.  d*Avril). 
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of  the  flock  who  attained  to  canonized  sainthood  were  honored 
bv  statues  at  the  church  entrances. 

The  Beau  Dieu  of  Rheims  of  most  benign  majesty  is  the 
central  image  of  the  transept's  northern  fagade.  Surmount- 
ing it  is  a  Last  Judgment  that  speaks  well  for  the  honesty 
of  the  clerics  whose  pupils  were  the  sculptors.  Here  at  the 
king's  own  basilica,  whither  he  came  for  the  most  brilliant 
hour  of  his  life,  ivas  sculptured  a  crowned  monarch,  as  the 
front  figure,  marching  to  hell,  and  behind  him  walked  a 
bishop.  No  Pharisees  were  the  men  of  the  XHI  century. 
Sin  was  sin,  and  all  men  were  equal  before  sin's  punishment. 

There  are  statues  on  the  towers  of  that  same  north  frontis- 
piece to  which  names  have  been  given.  One  has  been  called 
Philippe-Auguste,  and  it  certainly  was  a  portrait  study, 
whether  or  not  it  represented  the  most  able  monarch  of  the 
feudal  ages,  the  victor  of  Bouvines,  who  tripled  the  area  of 
France  and  under  whom  was  begun  almost  every  Gothic 
cathedral  in  the  land.  The  name  of  his  grandson,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  given  to  another  image.  In  a  niche  of  the  fagade 
stands  a  charming  Eve  holding  a  very  medisevai  serpent. 

One  can  merely  indicate,  in  passing,  the  astounding  wealth 
of  Rheims — five  thousand  images  whose  verve  and  fecundity 
are  marvelous.  "If  your  heart  is  right,  all  creatures  will 
be  for  vou  a  book  of  holv  doctrine,"  so  thev  dared  to  carve 
clown,  dog,  cat,  or  sheep  on  pinnacle,  or  in  hidden  nook, 
and  their  flora  was  as  generous  as  their  fauna.  A  local  botanist 
has  found  that  every  leaf  growing  to-day  by  the  roadsides 
was  reproduced  in  the  cathedral.  It  was  only  natural  that 
in  riuunpagne  the  vine  leaf  should  be  popular;  on  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  nave  a  pleasant  vintage  scene  is  represented. 

If  the  gorgeous  west  approaches  of  the  Cathedral-Royal 
were  suited  for  earthly  pageantry,  its  eastern  end  paid  homage, 
in  holier  simplicity,  to  the  Spiritual  King.  Around  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  apse  was  set  a  guard  of  angels,  each  carry- 
ing an  emblem  of  the  Passion,  or  of  its  symbol,  the  Mass — 
chalice,*  censer,  missal,  spear — and  the  procession  met  at 
the  Christ  image  placed  in  the  center  of  the  curving  walL 
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The  ordinance  was  derived  from  Byzantine  art.  Many  an 
artist  has  said  of  the  apse  sculpture  of  Rbeims  that  the 
Greeks  can  show  no  lovelier  work.  A  few  years  later,  more 
angelic  thrones,  dominations,  and  powers  were  set  around 
this,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Angels.  A  seraphic  sentry  adorned 
each  buttress  and  at  the  same 
time  increased  its  counterbutting 
force,  and  were  agents  toward  the 
swifter  grounding  of  the  load. 

And  now,  having  touched  su- 
perficially on  the  exterior  of  this 
inexhaustible  church,  let  us  st^ 
inside  its  imaged  doors.  On  the 
inner  wall  of  the  three  western 
portals  is  an  elaborate  decoration 
found  nowhere  else.  Tier  upon 
tier  of  statues  shrined  in  foliage- 
covered  niches  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  triforium.  Never  has  a  wall 
been  more  glorified  both  within 
and  without.  Lavish  leaf  orna- 
mentation forms  the  capitab  of 
the  piers.  Each  pier  consists  of 
a  circular  shaft  cantoned  by  four 
lesser  columns;  the  capitals  of  the  latter  are  divided  into 
two  stories  because  their  diameter  is  less — a  skillful  con- 
trivance that  solves  the  diflSculty  of  grouping  pillars  of 
different  sizes. 

The  nave  of  Rheims  was  never  weakened  by  the  addition 
of  side  chapels,  which  always  diminishes  the  integrity  of  an 
edifice.     In  fact,  the  lower  walls  *  as  well  as  the  piers  were 

'  Along  tbe  tower  valU  or  the  side  sUles  of  Rhains  hung  splendid  Upettries,  "coior 
of  incense,  Bilver-gr&y  dashed  with  blue,  nith  red."  They  related  Our  lady's  life 
and  were  given  in  1530  by  the  isiutly  archbishop.  Robert  de  Lenoncourt,  the  Mme 
who  presented  to  St.  Remi'i  monastery  church  other  sumptuous  embroideries,  and 
who  remade  as  Flamboyant  Gothic  St.  lUroi's  south  fa^e.  The  tapestriet  of  RheiiM 
were  saved  from  the  wrecked  city  and  exhibited  in  Paris  during  the  World  War  fot 
the  benefit  of  the  refugees.  It  is  said  that  a  certain  number  of  the  itained-^Ui 
windows  of  the  cathedral  were  dismounted  in  time  to  escape  annihilation. 
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made  oversolid  for  what  they  bear,  since  it  had  not  yet  been 
learned  how  to  apply  exactly  the  right  counterforce  to  the 
pressure  of  the  vaulting.  Amiens  was  to  be  the  first  to  achieve 
that  perfect  equilibrium. 

The  interior  proportions  of  Rheims  are  harmonious;  the 
side  aisles  are  relatively  right  with  the  central  vessel,  and  the 
nave  leads  up  well  to  the  sanctuary,  which,  inside  and  out,  is 
beyond  criticism.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  interior  of  this 
cathedral  has  not  the  slender  upwardness  of  Amiens  nor  the 
ascetic  holiness  pf  Chartres.  It  stands  more  than  it  soars. 
It  praises  the  deity  in  another  fashion  than  does  the  mystic 
cathedral.  The  keynote  here  is  a  right-minded  human  splendor. 
Robust  and  majestic,  this  is  the  chiux^h  for  state  pageants,  the 
regal  temple  for  national  festivals. 

Alas!  poor  battle- worn  Rheims!  Alas  for  the  bons  et  loyaulx 
Franxois  de  la  cUi  de  Rains!  Has  Jehanne  la  Purcelle  forgotten 
her  promise  never  to  abandon  you.^ 

Mour&nt  en  plein  marlyre  avec  \'ivacit6   .  .  . 
Masquani  sous  sa  visidre  une  efficaciUS  .  .  . 
Jetani  toute  une  arm^  aux  pieds  de  la  pridre.  .  .  . 

So  HTote  the  poet  who  fell  on  the  field  of  honor,  in  September, 
1914,  of  St.  Jeanne,  whose  martyrdom  was  a  victory;  so  he 
might  have  written  of  Rheims  Cathedral.  Again  a  sublime 
holocaust  was  needed  for  the  saving  of  the  soul  of  France. 

RHEIMS  SINCE   1914 

llow  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  people.  How  Ls  she  become 
a  widow,  she  tliat  was  great  among  the  nations.^-jEREMiAH:  Lamentations, 

Designer  infinite! 
Ah!  must  Thou  char  the  wood  eVr  Thou  canst  limn  with  it? 

— Francis  Thompson,  The  Hound  </  Heaven. 

In  the  first  days  of  September,  1914,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  the  Germans  evacuated  Rheims,  which  they  had 
occupied  for  little  over  a  week.  Before  they  quitted  the  city, 
some  cans  of  inflammable  liquids,  with  bundles  of  straw,  were 
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set  on  the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  and  there  they  were  found 
and  made  note  of  oflScially  by  Frenchmen  who  ascended  the 
towers  to  hang  out  the  Red  Cross  flag.  The  destruction  of 
Rheims  Cathedral  was  planned  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood 
it  was  carried  out.  No  military  excuse  for  the  crime  is  possi- 
ble, since  General  Joffre  made  a  formal  statement  that  at  no 
time  were  the  chiu'ch  towers  used  as  posts  of  observation. 

From  the  heights  a  few  miles  away  the  enemy  opened  fire 
on  the  city.  It  is  said  that  Baron  von  Plattenbiu'g  ordered 
the  bombardment.  General  von  Haeringen  is  also  cited  as 
an  executioner  of  Rheims  Cathedral.  On  September  17th  and 
18th  the  chmxih  was  riddled  with  projectiles.  Between 
dawn  and  sunset,  on  September  19th,  over  five  lumdred  of 
them  struck  the  mammoth  church.  About  four  o'clock  on 
that  fateful  day,  Saturday,  September  19,  1914,  the  timber 
roof  caught  fire  from  an  inflammable  bomb.  In  less  than 
an  hour  flames  were  devoiu'ing  the  wooden  scaffolding  which, 
by  ill  luck,  because  of  repairs  in  progress,  framed  part  of 
the  edifice.  Fire  lapped  and  calcined  the  outer  walls,  oblit- 
erating the  kings  and  the  angels  and  the  saints,  wiping  out 
all  the  loving  handicraft  of  the  old  stonecutters.  Once  again 
molten  lead  ran  in  the  streets  of  Rheims.  Fire  lapped  the 
sculptiu'ed  screen  inside  the  western  doors,  and  the  lovely 
lavish  chiseling  has  become  a  blurred,  amorphous  mass.  Pro- 
jectiles tore  through  the  gaping  windows  and  crashed  against 
the  opposite  walls.  Some  of  the  burning  timber  from  the  over- 
roof  fell  through  the  apertures  of  the  vault's  keystones  and 
ignited  the  straw  spread  on  the  pavement  for  the  woimded 
German  soldiers  who  had  been  left  behind  when  the  invaders 
evacuated  the  city. 

Let  an  eyewitness  relate  the  biu*ning  of  Rheims  Cathedral : 
"It  stood  enveloped  in  flames,  one  towering  flame  itself. 
Before  the  outrage  something  slugged  unchained  at  the  root 
of  our  being.  Oiu*  cathedral !  Oiu*  hearts  broke  as  we  watched 
its  desecration.  An  aged  woman  of  the  city  intoned  solemnly : 
*This  will  bode  them  no  good!'  (*Ca  ne  leur  portera  pas  ben-- 
hear!')     We  stood  in  groups  watching  with  fierce  ang^  the 
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conflagration.  We  walked,  we  spoke,  but  like  automatons, 
for  oiu*  souls  were  groaning  with  anguish.  Oiu*  cathedral! 
Premiere  page  de  Francel  Gesie  des  dieuxl  Legs  des  alleles 
devenant  aujourd'huiy  en  ce  poignant  martyre^  Vhostie  naiionale! " 
Suddenly  word  came  that  the  German  wounded  inside  the 
church  must  be  saved.  The  archpriest  of  the  cathedral, 
Canon  Landrieux  (to-day  a  bishop),  called  for  aid  from  the 
onlookers.  He  was  answered  by  angry  miu-murs:  "What! 
must  we  then  risk  our  lives  to  save  these  bombarders  of 
hospitals,  these  incendiaries  of  cathedrals?"  Then  a  young 
girl's  voice  rose,  trembling  with  tears:  **0n  est  de  Francej 
nous  auires!**  And  instantly  men  stepped  forward  to  aid 
the  heroic  priest  save  their  enemies  from  the  flaming  furnace. 

Poor  martyred  Rheims!  Its  once  illuminated  westeiji  front 
is  battered  and  corroded  past  restoral,  and  is  falling  flake  by 
flake.  With  a  touch  of  the  finger  the  stone  crumbles  into 
dust.  The  towers  are  mutilated.  One  after  another  the  rapt 
and  fearless  angels  on  the  buttresses  have  been  toppled  down. 
As  the  incessant  rain  of  fire  and  iron  came  from  the  northeast, 
the  transept's  northern  entranceway  is  wrecked — its  historic 
statues  mere  unsightly  stumps.  Never  again  will  the  hardy 
lesson  of  the  Last  Judgment  be  preached  at  the  ruined  portal. 

No  more  will  the  triple-winged  seraphim  chant  hosannas  in 
the  great  western  rose.  No  coming  generations  of  travelers  will 
carry  away  an  undying  memory  of  the  simset  hour  in  the  great 
church,  when  the  western  inclosure  became  a  resplendent 
sheet  of  flame,  and  those  who  paced  up  and  down  the  basilica 
gazed  with  awe  at  that  majestic  spectacle  of  Art  and  Paitli. 
The  Xni-century  windows  of  the  clearstory  are  pulverized; 
scarcely  a  fragment  is  left  of  the  forty  lancets  of  the  nave 
where,  in  superimposed  rows,  the  kings  of  Prance  stood,  with 
the  archbishops  who  had  crowned  them,  big-eyed  barbaric 
images,  so  intense  of  hue  that  one  remembers  them  as  blood- 
red  rubies.  The  loss  of  the  windows  of  Rheims  has  been 
expresseil  poignantly  by  Pierre  Loti,  who  spent  a  Sunday 
in  October,  1915,  in  the  cathedral.  He  found  the  silence  of 
death  within  its  ravaged  walls  that  for  centuries  had  echoed 
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the  music  of  the  liturgy.  Only  a  cold  wind  now  and  then 
made  fitful  psalmody.  When  it  blew  strongly  he  could  heap  a 
patter  as  of  delicate  light  pearls.  It  was  the  falling  to  oblivion 
of  what  still  remained  of  the  ancient  windows. 

The  hanmier  of  Odin  and  of  Thor  has  gone  on  beating 
down  relentlessly  the  national  chiuxJi,  and  a  Berlin  poet  has 
sung,  exultantly:  "The  bells  soimd  no  more  in  the  two- 
towered  Dom.  We  have  closed  with  lead,  O  Rheims,  thy 
house  of  idolatry."  Rheims  was  hated  of  old.  In  its  cathe- 
dral of  1119  Calixtus  H,  of  the  blood  of  the  Capetians,  had 
excommunicated  the  would-be  autocrat  of  Europe,  the  German 
emperor,  who  had  proved  himself  an  imnatural  son,  a  treach- 
erous neighbor,  and  one  who  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  holy 
things.  As  the  pope  pronounced  the  sentence  the  fom*  him- 
dred  prelates  gathered  in  the  cathedral  dashed  down  their 
candles.     Yes,  Rheims  was  hated. 

Every  check  to  the  invader's  troops  in  the  trenches  was 
immediately  revenged  on  the  defenseless  chiuxdh.  Rheims 
Cathedral  bombarded  became  a  tragically  recurrent  line  in  the 
war's  official  bulletin.  On  October  14,  1914,  a  hole,  meters 
wide,  was  torn  in  the  most  beautiful  of  Gothic  apses.  On 
February  21  and  22,  1915,  the  bombardment  surpassed  in 
savagery  the  horrors  of  the  fateful  September  19th.  On 
March  29,  1915,  a  German  airship  dropped  inflanmiable 
bombs  on  the  choir,  and  before  many  months  of  this  rain 
of  iron  and  fire  the  masonry  roof  b^an  to  give  way.  During 
the  half  year  preceding  the  armistice  a  veritable  avalanche  of 
shells  fell  on  the  stricken  city,  where  remained  only  a  few 
hundred  of  its  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  From 
June  15  to  June  28,  1918,  over  sixteen  thousand  shells  fell  on 
Rheims,  and,  strange  to  tell,  amid  it  all  Dubois'  statue  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  mounted  on  her  charger  on  the  cathedral  parvis 
stood  imscathed.^  On  July  5th  eight  shells  crashed  into 
the  western  entrances;  and  so  on  runs  the  sinister  record. 

^  Sung  in  the  French  trenches: 

".  .  .  Attila  II  8*cn  veng  et  briUe 
Le  tkaptist^  de  nos  rois. 
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"We  wait  for  a  chastisement  equal  to  the  crime,"  is  the 
word  of  Enlart,  the  archaeologist.  And  the  world's  heart 
echoes  the  verdict.  When  on  that  fatal  September  day  of 
1914,  the  staggering  almost  unbelievable  report  first  spread 
over  France,  "Rheims  Cathedral  is  in  flames" — many  a  strong 
man  wept  on  the  streets  of  French  cities,  and  throughout  the 
tragic  night  of  the  conflagration  the  French  soldiers,  camped 
over  the  plains  for  miles,  watched  in  anguish  the  destruction  of 
their  patrimony,  of  their  ancestress  cathedral,  Pholocauste  de  la 
patrie.  In  Jeanne's  century  it  had  taken  a  long  and  cruel  war 
and  the  sacrifice  of  her  who  was  the  incarnation  of  France  to 
remake  the  stricken  soul  of  the  nation,  and  again  an  overwhelm- 
ing martyrdom  was  needed  to  set  right  the  grievous  pitU  there 
was  in  the  country  of  France. 

The  city  of  Rheims  is  to-day  a  shapeless  mass,  resembling 
a  place  wrecked  by  ancient  barbarism.  The  archiepiscopal 
palace,  whose  two-storied  chapel  was  built  by  the  same  hands 
that  laid  the  choir  stones  of  Notre  Dame,  is  entirely  de- 
molished. The  cathedral,  though  ravaged  irreparably,  still 
towers  above  the  ruined  city.  Had  Amiens  been  subjected  to 
the  same  bombardment  as  Rheims,  it  would  have  collapsed 
long  ago.  It  is  the  surplus  strength  of  Rheims'  foundations, 
somewhat  criticized  by  architects,  that  has  saved  the  church  from 
utter  destruction.  Notre  Dame  of  Rheims  was  built  for  eternity. 

The  mystic  wonder  of  the  severed  head  of  St.  Nicaise  has 
been  repeated.  Immolated  Rheims  has  stirred  anew  the  latent 
crusading  blood.  "Honor"  and  "sacrifice"  and  all  the  brave 
words  of  the  days  of  chivalry  are  again  on  the  lips  of  French- 
men, and  many  a  scoffer  has  been  beaten  to  his  knees  by  the 
same  spirit  which  actuated  the  generations  who  built  the 
cathedrals  and,  building  tliem,  welded  a  nation's  unity.    Those 


Vn  sj^lc  d*art  k  chaquc  bombe 
Se  craqu^e,  a'effrite  et  tombe 
Avec  un  rile,  et  tout  d'un  coup! 
.  .  .  Mau  clanii  la  ville  niin^. 
Par  rincendie  illuminfe, 
Jeanne  (TArc  est  encor  debauL'** 

— (THfeoDOB  BoTREu  Refrains  de  guerrt  (Paris,  PkyxA,  1915). 
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who  committed  the  sacrilege  of  Rlieims  forgot  that  when  man- 
kind is  robbed  of  a  heritage  it  sets  the  criminal  in  the  pillory 
of  history.  To-day  Rheims  Cathedral  lies  wounded  on  the 
field  of  honor;  Rheims  Cathedral  is  forever  the  symbol  of  a 
people's  resurrection.    A  la  peine!  .  .  .  A  Vhonneur! 

AMIENS  CATHEDRAL* 

There  have  been»  in  humanity's  story,  only  two  great  schoob  of  art — 
that  of  Greece,  and  that  of  the  Gothic  era.  For  only  then  was  expressed 
the  ideas  and  the  religious  spirit  of  the  peoples  that  gave  birth  to  them. 
The  Greeks  rendered  the  Pagan  spirit,  the  Pagan  emotion  *  they  left  us  the 
Parthenon.  The  Gothic  School  rendered  the  Christian  idea,  the  Christian 
spirit.    It  has  left  us  Notre  Dame  of  Amiens. — Gmile  Lambin.' 

The  terrors  and  the  thunder  of  the  World  War  menaced 
Amiens  through  the  long  four  years,  but  the  grand  doctrinal 
temple,  almost  superhuman  in  its  majesty,  was  spared  the  fate 
of  Rheims,  Soissons,  and  the  noble  church  of  St.  Martin  at 
Ipres,  begim  in  the  same  twelvemonth  as  itself.  The  statues 
at  the  portals  of  Amiens  have  seen  pass  the  great  personages 
of  the  mediaeval  centuries.  The  kings  of  this  world  felt  hon- 
ored to  visit  the  church  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Firman.  Its 
reconciliation  Mass  put  the  seal  on  a  treaty  of  goodwill  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  united  the  English  ruler  with 
his  rebellious  people;  St.  Louis,  the  peace  maker,  prayed  in 
its  sanctuary.  On  its  very  enemies  it  imposed  veneration. 
When  Charles  le  Temeraire  attacked  the  city  in  1471  he 
ordered  his  troops  to  respect  the  cathedral. 

^  Georges  Durand,  Monographic  de  Viglise  Notre  Dame,  catlUdrale  d^ Amiens  (Parist 
Picard  et  fils,  1903),  2  vols.,  folio;  ibid..  Description  abrSgSe  de  la  ealhSdrale  d* Amiens 
(Amiens,  Yvert  et  Tellier,  1904);  ibid.,  "  La  peinture  sur  verre  au  XIII*  si^e  et  les 
vitraux  de  la  cath6dralc  d*Amiens,*'  in  Mhnoires  de  la  SocUtS  des  antiqiuiires  de  Pieardie 
1*891,  4®  s^rie,  tome  I,  p.  389;  Jourdain  et  Duval,  *'  Le  grand  portail  de  la  cath^dnle 
d' Amiens,*'  in  Bulletin  Monumental,  vols.  11,  12,  passim;  ibid.,  CaihSdrale  d^AmienSt 
Us  stalles  et  clotures  du  chaur  (Amiens,  1867),  8vo;  T.  Perkins,  The  Cathedral  Ckurdk 
of  Amiens  (London,  Bell,  1902);  Rodi^rc  et  Guycncourt,  La  Pieardie  hislorique  el 
numumeniale  (Paris,  Picard,  1906),  4to;  Camille  Enlart,  Monuments  rdigieux  de 
Carchiiecture  romane  et  de  transition  dans  la  rigion  Picarde  (Amiens,  Yvert  et  Tellier, 
1895);  Taylor  et  Nodier,  Voyages  pittaresques  .  .  .  dans  Vancienne  France.  Pieardie^ 
(Paris,  Didron,  1835-45),  3  vols.;  Cmilc  M&le,  Vart  religieux  delafindu  moyen  dge 
en  France  (Paris,  Colin,  1910);  A.  de  Colonne,  Histoire  de  la  rille  d* Amiens  (Parist 
1900);  Demogeon,  La  Pieardie  (Collection,  Les  regions  de  la  France),  (Paris,  L.  Cedj. 

s  Cmile  Lambin,  Laflore  des  grandes  caihSdrales  (Paris,  1897). 
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While  the  upper  vaulting  of  Chartres  was  being  finished  and 
the  choir  of  Rheims  was  building,  there  was  laid  the  first  stone 
of  Notre  Dame  of  Amiens  in  1220.  Amiens  is  the  Gothic 
cathedral  par  excellence,  recognized  from  the  first  as  a  master- 
piece— the  Parthenon  of  Gothic — and  immediately  taken  as  a 
model.  The  cathedrals  of  Tours  and  of  Troyes,  already  b^un, 
were  now  continued  like  the  big  church  of  Picardy.  The 
Sainte-Chapelle  in  Paris  was  modeled  on  the  Lady  chapel  of 
Amiens.  The  cathedrals  of  Clermont,  Narbonne,  Rodez,  and 
Limoges  are  "daughters  of  Amiens."  Its  influence  extended 
to  the  church  of  St.  Sauveur  at  Bruges,  to  the  cathedral  of 
Prague,  and  to  the  choir  of  Cologne,  the  latter  being  almost  a 
replica.' 

Amiens  carried  the  Gothic  principle  of  equilibrium  farther 
than  Rheims.  The  aisles  were  made  higher,  the  bays  wider, 
the  points  of  ground  support  fewer,  and  the  piers  less  heavy. 
No  energy  was  wasted.  Each  part  was  made  just  strong 
enough.  To  go  beyond  this  culminating  point  of  constructive 
boldness  was  inevitably  to  decline. 

No  one  has  better  summed  up  the  amplitude  of  this  inspired 
church  tlian  M.  Gorges  Durand,  its  latest  historian,  whose 
monograph  is  a  model:  ''A  vast  space  inundated  with  air  and 
light  has  here  been  covered  by  stone  vaults,  as  light  and  solid 
as  possible;  those  vaults  have  been  raised  to  a  height  never 
before  attained;  no  longer  any  walls;  the  solidity  of  the 
edifice  is  assured  by  a  play  of  pushes  and  resistances;  flying 
buttresses  exactly  meeting  the  necessary  spot  to  counterbut  the 
great  vault;  the  system  of  equilibrium  perfectly  known,  and 
applied  with  a  rigor  and  audacity  unbelievable;  the  least 
possible  sharpness  given  to  transverse  arches;  the  collaterals 
raised  to  a  great  height — all  contribute  to  give  this  interior  its 
expression  of  immensity." 

Amiens  is  a  **  triumphal  chant."  The  "  vast  space  inclosed  " 
produces    an    inii)ression    that    is   confounding.     When    first 


*  L.  Ileau.  Cologne  ((  oUtvtion,  VUlea  d'art  c^l^bret),  (Pkris,  H.  LAUreiis);  L.  Ltgn, 
Prague  (CoUection.  Ville^t  d'art  celebres),  (Paria.  U.  Laurens);  Henry  Hymana, 
Bruges  et  Ipres  (Paris,  II.  Laurens). 
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you  step  inside  the  western  doors  of  Amiens,  you  pause  in 
awe.     The  emotion  felt  has  the  eflScacy  of  a  prayer. 

The  edifice  is  prodigious  and  appears  so;  only  St.  Sophia, 
Cologne  Cathedral,  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  cover  laiger  areas. 
Now  in  St.  Peter's  each  detail  was  enlarged  in  proportum  to 
the  giant  scale  chosen;  thus,  a  cherub  would  have  a  tbi^  the 
size  of  an  elephant's.  The  result  is  that  the  great  church 
appears  less  than  its  real  size.  The  method  of  the  mediaeval 
architect  was  precisely  opposite.  He  saw  no  advantage  in 
making  his  edifice  appear  smaller  than  it  really  was.  He 
observed  that  no  matter  how  big  a  tree  might  grow,  its  leaves 
were  no  larger  than  those  on  smaller  trees.  The  mediaeval 
architect  took  for  his  scale  of  measurement  the  height  of  man. 
His  doorways  were  made  for  man  to  walk  under.  La  the  bases 
of  his  piers,  in  the  triforium  arches,  in  the  normal  sisse  of  his 
sculpted  flora  and  fauna,  he  recalled  to  the  eye  the  scale  of  a 
man,  his  chosen  ScheUe:  **And  he  measured  the  wall  thereof 
.  .  .  the  measure  of  a  man,  which  is  of  an  angel."^  No  matter 
how  large  a  Gothic  church  might  be,  the  statues  decorating  it 
did  not  increase  in  scale.  To  those  who  prefer  a  cathedral 
of  the  north  there  will  always  seem  to  be  a  touch  of  the  arti- 
ficial, of  the  tour  de  force  in  St.  Peter's. 

The  name  of  the  master  mind  who  designed  the  cathedral 
of  Picardy  was  Robert  de  Lusarches,  recorded  in  a  labyrinth 
formerly  in  the  nave's  pavement,  as  were  his  two  successors, 
Thomas  de  Cormont  and  his  son  Renaud.  The  occasion  for  a 
new  structure  was  the  fire  of  1218  which  partly  destroyed  the 
Romanesque  cathedral.  As  its  old  choir  was  preserved  suf- 
ficiently to  serve  for  a  while  longer,  the  new  cathedral  was  begun 
by  the  nave,  not  the  usual  procedure.  The  nave  rose  in  one 
supreme  effort;  from  start  to  finish  its  plan  never  deviated. 
It  has  been  taken  as  the  typical  masterpiece.  **The  facade 
of  Paris,  the  tower  of  Chartres,  the  sculpture  of  Rheims,  the 
nave  of  Amiens"  is  a  popular  summing  up. 

By  1236  the  nave  of  Amiens  was  finished,  whereupon  the 
Romanesque  choir   was   replaced   by    a   Gothic   one   whose 

*  Apocalypse  xxi:17. 
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plan  had  been  drawn  by  Robert  de  Lusarcbes  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  the  nave.  His  feeling  for  proportion  was 
unfaltering;  the  relation  between  every  part  of  his  chmt^h  is 
perfect.  The  interior  elevation  in  three  vertical  stories  was 
to  become  classic — a  pier  arcade — which  is  one-third  of  the 
entire  height,  and  of  the  remaining  upper  wall  a  clearstory 
which  occupies  two-thirds  and  a  triforium  one-third.  The 
church  is  three  times  as  wide  as  the  side  aisle  is  high,  and 
height  and  span  correlate  with  length.  Subtlety  of  calcu- 
lation is  seen  everywhere.  The  perspective  view  became  a 
kind  of  classic  type.  As  you  gaze  down  the  church  toward 
the  curving  east  wall  which  closes  the  vista,  you  see  beneath 
the  pier  arcades  of  the  sanctum  sanctorum  the  windows  of 
the  apse  chapels  behind;  they  appear  to  fill  the  apertures 
symmetrically,  whereas  at  Beauvais,  where  the  side  aisle  is 
exceedingly  high,  the  windows  of  the  chapels  rise  to  merely 
half  the  height  of  the  pier  arches.  The  cathedrals  of  Tours 
and  Clermont  followed  the  more  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
Amiens. 

In  the  last  days  of  Gothic  architecture  the  dislike  of  the 
horizontal  line  was  to  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  the  capitals,  which  the  custom  of  all  nations  had 
approved  for  three  thousand  years,  were  eliminated.  At 
Amiens  a  sane  balance  was  kept.  Under  its  triforium  runs  a 
deeply  carved  band  of  foliage  broken  only  at  the  triumphal 
arches  of  the  transept-crossing.  Only  there  does  the  ascend- 
ing line  rise  unobstructed  from  pavement  to  vault.  And 
yet  no  church  ever  soared  more  confidently.  The  very  hall- 
mark of  genius  is  Amiens'  strong  horizontal  leaf  garland — 
just  the  needed  touch  to  give  variety  to  regularity  as  grandiose 
as  this.  In  the  nave  the  frieze  was  cut  before  the  posing  of 
the  stones,  but  in  the  choir  the  sculj  ture  was  done  in  situ. 

The  fenestration  of  this  cathedral  of  St.  Louis'  reign 
shows  the  national  art  in  its  prime.  The  glazed  triforium  is  a 
kind  of  pedestal  for  the  clearstory,  with  which  it  is  bound  in  a 
single  composition  by  means  of  continuous  mullions.  The 
original  glass  was  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  type,  made  by  the 
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Paris  school  which  led  in  the  second  half  of  the  XIII  century, 
and  were  it  still  in  existence  the  interior  of  Amiens  would  be 
a  gorgeous  sight.  Only  vestiges  have  survived ;  in  some  of  the 
choir  chapels  are  patchwork  panels  of  ancient  fragments.  No 
one  denies  that  the  light  enters  this  cathedral  too  profusely 
for  the  mystic  seclusion  beloved  of  the  soul. 

The  prelate  who  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  Amiens  in 
1220  was  Evrard  de  Fouilloy,  cousin  of  that  archbishop  of 
the  great  house  of  Joinville  who  was  a  builder  at  Rheims. 
Intimate  with  Innocent  III,  connoisseur  in  notable  men,  the 
bishop  of  Amiens  was  one  of  the  many  building  prelates  who 
attended  the  Lateran  Council  whose  seances  must  often  have 
appeared  like  an  Amis  des  CcUhSdrales  reunion.  Bishop 
Evrard's  splendid  bronze  tomb,  cast  at  one  flow,  escaped  the 
smelting  pot  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  that  of  his  successor, 
Geoff  rev  d'Eu,  who  chanted  the  first  Mass  in  his  cathedral 
in  1236,  the  year  of  his  death,  is  now  placed  imder  the  pier 
arcades  of  the  nave.  "Here  lies  Evrard,"  runs  the  inscription, 
"a  man  compassionate  to  the  afflicted,  the  widows*  protector, 
the  orphans'  guardian,  who  fed  the  people,  who  laid  the 
foimdations  of  this  structure,  to  whose  care  the  city  was 
given."  The  hand  of  the  bishop  is  raised  in  a  grave  gesture 
of  power.  The  image  of  Geoffrey  d'Eu  is  less  personal. 
"Bright-shining  man  of  Eu,"  runs  his  epitaph,  "by  whom 
the  throne  of  Amiens  rose  into  immensity."  The  saintly 
bishop  used  to  encoiu*age  even  the  beggars  to  give  their  penny 
toward  raising  the  new  house  of  God. 

By  1245  bells  were  placed  in  the  western  towers;  then 
came  a  lull  in  the  work^  from  1247  to  1257,  for  the  bishop 
had  accompanied  St.  Louis  to  the  holy  wars.  Louis  IX  was 
in  Amiens  on  several  occasions  and  his  Sainte-Chapelle  at 
Paris  proved  his  admiration  for  the  classic  church.  As  the 
Xin  century  closed,  a  chapel  was  added  to  Amiens  by  her 
bishop,  the  learned  Guillaume  de  M^con,  a  personal  friend  of 
St.  Louis,  and  present  at  his  death  in  Tunis,  1270.  The  son 
and  successor  of  Louis  IX  sent  Guillaume  to  Rome  to  solicit 
his  father's  canonization.     During  the  XIV  century  other 
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side  chapels  were  added,  and  in  the  one  erected  by  Bishop 
I^  Grange,  from  1373  to  1375»  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
France  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Flamboyant  Gothic — 
the  flame  tracery  and  ramified  vaulting.  As  early  as  1270, 
however,  Amiens  had  made  a  sporadic  use  of  supplementary 
ribs,  in  the  square  over  the  transept-crossing,  emploj-ing 
them  there,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  break  up  the  immense 
expanses  of  infilling. 

Though  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  has  lost  its  stained  glass, 
it  has  retained  that  other  glory  of  decorative  art — its  sculp- 
turci  The  three  western  entrance  arches,  in  nine  orders, 
are  sovereign  compositions.  Probably  as  a  scheme  of  dog- 
matic theology  Amiens  is  even  more  complete  than  Chartres 
or  Rheims.  The  main  facade,  with  its  strong  buttress  lines 
unbroken  from  ground  to  tower,  would  be  the  grandest  of 
all  the  Gothic  frontispieces  had  it  been  completed  as  first 
planned.  But  only  in  its  lower  stories  is  it  of  the  XHI 
century,  and  the  towers  scarcely  rise  above  the  enormous 
parallelogram. 

At  the  trumeau  of  the  central  door  stands  le  Beau  Dieu  of 
Amiens,  of  stronger  personality  than  that  of  Rheims,  a  Christ 
of  the  West  more  than  the  East.  '^He  is  the  master,  wise, 
steadfast,  fraternal,  with  the  patience  and  the  human  sym- 
pathy that  comprehend  man's  eternal  weaknesses.*'  ^  He 
treads  on  monsters  that  sjonbolize  Satan  and  Sin:  ''Thou 
shalt  walk  upon  the  asp  and  the  basilisk;  the  lion  and  the 
dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  foot." '  About  him  stand 
the  best  loved  of  all  the  saints,  the  apostles — plain,  primitive 
men  in  whose  upturned  foreheads  shines  the  serenity  of 
certitude.  We  are  His  witnesses,  they  seem  to  be  saying,  and 
our  testimony  we  sealed  usque  ad  sanguinem:  "That  which 
we  have  seen  and  have  heard  we  declare  unto  you  .  .  ." 
"We  were  eyewitnesses  of  His  greatness  .  .  .'*  "This  Voice 
we  heard  brought  from  heaven  .  .  .**  "These  things  we 
write  to  you  tliat  you  may  rejoice  and  your  joy  be  full." 

>  P.mUe  Mile.  L'ari  religieux  de  XII!*  siMe  en  France  (Paris.  Colin.  1908). 
*  Psalm  xc:lS. 
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The  prophets  and  patriarchs  at  Amiens*  portals  lack  the 
assurance  of  joy  which  shines  in  the  faces  of  the  humble 
men  chosen  for  the  hierarchy  of  the  New  Law;  the  earlier 
ones  had  not  themselves  seen  and  heard  and  touched. 

Never  was  the  meaning  of  the  Messiah's  coming  set  forth 
more  sublimely  than  in  this  archetype  cathedral.  The  soul 
of  the  Middle  Ages  had  brooded  over  the  Gospels  till  it  had 
pierced  to  their  spiritual  sense.  "The  house  of  the  Lord 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer  stone  in  whom  all  the 
building  being  framed  together,  growing  up  into  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord."  ^ 

When  the  apostles  were  placed  at  the  cathedral  doors, 
the  tradition  was  to  have  St.  Peter  stand  to  the  right  of  his 
Master,  and  St.  Paul  to  the  left;  the  latter  was  substituted 
for  Matthias,  elected  to  Judas'  place.  St.  Peter,  tonsured, 
carried  the  key  and  a  cross;  his  beard  was  short  and  curly. 
St.  Paul  bore  a  sword,  since  his  Roman  citizenship  had  saved 
him  from  death  by  crucifixion;  he  was  represented  with  a 
bald  forehead  and  a  long  beard.  St.  Andrew  carried  the 
peculiar-shaped  cross  on  which  he  died;  St.  Bartholomew 
a  knife,  emblem  of  his  martyrdom. 

At  the  western  doors  of  Amiens  is  an  Annimciation  group 
in  which  the  Virgin  is  the  prototype  of  the  gentle  AnciUa 
Domini  at  Rheims.  The  St.  Elizabeth  of  the  Visitation 
group  is  a  noble  aged  woman;  the  St.  Simeon  of  the  Presen- 
tation has  been  called  the  Nunc  dimittis  in  person.  Local 
saints  are  in  a  position  of  honor  at  the  right-hand  door,  the 
chief  here  being  St.  Firman,  the  first  bishop  of  Amiens,  and 
the  pioneer  who  preached  the  Word  in  Picardy,  where  he 
was  martyred  in  289.  On  his  tomb  rose  the  first  cathedral 
of  the  city.  His  statue  at  the  trumeau  is  a  masterpiece  of 
its  period. 

In  his  Bible  of  Amiens,^  Ruskin  gives  enlightening  inter- 


»Eph.  ii:20-21. 

*  John  Ruflkin,  The  Bible  of  Amiens,  vol.  33,  Complete  Works  (London,  Cock  k 
Wedderbum,  1908).    Ulustrated;  chap,  iv,  '*  Interpretationa." 
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pretations  of  the  quatrefoils  adorning  the  wall  under  the  big 
images  at  the  western  entrance.  Little  genre  studies  of 
agricultural  life  typify  the  seasons,  and  the  vices  and  virtues 
are  rendered  with  movement  and  subtlety.  There  is  a 
connection  between  certain  of  the  small  bas-reliefs  and  the 
large  statues  standing  above  them. 

About  1288  they  carved  the  images  at  the  transept's  southern 
portal.  Fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  making  of  the 
western  entrance,  and  already  the  early  reverential  awe 
had  passed  away.  Our  Lady  is.  now  shown  as  a  radiant 
young  matron  whose  smile  is  somewhat  mannered,  but  to 
call  the  charming  vierge  dar6e  "the  soubrette  of  Picardy," 
as  did  Ruskin,  is  an  absurd  exaggeration.  The  apostles 
are  no  longer  of  the  ideal  type.  They  are  mediaeval  school- 
men, debating  some  point  of  dialectics. 

Each  century  was  to  add  to  the  sculpture  of  Amiens.  Andr6 
Beauneveu,  an  illustrious  French-Flemish  master,  made  but- 
tress statues  of  Charles  V  and  his  sons,  realistic  portrait  work. 
The  king  was  one  of  the  four  Valois  brothers  who  were,  with 
the  Avignon  popes,  the  chief  art  patrons  of  the  XIV  century. 
As  Amiens  Cathedral  suffered  comparatively  little  during  the 
two  cataclysms  which  emptied  the  churches  of  France,  it  is 
still  a  museum  of  treasures.  When,  in  1562,  the  Huguenots, 
sword  in  hand,  rushed  into  the  church  to  shatter  the  altars, 
the  town's  tocsin  sounded  and  the  citizens  assembled  in  such 
numbers  that  they  saved  their  church.  Again,  during  the 
Revolution,  when  brutal  soldiery  began  to  mutilate  the  choir 
screen's  groups,  the  women  of  Amiens  who  lived  about  the 
cathedral  lustily  beat  the  vandals  with  chairs.  Of  course  the 
Revolution  set  up  here  the  usual  altar  with  its  living  Goddess 
of  Reason,  Marat's  bust  was  honored,  and  over  the  portal  was 
inscribed  the  grandiloquent  boast:  "'Fanaticism  is  destroyed: 
Truth  triumphs." 

The  tombs,  bas-reliefs,  and  paintings  were  left  intact,  as 
well  as  the  famous  carved  stalls  finished  in  1522.  In  the 
choir-screen  sculpture  of  XVI-century  Gothic  the  Renaissance 
had  only  just  begun  to  appear.  St.  Firman's  mission  was  related 
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quaintly — no  prudery  shown  in  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
Amiens'  first  Christians.  The  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was 
set  forth  because  crusaders  had  brought  his  relics  to  this 
church  from  Constantinople.  The  tourist  guide  enjoys  leading 
his  clients  behind  Amiens'  sanctuary  to  show  them  a  plump 
little  cupid  weeping  a  marble  tear  over  the  tomb  of  some  good 
canon  who  founded  a  local  orphanage.  M.  Diu*and  remarks 
that  for  one  who  appreciates  the  magnificent  bronze  tombs  of 
the  bishop-builders,  or  the  realistic  late-Gothic  groups  of  the 
choir  screen,  there  are  ten  who  are  moved  by  that  banal  little 
ange  pleurant. 

In  the  transept  are  some  marble  slabs  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  presidents  of  a  religious-literary  association  called 
Puy-Notre-Dame.  Such  Puys  (from  podium,  or  platform) 
were  poetic  contests  that  sprang  up  in  the  XTV  century,  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  wandering  minstrels,  and  they  led  in 
turn  to  a  real  literary  movement.*  At  Amiens  it  was  the  cus- 
tom each  year  for  a  new  picture  in  honor  of  Notre  Dame  to  be 
presented  to  her  church,  and  at  the  festival  a  poem  was  read 
in  her  praise.  Eventually  statues  were  substituted  for  pic- 
tures, which  explains  the  wealth  of  XVII-century  sculpture  kk 
the  side  chapels  and  aisles  of  Amiens  Cathedral.  A  niunber 
of  the  ancient  paintings  have  been  placed  in  the  Museimi  of 
the  city,  whose  walls  have  been  embellished  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes'  Ave  Picardia  nuirix. 


^  Abbeville,  close  by,  also  had  its  Puy,  in  whose  competitions  figured  Froiaiftrty  the 
historian,  as  laureate.  The  magnificent  portal  decorations  (1548)  of  the  Flamboymnt 
Gothic  collegiate  church  of  St.  Wulfran  were  contributed  in  this  way. 

Smile  Deligui^res.  U^glue  Saint-Vulfran  d  AbbeviUe  (AbbeviUe.  FkiOart.  1806); 
Congris  Archiologique,  1893. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Six   of   the   Lesser   Great   Cathedrals:    Bourges,   Beauvais, 

Troyes,  Tours,  Lyons,  Le  Mans 

Every  work  of  art  truly  beautiful  and  sublime  throws  the  soul 
into  a  gracious  or  serious  reverie  that  lifts  it  toward  the  Infinite. 
Art  of  itself  is  essentially  moral  and  religious,  since  it  expresses 
everywhere  in  its  manifestation  the  eternal  beauty,  or  ebe  it  is 
false  to  its  own  law,  to  its  own  genius. 

— ^Victor  Cousin,  Du  vrai,  du  60011,  et  du  bien, 

CATTERED  over  France  are  a  number  of 
cathedrals  that  would  stand  in  the  first  rank  in 
any  other  land  but  one  in  which  were  such 
supreme  churches  as  Chartres,  Rheims,  and 
Amiens.  It  is  convenient  to  group  here  six  of 
these  lesser  Great  Cathedrals,  since  they  will  not  fall  properly 
within  the  coming  four  chapters,  which  deal  with  the  regional 
schools  of  Normandy,  Burgundy,  the  Midi,  and  Plantagenet 
Gothic. 

According  to  the  classification  used  by  M.  Lef^vre-Pontalis, 
there  are  six  schools  of  Gothic  architecture  in  France.  Their 
differences  lie  in  secondary  characteristics  such  as  ground-plan, 
ramifications  of  ribs,  and  the  form  of  piers,  window  tracery, 
and  ornamentations.  Of  the  De-de-France  and  Champagne 
schools  we  have  already  gained  some  idea  in  tracing  the  first 
steps  of  the  national  art,  and  in  following  its  highest  develop- 
ment at  Paris,  Rheims,  and  Amiens.  Of  the  six  cathedrals 
here  grouped  that  of  Beauvais  belongs  to  the  Se-de-France 
Picard  school  and  that  of  Troyes  to  the  Gothic  of  Champagne. 
But  the  four  others — ^Bourges,  Tours,  Lyons,  and  Le  Mans — 
show  the  influences  of  two  or  more  schools  and  therefore  fit 
more  reasonably  into  this  heterogeneous  chapter.     In  speaking 

of  Gothic  schools  it  is  well  to  recall  that  in  the  Flamboyant 
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development  there  were  no  distinct  regional  groups.  A 
similar  Gothic  style  was  used  in  the  Midi  as  in  Normandy,  in 
Picardy  as  in  Burgundy. 

Though  not  of  the  greatest,  these  six  churches  are  splendid 
monuments.  With  hesitation  one  places  such  a  cathedral 
as  Boiu*ges  in  a  secondary  group.  Had  Beauvais  and  Le 
Mans  been  completed  on  the  same  scale  as  their  grandiose 
choirs,  they  would  stand  with  the  foremost.  At  Troyes  are 
windows,  of  the  same  epochs  as  the  stones  framing  them, 
that  for  splendor  are  second  only  to  those  of  Chartres  and 
Bourges.  The  cathedral  of  Tours  is  the  personification  of 
the  equipoise  of  Touraine's  art,  and  its  storied  windows  are 
notable.  The  metropolitan  church  of  Lyons  possesses  a 
grave  individuality  of  the  most  singular  interest,  and  its 
windows,  too,  are  masterpieces. 

During  an  astonishing  centiuy — ^roughly  speaking  from 
1170  to  1270 — ^France  built  about  eighty  Gothic  cathedrals, 
and  more  than  three  himdred  fine  churches.  And  the  miracle 
is  that  each  had  its  own  distinct  personality,  which  etches 
itself  clearly  on  the  traveler's  mind.  Such  was  the  super- 
aboimding  joy  of  creation  in  the  golden  age  of  the  national 
art  that  no  two  churches  are  alike. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  BOURGES  * 

One  goes  before  the  Lord's  altar,  one  bends  the  knee,  one  stays  there  in 
an  attitude  of  prostrate  humility,  and  perhaps,  in  it  all,  one  has  not  rendered 
to  God  a  single  homage.  Why?  Because  religion  does  not  consist  of  incli- 
nations of  the  body,  or  of  modesty  of  the  eyes,  but  of  humbleness  of  spirit* 
and  not  for  an  instant  has  the  spirit  been  one  with  those  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  adoration. 

One  visits  the  hospitals  and  prisons,  one  consoles  the  afflicted,  one  tends 
the  sick  and  helps  the  poor,  and  perhaps  the  very  one  who  displays  in  all 
this  the  most  assiduity  and  zeal  is  he  who  possesses  the  least  Christian 
mercy.  Why?  Because  he  is  carried  on  by  a  certain  natural  activity,  or  an 
entirely  human  pity  touches  him,  or  is  it  any  other  motive,  except  God, 
that  leads  him. — On  True  and  False  Piety,  Bourdaloue  (1681^-1704; 
bom  in  Bourges). 

'  Congres  Archiologique,  1840  and  1898;  AmM^  Boinet,  La  eathidrale  de  Bourfes 
(Collection,  Petites  Monographies),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1911);  ibid.,  "Let  scidp- 
teurs  de  la  cath^ole  de  Bourges,**  in  Revue  de  Cart  chrHien,  1912;  also  puMiihed 
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The  cathedral  of  St.  £tieime  stands  on  a  slight  hill  in  the 
center  of  Bourges,  and  is  a  landmark  for  forty  miles  over 
the  Berry  plains  that  are  the  tranquil  heart  of  France.  The 
best  architectural  view  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  park  once 
attached  to  the  archbishop's  palace  and  said  to  have  been 
laid  out  by  Le  Ndtre,  master  of  this  type  of  cold  distinction 
which  is  so  eminently  French.  As  the  entire  south  flank  of 
the  church  is  exposed  to  view  there,  the  absence  of  a  transept 
is  what  first  strikes  the  attention.  Bourges  is  the  only  XHI- 
century  cathedral  without  the  extended  arms  of  the  cross. 
Had  it  a  transept  it  might  appear  short,  whereas  now  its  four 
hundred  feet  of  length  make  the  most  imposing  effect. 

Bourges,  Paris,  Troyes,  and  Clermont  are  the  only  cathe- 
drals with  double  aisles  about  choir  and  nave.  Bourges  is 
exceptional  in  that  the  inner  aisle  is  twice  as  high  as  the  outer — 
so  high  that  it  possesses  its  own  triforium  and  clearstory; 
so  high  that  the  pier  arches  around  the  middle  church  rise  to 
more  than  half  the  height  of  the  edifice.  Indeed,  many  an 
English  cathedral  could  stand  under  the  pier  arches  of  Bourges. 
Each  pillar  is  encircled  by  eight  shafts — an  arrangement 
that  accentuates  its  loftiness.  It  may  be  claimed  that  there 
is  over-emphasis  in  a  procession  of  such  giant  columns  about 
the  interior  of  a  church,  and  that  there  is  something  spec- 
tacular in  a  colonnade  of  such  stupendous  arches.     Certainly 

by  Champion  (Paris,  1912);  Gaston  Congny,  Bourges  ei  Sevm;  Buhot  de  Kersers, 
**Les  chapelles  absidioles  de  la  cath^drale  de  Bourges,**  in  BuUetin  Monumental, 
vol.  40,  p.  417;  Und.,  Histoir$  et  wtatutique  monumtntaU  du  dipariemeni  du  Cher 
(Bourges,  1875-98),  8  vols.,  4io;  Girardot  et  Durant,  La  cathSdrale  de  Bourges 
(Moulins,  1849);  G.  Hardy  et  A.  Gandillon,  Bourges  et  les  abbayes  et  ekdteaux  de 
Berry  (Collection,  ViUes  d*art  c^bres),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1912);  Cahier  et  Martin 
(P.  P.).  Monographic  de  la  caihSdrale  de  Bourges;  vitraux  du  XHV  sihde;  Des  M^loixes, 
Les  vitraux  de  Bourges  posthieurs  au  XI IV  sihde  (lille,  1897),  folio;  ibid,,  Les  vitraux 
de  Bourges,  1901;  ibid.,  *'Note  sur  un  tres  ancien  vitrail  de  la  cathedrale  de  Bourges,** 
in  Mfmoires  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiquaires  du  Centre,  1873,  vol.  4,  p.  19S;  Champeaux  et 
Gauchery,  Les  trataux  d'art  exlcutis  pour  Jean  de  France,  due  de  Berry  (Paris,  Cham- 
pion. 1894),  folio;  Buhot  de  Kersers,  "Caract^res  de  Varchilecture  religieuse  en 
Berry  k  I'epoque  romane,**  in  Bui.  archfol.  du  Comiti  des  Traraux  hist,  et  scientifiques, 
1890.  p.  i5;  F.  Deshouli^res,  '*Les  ^glises  romanes  du  Berry,**  in  BuUetin  Monu- 
mental, 1909,  p.  463;  Raynal,  llistoire  de  Berry;  Vacher,  Le  Berry  (Collection,  Les 
,  regions  de  la  France).  (Paris,  L.  Cerf);  Sauvageot,  Palais,  ^idteaux,  hdtels  et  maisons 
de  France:  Sir  Theodore  Andreas  Cook,  Twenty-five  Great  Houses  of  Francs  (London 
and  New  York,  1916). 
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the  main  clearstory  is  dwarfed  by  comparison,  and  the  con- 
trast in  height  between  inner  and  outer  aisle  is  too  violent. 
Bourges  must  pass  as  a  superb  experiment  rather  than  the 
restrained  achievement  from  which  emanates  a  school.  Sub- 
sequent architects  preferred  to  take  as  model  the  more  classic 
division  of  Amiens'  interior  wall  elevation. 

None  the  less  is  this  most  original  basilica  magnificently 
and  romantically  beautiful.  Upon  entering  the  church  for 
the  first  time  one  feels  the  gripping  sensation  of  beholding  a 
thing  audacious  and  gigantic.  And  yet  the  impression  con- 
veyed is  not  that  of  overweening  pride.  There  is  reverence 
here.  Bishop  Durandus  tells  us  that  the  piers  of  a  church 
are  the  bishops  and  doctors  who  sustain  the  temple  of  God 
by  their  doctrines,  that  the  length  of  a  church  representeth 
fortitude  which  patiently  endureth  till  it  attain  heaven;  its 
breadth,  charity;  its  height,  courage  that  despiseth  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  hoping  to  see  the  gladness  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  windows  are  hospitality  with 
cheerfulness,  and  tenderness  with  charity.  They  are  Holy 
Scriptures  which  expel  the  wind  and  the  rain — that  is,  all 
things  hurtful — but  transmit  the  light  of  the  true  Sim — ^that 
is,  God — into  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.^  So  wrote  the  wise  old 
Xni-century  IVIidi  bishop  for  whom  the  whole  world  and 
everything  in  it  were  symbols. 

Sound  doctrine,  fortitude,  and  warm  protecting  hospitality — 
such  are  qualities  supremely  understood  of  Bourges.  There 
is  awe  in  this  church  and  there  is  magic.  Of  the  boimdless 
imagination  of  dreams  are  certain  sunset  aspects  here,  when 
from  the  wide  western  window  of  Jean  de  Berry  gleams  of 
light  strike  athwart  these  vast  arches  of  wonderland,  across 
these  sixty  big  pillars  of  stone,  and  night-time  hours — during 
the  May  evening  services  of  Our  Lady — when  the  great  church 
as  in  fearsome  meditation  is  shrouded  in  shadow. 

Some  four  or  five  cathedrals  have  stood,  in  turn,  on  the 
same  site  which  was  close  by  the  Gallo-Roman  city  walb. 

*  Rationale  Dirinorum  officiorum,  tr.  by  Neale  and  Webb  of  the  Camden  Society 
(Leeds,  Green,  1843). 
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For  the  early  Christians  were  despised  as  pariahs,  and  allowed 
to  build  only  on  the  outskirts  of  cities,  until  the  edict  of 
Constantine  permitted  them  to  exercise  their  religion  with 
honor.  All  over  France  churches  are  to  be  found  abutting 
on  the  ancient  ramparts  of  towns.  Of  the  early  cathedrals 
of  Bourges  only  the  core  of  the  present  crypt  remains.  From 
the  Romanesque  edifice  inmiediately  preceding  the  present 
cathedral  come  its  Xll-century  side  portals. 

There  are  strong  analogies  between  the  ground-plan  of 
St.  £tienne  of  Bourges  and  that  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris, 
especially  if  one  recalls  that  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  as  first 
designed,  possessed  no  transept.  Probably  the  plans  of  both 
were  made  at  the  same  time,  but  the  work  in  the  capital  of 
the  royal  demesne  started  immediately  in  11 63;  hence  it 
retained  the  galleries  over  the  side  aisles — a  Romanesque 
tradition — whereas,  at  Bourges  the  actual  building  began 
only  in  the  last  decade  of  the  XH  century,  when  such  tribunes 
were  passing  out  of  vogue.  Bourges  thereupon  undertook  to 
modify  its  first  design,  and  it  tried  the  startling  experiment 
of  making  an  inner  aisle  whose  height  comprised  both  aisle 
and  tribime. 

The  crypt  of  Bourges,^  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  France, 
was  begun  by  Archbishop  Henri  de  Sully  (1184-99),  brother 
of  Bishop  Eudes  who  helped  build  the  west  fagade  of  Paris 
Cathedral.  When  Henri  died,  the  decision  was  left  to  his 
brother  in  Paris,  as  to  which  of  three  Cistercian  abbots  should 
be  the  succeeding  archbishop  in  Bourges.  The  nomination 
fell  to  St.  Guillaume  Berruyer  (1199-1208)  of  the  house  of 
Nevers,  whose  counts  had  built  the  admirable  Romanesque 
St.  fltienne  in  that  city.  Guillaume  had  watched  both  Paris 
and  Soissons'  cathedrals  rising;  he  had  been  a  monk  in 
Pontigny,  whose  church  was  the  earliest  Gothic  venture  in 
Burgundy,  and  he  was  abbot  of  Chaalis,  where  the  church 
also  was  Primary  Gothic.     This  holy  Cistercian  was  loath 


*  Rodin  should  have  placed  his  *' Thinker'*  here:  **Le  Penseur  aurait  M  au  diapasoo 
dans  cette  crypt;  cette  ombre  immense  Taurait  forti6^!** 

— Rodin,  L$s  caihSdraUs  d$  Frames. 
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to  leave  his  cloister,  and  always  wore  his  white  robe  and 
fasted  like  a  genuine  son  of  St.  Bernard.  Li  his  face  shone 
his  purity  of  soul,  and  it  is  said  that  his  manner  was  merry. 

Only  a  saint  could  have  made  the  ambulatory  of  Bourges, 
a  place  apart  from  the  world's  fret,  fashioned  for  meditative 
prayer,  its  walls  hung  with  gospel  parables  of  mosaic  glass. 
It  is  thought  that  while  the  new  Gothic  choir  was  building, 
services  were  held  in  the  Romanesque  cathedral,  which  may 
have  been  partly  open  to  the  elements,  since  St.  Guillaume 
caught  a  chill  in  it  while  preaching,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  died  in  1208.  Ten  years  later,  the  first  ceremony  held  in 
the  completed  choir  was  for  his  canonization;  without  the 
usual  process  of  investigation  the  pope  declared  him  a  saint. 

From  1286  to  1260,  a  nephew  of  St.  William's,  Blessed 
Philippe  Berruyer,  was  archbishop  of  Bourges  and  carried 
forward  the  nave;  and  the  saint's  great-niece,  the  Coimtess 
Matilda  of  Nevers,  contributed  generously.  Bourges  com- 
memorated her  saintly  bishops  in  the  clearstory  of  her  inner 
aisle.  The  window  wherein  St.  Guillaume  is  pictin:?ed  shows 
his  niece  as  the  donor. 

Never  was  monument  set  on  a  more  majestic  base  than 
the  choir  end  of  Bourges.  There  the  crypt  stands  above  the 
groimd,  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  land.  The  chevet  of  St. 
£tienne  is  incomparable.  In  every  part  of  the  edifice  good 
mason  work  was  done,  save  in  the  upper  vaults,  where  the 
necessity  of  economy  led  to  skimping.  It  is  apparent  that, 
as  the  eastern  curve  of  the  cathedral  was  rising,  the  architect 
modified  his  plan.  In  his  apse  walls  he  inserted  small  chapeb, 
each  standing  on  two  colunms  and  an  engaged  shaft  and 
each  roofed  by  a  stone  pyramid.  Not  only  does  the  circlet  of 
little  shrines  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  chevet,  but  each  chapd 
serves  the  practical  purpose  of  a  buttress.  That  they  were 
afterthoughts  is  proved  by  the  ambulatory  windows  not  being 
set  symmetrically  over  the  crypt  windows.  However,  the 
chapels  must  have  been  added  during  the  building  of  the 
procession  path,  because  the  latter 's  vaulting  shows  no  sign 
of  reconstruction. 
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The  cathedral  of  Bourges  is  not  well  documented.  Only  by 
a  study  of  the  stones  themselves  can  it  be  dated.  Its  eastern 
end  was  building  during  the  first  part  of  the  XHI  century; 
in  1266  the  chapter  contributed  toward  the  works,  their 
donations  being  used  probably  for  the  completion  of  the  nave. 
At  the  end  of  the  XHI  centiuy  porches  were  added  to  the 
side  doors  retained  from  the  Romanesque  cathedral.  Work 
continued  on  the  west  facade  during  the  early  part  of  the 
XrV  centiuy,  but  when,  in  1S24,  St.  £tienne  was  dedicated, 
it  had  been  completed  in  its  main  parts  for  forty  years. 

This  makes  the  west  front  of  Bourges  about  a  century 
younger  than  its  apse.  The  five  deeply  recessed  portals 
correspond  to  its  five  aisles,  and  the  western  towers  are  set 
clear  of  the  aisles,  as  at  Rouen;  that  to  the  southwest  is  now 
braced  by  a  flying  buttress  and  detached  buttress  pile.  In 
1506  the  northwest  tower  collapsed.  It  was  rebuilt  by  alms, 
given  as  thank-offering  for  the  privilege  of  eating  butter 
during  Lent,  hence  its  name  Tour  de  Beurre.  Such  butter 
towers  may  be  called  the  XVI  century's  method  of  charity 
bazaar  to  raise  money  for  church  repairs.  Diuing  the  heyday 
of  Gothic,  the  fervent  layman  gave  voluntarily,  asking  for 
no  return,  and  in  that  spirit  rose  the  clocher  vieux  at  Chartres. 
Compare  that  sublime  monument  with  the  el^ant,  mundane 
late-Gothic  "butter towers"  of  France,  and  you  comprehend 
how  inevitably  the  spirit  of  builders  reveals  itself  in  the  work 
of  their  hands. 

Of  tlie  five  western  doors  of  Bourges,  only  the  central  one 
is  wholly  of  the  XIH  centiuy  (c.  1260-75).  Its  representa- 
tion of  the  Last  Judgment,  adjudged  to  be  the  best  ever  set 
up  at  a  cathedral  door,  the  Dies  Irw  warning  in  stone,  is 
derived  from  Job,  St.  Paul,  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
In  the  upper  zone  Christ  is  enthroned;  in  the  lower  is  shown 
the  arising  of  the  dead  from  their  tombs.  Between  these 
scenes  is  the  splendid  panel  of  the  Judgment,  with  the  stately 
archangel  as  its  central  figure,  holding  the  scales  of  justice. 
To  his  left  malign  demons  seize  on  the  damned  to  plunge 
them  into  the  jaws  of  the  Leviathan  described  in  Job.    To 
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his  right  the  blessed  ones  smile  with  complacency  as  thqr 
move  toward  Paradise,  here  represented  by  a  hieroglyphic — 
supposed  to  be  Abraham's  bosom,  out  of  which  peep  some 
little  souls  smuggled  safely  away.^  St.  Peter  stands  at  the 
gates  of  Paradise,  holding  the  keys,  a  doctrinal  symbol  of  his 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  imtil  in  time  popular  fancy 
pictured  him  as  the  actual  gatekeeper  of  heaven.  Among  the 
elect  is  represented  a  king  holding  the  flower  of  sanctity, 
probably  meant  for  St.  Louis.  Beside  the  king  is  a  cord- 
girdled  monk — whence  the  name  "cordeliers"  for  Franciscans — 
showing  how  popular  was  the  new  Order. 

The  fall  of  the  north  tower  caused  the  ruin  of  the  portals 
near  it,  and  when  rebuilt  in  the  XVI  century  an  iconographic 
error  was  made  which  would  have  been  impossible  with  the 
trained  scholastics  of  an  earlier  day — ^the  mother  of  the  Saviour 
was  placed  on  his  left,  instead  of  in  the  seat  of  honor  on  his 
right.  In  the  fatal  year  1562,  when  from  end  to  end  of  France 
the  churches  were  mutilated,  the  Calvinists  attacked  the 
portal  images  of  Bourges  and  flung  the  carven  stones  into  the 
breaches  of  the  town  walls.  They  went  so  far  as  to  mine  the 
giant  piers  in  order  that  the  great  edifice  might  totter  to  its 
fall ;  but  happily  their  control  of  the  city  was  cut  short,  or  the 
tragedy  of  Orleans  might  have  been  enacted.^ 

^  **  There  is  a  charming  detail  in  this  section.  Beside  the  angel,  on  the  left,  where 
the  wicked  are  the  prey  of  demons,  stands  a  little  female  figure,  that  of  a  diild,  who, 
with  hands  meekly  folded  and  head  gently  raised,  waits  for  the  stem  angel  to  decide 
upon  her  fate.  In  this  fate,  however,  a  dreadful  big  devil  also  takes  a  keen  interest; 
he  seems  on  the  point  of  appropriating  the  tender  creature;  he  has  a  face  like  a  goat 
and  an  enormous  hooked  nose.  But  the  angel  gently  lays  a  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  little  girl — the  movement  is  full  of  dignity — as  if  to  say,  'No;  she  belongs  to 
the  other  side.*  The  frieze  below  represents  the  general  Resurrection,  with  the  good 
and  the  wicked  emerging  from  their  sepulchers.  Nothing  can  be  more  quaint  and 
charming  than  the  difference  shown  in  their  way  of  responding  to  the  final  trump. 
The  good  get  out  of  their  tombs  with  a  certain  modest  gayety,  an  alacrity  tempered 
by  respect;  one  of  them  kneels  to  pray  as  soon  as  he  has  disinterred  hiinself.  You 
may  Imow  the  wicked,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  extreme  shyness;  they  crawl  out 
slowly  and  fearfully;  they  hang  back." — Henrt  James,  A  LitUe  Tour  in  France 
(Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1900).  p.  105. 

'  The  chief  piers  of  Orl^ns  Catliedral  were  mined  by  Theodore  de  B^ze  and  bloiiTi 
up  on  the  night  of  Marcli  23,  1567.  Tlie  portal,  part  of  the  choir,  and  the  apse  chapd 
escaped.  The  Xll-century  nave  had  double  aisles  with  tribunes;  the  frontispiece 
also  was  XII  century.    The  choir,  begun  in  1287,  was  finished  by  1297,  and  a  new 
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Bourges  is  a  chosen  spot  for  stained  glass,  second  only  to 
Chartres.  Students  have  made  the  study  of  its  windows  a 
lifetime  enthusiasm.  Nowhere  can  the  epochs  of  tlie  vitrine 
art  from  the  XH  to  the  XVII  century  be  more  easily  studied. 
Tlie  school  of  St.  Denis,  however,  is  not  represented.  Two 
small  panels,  now  set  in  a  window  beside  the  south  portal, 
are  earlier  in  date  than  Suger's  windows;  their  flesh  tone 
is  purplish;  perhaps  they  are  the  oldest  colored  glass  extant 
in  France. 

Of  the  Xni-century  school  of  Chartres  are  the  twenty 
and  more  lancets  in  the  ambulatory,  l^end-medallion  windows 
ranking  with  the  best  ever  made.  They  repeat  some  of  the 
themes  used  by  the  artists  at  Chartres,  such  as  the  parables 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  presented  by  the  tanners,  and  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  which  latter  lancet  at  Bourges  is  an  excep- 
tion in  having  its  story  b^n  at  the  top.  Ancient  windows 
are  to  be  read  usually  from  the  bottom  upward.  The  first 
window  in  the  choir  aisle,  as  you  enter  it  from  the  north, 
shows  the  beggar  Lazarus  despised  and  suffering  on  earth, 
then  carried  by  angels  to  Abraham's  bosom,  wherein  (in  the 
topmost  medallion)  he  sits  cozily  ensconsed,  but  Dives,  the 
bad  rich  man,  is  snatched  by  demons  from  his  earthly  scenes 
of  plenty  and  thrust  into  hell.  The  lancet  which,  at  Bourges, 
is  devoted  to  the  Apocalypse,  is  held  to  be  a  subtle  com- 
mentary on  the  vision  of  Patmos.  To  the  fifth  large  window 
of  the  ambulatory,  called  the  New  Alliance,  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
Cahier  and  Martin,  have  devoted  over  a  hundred  pages — a 
veritable  treatise  on  symbolism — in  their  monumental  study 
of  the  earlier  stained  glass  in  this  church.  ^'Prophecies  in 
action,'*  our  friend  Joinville  called  the  prefiguring  of  the  New 
Law  by  the  Old,  so  popular  during  the  Middle  Ages.    New 


(tothir  nave  wax  in  progrosn  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wmra  of  religion.  Henry  IV  under- 
tuok  to  rt'build  Orleans  C  athedral,  and  with  his  bride,  Marie  de  Medici,  laid  the  first 
stone  in  1001.  But  a  bastard-Gothic  edifice  is  not  compensation  for  earlier  work. 
11.  Hav-ard.  6d..  La  France  ariittique  ei  monum^nUde^  vol.  fi.  p.  U2.  ^'Orl^ana.**  G. 
Ltfenestre;  Vmgr^  ArchMogique,  1854  and  1802;  G.  Ragault.  OHkaa  ei  U  vai  ds 
htirc  (Collection,  Villea  d'art  c^lebrcs),  (Parts,  II.  Laurens);  E.  I>fe\'re-Pontalis  et 
KuKfno  (iarr>\  on  Orleans  Cathedral,  in  BuUetin  Monumenlal,  lOM,  voL  68.  p.  SOO. 
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Alliance  windows  are  to  be  found  in  various  cathedrals — 
their  theme  being  the  substitution  of  Gentiles  for  Jews  by 
the  merit  of  the  Cross.^  The  guild  of  butchers  was  the  donor 
of  this  abstract  doctrinal  window  of  Bourges. 

The  only  break  in  the  XHI-century  glass  of  the  choir  aisle 
is  in  the  axis  chapel,  where  the  windows — of  the  XVI-century 
Renaissance — ^belonged  originally  to  the  Sainte-Chapelle  of 
the  ducal  palace  that  once  existed  in  Bourges;  other  windows 
from  the  same  source  have  been  reset  in  the  cathedral's  crypt. 
The  small  scenes  at  the  base  of  each  lancet — ^the  signatures 
as  they  are  called — show  that  here,  as  at  Chartres,  the  larger 
number  of  these  priceless  treasures  of  art  were  donated  by 
the  little  people  of  the  Lord — carpenters,  weavers,  coopers^ 
money  changers.  A  window  given  by  the  stonecutters,  in 
the  choir  aisle  of  Bourges,  is  devoted  to  St.  Thomas,  the  apostle^ 
patron  of  builders.  Bourges  and  Chartres  afford  the  best 
opportunity  for  a  more  intimate  study  of  the  l^ends  and 
symbols  then  most  popular.  Here,  as  at  Chartres,  the  Odden 
Legend  should  be  one's  inseparable  companion. 

Li  the  high  windows  of  the  middle  choir  the  apostles  are 
ranged  on  one  side  of  Sancta  Maria,  and  the  prophets  on  the 
other — another  of  the  many  contrasts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  nave's  clearstory  is  chiefly  XIH-century 
grisaille.  The  XlV-century  artists,  in  their  desire  for  more 
light,  gave  up  the  profound  colors  of  their  mosaic-like  windows 
for  that  coldly  elegant  phase  of  the  vitrine  art,  when  the  use  of 
white  was  carried  to  excess  and  each  figiu*e  set  in  its  own  panel 
was  pictured  like  a  statue  with  architectural  niche  and  dais. 

About  1370  Duke  Jean  of  Berry,  bom  connoisseur  like  his 
brothers  Charles  V,  Philippe  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  presented  to  Bourges  Cathedral  its  immense  western 
window.  Before  the  Medici,  this  Valois  prince  collected 
cameos   and   medals   and   bric-&-brac.    Among   the   twenty 


^  NouvelU  Alliance  windows  are  to  be  found  at  Chartres  (sixth  window  in  the  oaTe'ff 
north  aisle)»  at  Le  Mans  (the  east  window  of  the  long  Lady  chapel),  at  Tours  (in  the 
axis  chapel),  in  the  transept  of  Sens  Cathedral  (in  five  lights  below  the  north  rote)* 
and  in  the  apse  curve  of  Lyons  Cathedral. 
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castles  he  built  were  those  of  Poitiers,  Riom,  and  Bourges, 
on  which  were  employed  the  noted  Plamboyant  Gothic  archi- 
tects, the  Dammartin  brothers.  When  the  Sainte-Chapelle 
of  the  palace  in  Bonrges  was  destroyed  (1759),  the  duke's  tomb, 
which  his  nephew  Charles  VI  had  ordered  of  Jean  de  Cambrai 
(1477-83),  was  brought  to  the  cathedral.  The  sarcophagus  was 
once  surrounded  by  alabaster  statuettes,  some  of  which  are 
in  the  Museum.  The  arrangement  of  mourners  came  from 
his  brother's  world-famous  tomb  in  Dijon.  In  his  old  age  the 
spendthrift,  imstable  Jean  de  Berry  married  the  very  youth- 
ful Jeanne  de  Boulogne,  and  kneeling  images  of  both  duke 
and  duchess  have  been  placed  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  axis  chapel  of  the  cathedral.  Apparently  art-loving 
John  of  Prance  was  in  person  the  homeliest  of  men.  The 
Revolution  damaged  these  images,  which  were  restored  by 
means  of  drawings  made  of  them  by  Holbein  in  the  time  when 
Bourges  was  a  Mecca  for  the  artists  of  Europe.  Some  of 
Duke  Jean's  friends  presented  early  XV-century  windows  to 
the  side  chapels  of  Bourges  Cathedral.  His  physician,  Aligret, 
gave  one. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War  put  a  stop  to  the  accumulation 
of  art  treasures  in  the  metropolitan  church.  When  Charles 
Vn,  "'the  little  king  of  Boiu^es,"  as  the  English  had  dubbed 
him  ironically,  went  with  the  victorious  Maid  of  Orleans  to 
be  crowned  king  at  Rheims,  his  gentle  queen,  Marie  of  Anjou, 
stayed  in  Bourges  with  her  mother,  Yolande  of  Aragon. 
Marie's  brother,  then  a  youth  under  Jeanne's  command,  was 
to  become  the  good  King  Ren6  of  history.  To  Boiu^es  Jeanne 
herself  came  later.  She  lodged  with  an  estimable  widow  of 
the  town  who,  years  afterward,  during  the  inquest  conducted 
for  the  Maid's  rehabilitation,  bore  testimony  to  the  young 
girl's  simple  goodness.  She  told  how  gallantly  Jeanne  mounted 
a  horse  and  how  adroitly  she  managed  a  lance  so  that  "every- 
one was  in  admiration  of  her,  for  no  knight  could  have  done 
better."^ 


^  The  happy  chance  of  travel  led  the  writer,  in  May  of  1914,  to  the  ceremony  of  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Jeanne  d*Arc  in  the  cathedral  of  this  city,  that  has  not  known 
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Then  when  ^^Jehanne  la  bonne  Lorraine^**  as  Villon  called 
her,  had  given  France  a  new  soul,  when  the  blight  of  the 
Great  Schism  of  the  West  was  over,  and  France  accepted  the 
same  spiritual  chief  as  the  remainder  of  Europe,  there  came 
about  the  energetic,  happy,  restless  manifestation  of  art 
which  we  call  Flamboyant  Gothic.  Bourges  then  possessed 
a  Maecenas  in  the  person  of  a  merchant  (son  of  a  tradesman 
of  the  city)  whose  ships  covered  the  sea.  Jacques  CcBur, 
from  1443  to  1452,  built  himself,  in  his  native  town,  the  finest 
burgher's  house  in  France,  to  see  which  Ren6  of  Anjou — 
great-nephew  of  Jean  of  Berry — came  especially  to  Boiurges. 
Its  walls  were  carved  with  quaint  devices  and  images,^  and, 
like  Van  Eyck's,  were  the  charming  little  angels  painted  on 
its  chapel  vaults.  No  civic  monument  in  the  land  excels  it; 
it  ranks  as  the  best  with  Rouen's  Palais  de  Justice  and  the 
H6tel  Cluny  at  Paris. 

The  same  merchant-prince  built  in  Bourges  Cathedral  a 
private  chapel  for  his  family,  and  beside  it  a  rich  Flamboyant 
Gothic  sacristy.  The  Annunciation  window  in  the  chapel 
(1450)  is  held  to  be  the  best  glass  of  its  century,  imiting  the 
better  drawing  of  the  later  day  with  a  plain,  firm,  general 
design.  The  face  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  has  been  said  to  be 
a  portrait  of  Jacques  Coeur.  St.  James  is  represented  in  pil- 
grim garb  because  of  the  fame  of  his  shrine  at  Santiago  Com- 
postela.  It  is  thought  that  Jacques  Coeur  donated  the  row 
of  richly  damasked  windows  in  the  west  fagade  beneath  Jean 
of  Berry's  big  sheet  of  glass,  made  fifty  years  earlier.  Colors 
have  become  richer  and  the  figures  show  a  tendency  to  escape 


invasion — the  military  arsenal  of  France.    As  the  preaching  bishop  exhorted  modem 

France  to  remake  her  soul  else  she  would  perish,  over  that  spellbound  congregatioo 

seemed  to  pass  a  premonition  of  portentous  events  looming  ahead.    Within  three 

months  the  World  War  opened,  forte  et  aspre  guerre^  as  they  said  in  Jeanne's  day, 

war  the  chastiser,  war  the  purifier:  **Il  y  a  dcs  guerres  qui  avUissent  Us  naiiong^  et  lea 

anlissent  pour  des  nicies;  (Tautres  les  exaUerU,  let  perfectumnent  de  Umtes  manihes,** 

wrote  Joseph  de  Maistre. 

^  Carved  on  Jacques  C(eur*s  house  in  Bourges  are  mottoes  such  to,  **A  «atZ2afu 

cteurs  rien  impoieible"  or  '*Dire,  faire^  taire,  de  ma  joie,**  or  **En  boudu  doee^ 

n'entre  nunuche"    Vallet  de  Viriville,  Jacques  Cceur;  Pierre  Clement,  Jacques  Cener 

el  Charles  VIL 
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from  the  rigid  attitude  of  statues,  but  not  yet  has  absolute 
congruity  between  the  hues  been  achieved. 

Jacques  Coeur  was  not  to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  he  had 
prepared.  He  served  the  same  master  who  had  let  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  perish  at  Rouen  without  striking  a  blow  to  save 
her.  With  money  provided  by  the  merchant-banker  of 
Bourges,  Charles  VII  had  reconquered  Normandy,  but  he 
let  the  estate  of  his  faithful  servant  be  rapaciously  confiscated 
without  a  trial,  and  left  him  to  languish  in  prison  for  two 
years  before  being  banished  from  the  kingdom  by  the  mockery 
of  a  law  process.  Jacques  Coeur  died  in  exile  in  1461,  but  his 
good  name  was  exonerated,  and  his  son  Jean,  archbishop  of 
Bourges,  was  buried  in  the  cathedral's  choir.  The  merchant- 
prince's  chapel  passed  with  his  mansion  into  the  hands  of 
the  Laubespine  family,  whose  kneeling  statues  now  adorn  it. 

With  the  XVI  century  there  opened  another  golden  period 
of  the  vitrine  art  in  Bourges.  A  local  master,  Jean  Lccuyer, 
won  fame.  He  made  the  Tullier  window  (1532)  in  the  tenth 
bay  (south)  of  the  cathedral.  The  donor.  Canon  Tullier.  and 
his  father,  mother,  and  various  ecclesiastic  relatives,  are  being 
presented  by  their  patron  saints  to  a  distinguished-looking 
Madonna.  The  architectural  background  shows  what  head- 
way the  foreign  Renaissance  had  made  in  France,  though  the 
chief  figures  are  still  true  to  French  traditions.  The  colors  are 
faultlessly  balanced  and  certain  exquisite  half-tones  are 
noticeable.  In  the  upper  panels,  in  a  fair  blue  sky,  are  en- 
trancing little  angels  giving  a  celestial  concert,  fiddling, 
beating  a  drum,  singing  with  all  their  hearts,  for  this  is  the 
shrine  built  by  St.  William,  who  knew  how  to  be  holy  and 
merry  as  well. 

The  Tullier  light  has  been  called  the  loveliest  of  XVI- 
century  windows.  And  yet  no  one  can  deny  that  enamel 
painting  on  glass  was  a  deterioration  of  the  art.  The  old 
masters  had  followed  a  sounder  tradition  when  they  sub- 
ordinated their  windows  to  their  architecture,  making  them 
an  integral  part  of  it,  and  not  merely  isolated  painted  pictures. 
Jean  Lecuyer  also  composed  the  window  (1518)  rdating  the 
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lives  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Laurence  in  the  cathedral's  nave 
(south  side),  and  several  brilliant  lights  in  St.  Bonnat's  church. 
Even  the  XVII  century  produced  interesting  work  at  Bourges; 
in  the  Martigny  chapel  of  the  cathedral  (north  side  of  nave) 
the  portrait  of  the  donor  is  as  realistic  as  a  miniature. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  BEAUVAIS^ 

C*e8t  alors  que  se  constitue  cette  merveilleuse  discipUne,  vrai  fondemcnt 
de  la  culture  intcllectuelle  .et  de  la  science,  qu'est  la  discipline  scholastique. 
.  .  .  Toute  la  connaissance  est  toum^e  vers  la  science  de  Tdtre,  vers  la 
m^taphysique,  plus  haut  encore  vers  la  th^ologie;  plus  haut  encore,  vera 
th^logie  v^ue,  vers  la  contemplation. — ^Jacques  Maritain. 

The  cathedral  of  Beauvais  derived  directly  from  Amiens, 
and  no  expression  of  the  Gothic  principle  was  ever  carried 
farther.  It  consists  of  a  mammoth  choir  and  transept.  As 
the  height  of  the  edifice  is  three  times  its  width,  the  nave 
which  now  is  lacking  would  need  to  have  been  of  enormous 
length.  Instead  of  that  much-needed  nave,  there  nestles 
under  the  truncated  west  end  a  modest  little  Carolingian 
edifice  called  the  Basse-CEuvrey  built  by  the  fortieth  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  Herve  (987-998).  The  small  cubic  stones  and 
occasional  courses  of  brick  tell  of  the  antiquity  of  this,  the 
best-preserved  monument  in  France,  dating  before  the  year 
1000.2     Most  of  the  Romanesque  churches  of  the  Oise  copied 

^  Congrh  Archiologique,  1905,  **  Beauvais,**  Chanoine  Barsauz;  P.  Dubois,  La  ealhS- 
drcde  de  Beauvais  (Collection,  Petites  Monographies),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1011);  Abb6 
P.  C.  Barraud,  ''Beauvais  et  ses  monuments,'*  in  Btdletin  Manumenial,  vol.  97,paMnm. 
He  gives  studies  on  the  Le  Prince  and  other  windows  in  the  cathedral  and  St.  Etienne, 
in  Mimoires  de  la  Soc.  Acadhnique  de  VOise,  1851-53,  vol.  1,  p.  225;  vol.  8,  p.  6S7; 
vol.  S,  pp.  150,  277;  Louise  Pillion,  on  St.  fitienne's  glass,  in  Revue  de  Vart  dtrHUn^ 
1910,  p.  367;  Eug.  J.  Woillez,  Archiologie  des  monumenis  religieux  de  Vancitn  Beauwouis 
jfendant  la  mHamorphose  romane  (Paris,  1839-49),  folio;  Graves,  Notice  arehSologiqu^ 
ntr  le  d^pariemenl  de  VOise  (Beauvais,  1856);  Gustave  Desgardins,  HiHaire  de  la 
caUUdrale  de  Beauvais  (IS7 5);  Abb^  L.  Pihan,  Beauvais,  sa  cathidraU,  ses  monununU 
(1905);  ibid,,  Esquisse  descriptive  des  monuments  historiques  dans  VOise;  see  Gonae 
and  Palustre  on  the  portals  of  the  cathedral;  Monseigneur  Barbier  de  Montault* 
"  Iconographie  des  Sibylles,"  in  Rev.  de  Part  Chretiens,  1874. 

'Carolingian  work  aboveground  is  rare;  besides  this  Basse-CEuvre  at  BeauTais, 
there  is  St.  Philibert  de  Grandlieu  (Loire-Inf6rieure),  part  of  the  small  churdi  under 
the  flank  of  Jumi^ges*  ruined  abbatial,  portions  of  St.  Jouin-de-Mames  (Deuz-S^vres), 
and  vestiges  in  the  walls  of  La  Couture  at  Le  Mans.  There  are  Carolingian  crypti 
at  St.  Quentin,  Amiens,-  Chartres,  Orleans,  Auzerre,  Flavigny.    More  ezoeptioDal 
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it.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Ee-de-France  Picard  Roman- 
esque school  developed  than  the  privil^ed  r^on  gave  birth 
to  the  national  art. 

Li  1227  Beauvais  planned  a  new  cathedral,  spurred  on 
thereto  by  the  magnificent  nave  rising  in  neighboring  Amiens. 
But  the  works  were  not  started  till  1247,  for  the  bishop, 
more  a  feudal  baron  than  a  pastor,  was  for  a  time  entirely 
engrossed  in  mercenary  wars  in  Italy  and  in  quarreling  with 
Blanche  of  Castile,  the  queen-r^ent.  Pinally  Bishop  Milon 
b^an  his  cathedral  in  Beauvais  on  a  scale  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  diocese.  Despite  his  own  and  the  chapter's  generous 
donations,  and  the  exemption  of  workmen  and  all  building 
material  from  taxes,  the  choir  was  not  finished  till  1272,  two 
years  after  the  choir  of  Cologne.  Scarcely  was  it  done  when, 
in  1284,  its  upper  vaulting  fell;  a  few  years  earlier  a  partial 
collapse  had  occurred.  To  remedy  the  disaster  new  piers 
had  to  be  inserted  between  the  old  ones,  which  explains  the 
sharp-pointed  arches  of  the  pier  arcade.  Only  in  the  ambula- 
tory, which  was  imtouched  by  the  falling  masonry,  is  the 
original  vaulting  to  be  found.  The  required  addition  of 
flying  buttresses  was  no  improvement  to  the  symmetry  of 
the  exterior.  Listead  of  being  able  to  proceed  to  the  erection 
of  a  nave,  forty  years  were  wasted  in  repairs. 

Then  came  the  calamities  of  the  Hundred  Years*  War  when 
building  activities  flagged  all  over  France.  Never  again  were 
profiles  to  be  virile.  The  apogee  hour  of  Gothic  was  forever 
past.  With  English,  Burgundian,  and  French  troops  roving 
the  country,  Beauvais  was  kept  on  the  alert.  In  1429,  the 
citizens,  roused  by  Jeanne  d'Arc's  success  at  Orleans,  expelled 
their  bishop,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  foe,  and  was  none 
other  than  the  unworthy  Pierre  Cauchon,  soon  to  sit  as  mis- 
creant judge  at  the  Maid's  trial  in  Rouen.    Two  years  after 

still  are  Mero\nnf^D  remaiDS,  such  as  the  crypt  of  Jouarre,  the  imall  tri-lobed  church 
ol  St.  LaureDt'at  Grenoble,  the  cryTt  of  ^t-  l^RW  •t  St.  Maixent  (Dcux-S^\Tes).  a 
ciypt  at  Lyons,  in  St.  Martin  d'Ainay.  and  apsidal  chapels  in  St.  Jean's  baptistry 
at  Poitiers.  A  list  of  the  Romanesque  monuments  of  the  Ile-de-France  and  bordering 
districts  is  to  be  found  in  Arthur  Kingsley  Porter's  Mediemd  Architeeiurt,  1909»  vol.  i, 
pp.  lS-49. 
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Jeanne  had  been  burned,  Beauvais  was  besieged  by  English 
troops,  and  so  gallant  was  the  behavior  of  the  women  of  the 
city,  notably  Jeanne  Hachette,  that  forever  after  was  accorded 
to  them  the  right  to  march  in  the  place  of  honor  in  all  pro- 
cessions, directly  behind  the  clergy.  When  the  Duke  of 
Burgimdy,  England's  ally,  besieged  the  city  in  1472  he  burned 
the  episcopal  palace,  to  which  the  two  sturdy  towers  near  the 
Basse-CEuvre  originally  belonged.  Once  more  the  women  of 
Beauvais  fought  side  by  side  with  the  men,  while  the  children 
and  the  aged  gathered  in  the  cathedrals  to  supplicate  Heaven 
for  protection. 

No  city  in  the  land  had  better  cause  to  rejoice  over  peace 
and  the  invader's  expulsion  than  Beauvais.  And  nowhere 
did  Flamboyant  Gothic  take  on  nobler  expression  than  in  the 
stately  transept  now  added  to  the  cathedral,  a  masterpiece 
worthy  to  be  joined  to  the  giant  choir.  On  its  north  front 
worked  Martin  Chambiges,  who  gave  to  Troyes  and  Sens  their 
admirable  fagades.  Over-ornamentation  was  a  pitfall  for  the 
late-Gothic  masters,  but  not  for  Chambiges,  who  kept  Beauvais' 
strong  lines  of  construction  unobliterated  by  lavish  detail. 

Flamboyant  Gothic  was  essentially  a  decorative  art.  Therein 
only  did  it  differ  from  preceding  schools,  for  it  developed  no 
new  principles  of  construction.  Because  of  the  flamelike 
undulations  of  its  window  tracery,  the  Norman  archaeologist, 
M.  de  Caumont,  who  had  brought  into  use  the  name  Roman- 
esque, invented  the  equally  useful  term  Flamboyant.*     Ca- 


*  Among  the  Flamboyant  monimients  of  France  are  St.  Wulfran*8  frontispiece  at 
Abbeville,  begim  in  1481,  overcharged  with  ornament  but  with  portals  of  great  beauty; 
St.  Riquier  near  by,  also  overcharged;  the  churches  of  Rue  and  M^i^res;  facades  of 
cathedrals  at  Sens,  Senlis,  Auxcrre,  Troyes,  Tours,  and  Limoges;  Vendftme's  frontis- 
piece, and  Albi*s  porch;  towers  at  Bordeaux,  Rodez,  Saintes,  Chartres,  Auxerre, 
Bourgcs,  Rouen,  and  many  other  cities  in  Normandy;  the  cathedrals  of  Toul  and 
Metz;  St.  Maurice  at  Lille,  a  well-restrained  Flamboyant  monimient;  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Nicholas-du-Port  near  Nancy;  the  choir  of  Moulins;  St.  Antoine  at 
Compi^gne  and  a  number  of  civic  halls  such  as  Compi^gne*s  and  St.  Quentin's.  The 
beautiful  Flamboyant  Gothic  church  at  Pcronne  (1509-25)  has  been  wiped  out  in 
the  \Yorld  War.  Artois  and  Flanders  were  especially  rich  in  late-Gothic  edifices. 
Normandy  was  a  Mecca  of  Flamboyant  work — from  Rouen,  to  that  gem  of  the  final 
phase,  the  choir  of  Mont  Saint-Michel.  Monseigneur  Dchaisnes,  HisUnrt  de  Fart 
dans  la  Flandre,  F Artois  d  U  Uainaut  (Lille,  1886),  3  vob. 
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pricious,  overladen,  disturbingly  restless,  this  final  phase  of 
the  national  art  may  often  be  (it  has  been  called  more  terrestrial 
than  celestial),  it  was  inclined  to  exhibit  its  technical  dexterity; 
but  none  the  less  it  was  keenly  alive  and  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  over-formalized  geometric  Rayonnant  Gothic  to  which 
it  succeeded.  Li  both,  the  profiles  were  prismatic,  fluid,  and 
weak.  Discipline  which  made  for  robustness  was  forever 
lost. 

A  century  before  the  characteristics  of  Flamboyant  art 
developed  in  France,  they  were  in  use  in  England,  and  there 
called  Cur\'^ilinear  or  Decorated  Gothic.  Window  mullions 
undulated,  arches  were  crowned  with  reversed  curves  and 
sculptured  finials,  secondary,  connecting  ribs  were  added  to 
the  vaulting,  bases  were  elongated,  there  were  interpenetrating 
molds,  hanging  keystones,  piers  without  capitals,  and  such 
new  models  for  foliate  sculpture  as  the  deeply  indented  leaves 
of  parsley  and  curly  cabbage.  When  capitals  were  given 
up,  the  ribs  died  away  weakly  in  the  piers.  The  Gothic  of 
England  had  changed  to  its  cold  Perpendicular  phase  by  the 
time  that  the  architects  across  the  Channel  adopted  the 
features  called  Flamboyant  in  France. 

M.  Camille  Enlart  has  developed  the  idea  that  the  last 
phase  of  the  national  architecture  was  a  product  of  the 
English  occupation  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  that 
from  elements  of  decoration  introduced  by  England,  the 
French  composed  a  style  which  differed  somewhat  only 
from  that  in  vogue  across  the  Channel  from  ISOO  to  1S60. 
In  France,  flowing  tracery  and  ogee  arches  were  not  used 
before  1375.  France  need  feel  no  diminution  of  her  claim 
of  leadership  in  Gothic  architecture  because  she  adopted, 
for  her  XV-centurj'  traits,  certain  decorative  details  developed 
first  by  others,  since  the  Gothic  of  England  was  originally  of 
French  derivation. 

The  theory  of  an  English  origin  for  French  Flamboyancy 
is  contested  by  M.  Anthyme  Saint-Paul,  who  thought  that 
from  the  same  elements  of  XHI-century  Gothic  one  country 
developed  its  own  Curvilinear  style  and  the  other  its  own 
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Flamboyant  Gothic*  M.  de  Lasteyrie  agreed  with  the 
thesis  that  there  is  a  French  origin  for  French  late-Gothic 
manifestations.  That  Flamboyant  art  is  in  part  indigenous 
and  partly  of  foreign  derivation  is  probably  nearest  the  truth. 
Certainly  sporadic  cases  of  florid  features  appeared  in  French 
art  during  the  XHI  and  XIV  centuries,  but  it  is  clear  that 
in  various  places  long  held  by  the  English  there  appeared  the 
first  or  the  fullest  expression  of  late-Gothic  art. 

Before  the  Flamboyant  Gothic  transept  of  Beauvais  was 
finished,  the  foreign  Renaissance  had  arrived  in  France. 
And  it  showed  here  in  the  richly  sculptiu-ed  doors.  The 
sibyls,  all  ten  of  whom  are  represented,  are,  as  pagans,  kept 
outside  the  church.  With  skilled  gradation  the  carving 
grows  deeper  and  bolder  toward  the  top  of  the  doors,  farthest 
away  from  the  eye.  Jean  Le  Pot  carved  the  southern  doors 
in  faultless  taste.  He  was  a  glassmaker  as  well,  and  in  St. 
Etienne's  church  are  his  windows  beside  those  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Engrand  Le  Prince,  who,  with  his  sons  Jean  and 
Nicholas,  made  the  north  and  south  rose  windows  of  the 
cathedral  and  its  splendid  Peter  and  Paul  window.  Their 
tree  of  Jesse,  in  St.  Ctienne's  choir,  is  considered  a  master- 
piece of  color  and  design.  To-day  a  Le  Prince  window  in 
any  French  city  is  a  matter  of  civic  pride. 

The  old  saying  ran:  ''The  choir  of  Beauvais,  the  nave  of 
Amiens,  the  portals  of  Rheims,  the  towers  of  Chartres"  make 
the  most  beautiful  cathedral  in  the  world.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high  curve  the  upper  vaults  of  Beauvais  choir. 
Beneath  them  could  be  set  the  belfries  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris.  As  at  Boiu'ges,  the  lofty  aisle  possesses  its  own  tri- 
foriiun  and  clearstory,  but  here  the  clearstory  of  the  central 
choir  has  not  been  dwarfed  as  a  result  of  the  stupendous  pier 


1  Andr«  Michel,  id.,  HUtoire  de  VAri,  vol.  3,  l^'*  partie,  "Le  style  flamboyant*'* 
Camille  Enl&rt  (Paris,  A.  Colin),  1914,  10  vols.;  Camille  Enlart,  "Origiiie  Hngiaiiw 
du  style  flamboyant,"  in  Bulletin  Monumental,  1886,  1906,  p.  38;  A.  Saint-Pbul, 
"L'architecture  religieuse  en  France  pendant  la  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans,"  in  BulUtm 
Monumental,  1908,  p.  5;  ibid.,  Lee  origines  du  gothique  flamboyant  en  France  (Cmen* 
1907);  Arthur  Kin^^ey  Porter,  Medieval  Architecture,  vol.  2  (New  York  and  London* 
1907),  2  vols. 
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arcades.  Beauvais  dared  to  make  its  upper  windows  eighty 
feet  high.  Think  what  its  interior  would  be  had  it  retained 
the  original  stained  glass!  Its  towering  choir  windows  would 
scintillate  like  those  of  Sainte-Chapelle,  since  it  was  the  Paris 
school  that  supplied  XHI-century  Beauvais. 

Such  a  sweep  of  fragile  glass  was  possible  because  the  play 
of  thrusts  and  counterthrusts  had  been  calculated  to  a  cer- 
tainty. Technically,  Beauvais  is  the  extreme  expression  of 
the  Gothic  theory.  It  perfected  the  pier  by  making  it  ellip- 
tical, widest  where  fell  the  greatest  strain,  north  and  south. 
It  b  said  that  its  error  lay  in  certain  false  bearings,  that  some 
of  the  intermediate  buttresses  were  balanced  half  on  air 
without  direct  ground  supports.  That  may  have  been  tem- 
erarious, since  building  material  of  perfect  quality  is  required 
when  chances  are  taken.  Certainly  Beauvais  pushed  to  its 
rigid  consequences  the  law  of  equilibrium,  allowing  no  excess 
in  the  supporting  members,  but  it  was  not  a  builder's  folly. 

M.  de  Lasteyrie  has  called  its  plan  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  light- 
ness. Though  the  architect  pushed  his  technique  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  law  of  thrust  and  coimterthrust,  he  did 
not  pass  beyond  the  possible,  and  had  he  employed  the  hard, 
resistant  stone  of  Burgundy  the  history  of  the  cathedral 
church  he  built  would  not  be  a  tale  of  disasters.  What  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  Beauvais*  vaults  was  the  use  of  inferior 
stone. 

Sometimes  one  feels  in  the  hardihood  of  this  cathedral  a 
trace  of  everweening  pride,  as  if  its  certitude  of  excelling 
tended  to  virtuosity.  The  stupefying  ascending  lines,  strong- 
willed  and  carried  out  with  science,  seem  as  much  to  vaunt 
the  enterprise  of  their  builder  as  pay  homage  to  the  Creator. 
Some  of  the  lesser  churches,  that  humbly  and  tentatively 
reached  out  toward  perfection,  make  a  deeper  appeal  than 
does  stupendous  Beauvais.  Was  man  meant  for  the  sui>er- 
lative  on  earth?  And  one  remembers  that  Bishop  Milon 
de  Nanteuil  was  a  proud  man  of  the  world,  very  unlike  that 
true  pastor  of  souls,  Maurice  de  Sully,  who  with  unpretentious 
diligence  raised  Notre  Dame  of  Paris.     Such  criticisms  would 
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be  silenced,  perhaps,  had  Beauvais  a  nave  from  which  could 
be  viewed  its  overwhelming  choir.  Truncated  as  it  now  is, 
it  is  necessary  to  crane  the  neck  in  order  to  see  its  clearstory 
windows.  So  colossal  a  thing  should  be  led  up  to  gradually; 
it  cries  out  insistently  for  its  missing  nave. 

Fatality  seemed  always  to  piu'sue  Beauvais.  After  terminat- 
ing a  noble  Flamboyant  transept,  the  ambitious  citizens 
were  liu^ed  into  the  scheme  of  a  central  tower,  when  a  church 
of  such  height  should  have  at  its  crossing  merely  a  slender 
spire.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  build  a  nave,  they  raised  a 
lantern  that  lacked  merely  a  few  feet  of  the  enormous  height 
of  St.  Peter's  dome  in  Rome.  It  was  a  day  of  tower  building 
in  France,  and  Beauvais,  ever  hopeful  beyond  its  resources, 
thought  to  outvie  all  others.  On  feast  days  lights  were  hung 
in  its  spire's  open  stonework  for  the  illumination  of  the 
entire  countryside.  For  five  years  only  the  giant  beacon 
stood.  On  Ascension  Day  of  1573,  just  after  the  congr^ation 
had  left  the  church  to  walk  in  procession,  the  tower  fell  with 
an  appalling  noise,  covering  the  whole  town  with  dust.  Only 
one  bay  of  the  nave  has  been  built,  its  piers  have  disappearing 
moldings,  amorphous  profiles,  and  no  capitals  whatever. 
Beauvais  stands  a  massive  fragment,  and  there  seems  little 
chance  that  the  tnmcated  church  will  ever  be  completed. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  TROYES* 

With  travail  great,  and  little  cargo  fraught* 

See  how  our  world  is  laboring  in  pain; 

So  filled  we  are  with  love  of  evil  gain 
That  no  one  thinks  of  doing  what  he  ought. 

But  we  all  hustle  in  the  Devil's  train. 
And  only  in  his  service  toil  and  pray; 
And  God,  who  suffered  for  us  agony. 

We  set  behind,  and  treat  him  with  disdain. 
Hardy  is  he  whom  death  doth  not  dismay. 


^  Congrh  ArchMogique,  1002;  V.  C.  de  Courcel,  La  caihidraU  de  Troy€9,  (1010); 
L.  Morel-Payen,  Troyes  et  Provins  (Collection,  Villes  d*art  eti^bres),  (Paris,  H.  Lauieiis, 
1010);  F.  Arnaud,  Detcription  historique  de  Viglise  caJthtdraU  de  Troyee;  J.  B.  Coffinet* 
"Leg  peintres-verriers  de  Troyes,"  in  Annales  ArchMogiques,  vol.  18,  pp.  185,  ftlft; 
A.  J.  de  H.  Bushnell,  Storied  Windows,  chapters  32  and  SS,  on  Troyet  (New  York, 
MAPmilliin  Company,  1014);   Ch.  Fichot,  StatisHque  monumenUiU  du  diparUmmii  d$ 
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The  feeble  mouse,  agaiDBt  the  winter's  cold 
Gamers  the  nuU  and  grain  within  his  cell. 
While  man  goes  groping,  without  sense  to  tell 

Wliere  to  seek  refuge  against  growing  old.  .  .  . 

The  Devil  doth  in  snares  our  life  enfold. 

Four  hooks  he  has  with  torments  baited  well; 
And  first  ^ith  Greed  he  casts  a  mighty  spell. 

And  then,  to  fill  his  nets  has  Pride  enrolled. 

And  Luxury  steers  the  boat  and  fills  the  sail. 

And  Perfidy  controls  and  sets  the  snare. 

Thus  the  poor  fish  are  brought  to  land. 

— Count  Thibaut  IV  of  Champagne.' 

Beneath  the  present  choir  of  Troyes  Cathedral  are  Gallo- 
Roman  walls,  and  a  succession  of  edifices  have  stood  on  the 
same  site.  From  the  cathedral  of  the  V  century  started  the 
bishop,  St.  Loup,  "the  friend  of  God,*'  when  he  went  forth 
to  check  Attila  the  Hun,  "God's  scourge,''  and  the  barbarian 
was  touched  by  spiritual  fear  and  retired.  That  same  good 
bishop  of  Troyes  was  the  companion  of  St.  Germain  of 
Auxerre,  on  the  notable  journey  north,  when  they  blessed  the 
gentle  child  Genevieve  in  a  village  near  Paris,  marking  her 
as  a  vessel  of  election. 

Probably  the  cathedral  immediately  preceding  the  present 
one  was  in  large  part  early-Gothic.  Fire  wiped  it  out,  in  1188, 
and  preparations  for  a  new  basilica  were  started  by  the 
energetic  Bishop  Garnier  de  Trainel,  who  went  on  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  and  was  among  those,  says  Villehardouin,  who 
scaled  the  walls  of  captured  Constantinople  along  with  his 
friend  Nivelon,  the  bishop-builder  of  Soissons. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  cathedral  at  Troyes  was  laid  in 
H06   by  Bishop  Herv6   (120G-23),  an  able  man  who   had 

CAube,  vol.  1,  Arrondissemeni  de  Troyet  (Troyes,  1884),  4io;  R.  Koechlin  and  J.  M. 
de  Vasselot,  La  sculpture  d  Troyes  et  dans  la  Champagne  wUridionaU  au  XVI*  siMe 
(Fam,  A.  Colin.  1900);  Raymond  Koechlin.  **U  sculpture  du  XIV*  et  du  XV*  sMe 
dans  la  region  de  Troyes,**  in  Congrh  Arehioiogique,  1908;  Paul  Vitry.  Michel  Colambe 
et  la  sculpture  fran^aise  de  son  temps  (Paris,  1901);  Louis  Goose,  La  sculpture  fran^aiM 
depuis  If  X!V*  si^cU  (Paris,  Quantin.  1895).  folio;  D*Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Hisioirw 
des  dues  et  des  comtes  de  Champagne,  1859,  7  vols.;  Bootier,  Histoire  de  Troyes  et  de 
la  Champagne  mhidionale  (Troyes,  1880),  4  vob.;  koMihc  Aufauvre,  Troyes  et  see 
environs. 

^  Translation  from  Xlll-century  FVench  by  Heary  Adama. 
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been  advanced  by  the  observant  prelate  of  Paris,  Eudes  de 
Sully.  For  almost  twenty  years  Bishop  Herv6  worked  on  the 
choir,  considered  one  of  the  best  chevets  in  France.  During 
his  episcopate  Troyes  was  a  brilliant  center  of  European 
trade  and  culture.  Blanche  of  Castile  and  young  Louis  IX 
passed  some  time  in  the  city  when  Thibaut  IV  the  Singer, 
related  to  the  royal  line,  was  attacked  by  the  clique  of  rebellious 
barons  who  plotted  against  the  boy  king.  There  had  been 
considerable  romancing  about  the  volatile,  inconstant  Thibaut's 
admiration  for  Queen  Blanche,  who  was  a  married  woman 
before  he  was  bom.  His  own  mother,  Blanche  of  Navarre, 
another  of  the  able  women  rulers  of  that  day,  gave  generously 
to  the  new  cathedral  of  her  capital  city. 

In  1228  a  storm  damaged  the  rising  structiu*e,  necessitating 
years  of  tiresome  repairs.  Pope  Urban  IV,  as  a  native  son  of 
Troyes,  contributed.  During  the  last  forty  years  of  the 
Xni  centiu-y  the  transept  was  building.  It  showed  traces  of 
English  feeling  derived  perhaps  from  Edmund  Plantagenet,  a 
son  of  the  builder  of  Westminster  Abbey,  who  had  married 
the  dowager  Coimtess  of  Champagne.  His  ward  Jeanne, 
Thibaut  the  Singer's  granddaughter,  inherited  the  countship 
of  Champagne,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  by  marriage 
became  the  queen  of  France. 

Slowly  diu*ing  the  XTV  and  XV  centiu-ies,  one  bay  of  the 
nave  was  added  to  another;  the  changes  from  the  precise 
lines  of  Rayonnant  tracery  to  the  undulating  mullions  of  the 
Flamboyant  day  are  easy  to  follow.  The  long  delays  were 
caused  by  lack  of  funds  and  the  repeated  need  for  consolidating 
the  parts  already  built.  The  soil  on  which  the  church  stood 
was  unsuitable,  and  from  the  first,  security  was  jeopardized 
by  using  the  soft,  native  stone  in  those  parts  of  the  edifice 
which  were  out  of  sight,  in  order  to  economize  on  the  firm 
stone  imported  from  Burgimdy. 

Several  times  diu'ing  the  di£Sculties  of  reconstruction,  the 
cathedral  chapter  tiuned  for  advice  to  noted  masters — ^to 
Raymond  du  Temple,  Charles  V's  architect,  and  to  Andr^  de 
Dammartin,  patronized  by  the  king's  brothers  of  Beny  and 
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Burgundy.  Work  ceased  altogether  during  the  English 
occupancy. 

Then  in  1429  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  Charles  VH  on 
his  way  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.  Jeanne  d'Arc,  during  her 
trial  in  Rouen»  told  of  an  incident  of  their  entry  into  Troyes. 
Some  of  the  townspeople  were  fearful  lest  the  heroine  of 
Orleans  came  of  the  devil,  so  they  had  a  holy  preacher  march 
out  to  exorcise  her.  Scattering  holy  water  and  making  re- 
peated signs  of  the  Cross,  Brother  Richard  approached  the 
Maid.  "'Draw  near  without  imeasiness,"  Jeanne  assured  him, 
in  her  pleasant  manner.     "I  won't  fly  away." 

The  city  by  its  reception  of  the  king  evinced  eagerness  to 
wipe  out  the  infamy  of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  signed  here  in 
1420  by  Queen  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  wherein  she  repudiated 
her  son  Charles  VH  and  gave  France  over  to  the  foreign 
invader.  The  people's  renewed  hope  and  self-respect  expressed 
itself  in  some  of  the  most  lovely  Flamboyant  foliage  ever 
chiseled — the  deeply  undercut  leafage  on  the  gable  of  the 
north  portal  (1462-68). 

Work  on  the  cathedral  was  taken  up  with  energy  after 
Jeanne,  carrying  her  standard,  had  hallowed  the  streets  of 
Troyes.  As  the  XV  century  closed,  the  nave's  radiant  late- 
Gothic  windows  were  installed.  They  are  of  the  Biblia 
pauperum  type,  and  are  surprisingly  like  big  translucent 
woodcuts.  They  tell  the  story  of  Daniel,  Tobias,  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  Job — a  window  especially  to  be  noticed — some 
parables,  too,  and  edifying  l^ends.  The  scenes  are  set  quite 
as  they  appeared  in  the  mystery  plays,  the  costumes  being 
not  of  Syria,  but  of  the  very  stuffs  and  damasks  bought  in 
their  own  international  fairs.  The  same  masters  of  Troyes, 
Verrat,  Godon,  Ly6nin,  Macadre,  who  signed  a  rose  window 
of  Sens  transept,  put  their  signatures  here. 

Bible  stories  such  as  these  suit  the  layman's  part  of  a 
church,  for  they  serve  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  average 
man.  In  the  choir  of  Troyes  are  thirteen  large  windows  of 
an  earlier  day,  profounder  in  color  and  more  spiritual  in 
suggestion.     They  are  like  a  jeweled  cloistral  screen  around 
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the  Holy  of  Holies.  In  the  upper  central  windows  are  the 
Passion  scenes,  and  on  either  side  rise  tier  on  tier  of  martyrs 
who  witnessed  to  the  Faith — bishops,  abbots,  and  a  few 
important  personages,  such  as  Pope  Innocent  HI,  Bishop 
Herv6,  the  builder,  and  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  the  learned 
Pierre  de  Corbeil.  On  one  side  of  the  choir  Henry  I,  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  of  the  house  of  Champagne,  is  pictiured, 
and  Philippe-Auguste,  suzerain  of  Champagne.  And  opposite 
in  the  fourth  window  are  donjons  and  fleurs-de-lys  showing 
that  the  queen-r^ent,  Blanche  of  Castile,  was  generous 
here  as  elsewhere. 

The  upper  choir  windows  of  Troyes  allowed  more  light  to 
pass  than  had  their  immediate  predecessors,  the  lancets  of 
Chartres.  Their  colors  were  clear  and  bright;  only  such  stone 
mullions  were  used  as  were  absolutely  required  for  the  support 
of  the  glass.  The  eight  lateral  windows  of  the  upper  choir 
belong  to  the  XIH  century,  the  five  at  the  eastern  curve  to 
the  XrV  century.  In  the  lower  choir  are  various  ancient 
windows,  liberally  restored,  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  of  Byzantine 
character,  being  the  best.  Two  hundred  years  later  another 
Tree  of  Jesse  was  made  by  Lyenin,*  for  the  clearstory  of  the 
nave.  It  gave  Christian  folk  a  feeling  of  pride  to  record  the 
Lord's  high  ancestry  according  to  Isaias  and  the  Acts.  This 
cathedral  of  Troyes  was  one  of  the  first  to  glaze  its  triforium, 
even  before  St.  Denis*  abbatial.  The  present  triforium  lights 
are,  in  most  part,  modem. 

By  1504  the  clearstory  windows  of  the  nave  were  all  in 
place.  Among  their  donors  was  represented  a  mayor  of. 
Troyes  with  all  his  family.  The  golden-hued  west  rose  was 
put  up  in  1546.  And  even  into  the  XVII  century  the  vitrine 
art  of  this  exceptional  city  maintained  its  high  traditions  of 
five  hundred  years.  In  1625  Linard  Gontier  made  the  Pressoir 
window,  the  swan-song  of  good  Renaissance  glass.  There  is  a 
translucent  picture  of  Our  Lady  in  the  nave's  south  aisle, 
with  stars  leaded  into  holes  that  were  cut  out  of  an  entire 

>  Generation  after  generation,  the  Ly^nin,  Macadr^,  Verrat,  and  Gontier  famiUei 
produced  noted  artists.    Assier,  Les  arts  dans  Vaneicnne  capitale  de  la  Champagne 
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plate  of  glass;  any  apprentice  who  could  perform  that  difficult 
feat  of  glazing  was  promoted  to  be  a  master  craftsman.* 

For  the  building  of  the  cathedral's  west  front,  the  chapter, 
in  1506,  called  on  the  noted  late-Gothic  master,  Martin 
Chambiges,  who  had  made  his  reputation  with  transept 
fa^^ades  at  Beauvais  and  Sens.  Together  with  other  artists, 
his  son,  Pierre  (who  won  fame  with  Senlis'  transept  fagade, 
and  who,  in  1539,  b^an  the  ch&teau  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye), 
carried  on  Troyes'  frontispiece  during  fifty  years,  so  that  its 
imagery — badly  damaged  by  the  Revolution — shows  the  ermine 
of  Anne  of  Brittany,  the  porcupine  of  Louis  XII,  and  the  sala- 
mander of  Francis  I.  Troyes,  with  its  record  of  four  hundred 
years,  was,  of  all  the  cathedrals  of  France,  the  longest  in  building. 

In  spite  of  its  double  aisles,  its  wide  transept,  its  noble, 
deep  choir,  and  its  astounding  wealth  of  storied  windows, 
it  is  clear  when  standing  before  the  Flamboyant  Gothic  front 
of  this  chief  church  of  Champagne's  capital,  that  it  is  a  cathe- 
dral of  secondary  rank.  The  flaw  here  is  one  of  proportion. 
With  such  width — and  this  is  the  widest  cathedral  in  France 
— the  church  should  be  thirty  feet  higher.  However,  no 
traveler  with  harmony  in  his  soul  thinks  of  technical  criti- 
cism once  he  steps  across  the  threshold  and  walks  beneath 
the  joyous  terrestrial  windows  of  the  nave  and  the  seraphic 
lights  of  the  sanctuary. 


>  The  samr  feat  can  be  aeen  in  St.  Nizier  at  Troyes,  rebuilt  in  1528  and  litendly 
filled  with  XVI-century  glass.  Its  best  window  is  in  the  transept  (\55t),  and  shows 
the  beasts  of  heresy  trampled  upon,  for  that  day  was  nothing  if  not  controversial. 
In  a  central  window  of  the  choir,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  artist  made  the 
hands  of  a  figure  in  one  panel  appear  in  the  neighbonng  panel,  regardlen  of  the  stone 
muUions.  In  1001  an  anarchist  bomb  exploded  in  St.  Nizier,  and  in  1910  a  terrible 
iitorm  wreckc^l  more  of  its  windows.  The  church  possesses  a  Satni  Sijndcrt  and  a 
Christ  dc  Pite  in  which  the  Gothic  spirit  lingers.  Its  reredos,  now  in  the  Museum, 
was  from  the  Juliot  atelier.  Her  international  fairs  early  accustomed  Troyes  to 
foreign  influences.  Flemish  realism  had  fortified  her  sculptors  and  vitrine  artists, 
and  during  the  first  third  of  the  XVI  century  (when  the  trade  of  the  city  tripled 
itself)  the  new  Italian  itleas  found  favor.  For  a  generation  the  just  and  loyal  measure 
of  Cham|>agnc's  own  (tot hie  tradition  held  the  leadership,  but  finally  the  Italian 
HenaUsaniv  conquere*!.  When  alntract  types  were  substituted  for  types  prertsely 
<»l>serv(><i.  imH^Ty  lMx*amc  cold,  declaniator>\  and  pretentious.  In  several  of  the 
chun-hes  of  Troyi*s  will  bi*  found  the  lulucation  of  the  Virgin  by  her  mother.  St.  Anne, 
a  theme  for  which  this  city  had  a  partiality. 
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ST.  URBAIN  AND  OTHER  CHURCHES  AT  TROYES* 

Madame,  je  vous  Ic  demande, 
Pensez-vous  ne  soil  pdch6 
D*occire  son  vrai  amant? 
Oil  voir;  bicn  le  sachiez. 
S*il  vous  platt  ne  m'occiez; 
Car,  je  vous  le  dis  vraiment, 
Quoique  Tamour  soil  tourment. 
Si  vous  m'aimez  mieux  vivant, 
Je  n'en  serai  point  f4ch6. 

— Thibaut  IV  of  Champagne,  in  lighter  mood. 

St.  Urbain's  famous  collegiate  church,  a  forerunner  of 
XTV-century  Rayonnant  Gothic,  was  foimded  by  a  son  of 
Troyes,  who  sat  in  Peter's  chair,  Urban  IV.  He  tells  us  that 
''in  the  desire  that  the  memory  of  this  our  name  might  remain 
forever  in  the  city  of  Troyes  even  after  the  dissolution  of 
our  body,"  he  began,  in  1262,  a  church  on  the  site  where  his 
father's  shop  had  stood,  choosing  for  its  tutelary  the  saint- 
pope.  Urban,  who  had  succored  the  early  martyrs  in  Rome. 
His  father  was  a  prosperous  shoemaker  in  the  day  when 
tradesmen  gave  princely  gifts  to  their  parish  churches.  Urban 
rV  himself  had  been  a  choir  boy  in  Troyes  Cathedral. 

He  died  before  his  chiu*ch  was  finished,  but  his  nephew. 
Cardinal  Pantaleone  Ancher,  continued  the  edifice,  which 
was  completed  in  1276.  Urban's  successor,  Clement  IV, 
also  a  Frenchman,  patronized  the  new  works  at  Troyes. 
While  the  choir  and  transept  were  done  by  one  generation, 
many  a  century  was  to  pass  before  the  westernmost  bay  and 
fagade  were  finished. 

In  archaeological  circles  St.  Urbain  is  noted,  Viollet-le-Duc 
being  the  first  to  discuss  its  ingenuity.  As  ccmstruction  it 
is  a  small  masterpiece,  a  model  of  elasticity,  perhaps  the 
lightest  and  most  fragile  of  all  Gothic  edifices.  To  an  econ- 
omy in  stone  we  owe  this  structural  feat.    Were  the  principle 

^Abbf  O.  F.  Jossier,  Monographie  de»  vUraux  de  St.  Urbain  de  Troyti  (Troyct, 
1912);  £.  Lef^vre-Pontalis,  "Jean  Langlois,  architecte  de  St.  Urfoain  de  TVoyes,  in 
Bulletin  Monumental,  1904,  vol.  64,  p.  9S;  Albert  Barbeau,  St.  Urbain  de  Troyes 
(Troyes,  Dufour-Bonquot,  1891),  8vo;  Viollet-Ie-Duc,  Dietionnaire  de 
vol.  4,  pp.  182-192;  Abb6  Lahore,  Viglise  Saini-Urbain  (1891). 
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of  equilibrium  pushed  a  step  farther,  metal,  not  stone,  would 
be  required.  Ground  supports  have  been  lessened,  and 
flying  buttresses  attenuated  to  the  last  limit.  Despite  its 
science,  St.  Urbain  is  not  doctrinaire,  but  immaterial  and 
seductive.  On  first  entering  it  Montalembert  exclaimed, 
**  Quelle  delicieuse  iglieel " 

The  architect,  Jean  Langlois,  here  created  the  most  el^ant 
form  of  Rayonnant  window  tracery.  At  his  porch  appears 
the  first  French  arch  of  double  curvature,  the  earliest  inter- 
penetration  of  archivolts.  We  know  his  name  because  in 
1267  a  papal  bull  summoned  him  to  accoimt  for  simois  advanced 
on  the  edifice,  and  Jean  was  not  forthcoming,  because  he  had 
disappeared  in  the  East,  crusading.  The  chief  church  at 
Famagusta,  in  Cyprus,  begun  in  1300 — the  only  completed 
French-Gothic  cathedral  of  the  XTV  century — shows  such 
analogies  with  St.  Urbain  at  Troyes  that  apparently  Langlois' 
architectural  influence  had  spread  in  the^Orient. 

M.  Lef^vre-Pontalis  has  called  Troyes'  lantern  church 
inimdated  with  light  one  of  the  most  original  monuments 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ten  feet  above  the  groimd  its  walls 
change  to  opalescent  glass.  No  grisaille  is  more  exquisitely 
decorated  with  natural  foliage  outlines;  set  in  the  expanses 
of  the  opal-tinted  white  glass  are  colored  medallions  of  extreme 
beauty.  The  lower  row  of  lights  around  the  choir  are  of  this 
character.  Above  them,  and  almost  a  part  of  them,  are  the 
choir's  upper  windows — big  prophets  and  patriarchs  with 
the  Crucifixion  in  the  center — transition  windows  between 
legend-medallion  glass,  and  the  XTV  century's  single  figures  in 
a  vitrine  architectural  frame.  The  arms  of  France,  Champagne, 
and  Navarre  appear  in  the  borders  of  the  choir  windows. 

The  transeptal  chapel  to  the  north  of  the  choir  shows  in 
its  quatrefoils  some  interesting  heads  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  From  the  windows  of  the  south  transeptal  chapel 
some  panels  were  stolen,  but  St.  Urbain's  cure,  Abb6  Jossier, 
a  learned  enthusiast,  was  able,  by  sending  photographs  all 
over  France,  to  trace  his  lost  panels  in  a  private  collection, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  be  returned. 
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In  his  short  pontificate,  1262-64,  Urban  IV,  besides 
creating  this  enduring  memorial,  instituted  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi.  He  requested  a  liturgy  for  his  new  feast  from  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  composed  the  Pange  lingua  gloriosif 
the  last  stanzas  of  which  are  sung  daily  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  the  familiar  Tantum  ergo.  To  Aquinas  is 
ascribed  the  Verbum  supemum  prodiens  hymn  whose  ending 
is  the  lovely  0  Salutaris  Hostia.  Doubt  and  heresy  have 
always  been  instrumental  in  clarifying  doctrine  and  in  enriching 
the  liturgy  and  art.  So  in  a  later  day  was  made,  in  reaction 
against  the  XVI-century  desecration  of  the  Eucharist,  such 
windows  as  the  Wine  Press  of  Troyes  and  that  of  Conches. 

In  1906,  soon  after  St.  Urbain's  church  had  celebrated  the 
completion  of  its  western  portal,  it  became  the  scene  of  a 
conscientious  objection  on  the  part  of  its  parishioners,  who 
protested  against  the  taking  of  an  inventory,  they  deeming  it 
an  imlawful  interference  with  their  private  affairs.  They  sat 
in  their  church  till  the  police  broke  in  the  doors;  even  then 
they  continued  to  sing  canticles,  and  were  expelled  only  by 
having  a  hose  turned  on  them.  Six  centuries  earlier,  St. 
Urbain's  had  been  the  scene,  on  the  completion  of  its  choir, 
of  a  suffragette-like  demonstration  by  a  conmiunity  of  nuns, 
who  claimed  part  of  the  land  on  which  the  church  stood. 
They  smashed  various  things  on  the  premises,  and,  it  is 
whispered,  even  slapped  a  high  dignitary's  face.  Apparently 
St.  Urbain's  is  destined  to  pass  into  history  under  various 
aspects. 

For  four  himdred  years  the  ancient  capital  of  Champagne 
was  an  active  center  of  the  stained-glass  industry.  Over- 
powering is  the  wealth  of  storied  windows  to  be  found  in  its 
churches,  the  majority  being  of  the  Flamboyant-Renaissance 
day.  In  the  suburbs,  and  farther  afield  in  the  hamlets  of 
Champagne,  there  is  the  same  prodigal  display  of  colored 
windows  and  interesting  statues.^    From  father  to  son,  from 

^  Within  walking  distance  of  Troyes  are  Ste.  Maure,  with  a  Jesse  tree  by  Linard 
Gontier;  Les  No^  with  good  sculpture  and  a  Jesse-tree  window  of  1521;  St.  Andr6- 
l^Troyes,  with  a  lovely  St.  Catherine  statue;   St.  Pane-les-Tertrea,  with  a  Viakm 
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generation  to  generation,  was  passed  on  the  art  skill  of  this 
ancient  city  on  the  highway  of  international  trade. 

In  Troyes  there  were  so  many  churches  that  the  old  saying 
ran:  "You  arrived  from  Troyes?  And  what  are  they  doing 
there?**  "  On  y  sonne.''  Next  to  St.  Urbain's,  for  its  wealth 
of  art  treasures,  comes  the  Madeleine  church  built  about  1175, 
and  reconstnicted  during  the  Flamboyant  enthusiasm  when 
this  city  readomed  almost  every  shrine  it  possessed.  Con- 
temporary with  its  noted  jubSy  or  rood  screen  (1608-17), 
is  the  statue  of  St.  Martha,  one  of  the  gems  of  French 
sculpture,  entirely  of  the  national  school,  unaffected  work  as 
ample  and  robust  as  the  best  period  of  the  XHI  century. 
St.  Martha  is  represented,  in  this  church  of  Troyes  dedicated 
to  her  sister,  with  the  holy  water  by  which  she  exorcised  the 
l^endary  Tarasque  of  Tarascon.  She  was  the  patroness  of 
housekeepers,  and  it  is  said  that  the  servant  maids  of  Troyes 
presented  to  their  church  this  memorial  of  the  plastic  genius 
of  Champagne.^ 

Champagne's  special  aptitude  for  sculpture  appeared  in 
the  Xni-century  gargoyles  of  St.  Urbain's  church,  each  of 


of  Augustus  in  eamaUu  like  a  magnificent  enamel  on  white  ^ass,  and  another 
like  Vision  of  Augustus  at  St.  Uger-I^Troyes  (1558);  Chs|>eUe  St  Luc.  with  a 
triptych  on  wood,  sculpture  of  the  Three  Maries,  and  good  glass;  Torvilliers.  Poot- 
Ste.-Marie,  and  Montgueux,  with  other  objelt  dTarL  Eight  miles  away,  at  Verri^res,  is 
the  best  portal  of  the  region  and  more  late-Gothic  ^ass.  There  are  storied  windows 
at  St.  Loup,  St.  Ponanges,  Rosnay,  Brienne,  Rouilly  (with  a  good  Virgin  image), 
Pouvres,  Chavanges,  Bar-sur-Seine,  Bar-sur-Aube  (with  a  statue  of  St.  Barbara), 
Mussy-sur-Seine,  Montier-en-Der,  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  Ceffonds,  whose  windows 
were  the  gift  of  fitienne  Chevalier  (1528).  Some  thirty  miles  away  lies  St.  Fkxentin 
(six  miles  from  Pontigny),  where  are  twenty  splendid  Renaissance  li^ts,  among 
them  a  Creation  window  (1525),  with  God  the  Father  wearing  the  tiara,  one  of  1528 
telling  St.  Nicolas*  life  in  quatrains  describing  each  scene,  and  a  1529  window  devoted 
to  the  Apocal^-psp.  Between  Troyes  and  St.  Florentin  lies  Ervy,  where  is  a  Cruci- 
fixion window  (1570),  showing  the  Saviour  nailed  to  a  Tree  of  Knowledge  Cross  with 
apples  and  leaves  on  its  top,  and  Adam  and  Eve  standing  bdow.  There  are  also 
the  noted  ^-indows  of  the  Sibyb  (1515),  representing  twelve  instead  of  ten  prophetesses, 
each  accompanied  by  the  event  of  the  New  Law  which  she  is  said  to  have  foretold, 
and  the  window  called  the  Triumph  of  Petrarch  (1502). 

*  Of  the  same  appealing  type  as  St.  Biartha  at  Troyes  are  the  Virgin  and  Madeleincf 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  group  at  Villeneuve  TArdiev^que  (Yonne),  where  are  also  some 
beautiful  portal  images  of  the  XIII  century.  M.  Ch.  Ficbot  has  brou^t  forward 
testimony  that  would  indicate  the  image  called  St.  Biartha  in  the  church  of  the  Blad- 
eleine  is  really  one  of  St.  Mary  Magdelene  herself.  However,  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  written  on  the  sculpture  of  Champagne  oontioiie  to  call  it  a  Si.  Martha. 
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which  was  abnost  a  complete  figure.  Later  her  imagery  grew 
maimered  for  a  few  generations,  with  the  Madonna's  face 
of  a  formal  type,  and  an  exaggerated  throwing  out  of  the 
hip.  The  advent  of  Flemish  realism,  through  the  Franco- 
Flamand  school  at  Dijon,  renewed  the  vigor  of  French  idealism, 
and  before  the  XV  century  closed  a  truly  French  Renaissance 
had  set  in,  retaining  the  equipoise  of  the  old  school  and  quite 
free  of  Italian  classicism. 

Eventually  the  imported  standards  checked  that  renewed 
national  movement.  It  was  not  the  big  men  of  Italy's  revival 
who  came  to  Champagne,  but  secondary  artists  whose  work  was 
often  pretentious  or  coldly  abstract.  From  1540,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Italian,  Domenico  Rinnuccini,  called  Floren- 
tino,  the  foreign  Renaissance  prevailed  at  Troyes.  In  the 
church  of  the  Madeleine,  besides  its  jubS  and  St.  Martha 
statue,  is  some  of  the  best  XVI-century  glass.  A  window  of 
1506  tells  the  life  of  St.  Eloi,  the  goldsmith-bishop  of  Noyon; 
a  window  dated  1517  is  devoted  to  St.  Louis;  Jean  Macadr6  I 
made  a  Jesse  tree;  and  there  is  the  celebrated  Creation  in 
which  God  the  Father  wears  the  papal  tiara,  significant  of 
the  reaction  that  followed  Luther's  attacks  on  Rome.  There 
are,  also,  two  good  XV-century  windows,  the  Lord's  Passion 
and  the  Magdalene's  story. 

So  vast  is  the  accumulation  of  treasures  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  Troyes  that  one  can  indicate  merely  a  few  of  them.  In 
St.  Jean's  church — ^Flamboyant  Gothic  mainly,  with  a  XU- 
century  tower  and  a  XlV-century  nave — is  a  Visitation 
(1520)  by  Nicolas  Haslin,  a  meeting  of  two  pleasant  dames 
of  Troyes,  wearing  robes  of  Burgundian  fullness,  a  group 
in  which  there  appears  a  first  evidence  of  transalpine  influence. 
The  reredos,  from  the  Juliot  studio,  that  led  in  the  transition 
from  French  Gothic  art  to  the  neo-classic  standards,  has 
conventional  images  somewhat  overgestured.  In  the  flat 
eastern  wall  of  St.  Jean  is  a  mattresse  vitre  (1630)  by  the  Gontier 
brothers,  delicate  in  hue,  yet  radiant,  with  half  tones  such 
as  mauve,  salmon  pink,  soft  grays,  pomegranate,  celadine 
green.    Eagerly  the  Renaissance  masters  seized  on  the  new 
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invention  of  verve  doubUj  which  allowed  them  a  fuller  palate. 
Their  over-use  of  opaque  enamel-painting  on  glass  led  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  vitrine  art,  for  the  picture-painter  soon 
swamped  the  glazier  and  draftsman  who  had  worked  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  architect. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Pantaloon,  where  Ly^nin  H  worked, 
the  windows  are  in  one  or  two  tones,  gray-brown  with  silver- 
stain  yellow  and  flesh  color,  a  style  better  suited  to  domestic 
interiors  or  to  civic  halls  than  to  churches.  The  church 
boasts  a  statue  of  St.  James  and  a  Charity  by  Domenico 
Florentino,  and  a  St.  Crespin  group  by  a  son  of  Troyes, 
Frangois  Gentil,  influenced  by  the  Italian.  To  Gentil  is 
attributed  the  Christ  at  the  column  and  the  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  where  are  also  images 
of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Joachim  from  the  Juliot  studio,  a  St. 
Bonaventure  from  the  same  source  whence  emanated  the 
adorable  statue  of  St.  Martha,  and  more  of  the  grisaille  picture- 
glass.  In  St.  Martin-^s-Vignes  the  window  of  St.  Anne  (1623) 
is  attributed  to  Linard  Gontier;  in  Ste.  Sabine  are  some  painted 
wood  panels,  and  a  carved  keystone  of  great  beauty;  in  the 
hall  of  the  library  of  Troyes  are  thirty  paneb  by  Linard 
Gontier,  made  in  commemoration  of  Henry  FV's  visit  in  1598. 

chAlons  cathedral* 

It  so  happens  that  in  most  of  our  communes  the  church  remains  the 
only  witness  of  the  olden  times  and  of  departed  generations.  It  thus  becomes 
a  symbol,  legible  for  the  humblest,  of  the  duration  of  our  race,  of  the  per- 
sistence, through  the  dead,  of  a  special  group  of  French  families  on  a  special 
comer  of  French  soil.  The  village  church  gives  the  lesson  of  lineage,  of  the 
solidarity  of  efforts,  of  the  communion  of  men. — Edmond  Blanquebon,  In- 
specteur  de  TAcaddmie  de  la  Haute-Mame,  in  the  crusade  to  save  the 
churches  of  Champagne,  notably  Vignory,  one  of  the  oldest  in  France  (c. 
1050). 


1  Congrh  ArchMo^ique,  1855,  1875,  and  1911,  p.  447,  the  csthcdral  of  ChAlons;  p. 
473.  Notre-Dame-^-n-Vaux;  p.  496,  St.  Alpin;  p.  51t,  Notre  Daiiie-de-l*fipiiie;  E. 
Lefdvre-Pontalis,  **  L'architecture  dans  la  Champagne  m^dionale  au  XIII*  et  au 
XVI*  siccle,"  in  Congrh  Archktlogiquf^  1904,  p.  273;  tWd.,  **  Lcs  caract^res  distinctifs 
dcs  ^coles  gothiques  de  la  Champagne  et  de  la  Bourgogne,**  in  Congrh  ArckMogique, 
1907.  p.  546;  Louis  Demaison,  Lei  fgluet  de  ChdlofU-^r-Manu  (Caen,  1913);  E. 
de  Bartii^lemy,  Diocese  ancien  de  ChdUmssur-Mame.    HitUnr§  H  wumuwumU  (Pkris, 
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The  cathedral  of  Troyes  and  the  church  of  St.  Urbain 
belong  to  the  Champagne  school  of  Gothic,  to  which  we  have 
devoted  no  separate  chapter  because  some  of  its  monuments, 
such  as  St.  Remi  at  Rheims  and  Notre  Dame  at  Ch&lons, 
we  grouped  with  the  Primary  Gothic  churches,  and  the  cathe- 
dral of  Rheims  with  the  Great  Cathedrals,  classifications 
used  solely  for  greater  clarity. 

From  its  inception,  the  Gothic  of  Champagne  kept  pace 
with  the  He-de-France  Picard  school,  and  in  certain  charac- 
teristics even  took  the  lead  of  its  neighbor.  Gerson,  Racine, 
La  Fontaine,  Gaston  Paris,  are  among  the  sons  of  this  province 
whose  Gothic  art,  formulated  centuries  before  them,  displays 
qualities  which  embody  aspiration,  sublimity,  sanity  always 
and  just  measure,  a  singular  ease  and  grace,  patience,  and 
science. 

From  Champagne  came  the  gracious  arrangement  of  plant- 
ing slender  colunms  and  stilted  arches  at  the  entrance  to 
radiating  chapels.  Champagne  was  the  first  to  use  the  pier 
composed  of  twin  colunms,  first  to  employ  a  passageway 
round  the  church  at  the  level  of  the  aisle  windows,  and  to 
place  lancets  side  by  side  in  each  bay  for  the  better  lighting 
of  the  edifice.  The  r^on  was  conservative  in  clinging  to 
certain  Romanesque  traits,  such  as  apsidal  chapels  projecting 
from  the  eastern  wall  of  the  transept.  It  employed,  as  did 
Normandy  and  Burgundy,  a  circulation  passage  under  the 
clearstory  windows.  Champagne's  influence  spread  far  afield 
to  Sens,  Auxerre,  St.  Quentin,  St.  Denis,  Metz,  Toul,  Ipres, 
Toumai,  Avila,  Le6n,  and  York.^ 

Lest  these  pages  should  become  overloaded,  we  can  merdy 
touch  on  the  beautiful  Champagne  cathedral  of  Ch&lons- 

1861),  2  vols.;  E.  Hurault,  La  cathidraU  de  ChAloru-^ur-Mame  H  «a  d§rgi  am  XllP 
HicU;  A.  J.  de  H.  Buahnell,  Storied  Windowi,  chapter  84,  on  Uie  windows  of  Chiloas 
(New  York.  Macmillan  Company,  1014);  Abb6  E.  Musset,  Noir9  Dmu-M^iyiM 
prh  ChAlons-iur'Mame,  La  ISgeruUt  Vhidoire,  U  numumeni  H  U  j)iiemui§€  (JEinag 
Champion,  1902);  Chanoine  Blarsauz,  "La  prediction  de  la  sibyDe  et  la 
d'Auguste,"  in  BuUetin  Monumental,  1008,  p.  2S5. 

>  CongrU  Arehiologique,  1800,  Toul.    In  the  series  of  VUUm  d^art  eUihru, 
by  H.  Laurens  (Paris),  are  studies  on  Toumai,  Ipres,  and  Avila:  Henri  Gueriin*  fi^fons, 
AvUot  Salamanqus;  Henri  Hymans,  Oand  et  Toumai  and  Bruges  et  Ypree. 
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sur-Marnc,  an  old  city  which  is  anotlier  treasure  house  of 
colored  glass.  The  most  interesting  windows  are  in  the 
small  church  of  St.  Alpin,  whose  apse  celebrates  the  Eucharist, 
the  souls  in  Purgatory,  the  Corpus  Christi  procession,  lately 
mocked  by  the  Calvinists.  Its  Manna  in  the  Desert  window 
is  a  symbol  of  the  Eucharist.  In  St.  Alpin  are  the  most 
successful  examples  of  that  distinguished  phase  of  vitrine 
art  called  camaieu — of  cameo  or  chiaroscuro  effect,  using 
brown-gray  hues,  the  yellow  of  silver-stain,  a  pale  blue  for 
the  sky,  and  an  occasional  single  touch  of  superb  ruby  red. 
One  of  the  windows  of  Raphaelesque  design  represents  St. 
Alpin,  bishop  of  Chftlons,  meeting  Attila  the  Hun;  another, 
dated  1539,  is  a  rendering  of  the  Vision  of  Augustus,  a  theme 
most  popular  then. 

Peter  the  Venerable  called  Ch&lons  "great  and  illustri- 
ous." Guillaume  de  Champeaux,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age,  whose  schoolroom  was  really  the  beginning 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  was  bishop  of  Ch&lons  in  1115 
when  a  young  Burgundian  named  Bernard  came  to  be  con- 
secrated abbot  of  Clairvaux.  In  the  monk  of  twenty-five, 
unknown  yet  to  fame,  the  great  teacher  was  swift  to  recognize 
a  supreme  spiritual  genius.  In  1147  St.  Bernard  preached 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Romanesque  cathedral  of  Ch&lons 
before  Pope  Eugene  III,  who  had  been  one  of  his  own  Cis- 
tercian monks  at  Clairvaux.  The  present  tower  to  the  north 
of  the  choir  belonged  to  the  church  that  Bernard  knew.  The 
south  tower,  its  mate,  is  of  the  XIH  century.  The  placing 
of  belfries  on  either  side  of  the  choir  was  a  Rhenish  trait. 

In  H30  Ch&lons  Cathedral  was  wrecked  by  lightning. 
Its  reconstruction  began  with  the  choir,  under  Bishop  Pierre 
tie  Nemours,  whose  brothers  were  building-prelates  at  Noyon, 
Paris,  and  Meaux.  In  1250  work  on  the  nave  was  going  on, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  centurj'  was  built  the  transept's  excellent 
north  facade.  The  XVH  century  erected  the  unsuitable 
neo-classic  west  frontispiece,  yet  at  the  same  time,  curiously 
enough,  the  two  westernmost  bays  were  constructed  in  per- 
fect imitation  of  Apogee  Gothic.    It  remains  an  open  question 
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whether  the  same  Renaissance  century  made  the  apse  chapels 
after  a  fire  in  1668.  Some  say  they  are  of  the  XIV  century, 
that  the  choir,  as  first  built,  had  no  ambulatory,  but  that 
one  was  added  soon  after,  with  radial  chapels. 

There  is  a  noble  purity  in  ChMons  Cathedral,  due  in  large 
part  to  its  soaring  monolithic  piers.  No  church  is  richer  in 
tombstones,  and  its  stained  glass  is  plenteous.  In  the  eastern 
clearstory  are  three  lovely  silver  and  blue  XIH-century 
windows;  the  north  rose  of  the  transept  is  early  XTV  century 
and  the  first  window  in  the  nave's  south  aisle  is  another  good 
example  of  that  period.  The  same  aisle  shows  a  brilliant 
XV-century  light,  ruby  red  in  effect,  and  a  window  of  1509, 
wherein  the  Blessed  Virgin's  life  is  explained  by  quaint  inscrip- 
tions. Some  XH-centiuy  glass  from  Ch&lons  Cathedral  is 
in  the  Trocad^ro  Museum  at  Paris. 

Just  as  Champagne  had  proved  herself  a  pioneer  in  the 
first  days  of  the  national  art,  so  she  distinguished  herself  in 
later  times  when  Rayonnant  Gothic  turned  to  Flamboyant 
art.  Among  the  few  churches  built  during  the  transition 
between  those  two  phases  is  the  cathedral-like  Notre-Dame- 
de-l'Epine,  in  the  fields  a  few  miles  from  Ch&lons-sur-Mame, 
a  link  connecting  St.  Urbain  at  Troyes  with  the  goodly  array 
of  Flamboyant  buildings  that  sprang  up  in  the  ancient  capital 
of  Champagne.  The  interior  proportions  of  Notre-Dame- 
de-r£pine  resemble  those  of  Rheims  Cathedral,  and  its  rood 
screen  recalls  the  jubS  of  the  Madeleine  church  at  Troyes. 

But  revenons  d  nostro  matihe^  as  dear  JoinviUe,  seneschal 
of  Champagne,  would  say.  The  reason  for  the  wealth  of 
architecture  and  its  allied  arts  and  crafts  in  the  r^on  of 
which  Troyes  is  the  center  was  because  the  ancient  city,  so 
imnoted  in  to-day's  activities,  lay  on  the  mediaeval  highway 
of  conmierce,  and  under  its  enterprising  rulers  became  the 
scene  bi-yearly  of  a  fair  to  which  all  Europe  flocked.  To 
this  day  we  use  Troy  weight.  The  counts  of  Champagne 
saf^uarded  the  visiting  merchants  and  fostered  commerce 
by  wise  laws.  Their  money  passed  in  Rome  and  Venice  as 
freely   as  in  Provins  and   Troyes.    Lavish   and   art-loving 
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were  the  Champagne  rulers;  one  of  them  founded  Clairvaux 
in  lower  Champagne;  another  rebuilt  the  Cistercian  church 
of  Pontigny,  just  over  the  border  in  Burgundy.  They  were 
indefatigable  crusaders,  some  of  them  winning  thrones  in 
the  East.  And  their  alliances  constantly  enriched  their  stock 
with  new  qualities,  as  when  Count  Henry  the  Magnificent 
wedded,  in  1164,  the  daughter  of  Louis  VII  by  Alienor  of 
Aquitaine.  That  Countess  Marie — the  suer  conUessa  to 
whom  her  half  brother,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  addressed 
his  famous  prison  song — ^made  of  her  court  of  Champagne 
a  school  of  good  manners  with  all  the  ceremonial  of  the  Midi's 
cour  d'amour.  What  M.  Gaston  Paris  calls  poet-laureates' 
work,  poSsie  courtoisCy  became  the  vogue,  and  the  Countess 
Marie  herself  wrote  in  the  troubadour  manner.  She  encouraged 
the  best  of  the  Xll-century  poets,  Crestien  de  Troyes  (d. 
1175),  suggesting  to  him  the  romances  of  the  Breton  cycle, 
Lancelot,  Tristan,  and  Percival.^  Through  Crestien  the 
story  of  the  Holy  Grail  spread  over  Europe.  In  him  the 
trouveres  new  ideals  of  chivalry  met  the  Midi's  refined 
gallantry,  and  the  Celtic  themes  which  he  versified  brought 
what  was  needed  of  passion  and  profundity. 

All  Europe  then  drew  its  poetic  inspirations  from  the  maiihre 
de  France^  as  France  in  her  turn  was  enriching  herself  from 
the  inexhaustible  matiere  de  Bretagrie.  The  Xll-century 
French  trouveres  were  imitated  by  the  German  Minnesingers, 
by  the  early  songsters  of  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
in  Italy  the  precursors  of  Dante  preferred  the  use  of  the 
Romance  tongues  of  France.     In  the  fecund  hour  wherein 

'  L.  Petit  de  Julleville,  IliHoire  de  la  langue  H  de  la  liiUraturt  fran^iee,  dirigfe  par 
(Paris  Colin  et  (  ie,  1H41-1901).  8  vols.  In  vok.  1  and  2  the  Middle  Ages  are  treated 
by  Leon  (lautier,  Gaston  Paris,  and  Joseph  BMier;  Gaston  Parts,  La  litth-ature 
franqaijte  au  moycn  age  (Paris,  Hachette,  1890);  ibid.^  Les  originet  de  la  po^eie  Ifftique 
en  France  au  mayen  dge  (Paris,  18W);  I>on  Gautier,  OrigineM  ei  hUloire  det  ipopSet 
Jranqaises  (Paris,  V.  Palme.  1878-M),  4  vols.;  Joseph  BWier,  Lew  l^ends  ^piques 
(Paris  H.  Champion,  1908-13),  4  vols.;  P.  TarW,  Le*  ckanmmnierg  de  Champagne 
(1851);  Delaljorde,  St^tire  hinionque  ,tur  le  chdieau  de  JoinriUe.  liaute-Mame  (Join- 
ville,  ISIU);  Natalis  de  Wailly.  M.,  Jmn,  tire  de  Joinriile,  texte  original  aeeompagnS 
d'unr  traduction.  Tran.slated  into  KnglLsh,  Rohns*  Antiquarian  IJhrary,  VI,  London; 
liourhet.  M.,  VUlehardouin  (Paris,  1891).  English  trmnslatioo  by  Sir  F.  T.  Martial 
(Lond(»n,  Kveryman's  Library,  1908). 
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our  modern  civilization  was  conceived,  France  gave  to  the 
Western  World  her  architecture,  her  sculpture,  and  her  poetry. 
At  the  cathedral  doors  of  Verona,  Roland  and  Oliver  were 
sculpted. 

The  international  city  of  Troyes  saw  the  creation  of  the 
Templars  Order  at  her  Council  of  1128,  whither  had  come 
Hugues  de  Fayns,  a  knight  related  to  the  reigning  counts. 
Taking  part  in  the  First  Crusade,  he  proved  himself  a  true 
pnuThomme  in  Palestine  by  forming  a  band  of  volunteer 
knights  to  escort  unprotected  pilgrims.  At  the  Council  of 
Troyes  he  won  recognition  for  his  monk-knights.  St.  Bernard 
championed  them,  drew  up  their  rule,  and  gave  them  their 
white  robe  and  red  cross.  With  the  birth  of  the  national  art 
rose  this  great  military  Order  and  with  its  decline  it  was  stricken 
down.  When  the  lust  of  gain  replaced  aspiration,  ."nen  no 
longer  went  crusading  or  built  cathedrals. 

The  ancient  city  of  Troyes  is  not  only  associated  with 
epic  poetry — "history  before  there  are  historians" — ^but  is 
linked  with  the  earliest  two  historians  who  wrote  in  the 
vernacular,  Villehardouin  and  Joinville.  **Me3  lengages  est 
huens  car  en  France  fui  neZy^  boasted  the  Champagne  poet, 
who  tells  us  that  God  listened  by  preference  to  his  speech, 
since  he  had  made  it  lighter  and  better  than  any  other,  of 
more  brevity,  of  nobler  amplitude.  Villehardouin's  record  of 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  the  Conquete  de  Constantinopley  possesses 
the  same  powerful  simplicity  as  the  greatest  of  all  chansons- 
de-geste,  Roland.  He  was  bom  near  Troyes,  in  whose  convents 
lived  two  of  his  daughters  and  his  two  sisters,  and  to  whose 
churches  he  left  property. 

Our  good  friend  Joinville  grew  up  in  the  cultivated  court 
of  the  Countess  Marie's  grandson,  Thibaut  IV  le  Chansannier, 
bom  in  Troyes.  Thibaut's  songs  blended  the  courteous 
poetry  of  the  troubadour  tradition  with  the  attic  salt  of  his 
own  most  civilized  Champagne.  In  his  gallant  company 
Joinville  acquired  his  good  manners  and  inimitable  mode  of 
expression. 

The  last  countess  of  this  land  of  gay  singers  and  soldier- 
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Iiistorians  was  Tliihaut's  granddaughter,  Jeanne,  who  inspired 
Joinviile  to  write  his  memoirs,  helped  to  build  Meaux  Ca- 
thedral, and  founded  tlie  Collie  of  Navarre  where  Gerson  and 
Bossuet  were  to  be  trained.  But,  alas!  the  liberal  young 
heiress  of  Champagne  married  the  legist  king  of  France, 
Phillipe  le  Bel,  tlie  executioner  of  the  Templars.  When  he 
struck  a  blow  at  the  international  fairs  of  Champagne  by 
persecuting  Lombards  and  Jews,  tlie  great  day  for  Troyes 
was  over.  When  Jeanne  d'Arc — born  on  the  confines  of 
Champagne — revived  the  nation's  pride,  the  art  traditions 
latent  in  the  citizens  of  Troyes  flowered  once  more  with 
magnificence.  Only  tlie  slow  accumulation  of  centuries 
could  have  produced  the  unemphatic  beauty  of  the  gracious 
St.  Martha  in  Troyes'  Flamboyant  Gothic  church  of  the 
Madeleine. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  TOURS.* 

A  religion  is  the  heart  of  a  race;  it  expresses  the  emotions  of  a  people 
and  elevates  them  by  giving  them  an  aim:  but,  unless  a  God  be  visibly 
honored,  religion  does  not  exist,  and  human  laws  are  powerless.  .  .  . 
Thought,  the  fountain  of  all  good  and  evil,  cannot  be  trained,  mastered, 
and  directed  except  by  religion,  and  the  only  possible  religion  is  Christianity, 
which  created  the  modern  world  and  will  preserve  it.  .  .  .  France  is  being 
saved  and  lost  perpetually.  If  she  wants  to  be  saved,  indeed,  let  her  go 
back  to  the  laws  of  God. — HoNORt  de  Bau^ac  (179^1850;  bom  in  Tours). 

The  cathedral  of  Tours  does  not  startle.  One  is  not  carried 
away  by  it,  at  first.    Its  charm  is  that  of  the  tranquil  horizons 

'  C  hanoine  Boissonnot,  La  caih^drale  de  Tour*  (Tours,  1904);  Paul  Vitiy,  Tours 
et  Us  chateaux  de  Touraine  (Collection,  Vtlles  d'art  c^brei),  (Paris.  H.  Laurens,  1905); 
i6uf.,  Michel  Coiombe  et  la  sculpture  franqaise  de  9on  tempi  (Paris,  1901);  Marcfaand  et 
I)oura5i*»e,  Verrihres  du  chcrur  de  Vfglue  metropolitaine  de  Tours  (Paris.  1849),  folio; 
A.  J.  de  11  Bushncll.  Storied  IVindotn,  chapter  22,  on  Tours  (New  York  and  LoDdoii, 
1914);  Charles  de  Grandmaiaon.  Tourt  archMogique  (Paris.  1879);  Abb6  Booeboeuf, 
Tours  et  ses  monuments;  Monseigneur  Chevalier,  Promenades  jnUortstpus  en  Tourains 
(Tours,  1869);  Abb^  J.  J.  Bourass^,  Recherchee  hisi.  et  arcMol.  wur  Us  iglises  romanes 
en  Touraine  (1869);  L.  Courajod,  La  sculpture  franQoise  atant  la  Renaissance  dassiqus 
(Paris,  1891);  Louis  Gonse,  La  sculpture  fran^aise  depute  le  XIV^  slide  (Paris,  1895), 
folio;  Giraudet,  Uistoire  de  la  rille  de  Tours  (Tourt,  1873).  2  vols.;  Chahnel,  Histoirt 
de  Touraine  (1841),  4  voLh.;  Henri  Guerlin,  La  Touraine  (Collection,  Provinces  fimn- 
^aises),  (Paris,  H.  Ijiurens);  L.  Barron,  La  Loire  (Fleuves  de  France),  (Paris,  H. 
Laurens);  C.  H.  IVtit-Dutaillis,  Charles  I'll,  Louis  XI  et  Us  premises  annSes  de 
Charles  \  III  (Paris.  Hachctle.  190i). 
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of  the  Loire,  fieuve  de  lumihcy  de  vie  dcmcemenl  heureuse^ 
partout  de  pleiti  effets  de  lenteur,  d'ordre^  so  Rodin  saw  it. 
The  beauty  of  Touraine  increases  with  familiarity  because  it 
is  touched  with  that  measure,  that  justness  of  soul  inherited 
from  the  classic  spirit,  that  has  ever  tempered,  in  the  art 
manifestations  of  this  nation,  th&  sublime  overimpassioned 
consistencies  of  the  Celt  and  the  lofty  overexaggerated 
dreams  of  the  Teuton. 

The  cathedral  of  Tours  does  not  aspire  to  the  impossible. 
It  is  a  rather  cold,  high-bred  church  at  one  with  its  environ- 
ment, the  gracious  garden  of  Touraine,  a  satisfying,  discreet 
church  and  most  intensely  French.  While  one  rejoices  that  a 
Robert  de  Lusarches  aspired  to  the  Infinite  at  Amiens,  one 
approves  the  architect  of  Tours  who  worked  within  human 
possibilities.  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  possesses  both  delicacy 
and  force.  Toward  its  erection  Louis  IX  granted  a  quarry 
and  some  forest  lands  near  Chinon.  The  choir  must  have 
been  nearing  its  completion  when  in  1255  the  king  visited 
Tours,  whose  archbishop,  Geoffrey  de  Martel,  had  lately  died 
a  crusader  in  Palestine. 

During  the  fifty  years  prior  to  1270  the  cathedral  was 
building.  In  1269  the  relics  of  St.  Maurice  and  his  companions 
from  Thebes,  who  were  martyred  in  Gaul  under  Diocletian, 
were  transferred  to  the  sanctuary.  Those  early  Christians 
were  the  tutelary  saints  of  Tours  Cathedral  up  to  the  XTV 
century.  Then  St.  Gatien,  the  first  to  preach  Christianity 
in  this  r^ion,  was  chosen  as  patron.  La  Gatienne  the  people 
call  their  chief  church.  The  cult  of  the  early  missionary 
had  been  a  favorite  devotion  of  St.  Martin,  third  and  greatest 
bishop  of  Tours,  who  died  as  the  IV  century  drew  to  a  close. 

Like  Lyons,  Tours  has  eminent  ecclesiastical  memories. 
The  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  the  most  popular  saint  of  Gaul, 
made  the  city  a  frequented  pilgrimage  for  Europe.  Gr^ory 
of  Tours,  who  ruled  this  see  from  573  to  595,  has  described 
the  richness  of  the  Byzantine  church  that  stood  over  the  tomb 
of  the  great  thaumaturge.  Like  most  of  the  prelates  who 
saved   Latin   civilization  from   the  Barbarian's  submersion. 
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Bishop  Gregory  was  of  Gallo-Roman  stock,  of  a  senatorial 
family  of  Auvergne  who  boasted  descent  from  an  early 
Christian  martyr  of  Gaul.  Li  the  present  southwest  tower 
of  la  Gatienne  are  traces  of  the  Vl-century  cathedral  built  by 
this  bishop-historian  df  Gaul,  whose  pages  are  a  chief  source 
for  Merovingian  times.^ 

The  city  of  Tours  always  had  two  great  monuments — the 
cathedral  within  the  ramparts,  the  basilica  of  St.  Martin 
outside  the  walls.  St.  Martin's  abbey  was  the  nation's  intel- 
lectual leader  when  the  Saxon  scholar  Alcuin  became  its  abbot 
(796-804).  He  made  of  Tours  a  Christian  Athens.  They 
buried  him  in  his  abbatial,  where  four  years  earlier  Charle- 
magne's wife,  Luitgarde,  had  been  laid.  To-day  only  two 
towers  stand  of  St.  Martin's  basilica — the  Tour  Charlemagne, 
begun  by  the  Blessed  Herv6,  abbot  in  997,  hence  one  of  the 
oldest  memorials  of  the  rebirth  of  architecture  associated  with 
the  year  1000,  and  a  former  facade  tower  mainly  of  the  XII 
century.  One  of  the  busiest  streets  of  Tours  runs  up  what 
once  was  the  nave  of  the  abbatial,  but,  not  discouraged,  the 
people  of  Touraine  have  erected  a  new  Byzantinesque  basilica 
of  St.  Martin  on  the  site  of  the  transept's  southern  arm. 
Those  two  tragic  frenzies  of  forgetfulness,  1562,  that  scattered 
St.  Martin's  ashes — for  which  St.  Eloi,  bishop-goldsmith  of 
Noyon,  had  made  a  priceless  reliquarj' — and  1793,  that  laid 
in  ruins  his  church  in  Tours  and  Marmoutier's  Apogee  Gothic 
abbatial  that  marked  the  rock-hewn  cells  where  he  had  lived  a 
hermit  across  the  Loire,  those  two  blind  hours  when  men 
Uiought  to  erect  barriers  between  themselves  and  their 
past,  destroyed  monuments  which,  did  they  exist  still,  would 
rank  Tours,  architecturally,  among  the  first  cities  of  Europe. 
St.   Martin's  church,  built  by  Herv6,  became  a  monument" 

*  Behind  the  choir  of  Tours  CaUiedral,  in  Uie  Slace  Gr^goire  de  Tours,  a  veriUble 
nook  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are  XJI-century  vestiges  ol  the  Episcopal  Palace,  a  mansioo 
of  the  XV  rentur>%  and  near  by  is  the  me  de  la  Psalette,  in  which  Baliac  set  the  scene 
of  Wis  Curf  de  Tours.  Why  has  not  Tours  named  her  chief  square  and  residential 
stret^t  for  Ralzac,  her  own  son,  instead  of  for  £mile  Zola?  Balsac*s  sister  has  told  ol 
the  profound  impression  made  on  him  by  the  cathedral  of  Tours,  especially  by  its 
marvels  of  stained  glass,  so  that  all  through  the  novelist's  life  the  mere  name  **St. 
Uatien  "  had  the  power  to  rouse  him  to  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  his  youth. 
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type^^  copied  by  Ste.  Foi,  Congnes,  St.  Martial,  Limoges,  St. 
Semin,  Toulouse,  and  the  cathedral  at  Santiago. 

It  is  said  that  twenty  centuries  of  human  effort  are  repre- 
sented by  the  stones  of  Tours  Cathedral.^  In  the  base  of  its 
facade  towers  are  remains  of  the  city's  Hl-century  walls, 
which  had  been  constructed  in  their  turn  with  the  big  stones 
stolen  from  the  local  Roman  temples  of  50  B.C.  For  sixteen 
centuries  Mass  has  been  said  on  this  site.  In  the  southwest 
tower  are  vestiges  of  Gregory  of  Tours'  Vl-century  church, 
and  in  the  northwest  tower  traces  of  the  Romanesque  ca- 
thedral on  which  worked  the  philosopher  and  theologian, 
Hildebert  de  Lavardin,  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  age  and 
one  of  the  builders  of  Le  Mans  Cathedral  before  promoted 
to  be  Tours'  sixty-fourth  archbishop  (1125-34).  In  refut- 
ing Berengar,  a  canon  of  Tours,  who  taught  a  confused  doctrine 
concerning  the  Eucharist,  Bishop  Hildebert  was  the  first  to 
use  the  term  'Hransubstantiation"  in  its  theological  sense. 
It  is  said  that  the  custom  of  elevating  the  Host  in  the  Mass 
resulted  from  the  eucharistic  controversies  started  by  Berengar. 

In  1167  a  fire,  caused  by  a  quarrel  over  crusaders'  treasure, 
between  Louis  VII  and  Henry  II  Plantagenet,  destroyed 
the  Romanesque  cathedral  of  Tours.  Bishop  Joscion,  who 
died  in  1173,  planned  to  construct  a  Plantagenet  Gothic 
church,   since  Touraine  was  in   large  part   under  Angevin 


*  R.  dc  Lasteyrie,  Viglise  St.  Martin  de  Tours  (Paris,  1891);  MonBuyer,  HxMtoim 
dc  Cabhaye  de  St.  Martin;  Henri  Martin.  Saint-Martin  (Collection,  L*art  et  les  saints)* 
(Paris,  H.  Laurens);  Ed.  Chevalier,  Histoire  ae  Vabbaye  de  Marmoutier  (Tours,  1871)* 
i  vols.  There  are  papers  on  the  church  of  St.  Julien  de  Tours  in  the  MSmoires  de 
la  Soc.  archSoL  de  Touraine,  1909,  p.  13,  and  on  St.  Martin  de  Tours,  1907;  also  in 
the  Bulletin  Monumental,  1873,  p.  830,  on  St.  Symphorien  de  Tours.  The  abbatial 
of  St.  Julien,  a  contemporary  of  Tours  Cathedral,  is  exceptionally  pure  Gothic  Its 
tower  is  Romanesque  and  in  part  dates  before  1000. 

*  Many  a  Council  has  been  held  in  Tours.  In  1055  came  Gregory  VII,  the  refonner. 
In  1095  Urban  II  preached  the  First  Crusade,  and  dedicated  a  Romanesque  abbatial 
at  Marmoutier.  In  1107  Pope  Paschal  II  came,  in  1119  Calixtus  II,  in  1184  Inoooeot 
II,  and  Alexander  III  in  1103.  At  the  Council  of  1103  the  new  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbuiy,  Thomas  Becket,  pleaded  for  St.  Anselm*8  canonization,  and  the  builder  of 
lisieux  Cathedral,  the  politic  Amoul,  delivered  an  address  that  urged  the  unity  and 
liberty  of  the  Church;  yet  later  he  upheld  Henry  II  in  his  dispute  with  St.  Thomas 
Becket.  Tours  can  even  boast  a  pope,  for  Martin  IV  (d.  1285)  had  long  been  a 
in  St.  Martin's  abbey. 
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control,  and  lo  Uie  church  he  hegan  belongs  the  graceful 
bombe  vault  borne  on  eight  slender  branches  beneath  the 
northwest  tower.  In  1191  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  came  to 
his  city  of  Tours  to  receive  the  crusaders*  insignia  before 
his  venture  to  the  East.  His  ransom  drained  the  land  of 
building  funds.  For  that  cause  or  another,  the  projected 
work  at  Tours  languished.  The  actual  choir  was  begun  only 
about  .1410,  when  the  city  had  become  a  part  of  the  royal 
domain,  and  its  new  master  Philippe-Auguste  wrote  that 
he  held  the  church  of  Tours  to  be  one  of  the  chief  jewels  of 
his  crown,  and  that  whosoever  molested  it  touched  his  (the 
king*s)  person. 

We  do  not  know  who  was  the  original  architect  of  la  Gatienne. 
fitienne  de  Mortagne,  who  designed  the  Benedictine  church 
at  Mannoutier,  is  mentioned,  in  1269,  as  master-of-works 
at  the  cathedral,  but  by  that  time  its  choir  was  completed. 
That  choir,  while  making  no  pretense  of  being  sublime,  is  a 
monument  of  noble  robustness,  displaying  within  and  with- 
out the  veriest  genius  of  good  taste.  The  vista  closing  the 
eastern  end  of  the  church  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in 
France,  owing  to  its  right  proportion.  In  this.  Tours  derives 
directly  from  Amiens.  Its  pier  arcade  comprises  one-third 
of  the  interior  wall  elevation;  and  the  triforium  and  clear- 
story make  up  the  other  two-thirds — clearstory  being  double 
the  height  of  triforium.  At  Tours  the  relation  of  span  and 
height  is  admirable,  and  both  are  well  correlated  with  length. 
Seen  in  perspective  down  the  nave,  the  three  stories  of  colored 
glass  around  the  sanctuar>'  are  the  supreme  impression  of 
this  church  interior,  and  seldom  does  one  pass  from  its  west 
portal  without  turning  back  for  a  lingering  look  at  that  har- 
monious chevet  of  consecrated  light.  Through  the  pier 
arches  can  be  seen  synmietrically  the  windows  of  tlie  apse 
chapels.  The  design  of  tlie  glazed  triforium  is  excelled  by 
no  other  in  France;  though  serving  as  a  kind  of  pedestal  for 
the  upper  lights,  it  retains  its  own  entity. 

When  the  choir  of  Tours  was  completed,  the  builders  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  erect  the  transept  which,  the  stones  them- 
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selves  say,  must  have  been  finished  as  the  XHI  century 
closed.  The  nave's  easternmost  bays  touching  it  belong  to 
the  first  years  of  the  next  century,  as  do  the  two  rose  windows 
of  the  transept.  The  northern  rose  is  irreproachable  in 
design  and  of  the  same  scintillating  jewel  tradition  as  XHI- 
century  glass. 

The  Hundred  Years*  War,  here  as  elsewhere,  checked  build- 
ing activities.  When  they  were  resumed  at  Tours,  happily 
the  first  plans  were  adhered  to,  so  that  choir  and  nave  are 
homogeneous.  As  the  church  advanced  toward  the  west,  the 
window  tracery  changed  from  Rayonnant  to  Flamboyant, 
the  profiles  grew  prismatic,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  capitals 
became  naturalistic  rather  than  an  architectural  interpreta- 
tion of  foliage.  The  nave  was  made  narrower  than  the  choir» 
probably  with  the  intention  of  joining  it  to  the  XH-century 
facade.  Of  the  four  triumphal  piers  at  the  transept-crossing, 
the  two  westernmost  ones  stand  closer  together  than  those 
flanking  the  choir,  whose  spacious  procession  path  causes 
the  side  aisles  of  the  nave  to  appear  meager. 

What  might  seem  an  overreasonableness  in  the  architecture 
of  Tours  metropolitan  church  is  offset  by  the  glory  of  its 
jeweled  windows.  Between  1260  and  1270  the  choir's  upper 
lights  were  placed,  and  considering  their  date,  they  are  excep- 
tional in  still  being  of  the  legend-medallions  type  rather  than 
large  single  figures.  Blue  is  set  in  greenish  white  with  good 
effect,  contrasting  happily  with  certain  contemporary  win- 
dows at  Paris,  where  the  juxtaposition  of  blue  and  red  produced 
melancholy  purple.  The  joyous  sparkling  tone  of  Tours* 
lights  proves  a  skillful  use  of  pot-metal  yellow.  More  care 
was  taken  to  tell  the  legends  plainly  than  to  put  borders 
round  each  medallion. 

The  glass  of  Tours  belongs  to  the  Paris  school,  though 
made,  doubtless,  by  local  workers.  Were  a  floor  laid  below 
the  triforium  of  the  choir,  its  fifteen  upper  windows,  composing 
a  veritable  pavilion  of  glass,  would  be  almost  a  replica  of  the 
Sainte-Chapelle,  and  one  recalls  that  it  was  Archbishop  Odo 
of  Tours  who  on  April  25,  1248,  dedicated  for  St.  Louis  his 
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new  shrine  at  Paris.  The  donors  of  Tours'  great  windows 
were  churchmen  and  laymen,  the  lowly  and  the  mighty. 
Bishop  Geoffrey  de  Loudon,  builder  of  Le  Mans'  glorious 
choir,  presented  a  light,  as  did  Tours'  own  prelate  and  a 
group  of  parish  priests.  Small  craftsmen  were  donors,  drapers, 
and  day  laborers,  and  of  course  Queen  Blanche's  donjons  of 
Castile  are  to  be  seen.  Her  window,  devoted  to  St.  James, 
the  patron  of  Spain,  is  splendid  in  hue. 

The  fourth  clearstory  window  on  the  north  excels  in  color 
harmony.  They  call  it  the  Adam  window,  after  the  first  tiller 
of  the  soil.  It  was  presented  by  plowmen,  and  relates  their 
field  labors  as  well  as  the  story  of  Genesis.  On  one  side  of 
the  central  light  of  the  clearstory  is  a  dazzling  Tree  of  Jesse, 
the  gift  of  a  furrier  and  his  wife.  Next  to  it  is  a  window 
devoted  to  St.  Martin,  whose  story  is  told  again,  in  the  late 
Xni-century  glass  of  an  apse  chapel.  More  French  churches 
have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  than  to  any  other  patron 
save  Notre  Dame.  The  windows  of  the  sanctuary  north  of 
the  axis  chapel,  though  mixed  in  design,  excel  all  others  in 
exquisite  color,  being  composed  of  fragments  from  St.  Martin's 
abbatial  reset  here.  The  New  Alliance  window  in  the  Lady 
chapel  has  medallions  of  Christ  bearing  His  Cross  and  the 
Crucifixion  accompanied  by  such  symbols  and  prefigurings  as 
Elisha  resuscitating  the  child,  Jonah  issuing  from  the  whale's 
jaws,  the  brazen  serpent,  and  Moses  striking  the  rock. 

All  the  world  was  a  symbol  to  the  men  of  those  Ages  of 
Faith.  The  interlinked  petals  of  the  transept's  northern  rose 
meet  in  a  symbol  of  the  Divinity — a  knot  without  beginning 
or  end — the  forma  universal  visioned  by  Dante.  There  are 
Frenchmen  who  think  that  the  splendid  rose  windows  in  their 
Gothic  cathedrals  suggested  to  the  exile  of  Florence  his  con- 
ception of  the  empyrean.  Heaven  as  Dante  visioned  it  had 
neither  roof  of  gold  nor  pillars  of  jasper,  but  was  an  expanded, 
supernal,  white  rose. 

Once  the  nave  of  Tours  Cathedral  was  filled  with  late- 
Gothic  windows,  but  storms  wrecked  many  of  them.  Some 
of  its  glass  has  been  set  in  a  line  of  lights  beneath  the  transept's 
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north  rose,  XV-century  panels  representing  members  of  the 
Bourbon  Vend6me  family,  that  was  to  momit  the  French 
throne  with  Henry  IV.  Jean  Fouquet  might  have  drawn 
them.  Under  the  XVI-century  rose  in  the  west  fagade  is 
another  row  of  windows  containing  good  portraits  of  art 
patrons  as  munificent  as  the  Bourbons — the  Laval-Mont- 
morency  fanwly.  All  over  France  we  find  them  as  donors  of 
beautiful  things. 

The  hour  when  Tours  was  an  individual  leader  in  art  came 
during  the  late-Gothic  development.^  Then  was  finished  the 
cathedral's  nave,  chapter  house,  library,  cloister,  and  the 
psaltery  with  its  pretty  Renaissance  stair.  The  cathedral 
canons,  Messires  de  la  Gatienne^  sacrificed  a  forest  for  the 
nave's  overroof.    The  elaborate  Flamboyant  fagade  was  set 

^  Such  is  the  architectural  wealth  within  reach  of  Tours  that  one  can  draw  but  a 
few  monuments  to  the  traveler's  attention.  At  Amboise  is  St.  Hubert's  marvelously 
sculptured  little  chapel  (c.  1491)  and  the  church  of  St.  Florentin  (c.  1445).  At  Loches 
is  Anne  of  Brittany's  oratory,  a  Virgin  statue  of  Michel  Colombe's  school  of  Toun, 
and  the  tomb  of  Agnes  Sorel,  attributed  to  the  master  who  made  Souvigny's  ducal 
tomb,  Jacques  Morel.  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Ours  is  of  exceptional  interest 
to  archaeologists;  its  narthex  (now  the  first  bay),  covered  by  a  tower,  was  built  by 
Fulk  II  of  Anjou;  the  porch,  also  with  a  tower  over  it,  was  added  in  the  XII  century. 
To  that  date  belong  the  two  bays  of  the  church  covered  by  hollow  pyramids,  said 
by  Mr.  A.  Kingsley  Porter  to  be  an  attempt  to  make  a  stone  roof  without  wooden 
centering.  At  Beaulieu-les-Loches,  founded  by  Fulk  Nerra,  the  choir  is  late-Gothic 
(1440-1540).  At  St.  Catherine  de  Fierbois,  where  Jeanne  d*Arc  found  her  sword, 
is  a  charming  Flamboyant  Gothic  church.  There  are  Plantagenet  Gothic  vaults 
at  Chinon.  Nine  miles  from  Chinon,  at  Champigny-sur-Veude,  is  a  rich  mass  of 
Renaissance  glass  attributed  to  Pinagrier,  with  Bourbon-Montpensier  portraits. 

Some  twenty  miles  from  Blois  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  Fleury  Abbey  *t  St. 
Benolt-sur-Loire,  with  a  superb  Xl-century  narthex  of  three  bajis,  surmounted  by  a 
tower.  In  1562  the  Huguenots  wrecked  the  church.  Also,  between  Orleans  and 
Nevers,  beside  Sancerre,  is  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Satur,  a  forerunner  of  Flamboyant 
Gothic  as  early  as  1301.  The  Benedictine  church  of  La  Charit^sur-Loire  derives 
chiefly  from  the  Burgundian  Romanesque  school,  influenced  by  Berry  and  Auvergne. 
Its  central  and  west  towers,  its  nave,  and  chevet  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  XII 
century;  the  transept  is  earlier;  there  was  a  reconstruction  of  the  nave  after  1559. 

Louis  Serbat,  '*La  Charit^sur-Loire,"  in  Congrh  ArchSologique,  191S,  p.  374; 
Abb^  Bosseboeuf,  Amboise.  For  Loches,  sec  Congrh  ArcfUo!.,  1869,  1910;  G.  Rigauli, 
Orlians  et  U  vol  de  Loire  (Collection,  Villes  d'art  celcbres) ;  F.  Boumon,  BUns,  Cham' 
bord  et  les  chdUaux  du  Blhoi$  (Collection,  Villes  d*art  c^lebres);  A.  Marignan,  "Une 
visite  k  Tabbaye  de  Fleury  k  St.  Benott-sur-Loirc,"  in  Revtie  de  Fart  chrHien,  1901-08. 
p.  291;  L.  Cloquet  et  J.  Casier,  "Excursion  de  la  Gildc  de  St.  Thomas  et  de  St.  Luc 
dans  la  Maine,  la  Touraine,  et  TAnjou,'*  in  Revue  de  Vart  chretien,  1889-90,  vols.  42, 43; 
La  Touraine  artistique  et  monumental;  Amhoise  (Tours,  Pericct,  1899);  Sir  Theodore 
Andreas  Cook,  Twenty-five  Great  Houses  of  France  (New  York  and  London,  I9I6). 
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up.  Jean  Papin  was  its  architect,  and  Jean  de  Danunartin, 
fresh  from  Le  Mans'  transept,  worked  on  it.  It  was  begun 
under  Archbishop  Philippe  de  Coetquis  (1427-41),  one  of 
the  learned  men  whom  Charles  VII  summoned  to  interrogate 
Jeanne  d'Arc.    He  pronounced  her  entirely  sincere. 

In  Tours  Cathedral,  April,  1429,  knelt  St.  Jeanne  for  a 
solemn  benediction  before  she  went  forth  to  accomplish  her 
feat  at  Orleans.  An  artist  of  Tours  made  for  her  the  banner 
she  loved  better  than  her  sword.  When  Tours  heard  that 
she  was  taken  prisoner,  public  prayers  were  ordered  and  a 
procession  marched  with  bare  feet,  in  penitential  intercession 
for  her  deliverance.  Charles  VII  had  been  married  in  Tours 
to  his  cousin  Marie  of  Anjou,  who  was,  says  the  modem  student, 
more  his  incentive  to  patriotism  than  Agnes  Sorel.  The  son 
of  Charles^  Louis  XI,  also  was  married  in  the  cathedral  of 
Tours,  and  preferred  to  live  in  the  environs  of  the  ancient 
ecclesiastic  city. 

Under  the  saintly  Archbishop  Robert  de  Lenoncourt, 
installed  here  in  1488,  were  finished  Tours'  western  portals. 
Their  foliage  is  tormented,  serrated,  and  deeply  undercut, 
aluiost  too  prodigally  and  delicately  sculptured  for  an  exterior 
decoration.  The  entranceways  are  to-day  shorn  of  their 
imagery,  the  statues  having  been  shattered  in  1562.  In  the 
Kenaissance  day  the  fagade's  twin  towers  were  gracefully 
topiKxl;  deux  beaux  bijoux^  Henry  IV  called  the  belfries  of 
Tours. 

Throughout  the  Loire  region  an  astounding  number  of 
monuments  rose  during  the  last  half  of  the  XV  centurj'  and 
the  early  part  of  the  X\l.  Tours  was  the  foyer  for  a  school 
of  sculpture  tliat  spread  to  Le  Mans,  Angers,  Nantes,  Poitiers, 
and  Bourges.  From  1480  to  1512  the  school  of  the  Region- 
of-the-Loire,  as  M.  Paul  Vitrj'  calls  it,  was  at  its  prime.  It 
culniinateil  in  the  ducal  tomb  at  Nantes  and  the  entombments 
at  Solcsmes.  Dijon,  tlie  leader  of  the  first  half  of  the  XV 
century,  iKMiefited  Tours  by  its  realism,  and  the  Italian  artists, 
fCathercnJ  here  in  the  dawn  of  the  foreign  Renaissance  in 
France,  contributed  certain  qualities.     But  the  art  of  Michel 
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Colombe  is  predominatingly  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  product 
of  Touraine,  a  measured,  contained,  and  charming  art,  de 
pur  esprit  frangais.  Colombe  simplified  the  draperies  of 
the  Franco-Flamand  school  and  eschewed  the  Dijon  rough- 
ness. His  grace  is  never  petty,  however,  nor  his  idealism 
conventional.  As  the  XVI  century  opened  he  made,  in  his 
Tours  studio,  the  srtatues  for  the  ducal  tomb  at  Nantes.  In 
1509  his  nephew,  Guillaume  Renault,  sculptured  the  recum- 
bent images  of  the  children  of  Anne  of  Brittany  and  Charles 
Vin  for  the  sarcophagus,  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Tours, 
the  base  of  which  was  covered  with  arabesques  by  Jerome 
of  Fiesole.  Colombe's  contemporary,  Jehan  Fouquet,  a  son 
of  Tours,  delighted  in  painting  the  regional  types.  He  dec- 
orated the  walls  of  Notre-Dame-la-Riche,  but  his  work  is 
lost,  though  some  of  the  dazzling  Renaissance  windows  of 
that  late-Gothic  church  of  Tours  have  survived.  A  certain 
Jean  Clouet  emigrated  from  Brussels  to  Tours  in  those  days, 
and  his  son  and  grandson,  born  by  the  Loire,  are  two  of  the 
French  primitifs  whose  work  the  traveler  does  not  care  to 
miss  in  any  gallery  that  can  boast  their  Holbein-like  can- 
vases. During  the  Revolution,  plans  were  afoot  to  destroy 
the  cathedral  of  Tours,  but  two  artists  of  the  city  (so  loyal 
through  centuries  to  art  interests)  risked  their  lives  to  save 
their  noble  Gothic  church. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  LYONS.^ 

What  Christian  does  not  approach  with  veneration  this  city  that  was 
in  France  the  cradle  of  the  true  religion,  and  where  amid  persecutions  and 
tortures  rose  for  the  first  time  the  Cross  of  Christ?  Who  does  not  tread 
with  veneration  the  soil  impregnated  with  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs 
and  forever  consecrated  by  the  glories  of  a  see  that  justly  claims  the  title 
Primate  of  Gaul? — Charles  de  Montalebibert,  visiting  Lyons  in  1831. 

*  Lucien  B^gule  ct  C.  Guigue,  Monographic  de  la  eathidraU  de  Lyon  (Lyon.  1880); 
Lucien  B^gule,  La  cathidrale  de  Lyon  (Collection,  Petites  Monographies),  (Paris, 
II.  LAurens);  ibid.,  Les  vUraux  du  moyen  dge  et  de  la  Renaie»ance  dans  la  rSgion  /yon- 
naisc  (Lyon,  A.  Key  ct  Cie,  1911);  ibid.,  Les  incrustations  dScoratives  des  cathSdraUs 
de  Lyon  et  de  Vienne  (Lyon,  1905);  II.  Ilavard,  6d.,  La  France  artistique  ei  numumeniaUp 
vol.  3,  p.  80,  C.  Guigue;  fimile  MMc,  Uart  rcligieux  du  XII I^  sihcle,  pp.  52r-50,  on  the 
glass  of  Lyons  Cathedral;  Congres  ArchSologique,  1907,  p.  527,  on  St.  l^iartin  d'Ainay; 
Abb^  Martin,  lliatoire  dcs  tgliscs  ct  chapelles  de  Lyon  (1909);  Andr^  Steyert,  NouMstU 
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In  its  early  Christian  memories  Lyons  outrivals  all  other 
cities  of  France.  It  claims  a  clear  apostolic  tradition,  and 
boasts  that,  next  to  Rome,  it  shed  most  Christian  blood 
witnessing  to  the  planting  of  the  Cross.  And  modern  Lyons 
is  the  center  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
which  sends  forth  to  non-Christian  lands  more  missionaries 
than  any  other  group  in  western  Christendom — apostles 
who  obey  the  mandate  given  to  Lyons'  first  martyr-bishops: 
Go,  teach  ye  all  nations,  baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Imperial  Rome,  that  foreshadowed  many  things,  chose  Lyons, 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  starting  point  for  her  network 
of  highways  and  aqueducts  over  Gaul.  Augustus  made  it 
the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul.  It  was  the  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
St.  Polycarp  (d.  a.d.  166),  the  disciple  of  St.  John  the  Beloved 
(d.  A.D.  100),  who  sent  the  first  two  bishops  of  Lyons  to 
Christianize  Gaul,  Pothinus  (d.  a.d.  177),  an  Asiatic  Greek, 
and  Irenoeus  (d.  a.d.  202),  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
writers  of  the  early  Christian  era,  lettered  in  Greek  literature 
and  writing  in  Greek.  With  profound  knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrine,  he  advocated,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  tra- 
dition, or  the  spoken  word  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  their 
written  word.  Often  with  just  pride  did  Irenaeus  boast  that 
his  doctrine  came  direct  from  the  contemporaries  of  the 
Saviour:  **I  could  describe  to  you  the  very  spot  where  the 
blessetl  Polycarp  sat  when  he  preached  God*s  word.  .  .  .  His 
discourse  to  the  people  is  engraved  in  my  heart.  He  had 
talked  with  John  and  the  others  who  saw  the  Lord." 

For  twenty  years  St.  Irenccus  served  as  priest  in  Lyons 
under  Bishop  Pothinus,  and  then  when  that  holy  prelate,  at 
ninety  years  of  age,  was  martyred  during  the  persecutions  of 


histoire  dc  Lyon  .  .  .  (Lyon,  Rcthoux  ct  Camin,  1805),  8  vols.;  Mcynis,  GfwuU 
»ourcnir$  dr  Cfgiise  de  Lyon  (Lyon,  1886);  Charletx,  UUUnrt  de  Lyon  (Lyon,  190<); 
Ht'ffle.  History  of  the  Christian  Councils,  H  vob.;  H.  d'Hcnn^xcl.  Lyon  (CoUrctioo, 
VilK-s  d'art  oelobrrs),  (Paris.  H.  Lauims);  Lfon  Maitre,  "Les  premieres  liasiliques 
de  Lyon  et  leurs  cr\'ptes,"  in  Rerue  de  Cart  chrHien,  1900.  p.  445;  Henri  Focillon,  Le 
Mus^e  dr  Lyon  (I^ris,  H.  Laurens);  L.  Barron,  Le  Rhone  (Collection,  Fleu\'cs  de 
France).  (Paris,  H.  Laurens). 
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the  Christians  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  Irenseus  went  to  Rome 
to  be  consecrated  primatfe  of  Gaul  in  his  place.  When  the 
pagan  judge  asked  Pothinus  who  was  the  Christians*  God, 
the  aged  man  made  answer:  "Merit  him  and  you  will  know 
him."  For  twenty  years,  till  his  death  in  202,  St.  L*en8eus 
evangelized  the  country  with  such  success  that  Lyons  was 
almost  a  Christian  city  when  the  persecution  of  Septimus 
Severus  broke  out.  Then  followed  evil  days  when  the  streets 
of  Lyons  ran  red  with  blood,  and  her  learned  bishop  perished 
with  nineteen  thousand  Christian  martyrs. 

During  the  first  persecution,  in  177,  the  Christians  of  the 
city  wrote  a  famous  letter  describing  how  forty-eight  of  their 
number  were  tortured  day  after  day  in  the  Roman  Forum 
of  Lyons,  till  even  the  pagans  allowed  that  never  a  woman 
had  suffered  so  much  and  so  long  as  the  fragile  slave  Blandina. 
The  letter  of  "  the  servitors  of  Christ  who  inhabit  Vienne  and 
Lyons  in  Gaul,  to  the  brothers  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  who 
partake  of  our  Faith  and  our  hope  in  the  Redemption,"  is 
not  only  an  historical  docimient,  precious  for  Lyons,  but, 
as  Renan  said,  is  "one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pages  that 
any  literature  possesses."* 

The  hill  of  Fourvi^re  looms  over  the  scene  of  the  martyr- 
doms, the  forum  vetus^  the  forum  of  Trajan,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  neighboring  eminence  to  which  many  generations 
have  come  as  to  a  pilgrimage  shrine.  On  the  flank  of  the  hill  a 
hospice  marks  where  St.  Pothinus  breathed  his  last.  The 
sumptuous  new  basilica  that  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
beside  an  ancient  chapel,  now  its  annex,  persistently  dominates 
the  old,  gray  city.  Lyons  fulfilled  its  war  vow  of  1870  by  the 
erection  of  this  church  wherein  are  strange  echoes  of  Greek, 
Sicilian,  Byzantine,  and  Gothic  art  that  surely  will  make 
archaeologists  in  the  far  future  wonder  at  much  in  our  civili- 
zation. On  its  walls  the  city's  proud  apostolic  traditions  are 
set  forth  in  mosaics. 


^  Paul  Allard,  Histoire  de$  persSetUions  (Paris,  1892),  5  vols.;  Histoire  litUraire  d$ 
la  France,  vol.  1,  pp.  290,  324,  on  St.  IreEiseus  and  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne 
(ParU,  17SS). 
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Equally  venerated  is  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Martin 
d'Ainay  which  marks  the  holy  ground  where  many  of  the 
martyrs  were  slaughtered  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sadne  and 
the  Rhone.  There  once  had  stood  the  temple  of  the  sixty 
nations  of  Gaul  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  Augustus.  Haunted 
by  imperial  visions,  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  siiggested  that 
his  burial  site  be  where  the  Rhone  met  the  Sadne.  No  city  is 
more  nobly  girdled  than  Lyons.  From  the  altar  to  Augustus 
came  the  four  pillars  at  the  transept  crossing  of  St.  Martin's; 
two  lofty  classic  columns  were  cut  in  two  to  make  them. 
Hie  Burgundian  queen,  Brunehaut,  of  tragic  memory,  rebuilt 
Ainay's  original  oratory  over  the  Christian  martyrs'  bones, 
and  founded  the  monastery  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
France.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became  affiliated  with  the 
world-power,  Cluny.  The  present  church  of  St.  Martin  was 
blessini  in  1106  by  Paschal  H,  who  on  this  same  journey  had 
dedicated  various  new  basilicas  in  northern  Italy.  In  the 
Xn  and  XIII  centuries  St.  Martin 's  outer  aisles  were  added. 
The  crypt  under  the  chapel  of  Ste.  Blandine  is  not  later  than 
the  V  century.  A  contemporary  of  St.  Martin's  is  the  little 
Romanesque  building  touching  the  cathedral's  facade,  the 
Manicanterie  (to  sing  in  tlie  morning).'  Originally  it  formed 
the  outer  wall  of  a  gallery  of  the  cloister. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  faces  the  hill  of 
FourvicTo  and  its  apse  overlooks  tlie  Sa6ne.     The  Baptist  was 

^  The  church  of  St.  Nisier  alio  poMeased  a  wionieanieru  in  which  Alphooie  Daudet, 
as  Le  FeiU  Ckote,  tpeat  tome  happy  yeart.  Another  romance  baaed  on  reality  whose 
Acene  is  Lyons  is  Ren^  Basin*!  VlmUt.  An  ancient  crypt  under  St.  Nisacr,  shaped 
like  a  Greek  cross,  dedicated  to  St.  Pothin  since  the  IV  century,  has  been  ruined  by 
restorations;  the  actual  church  is  Rayonnant  and  Flamboyant  Gotliic.  with  a  portal 
of  the  UeDaissance  by  a  son  of  Lyons.  Philibert  Delorme  (d.  1570).  Jean  PerrM 
was  also  bom  here,  as  was  Coysevox,  who  made  the  Virgin  of  St.  Nisacr  (1076).  Emi- 
neuce  in  rehgious  or  idealistic  mural  painting  has  been  attained  by  two  sons  of  Logons, 
Puvis  dt*  Cliavaonca  (18ii-08),  who  decorated  the  Museum  with  Is  Bait  Saeri^  and 
t'landrin  (IHOIMM).  who  frescoed  the  walls  of  St  Martin  d'Ainay.  Meissonier 
(d.  lHt)l;  was  bom  here;  so  was  Ampere,  scientist  and  Christian  believer  (d.  ISSO). 
Id  the  hoHpital  of  fifteen  thousand  free  beds  which  opened  its  doors  in  the  VI  century 
and  has  never  since  closed  them,  worked  a  loved  physician  who  was  father  of  VMibic 
Ozannm.  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Si.  Vincent  de  FauL  Si.  Vincent's  heart  ia 
treasured  in  a  chapel  of  the  cathedral.  Another  of  the  leaden  of  the  Catholic  reform* 
St.  Francis  dc  Sales,  died  in  L>'ons  in  lOM. 
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the  first  teacher  of  St.  John  Evangelist  to  whom  the  city 
traces  its  Christianity.  A  preceding  Romanesque  cathedral, 
building  in  1084  and  completed  by  1117,  was  destroyed 
during  disorders  between  the  two  warring  local  authorities, 
the  archbishop  and  the  counts  of  Forez.  Lyons  for  a  time 
was  under  the  titular  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  a  free  city  with  well  de- 
veloped communal  rights.  Whil'e  the  Romanesque  cathedral 
was  building,  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury  passed  sixteen  months 
in  Lyons  as  guest  of  Archbishop  Hugues. 

The  present  cathedral  was  undertaken  by  Archbi^op 
Guichard  (1165-80),  and  in  its  foimdation  walls  were  incor- 
porated some  of  the  polished  stones  from  the  fonun  of  Trajan, 
hallowed  by  the  martyrs*  blood.  So  thick  were  the  apse 
walls  made  that  flying  buttresses  were  never  needed.  The 
windows  were  set  in  deep  embrasures.  The  absence  of  an 
ambulatory,  and  the  flat  roof,  are  reminders  that  this  city 
neighbors  the  Midi.  The  cathedral's  apse,  as  seen  from 
across  the  Sadne,  is  admirable.  Over  the  arms  of  the  tran- 
sept are  towers  whose  breadth  indicates  that  the  tower  of 
St.  Martin  d'Ainay  created  a  school  in  the  district.  Li  com- 
parison with  the  transept  towers,  the  western  belfries  of  the 
cathedral  appear  meager. 

The  nave  of  Lyons  rises  twenty-five  feet  above  the  choir, 
and,  furthermore,  is  covered  by  an  inappropriate  high-pitched 
roof.  Within  the  church,  the  difference  in  height  between 
the  two  main  parts  has  been  gracefully  veiled  by  piercing, 
in  the  flat  wall  over  the  trimnphal  arch  of  the  choir,  a  rose 
window  and  two  lancets.  In  size  this  church  may  be  modest, 
but  its  sincere,  grave  dignity  is  such  that  the  impression 
conveyed  is  that  of  a  very  great  cathedral.  The  nave  derived 
from  the  north.  The  choir  emanated  from  the  south,  and  its 
creamy,  sculptured  marbles  and  Greco-Italian  incrustations 
compose  an  interior  of  sober  elegance,  the  peer  of  any  sanctuary 
in  the  land.  A  unique  feature  in  Prance  is  Lyons*  incrus- 
tations— ^patterns  cut  in  white  marble  and  filled  in  with  a 
reddish-brown  cement — found  only  here  and  in  the  cathedral 
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of  Vienne.*  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  first  used  the 
decoration,  which  was  imported  into  Italy  and  thence  passed 
up  the  Rhone. 

The  choir  of  Lyons'  Cathedral,  up  to  its  vault-springing, 
is  Romanesque,  of  the  Burgundian  and  Provengal  type.  The 
classic  pilaster  strips  are  channeled;  on  each  arm  of  the 
transept  is  an  apsidal  chapel.  The  prelate  who  b^an  it, 
Guichard,  had,  while  abbot  of  Pontigny,  been  the  host  of 
St.  Thomas  Becket,  and  in  Pontigny 's  church  he  was  buried 
in  1180.  His  successor,  Jean  de  Bellesmaine  (1180-93), 
born  in  Canterbury,  was  another  of  Becket's  friends,  and 
soon  after  he  was  transferred  here  from  the  see  of  Poitiers, 
then  under  English  rule,  he  inspired  the  building  of  a  col- 
legiate church  dedicated  to  the  new  English  saint.  Arch- 
bishop John  undertook  the  second  campaign  of  works  on 
Lyons*  choir,  which  was  now  vaulted  in  the  Gothic  way. 
On  the  capitals  of  the  upper  walls  are  the  familiar  crockets 
of  the  north. 

In  the  transept  is  to  be  seen  the  same  change  from  the 

>  The  Me  of  Vienne  mas  founded  a.d.  160.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Maurice,  weU 
•et  CD  the  Rhone,  contains  vestiges  of  the  church  consecrated  in  1100  by  Paschal  II, 
and  which  had  been  aided  by  that  archbishop  of  Vienne,  of  the  first  line  of  Burgundy's 
Capet  ian  dukes,  who  became  Pope  Calixtus  II  in  1110.  The  present  edifice  is  due 
to  Bishop  Jean  de  Bemin  (121S-66),  and  was  consecrated  by  Innocent  IV  in  XiSX. 
Only  in  15SS  were  its  facade  and  the  four  bays  l>chind  it  finished.  There  is  no  tran- 
sept. The  XV  century  made  the  northern  entrance,  and  the  XVI  century  that  to 
the  south.  The  red  incnutations  form  frieses,  in  the  choir,  below  both  triforium 
and  clearstory. 

A  V-century  bishop  of  Vienne  was  Claudianus  hiamertus,  who  upheld  Latin  culture 
against  the  Barbarians,  like  his  friend  and  fellow  poet.  Bishop  ApoUinaris  Hidonius 
at  C*lermont.  To  Vienne's  bishop  is  attributed  the  noted  hymn  Pangt  lingua  gUfrioti 
proelium  crrtamini,  and  the  institution  of  the  Rogation  days  of  penance  and  proces- 
sion before  the  Ascension,  in  that  hour  when  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  had 
terrorized  central  France.  In  1S12  Vienne  was  the  scene  of  a  general  Council  of  the 
Church  at  which  the  Templars  were  suppres.^  by  a  pope  cowed  into  obedience  by 
the  king  of  France,  who  arrived  at  the  Council  with  an  escort  of  the  sixe  of  an  army. 
The  majority  of  the  bishops  present  held  that  to  abolish  the  Order  was  not  a  legal 
act,  since  the  charges  against  them  were  unproven.  Therefore.  Clement  V  was 
forced  to  fall  back  on  the  expedient  plea  of  solicitude  for  the  public  good. 

Congrh  ArchMogique.  1870;  J.  Ch.  Roux,  Vienne  (Paris,  Bk>ud  a  Cie.  1900); 
M.  Reymond.  Grenoble,  Vienne  (Collection.  Villes  d*ari  c^l^bres).  (Paris,  II.  Laurens); 
Lucien  B^gule.  Limcienne  catkfdral$  de  Vienne-m-Dauphinf  (Paris.  H.  Laureos, 
lOU):     Paul    Berret.   1a    Dauphini   (Collection.   IVovinccs    fran^miscs).    (Parts,   El. 

Laurens). 
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round  arches  and  fluted  pilaster  strips  of  the  Romanesque 
day  to  the  Primary  Gothic  characteristics.  During  the  first 
third  of  the  XIII  century  the  transept  was  vaulted,  its  two 
towers  raised,  and  the  choir's  four  easternmost  bays  built. 
Lyons  was  then  governed  by  one  of  its  best  rulers.  Archbishop 
Renaud  de  Forez,  who  laid  here  the  base  for  several  centuries 
of  prosperity.  Circumstances  forced  him  into  the  position 
of  a  leader  of  armies,  but  his  natural  inclination  led  him  to 
the  cloister's  peace  to  end  his  days.  In  1226,  as  president 
of  a  free  city,  he  received  Louis  Vlll,  shortly  before  that 
king's  sudden  death. 

This  capable  churchman  presented  to  his  cathedral  the 
seven  magnificent  lancets  in  the  curving  sanctuary  wall, 
that  glow  with  the  sparkling  jewel-radiance  achieved  before 
1220,  but  never  equaled  afterwards.  The  windows  at  Lyons 
are  linked  with  those  at  Sens,  and  Sens'  lancets  we  know  to 
have  been  related  to  the  earlier  school  of  Chartres.  What 
differentiates  Lyons'  medallions  from  those  in  the  north  was 
their  use  of  certain  Byzantine  arrangements,  such  as  the 
Virgin  reclining  on  a  couch  in  the  Bethlehem  grotto,  or  the 
representing  St.  John  with  a  beard. 

The  first  light  in  the  Lyons'  chevet  celebrates  the  local 
martyrs.  The  axis  window  is  a  New  Alliance,  wherein  the 
Old  Law  symbolizes  the  New.  The  meaning  of  its  animal 
all^ories  was  first  explained  by  P^re  Cahier,  who  observed 
that  they  were  taken  from  the  ancient  book  called  the 
Bestiaires.  M.  M&le  further  discovered  that  Lyons'  New 
Alliance  window  showed  only  those  animals  spoken  of  in 
Honore  d'Autun's  popular  Mirror  of  the  Church.  Honor6, 
who  taught  in  Autun's  cathedral  school  early  in  the  XU 
centiuy,  was  the  initiator  of  animal  symbolism  in  French 
cathedrals. 

In  the  upper  lights  of  Lyons'  choir  are  some  XlU-century 
archaic  figures  of  big  gaunt  patriarchs  with  strange  white 
eyes.  The  upper  choir's  triplet  windows  of  different  heights 
are  most  artistic.  Under  the  north  rose  of  the  transept  is 
a  large  lancet  of  surpassing  effect,  and  in  the  transeptal  chapel. 
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close  by,  is  a  window  that  is  like  a  sublimated  topaz.  The 
small  pieces  of  glass  used,  their  varied  thicknesses  and  rough- 
nesses are  causes  producing  such  sparkle.  One  cannot  stress 
too  strongly  the  exceptional  character  of  Lyons*  glass.  Cen- 
turies later,  in  the  Flamboyant  day,  this  city  produced  again 
a  bevy  of  notable  masters. 

The  nave  of  Lyons  Cathedral  advanced,  bay  by  bay,  in 
slow  progress  all  through  the  XIII  century,  and  sculpture 
and  tracery  in  triforium  and  clearstory  show  the  gradual 
change  to  Rayonnant  design.  The  nave  of  northern  Gothic 
conformed  itself  with  soimd  instinct  to  the  Romanesque 
southern  choir.  This  is  a  cathedral  that  kneels  more  than 
it  soars.  The  ancient  city  exulted  on  Fourvi^re's  hill,  but  it 
thought  best  to  keep  its  cathedral  as  a  solemn  cenotaph  for  its 
white  army  of  unburied  martyrs. 

There  came  to  Lyons,  while  its  nave  was  building,  the 
great  Englishman,  Robert  Grosseteste  (d.  1253),  who  at 
Lincoln  made  an  angel-choir,  *'one  of  the  loveliest  of  man*s 
works,"  to  shrine  the  relics  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Hugh  of 
Avalon,  born  in  this  semi-southern  region.  And  many  another 
enthusiast  for  the  art  of  the  builder  studied  the  nave  of  Lyons 
in  the  course  of  its  construction.  Here  gathered  in  1245  a 
general  Council  of  the  Church.  Modem  congresses  are  some- 
times dull  affairs,  but  they  must  have  been  thrilling  in  the 
days  when  cathedrals  were  building  and  each  prelate 
championed  his  regional  ideas  and  yet  looked  about  eagerly 
to  seize  on  new  ones. 

The  two  westernmost  bays  of  Lyons  Cathedral  were  finished 
by  1310,  and  then  were  sculptured  the  facade  portals  with 
hundreds  of  little  panels  as  full  of  frolic  and  fancy  as  the 
marginal  gaieties  of  illuminated  missals.  A  few  years  earlier 
the  transept  doors  at  Rouen  had  made  similar  medallions. 
Vice  in  them  was  rendered  hateful.  Where  Lot's  story  should 
have  been  was  left  a  blank  space.  Not  until  Flemish  realism 
entered  French  art,  in  the  XV  century,  were  certain  gross 
scenes  rendered.  The  medallions  at  Lyons  are  ''Gaulois  but 
without  obscenity.'* 
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From  1308  to  1332  the  wide,  plain  west  fagade  of  St.  Jean's 
cathedral  was  done.  'Two  of  the  Avignon  popes  were  crowned 
here  in  those  days,  Clement  V,  the  builder  of  Bordeaux's 
choir,  and  John  XXH.  The  great  dukes  of  the  west,  Philippe 
le  Hardi  and  his  son  Jean  sans  Peur,  being  hereditary  canons 
of  the  cathedral,  often  sat  in  its  choir  stalls.  Of  their  time  is 
the  astronomical  clock  in  the  transept.  Por  ten  years,  prior 
to  1429,  Jean  Gerson  lived  in  the  old  Christian  city,  teaching 
little  children  their  catechism,  and  the  only  payment  he  craved 
was  that  they  should  pray:  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  poor 
servant  Gerson.  He  had  been  worsted  by  his  century's 
treachery,  bloodshed,  foreign  rule,  and  church  schism;  but 
after  his  death  Lyons  revered  him  as  a  saint,  and  carved 
his  device,  Sursum  Corda,  on  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 
Scholars  have  decided  against  Gerson  as  author  of  the  Imitation 
cf  Christy  yet  during  two  centuries  he  was  so  believed  to  be, 
and  his  memory  will  be  dear  to  those  who  have  foimd  in- 
spiration in  that  precious  book. 

Lyons  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  revival  of  late- 
Gothic  art  that  it  was  called  the  Prench  Florence.  Its  new 
school  of  glassmakers  decorated  the  church  of  Brou,  at 
Bourg-en-Bresse,  not  far  away.*     Two  elaborate  Flamboyant 

'  About  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Lyons  lies  Bourg-en-Bresse,  in  whose  suburbs 
is  the  church  of  Brou.  The  eighteen  windows  of  the  school  of  Lyons  were  installed 
when  the  chiu-ch  was  finished  in  1536.  Marguerite  of  Austria  built  it  in  fulfillment 
of  a  vow  of  her  mother-in-law,  a  Bourbon  princess.  Marguerite  herself  being  daughter 
of  Mary  of  Biu-gundy,  a  line,  like  the  Bourbons,  that  gloried  in  siunptuous  mausoleums. 
She  intrusted  the  work  to  the  Lyons  master,  Jean  Perr^,  who  called  on  his  aged 
friend,  Michel  Colombe,  for  the  imagery  of  the  tombs.  Colombe  designed  Duke 
Philibert's  gisant  and  the  six  winged  genii,  executed  later,  with  liberties,  by  Conrad 
Mcyt,  and  his  brother  (artists  trained  at  Lyons),  and  some  Italians.  Disagreements 
rose,  and  Perrdal  was  superseded  by  Loys  van  Boghem,  who  erected  a  bastard  Gothic 
church  of  the  same  heavy  Flemish  t3rpe  popular  then  at  Toledo  and  Burgos.  The 
three  rich  overcharged  tombs  are  in  the  choir.  Marguerite  almost  became  the  wife 
of  Charles  VJII,  late-Gothic  builder,  and  for  a  short  time  was  married  to  the  only 
son  of  Jsabelle  and  Ferdinand,  whose  tomb  is  a  boast  of  Avila.  When  the  early  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  left  her  a  widow  she  governed  the  Netherlands  for  her  nephew* 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Her  father*s  tomb  at  Innsbruck  is  one  of  the  noted  ones 
of  the  world,  and  the  heraldic  tombs  of  her  mother  and  her  grandfather  (Charles  le 
T^m^raire  of  Burgundy)  are  in  Bruges. 

If  the  traveler  hopes  to  find  flat,  suburban  Brou  as  described  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
"mid  the  Savoy  mountain  valleys,  far  from  town  or  haunt  of  man,"  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed.   Moreover,  no  reflections  fall  from  ancient  glass,  owing  to  the  patina  or 
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Gothic  tombs  were  put  up  in  the  cathedral — that  of  Archbishop 
de  Saluces  (d.  1419)  by  Jacques  Morel,  and  that  of  Cardinal 
Charles  de  Bourbon,  a  grandson  of  John  the  Fearless  of 
Burgundy,  and  son  of  the  Bourbon  duke  commemorated  by 
the  Souvigny  tomb.  From  1486  to  1501,  he  and  his  brother 
Pierre  de  Bourbon,  son-in-law  of  Louis  XI,  added  to  Lyons 
Cathedral  the  splendid  chapel  of  their  name  whose  walls  are 
carved  with  their  winged  stag  and  the  device  Esp^rance. 
Unfortunately  the  windows,  made  by  the  Lyons  master 
Pierre  de  la  Paix,  exist  no  longer,  save  a  few  upper  panels, 
in  one  of  which  is  an  angel  of  rare  beauty  holding  the  Bourbon 
arms.  Frequently  in  France  one  meets  the  donations  of 
Henry  FV's  art-loving  forbears,  at  Chartres,  Tours,  Souvigny,* 

coatiDg  added  by  time  to  its  exterior  lurfmce.  Poetic  license  is  allowed,  and  **The 
Church  of  Brou"  adds  to  this  heavy  votive  monument  the  charm  it  needs: 

**.  .  .  So  sleep,  forever  sleep,  O  marble  Pair! 
Or,  if  ye  wake,  let  it  be  then,  when  fair 
On  the  carved  western  front  a  flood  of  light 
Streams  from  the  setting  sun,  and  colors  bright. 
Prophets,  transBgurcd  saints,  and  martyrs  brave. 
In  the  vast  western  windows  of  the  nave; 
And  on  the  pavement  round  the  Tomb  there  glints 
A  checkerwork  of  gk>wing  sapphire  tints. 
And  amethyst,  and  ruby — then  unclose 
Your  eyelids  on  the  stone  where  ye  repose, 
...  And  looking  down  on  the  warm  rosy  tints 
Which  checker,  at  your  feet,  the  illumined  flints. 
Say :  *  What  b  this?     We  are  in  blisi — forgiven. 
Behold  the  pavement  of  the  courts  of  Heaven.* " 

V.  Nodet.  L'fgiue  de  Brou  (Collection,  Petitcs  Monographies).  (Paris,  H.  Laurens); 
C.  J.  Dufay.  L'igiue  de  Brou  et  m  tombeaux  (Lyon.  1879);  Paul  Vitry.  Michel  Colombe 
et  la  iruljAtur  fran^aise  de  son  tempt  (Paris,  1901).  p.  365;  Dupasquier  et  Didron, 
Monographic  de  Sotre  Dame  de  Brou  (Paris,  1S42),  in  4*  et  atlas  in  fol. 

'  In  the  XV  century  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  filled  their  capital  of  Moulins  with  art 
trciksun-s.  und  Souvif^y's  abbatial,  close  by.  was  their  necropolis.  The  present  choir 
of  Moulin.H  Cathedral,  originally  the  duipel  of  their  palace,  was  begun  by  Agnes  of 
Burgundy,  daughter  of  Jean  sans  Peur.  and  finished  by  her  sons,  Jean  II  de  Bourbon 
and  Pierre  11  sire  de  Bcaujeu,  who  in  1475  wedded  the  daughter  of  Louis  XI  and 
governed  France  with  his  wife  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII.  Jeanne  of  France 
and  her  husband  are  portrayed  on  the  folding  doors  of  the  splendid  triptych  (1488- 
1503).  by  some  unknoift-n  French  primiiif  now  in  the  sacristy  of  Moulins  Cathedral, 
and  apiin  in  one  of  the  three  window's — warm  in  color  and  with  fine,  clear  portrait 
wurk  —in  the  square  east  wall  of  the  chevet,  glass  that  belongs  to  the  transition  from 
Gothic  to  Itenaissance  as  the  XV  century  merged  in  the  XVI.  Fifteenth-century 
windows  are  comparatively  rare,  so  the  twelve  possessed  by  Moulins*  chief  church 
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Champignj'-sur-Veude.  Henry  was  married  in  Lyons  Ca- 
thedral>  in  1600,  to  Marie  de  Medici,  daughter  of  another 
line  of  connoisseurs. 

Like  many  a  cathedral  of  France,  Lyons  was  at  its  richest 
when  it  was  sacked  most  piteously  both  in  1560  and  1562. 
Every  church  in  the  city  was  devastated  by  the  cruel  Baron 
des  Adrets,  who  led  the  Huguenots  one  year,  the  Catholics 
the  next,  for  in  those  bitter  civil  wars  religion  was  often  the 
thinnest  cloak.  The  Huguenots  destroyed  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  de  Saluces,  with  its  eighteen  alabaster  statuettes, 
snuished  the  Bourbon  chapel  and  tomb,  broke  up  the  Flam- 
lK>yant  rood  screen,  and  dragged  through  the  streets  a  silver 
statue  of  Christ  that  had  surmounted  it.  On  the  west  fagade 
some  fifty  large  statues  were  brought  down,  though  happily 
the  lovely  little  scenes  chiseled  under  their  brackets  were 
spared.  It  is  told  how  an  archer  shattered  Our  Lady's  image, 
but  when  he  attempted  to  dislodge  that  of  God  the  Father, 
on  the  pignon,  it  fell  and  killed  him.  Lyons  was  again  the 
scene  of  saturnalian  havoc  during  the  Revolution,  when  by 

are  precious.  Cardinal  Charles  de  Bourbon,  who  beautified  Lyons  Cathedral,  also 
appears  in  the  Bourbon  dukes'  window  with  his  two  brothers.  The  nave  of  Moulini 
Cathedral,  in  black-and-white  Vol  vie  stone,  is  a  modem  rendering  by  Lassus  and 
Millet  of  the  Primary  Gothic  of  the  region. 

Souvigny  was  a  Quniac  priory,  in  which  died  the  two  great  Guny  abbots,  St. 
Majolus  (d.  994),  who  brought  to  France  the  noted  William  of  Volpiano,  the  organiser 
of  the  Romanesque  renaissance  of  architecture,  and  St.  Odilo  (d.  1049).  In  1095 
Urban  II  stayed  in  Souvigny,  and  so  did  Paschal  II  in  1106.  The  Xll-centuiy  churdi 
was  largely  reconstructed  in  the  late-Gothic  day  when  the  prior  Dom  Geoffrey  ChoDet 
wished  to  house  fittingly  the  splendid  new  Bourbon  tomlra.  That  of  Louis  II  rcom- 
rade  in  arms  of  Duguesclin)  has  been  attributed  without  proof  to  Jean  de  Cambrai* 
who  made  the  Berry  tomb  at  Bourges.  M.  Guigue  has  ably  assigned  to  Jacquei 
Morel  the  tomb  of  Charles  I  and  Agnes  of  Burgundy.  The  Bourbon  line,  direct  in 
descent  from  St.  Louis,  mounted  the  French  throne  with  Henry  IV. 

Congres  ArchMogique,  1913,  p.  1,  Chanoine  Joseph  Q^mat;  p.  182,  Deshouli^res; 
J.  Locquin,  Severs  et  Mouliru  (Collection,  Villes  d*art  c61^bres),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens); 
II.  Aucouturier,  Moulins  (1914);  R.  de  Quirielle,  Ouide  archSologique  dans  Moulins 
(1893);  Abb£  Requin,  "  Jacques  Morel  et  son  neveu  Antoine  le  Moiturier,*'  in  Rewtm 
des  Soc.  des  Beaux-Arts  des  Dipartenunis  (Paris,  1890);  L.  Courajod,  ''Jacques  Mord, 
sculpteur  bourguignon,'*  in  Oazetie  orchM,  1885,  p.  236;  A.  J.  de  H.  BushneD,  Stoned 
Windows  (New  York,  1914);  L.  du  Broc  de  Segange,  Hist,  et  description  de  la  calkidraU 
de  Moulins  (Paris,  1885),  vol.  2,  Inventaire  des  richesses  d*art  de  la  France;  L.  Deno- 
siers.  La  caihSdrale  de  Moulins,  ancienne  colUgiale  (Moulins,  1871);  H.  Faure,  Hitioin 
de  Moulins  (Moulins,  1900),  2  vols.;   G.  Depeyre,  Les  dues  de  Bourbon  (Toulouae^ 

Privat.  1897). 
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the  thousand  her  citizens  were  mowed  down  with  grape  shot 
because  they  chose  to  adhere  to  the  old  regime.  A  passage- 
way was  broken  open  in  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  to  permit 
the  entry  of  a  chariot  bearing  the  Goddess  of  Reason. 

Of  all  the  happenings  in  Lyons  Cathedral,  the  most  mo- 
mentous was  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  1274.  Christendom 
never  witnessed  a  greater  gathering.  At  the  Council  held  at 
Lyons  in  1245,  Innocent  IV  had  preached  his  famous  sermon 
on  the  five  wounds  of  the  Church,  but  he  was  less  concerned 
with  healing  them  than  with  exconmiunicating  Frederick  II. 
St.  Ix)uis  tried  in  vain  to  make  peace  between  pope  and 
emperor  on  his  visit  to  Lyons  in  those  days.  When  the 
saint-king  died  on  his  last  crusade  his  ashes  rested  in  honor 
in  Lyons  Cathedral  on  their  long  journey  from  Tunis  to  St. 
Denis.  Till  the  death  of  Frederick  H,  the  pope  lived  in 
Lyons,  whose  independent  position,  neither  wholly  of  France 
nor  of  the  Empire,  caused  it  to  be  a  chosen  spot  for  exiles. 
Innocent  contributed  toward  the  building  of  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  Rhone  to  replace  one  that  had  collapsed  under  the 
troops  of  Philippe-Auguste  and  Cceur-de-Lion  as  they  marched 
to  the  Third  Crusade. 

The  Council  of  1245  had  been  held  in  a  cathedral  of  whose 
nave  only  four  bays  were  completed.  For  the  far  greater 
gathering  of  1274,  Lyons  Cathedral  could  seat  over  two  thou- 
sand prelates  and  princes.  The  chief  visitors  were  placed 
in  the  choir  with  Gregory  X  (formerly  a  canon  of  this  church). 
^\jnong  them  was  Aragon's  king,  Jaime  el  Conquistador, 
mighty  builder  of  churches  and  untiring  crusader,  Guy  de 
la  Tour,  the  bishop-builder  of  Clermont  Cathedral,  and 
the  bishop  of  Mende,  Guillaume  Durandus,  author  of  the 
universally  read  liturgical  treatise.  St.  Bonaventure,  whose 
book  of  meditations  was  soon  to  inspire  Giotto,  preached  at 
the  opening  Mass.  His  fellow  teacher  in  Paris  University, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  journeying  north  to  attend  the  congress 
at  Lyons,  had  died  suddenly  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  Council  of  1274  was  not  political,  as  had  been  that 
of  1245;    its  main  purposes  were  the  Holy  War  in  the  East 
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and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  had  sent  officials  to  reconcile 
him  with  Rome,  and  to  this  day  memorials  of  that  short 
reunion — Greek  and  Latin  processional  crosses — stand  behind 
the  chief  altar  of  Lyons  Cathedral.  The  emperor's  ambas- 
sadors solemnly  abjured  the  twenty-six  propositions  con- 
demned by  Rome,  then  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  pope. 
With  swelling  heart  the  vast  throng  rose  to  chant  the  Te 
Deum.  Gr^ory  X  intoned  the  Credo  in  Latin,  and  the 
Greek  patriarch  repeated  thrice  the  FUioqiie  phrase  which, 
centuries  earlier,  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  break  with 
Rome,  qui  ex  Poire  Filioque  procedit.  Before  the  century 
ended  the  union  was  a  dead-letter,  though  the  emperor  till 
his  death  remained  faithful  to  his  pact.  The  Greek  priest- 
hood proved  irreconcilable. 

The  day  before  the  Council  closed  St.  Bonaventure  died» 
and  around  his  grave,  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Lyons, 
stood  the  most  imposing  group  of  mourners  recorded  in  history, 
pope,  kings,  and  five  hundred  princes  and  prelates  of  note. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Bonaventure*s  pupil  of  the 
Paris  schoolroom,  the  learned  Pierre  de  Tarentaise,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  soon  to  mount  Peter's  chair  as  Innocent  V. 
All  Christendom  was  bidden  to  oflFer  up  a  prayer  for  the  soul 
of  Brother  Bonaventure.  The  city  adopted  him  as  a  patron. 
In  1562  the  ashes  of  the  Seraphic  Doctor  were  flung  into  the 
Rhone,  but  there  still  stands  in  Lyons  a  late-Gothic  church 
that  bears  his  name. 

LE  MANS  CATHEDRAL" 

A  cathedral  is  a  book,  a  poem,  and  Christianity,  true  to  its  promise,  has 
drawn  voice  and  song  from  stone,  lapides  damaburU, — FrI:d£ric  Ozanam. 

• 

1  Congrh  Archiologique,  1860,  1863,  1871,  1878,  and  1910,  p.  267,  on  the  cathedral; 
p.  280,  on  Le  Mans*  two  Benedictine  churches;  Abb£  A.  Ledni  et  G.  Fleuiy*  La 
cathSdrale  St.  Julien  du  Mans  (Mamers,  Flcury  et  Dangin,  1900),  folio;  Gabriel 
FIcury,  La  cathidrale  du  Mans  (Collection,  Petites  Monographies),  (Paris,  H.  Laureos); 
E.  Lefdvre-Pontalis,  Etude  historique  et  archSol.  sur  la  nef  de  la  cathSdrale  du  Man$ 
(1889);  Abb£  A.  Ledni,  Flistoire  des  Sgliscs  du  Mans  (Paris,  Plon-Nourrit,  1905-4r7); 
R.  Triger,  Le  Mans  d  travers  les  Ages  (Le  Mans,  1898);  E.  Hucher,  Viiraux  peimii  d$ 
la  cathidrale  du  Mans  (Paris,  Didron,  1865),  folio  and  supplement  claques;  A.  Echi- 
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Like  Bourgcs  and  Lyons,  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans  shows 
the  influence  of  different  schools.  An  Angevin  architect  made 
the  bombs  vaults  of  its  nave,  and  from  the  Ile-de-France  and 
Normandy  came  the  masters  who  designed  its  manmioth 
choir.  The  nave  of  Le  Mans  is  a  masterpiece  of  Romanesque 
despite  its  diagonals;  the  choir  a  masterpiece  of  Apogee 
Gothic.  In  the  nave  appear  different  stages  of  pre-Gothic 
art,  and  in  the  choir,  the  transept,  and  the  nave's  masonry 
roof  are  represented — Primary,  Apogee,  Rayonnant,  and 
Flamboyant  Gothic. 

To  read  the  stones  of  this  composite  church  with  intelligence, 
one  must  trace  its  story  step  by  step.  It  is  named  after  the 
first  bishop  of  the  city,  St.  Julian,  who  brought  Christianity 
into  the  region.  Several  earlier  cathedrals  succeeded  each 
other  on  the  site.  TTie  one  erected  after  the  Northmen  sacked 
Le  Mans  was  falling  into  ruin  when,  about  1060,  Bishop 
Vulgrim  b^an  a  new  cathedral,  carried  on  by  his  successor, 
Arnould.  Their  Romanesque  choir  exists  no  longer,  but 
vestiges  of  the  church  are  to  be  traced  in  the  walls  of  tlie 
I)resent  nave,  and  in  the  gable  of  the  Psallette,  a  building  to 
the  north  of  the  cathedral,  which  in  Bishop  Vulgrim's  day 
formed  part  of  his  transept's  north  tower. 

The  nave  of  Le  Mans  as  we  have  it  to-day  shows  three 
distinct  campaigns  of  work  undertaken  by  the  three  bishops, 
Hoel,  Hildebert  de  Lavardin,  and  Guillaume  de  Passavant. 
Bishop  Iloel  (1085-97),  a  Breton,  able,  handsome,  patriotic, 
continued   the   Romanesque   transept   and   the   towers   tliat 


vanl.  Lrs  riirauz  <U  la  cathMraU  du  Mans  (Mamers,  1013);  BulUtin  Monumental^ 
studies  un  Le  Mans,  in  vol.  7.  p.  S59;  vol.  14.  p.  348  (Hucher);  vol.  26.  on  the  Geoffrey 
Planta^>net  enamel;  also  vol.  31.  p.  789;  vol.  37,  p.  704;  vol.  39.  p.  483  (Diod);  vol. 
44.  p.  373;  vol.  45.  p.  63  (Esnault);  and  vol.  72,  1908.  p.  155  (Pascal  V.  Lef^vre- 
l*on talis);  De  Wismes.  Le  Maine  et  CAnjou,  historique,  archMogique  ei  pittoresqus 
(Puris.  A.  Hry).  2  vols.,  folio;  Gurnet,  I^  Maine  iUiutrf  (Le  Mans.  1902);  Abb^  R. 
Charlos.  (iuide  Ulustrf  du  Mans  et  dans  la  Sarthe  (Le  Mans.  1886);  Kate  Norgate. 
England  Vndcr  the  Angevin  Kings  (London.  1887),  2  vols.;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green.  Henry  II 
(Ixindon.  1SH8);  sc^e  al.Ho  Davis  (liondon,  1905);  Robert  Latouche.  Histoire  du  comti 
du  Maine  jtendant  If  X*  et  XI*  sihie  (Paris,  H.  Champion.  1910);  H.  Prenlout.  Lt 
Maine  ((olitvtion.  I>t»s  rejfions  de  la  France).  (Paris,  L.  Cerf);  Histoire  litUrairt  dt 
la  France,  vol.  11.  p.  250.  •  Hildeliert  de  La\-ardin";  p.  177.  "Geoffrey,  abb*  de 
VendOme"  (Paris.  1759);  on  Hildebert,  see  A.  Dieudonnc  (1898)  and  P.  DtervcUen. 
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terminate  its  arms.  His  works  exist  in  the  base  of  the  southern 
tower  and  also  in  those  two  pier  arcades  of  the  nave  that 
touch  the  transept.  The  groin  vaulting  of  the  side  aisles 
is  of  HoeFs  time,  as  well  as  the  aisle  walls,  decorated  with 
blind  arcades,  the  capitals  of  whose  shafts  are  carved  crudely 
with  chimerical  animals.  As  the  capitals  opposite  those  of 
the  engaged  shafts  show  more  skiU>  they  must  have  been  done 
later  in  the  XI  century. 

Good  Bishop  Hoel,  in  famine  time>  sold  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  of  his  cathedral  to  feed  the  poor,  and  on  his  deathbed 
distributed  his  possessions  among  them.  After  a  visit  to 
Rome,  he  accompanied  Urban  U  back  to  France,  on  the 
momentous  occasion  of  the  launching  of  the  First  Crusade. 
When  the  Council  of  Clermont  ended,  the  pope  came  to  Le 
Mans,  in  February  of  1096,  to  visit  his  friend  the  bishop,  to 
the  -intense  pride  of  all  the  city.  Such  episodes  reflect  clearly 
the  unison  of  aspiration  which  was  presently  to  express  itself 
in  mighty  movements.  The  Greek  princess  who  saw  the 
first  crusaders  arrive  in  Constantinople  has  told  in  graphic 
phrases  how  Europe,  unloosed  from  its  foundations,  hurled 
itself  on  Asia,  and  with  a  like  impetuosity  western  Christendom 
was  about  to  fling  itself  toward  heaven  in  cathedrals. 

The  church  on  which  Bishop  Hoel  had  worked  was  destroyed 
in  large  part  by  fire,  and  his  successor,  the  illustrious  Hilde- 
bert  de  Lavardin  (1097-1125),  b^an  a  reconstruction  about 
1110.  Hildebert  was  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  day  and 
in  the  mediaeval  schools  his  letters  were  committed  to  memory. 
A  lover  of  the  Latin  authors,  he  composed  verses  of  such 
facture  that  some  of  them  have  been  mistaken  for  ancient 
classics.  He  was  philosopher,  orator,  and  architect  as  welL 
The  best  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  Le  Mans,  though 
he  was  to  die  in  Tours  as  archbishop  of  that  city.  While  a 
teacher  in  Le  Mans'  cathedral  school,  he  accompanied  Bishop 
Hoel  on  his  travels,  and  knew  well  Cluny  and  its  great  abbot 
Hugues,  whose  biographer  he  became.  Hildebert  possessed 
esprit^  a  sound  judgment,  and  much  independence.  Life 
tested  him  harshly.    The  ordeal  of  prison  he  suffered  several 
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times,  ami  tJie  worse  ordeal  of  calumny,  which  is  dLsproved 
by  the  affectionate  friendship  felt  for  him  l>y  St.  Ansebn,  St. 
Bernard,  and  Bishop  Ives  of  Chartres.  No  man,  he  himself 
said  in  one  of  his  sermons,  should  be  a  bishop  whose  life  has 
not  always  been  irreproachable.  His  contemporaries  called 
him  '*a  prelate  attentive  to  the  distribution  of  the  bread 
of  the  word  of  God,'*  a  man  zealous  for  discipline,  charitable 
to  the  poor,  and  with  a  love  for  the  House  of  Prayer  that 
made  him  a  builder  both  at  Le  Mans  and  Tours. 

Like  St.  Anselm,  he  was  bullied  by  William  Rufus.  Maine 
lay  between  Anjou  and  Normandy  and  was  fought  for  by 
each  of  those  expanding  powers,  a  duel  settled  only  by  the 
marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Maine  to  the  heir  of  Anjou,  the 
son  of  which  union  was  Geoffrey  the  Handsome,  tlie  first 
Plantagenet  so  called,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Normandy 
and  England.  Geoffrey's  son,  Henry  H  of  England,  inherited 
Maine,  Anjou,  and  Normandy  before  he  fell  heir  to  the  king- 
dom across  the  Channel. 

Wien  William  Rufus  captured  Le  Mans  in  1097,  he  exacted 
the  demolition  of  the  cathedral's  towers  on  the  charge  that 
they  dominated  his  residence.  Annoyed  Uiat  Hildebert 
had  been  elected  bishop  wiUiout  his  deciding  voic*e,  he  pil- 
laged his  palace,  c^onfiscated  his  possessions,  and  kept  him 
chained  in  prison  for  a  year.  The  bishop  was  imprisoned 
as  well  by  Maine*s  designing  neighbor  to  tlie  south,  tlie  Count 
of  Anjou,  and  once  while  in  the  south  of  France  he  almost 
met  death  at  the  hands  of  Saracen  pirates. 

Despite  vicissitudes,  he  found  time  for  writing  poetry  and 
for  building.  He  obtained  a  monk-architect  named  Jean 
from  the  noted  Geoffrey,  abbot  of  Vendome,*  auUior,  writer. 


'  The  uhlx^y  church  of  the  Trinity  has  in  its  transept  waUs  parts  of  the  edifice  ded- 
icattM  in  1(H0.  At  the  beginning  of  the  XUl  century  that  transept  was  vaulted  in 
the  eight -rib  Plantagenet  way,  the  keystones  being  well  carved.  The  ambulatory 
an<i  radiating  cha{H>l.H  are  early -(jothic;  the  choir  is  late  XIII  century;  the  eastern- 
most Imivs  of  the  uavc  are  of  the  XIV,  and  its  westernmost  bays  of  the  XV  centur>'. 
Tho  facade  is  a  gem  of  Flamboyant  (iothic.  There  are  also  windows  of  the  XIII 
an<i  XV  ivnturicH,  and  some  well-known  car\'ed  choir  stalls.  The  MerveilJe  of  Ven- 
dome,  its  tuwer  of  1 140,  prototype  for  the  Primary  Gotliic  ones  at  Chartra  and  Bouen, 
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and  the  intimate  of  many  popes.  Later,  when  Abbot  Geoffrey 
asked  for  the  retm^n  of  his  architect,  Hildebert  retained  him, 
and  a  tart  letter  of  the  abbot  to  the  bishop  exists;  it  appears 
that  monk  Jean  was  sent,  in  consequence,  on  a  penitential 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  Bishop  Hildebert's  part  in  Le 
Mans'  actual  cathedral  is  the  semicircular  pier  arches  dis- 
cernible in  all  the  bays  of  the  nave  save  the  two  touching  the 
transept,  the  alternate  circular  piers,  and  the  west  fagade, 
wherein  were  retained  older  portions,  and  against  which 
leans  a  big  menhir  of  immemorial  age:  *^Il  y  a  dans  la  caihS- 
drale  toiUe  la  simple  beautS  du  menhir  qui  Vannoncey^  is  one 
of  Rodin's  vivifying  phrases. 

Bishop  Hildebert  consecrated  his  new  cathedral  in  1120, 
and  it  is  related  how,  on  that  day,  Fulk  V  of  Anjou,  the 
widower  of  the  heiress  of  Maine,  about  to  start  for  the  Holy 
Land,  set  his  little  son  of  seven,  Geoffrey,  on  the  high  altar 
of  Le  Mans  Cathedral,  and  said  with  emotion:  "O  holy 
Julian,  to  thee  I  commend  my  child  and  my  lands.  Defend 
and  protect  them  both."  His  prowess  in  Palestine  was 
eventually  to  win  for  him  the  heiress  of  Jerusalem,  so  that 
when  he  had  married  his  son  Geoffrey  to  a  woman  of  great 
fortune,  he  sensibly  left  him  as  sole  ruler  in  Maine  and  Anjou, 
contenting  himself  with  his  Oriental  kingdom. 

Two  fires  in  quick  succession  damaged  the  Romanesque 
cathedral  of  Le  Mans.  Ordericus  Vitalis  tells  how  "in  the 
first  week  of  September,  1134,  the  hand  of  God  punished 
many  sins  by  fire,  for  the  ancient  and  wealthy  cities  of  Le 
Mans  and  Chartres  were  burned."  In  the  necessary  changes 
that  followed  practically  all  the  central  nave  was  redone 
by  Bishop  Guillaume  de  Passavant  (1145-86).  The  tri- 
forium,  the  clearstory,  and  the  masonry  roof  are  his,  and 
he  constructed  the  pointed  arches  under  the  semicircular 
ones  of  Bishop  Hildebert's  pier  arcade.     The  four  immense 

stands  free  of  the  church.    From  the  earlier  abbatial  was  saved  a  famous  Xll-centuiy 
window  of  the  ^t.  Denis  school,  a  Byzantinesque  Madonna. 

Congtks  ArchSologique,  1872;  Abb6  Plat,  Notes  pour  aervir  h  Vhistoire  monumental 
de  la  TriniiS  (Vend6me,  1907);  La  Martelli^re,  Guide  dans  le  Vend&mois  (Vend6me, 
1883). 
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square  vault  sections  (c.  1150)  over  Le  Mans*  nave  are  of  the 
heavy  rib  Plantagenet  type,  like  the  so-called  domical  vaults 
of  Angers  Cathedral.  Their  crown,  or  keystone,  being  ten 
feet  higher  than  their  framing  arches,  a  pronounced  concave 
shape  results.  The  addition  of  a  heavy  stone  roof  necessitated 
the  englobing  of  each  alternate  monolithic  column  by  a  square 
pier  cantoned  with  shafts. 

Bishop  Guillaume  developed  the  door  in  the  south  flank 
of  the  nave,  whose  column  images,  though  much  mutilated, 
are  allied  with  those  at  Chartres*  western  entrances.  At 
the  door  joints,  in  bas-relief  only,  are  Peter  and  Paul;  an 
additional  step  was  taken  when  the  other  images  were  made 
to  stand  almost  free  of  their  columns.  Guglielmo,  the  Lom- 
bard, had  used  jamb-sculpture  at  Modena  Cathedral  as  the 
XII  century  opened.  This  door  of  Le  Mans,  among  the 
earliest  of  French  imaged  portals,  belongs  to  the  decade 
l>eforc  1150.  The  porch  leading  to  it  was  built  in  time  for 
tlie  consecration  of  the  catliedral  in  1158. 

Guillaume  de  Passavant  was  another  of  the  outstanding 
men  of  his  age.  He,  too,  wrote  I^tin  verses,  and  even  as 
he  lay  dying  composed  a  little  satire  on  his  attendants,  whom 
his  clear  eyes  observed  to  be  more  concerned  over  the  coming 
recompense  from  his  estate  than  for  the  loss  of  their  bishop. 
Like  St.  Bernard,  who  had  loved  him  as  a  youth,  he  was  a 
tireless  reader  of  the  Bible.  Daily  at  his  table  the  poor 
were  fed.  He  presented  to  his  cathedral  a  cloth  of  gold 
stuikleil  with  gems,  for  which  he  wrote  verses,  saying  that 
in  case  of  famine  it  was  to  be  sold  to  feed  the  destitute. 
Another  princely  gift  he  gave  to  Le  Mans  Cathedral  was 
the  enameled  tomb  of  Count  Geoffrey  the  Handsome,  of 
which  only  one  large  panel  has  survived,  now  the  treasure 
of  the  Museum.  Both  kinds  of  enamel  were  used,  the  flat 
surface,  or  champleve,  and  the  cloisonne  method.  The 
technique  is  Limousin,  not,  as  some  have  said,  Rhenish; 
Ix'twivn  Ix*  Mans  and  Limoges  were  many  links. 

(iei)ffrey  the  Handsome  was  the  thirteenth  count  of  Anjou, 
though  the  capital  of  Maine  was  always  his  favorite  residence, 
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ruther  than  Angers,  the  chief  city  of  his  father's  patrimony. 
Ife  won  the  nickname  "Plantagenet"  because  of  the  sprig 
of  broom  he  used  to  stick  in  his  cap.  True  to  his  race's  instinct 
for  territorial  aggrandizement,  he  married,  when  not  yet 
twenty,  a  woman  twice  his  age,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Heniy 
I  of  England,  the  Conqueror's  son.  Geoffrey  died  in  1151 
on  his  return  from  the  Second  Crusade,  where  he  had  fought 
for  his  half  brother,  Baudouin  III,  king  of  Jerusalem.  His 
son,  Henry  H,  was  bom  in  Le  Mans  ^1133)  and  baptized  in 
its  cathedral.  Henry  had  revered  Guillaume  de  Passavant 
from  childhood,  yet  once,  in  an  Angevin  passion,  because 
the  aged  bishop  had  crossed  his  will,  he  sent  messengers  from 
England  to  order  the  sacking  of  the  prelate's  palace.  Thomas 
Becket,  then  Henry's  chancellor,  gave  secret  advice  to  the 
envoys  to  tarry  long  on  their  journey  to  Maine.  On  the 
third  day  after  their  departure  he  wrung  from  the  king,  who 
fancied  his  order  was  already  carried  out,  a  counter-order, 
which  he  rushed  through  to  Le  Mans. 

Henry  Plantagenet  loved  Le  Mans  better  than  any  city 
in  his  wide  dominions,  and  his  heart  broke  when  his  rebellious 
son,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  drove  him  out  in  1189.  Two 
months  later  he  died  in  Chinon  castle  and  was  carried  for 
burial  to  Fontevrault;  the  ancient  prophecy  had  said  that 
Anjou's  ruler  of  his  generation  would  lie  shrouded  among 
the  shrouden  women. 

If  Fulk  Nerra's  wild  blood  had  passed  to  Henry,  so  had  his 
shrewdness  and  progressive  statesmanship.  He,  too,  like 
his  father,before  twenty, wedded  a  woman  much  older  than  him- 
self, the  richest  heiress  in  Christendom,  Alienor  of  Aquitaine. 
Possessing  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  this  king  of  England  ruled  more  territory  in  France 
than  did  the  French  king.  And  Philippe-Auguste,  son  of 
the  French  monarch,  whom  Alienor  had  discarded,  bent  his 
resourceful  genius  and  fox-like  policies  to  change  so  abnormal 
a  state  of  affairs.  The  Capet-Plantagenet  dud  was  to  last 
for  centuries. 

Both  Henry  and  Philippe  were  munificent  patrons  of  the 
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nrw  architei'turc.  Henry  sponsored  that  inclividiiul  phase 
of  it  ealled  Plantagenet  Gothic;  under  Philippe,  French 
Gothic  reached  its  highest  development.  And  the  cathedral 
of  IjC  Mans  records  them  both,  Plantagenet  in  its  nave,  north- 
ern French  in  its  choir.  When  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine, 
because  of  John  Lackland*s  crimes,  passed  willingly  to  the 
French  king,  the  art  of  the  Ile-de-France  found  favor  in 
southwest  France.  Then  it  was  that  the  Xl-century  Roman- 
esque chevet  of  Le  Mans  Cathedral  was  replaced  by  the 
present  stupendous  Gothic  choir. 

In  1217  Bishop  Hamlin  obtained  the  consent  of  Philippe- 
Auguste  to  destroy  the  Gallo-Roman  city  walls  in  order  to 
extend  the  apse  of  his  church,  and  the  next  year  the  choir 
was  started.  The  bishop,  trowel  in  hand,  spent  hours  on 
the  new  work.  His  two  successors  continued  the  enterprise. 
From  H34  to  1255  Bishop  Geoffrey  de  Loudon  was  its  princely 
benefactor.  In  1254  the  choir  was  dedicated,  *'a  day  of 
l>enediction"  for  our  land,  said  the  people  with  tears  of  fervor. 
Men  and  women  worked  voluntarily  to  clear  the  edifice  of 
builders'  rubbish,  even  the  little  children  of  four  carrying 
out  the  sand  in  their  frocks.  For  the  happy  ceremony,  each 
guild  of  the  city,  chanting  psalms,  brought  a  candle  of  two- 
hundred-pound  weight,  to  be  set  up  in  a  majestic  circle  round 
the  high  altar. 

The  choir,  then  blessed  for  God's  service,  is  one  of  the  vast 
designs  of  Gothic  architecture.  "Words  are  powerless  to 
paint  the  majt*sty  of  this  sanctuary,"  wrote  M.  Gonse.  Here, 
as  at  Bourges,  is  the  note  of  dream  beauty  that  haunts  the 
memory,  the  something  mysterious  and  superlatively  pic- 
turesque. Were  the  church  completed  on  the  same  scale 
it  would  rank  with  the  supreme  cathedrals  of  France.  From 
the  exterior  the  contrast  between  the  Xll-century  nave  and 
its  towering  neighbor  is  painfully  abrupt.  The  nave's  outer 
walls  are  stark  and  unadorned,  the  round  arched  windows 
insignificant  in  size.  But  who  would  be  willing  to  forfeit 
the  venerable  monument  built  by  the  poet-theologians, 
HiKlelH^rt  de  Lavardin  and  Guillaume  de  Passavant,  wherein 
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history  has  been  lived,  and  whose  interior  aspect  is  of  so 
grave,  white,  and  primeval  a  simplicity? 

Overawing  in  size  is  Le  Mans'  Gothic  choir.  The  ground 
falls  away  to  the  east  of  the  chm^ch,  and  then  opens  out  in  the 
Place  des  Jacobins,  whence  can  be  obtained  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  stupendous  edifice.  Its  nimierous  apse  chapels 
are  of  exceptional  length.  The  forked  flying  buttresses 
allowed  the  insertion  of  ambulatory  windows.  As  at  Bourges 
and  Coutances,  the  inner  aisle  is  suflSciently  high  to  possess 
its  own  triforium  and  clearstory,  but  Le  Mans  improved  on 
Bourges  by  omitting  altogether  the  triforiima  of  its  middle 
choir  in  order  not  to  dwarf  its  clearstory. 

ArchaK)logists  have  traced  the  handiwork  of  three  different 
men  in  Le  Mans'  choir.  First,  an  architect  of  the  Ile-de- 
France  made  the  general  plan,  and  built  the  thirteen  radiat- 
ing chapels.  Then  a  Norman  worked  on  the  eastern  curve, 
and  it  is  thought  he  was  Thomas  Toustain,  cited  here  as 
master-of-works,  since  Toustain  is  a  Norman  name.  Perhaps 
he  was  the  same  genius  who  had  already  planned  the  high 
inner  aisle  at  Coutances  Cathedral.  Very  Norman  are  Le 
Mans'  circular  capitals,  the  sanctuary's  twin-column  piers, 
the  carved  band  imder  the  clearstory,  the  sharp-pointed 
arches  beneath  arches,  and  the  foliate  sculpture  covering  the 
spandrels  of  the  aisle's  triforium.  The  third  master-of-works 
must  have  been  a  native  of  the  Ile-de-France,  for  the  upper  choir 
and  the  two  bays  nearest  the  transept  belong  to  that  school. 

There  is  a  progressive  enlarging  of  the  bays  of  the  choir 
from  its  entrance  to  its  end,  done  too  regularly  to  have  been 
accidental.  Professor  Goodyear  has  developed  the  thesis  of 
these  intentional  refinements   in  Gothic  monuments.^     Mr. 


*  W.  H.  Goodyear,  "Architectural  Refinements  in  French  Cathedrals,**  in  ArM- 
tectural  Record,  1904-05,  vols.  10,  17;  ibid.,  **  Architectural  Refinements,  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Bilson,**  in  Journal  of  the  Roycd  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Sd  series,  1907» 
vol.  15,  p.  17;  Anthymc  Saint-Paul,  "Les  irr^gularites  de  plan  dans  les  ^glises,"  in 
BullHin  Monumental,  1906,  p.  135. 

Professor  Goodycar's  theory  of  intentional  asymmetry  in  mediaeval  buildings — rodi 
irregularities  as  curves  of  alignment,  vertical  curves,  want  of  parallelism  in  walls  and 
piers,  deflection  of  axis — has  not  found  favor  with  various  French  and  English  archiB- 
ologists,  but  much  Of  what  he  has  noted  may  some  day  be  accepted  as  adf-^vident. 
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Arthur  Kingsley  Porter  thinks  that  undoubtedly  there  are 
ca.ses  when  it  was  done  with  subtle  design,  but  more  often  the 
irregularities  resulted  from  the  sound  artistic  taste  of  the 
old  masters  who  preferred  a  free-hand  drawing  to  mechanical 
perfection.  "There  is  no  excellent  beauty  that  hath  not 
some  strangeness  in  the  proportion,"  said  Bacon.  Some 
think  that  at  Le  Mans  the  desire  was  to  counteract  the 
perspective  narrowing.  Others  say  that  the  builder  thought 
thus  to  conform  the  wide  choir  to  the  ancient  nave  of  lesser 
breadth. 

Not  till  the  day  of  Rayonnant  Gothic  was  Le  Mans'  transept 
begun,  and  it  proved  exceptional  in  continuing  building  w^hile 
the  foreign  wars  ravaged  France;  the  chapter  taxed  itself 
heavily  to  meet  expenses.  As  the  XIV  century  closed,  the 
southern  arm  was  finished;  it  is  entirely  blocked  by  the 
ancient  tower,  to  which  were  then  added  two  stories.  Midway 
in  the  vertical  wall  of  the  northern  arm  (begun  in  1403) 
appears  Flamboyant  tracery.  As  cracks  soon  showed,  the 
chapter  called  in  a  new  architect,  Jean  ile  Danunartin,  whose 
grandfather  and  great-uncle  hjui  beautified  Dijon,  Bourges, 
and  Poitiers,  ^^^len  in  1430  the  English  capturetl  Le  Mans, 
he  passed  to  Tours,  on  whose  west  fa<jade  he  worked. 

Bcx-ause  the  Gothic  transept  of  Le  Mans  was  confined 
to  the  same  space  as  the  Romanesque  one  it  replaced,  it  may 
seem  loo  narrow  for  such  tremenilous  height.  It  is  a  monument 
as  stalely  and  cold  as  the  glass  it  frames.  Window  over 
window  rises  the  fragile  audacious  swet*p  of  color  that  closes 
the  transept's  northern  vista,  each  part  iK'ing  bound  by 
stone  traceries  into  the  monumental  whole,  ^\^lite  and  the 
yellow  proiluced  by  silver-stain  is  the  general  theme,  with 
brilliant  touches  of  green,  flashed  ruby,  violet,  and  blue. 
It  has  luHMi  saiil  that  what  XV-century  glass  needs,  to  give 
it  character,  are  the  strong  black  cross-hatchings  of  the  earlier 
schools.  In  the  row  of  lights  below  the  big  rose,  a  damasked 
background  to  the  figures  was  used  with  good  effe(*t.  Among 
'  those  representini  are  goo<i  King  Rene,  faithful  amateur  of 
art,  and  his  mother,  Yolande  of  Aragon,  the  regent  dowager 
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of  Maine  and  Anjou.  Her  son-in-law  Charles  VH  contributed 
toward  the  transept  of  Le  Mans. 

For  its  wealth  of  storied  windows  Le  Mans  comes  second 
only  to  Chartres  and  Bourges.  It  has  suffered  from  hail- 
storms which  wrecked  many  of  its  XHI-century  treasiu*es. 
The  majority  of  the  choir  lights  were  set  up  between  1250 
and  1260.  Those  in  the  radial  chapels  are  somewhat  earlier; 
in  the  long  Lady  chapel  is  a  notable  Tree  of  Jesse.  The  upper 
windows,  contemporaries  of  those  at  Tours,  have  large  figures 
with  signatures  that  tell  us  their  donors  were  canons,  Bene- 
dictines,^ Cistercians,  architects,  drapers  (the  donors  of  the 
fourth  window),  furriers  (who  gave  the  fifth),  innkeepers  and 
publicans  (who  presented  the  sixth).  The  seventh  window — ^in 
the  center  of  the  apse — was  the  gift  of  Bishop  Geoffrey  de 
Loudon.  In  the  thirteenth  window  bakers  poiu*  grain  into 
sacks  and  take  bread  from  the  oven. 

In  the  clearstory  of  the  inner  aisle  the  legend-medallion  type 
of  window  is  retained.  The  fiirst  two  bays  were  filled  by  Bishop 
Guillaume  Roland  (1255-58)  here  portrayed.  The  vintners 
presented  the  next  light,  for,  on  the  "day  of  benediction"  in 
1254,  when  each  of  the  town  guilds  brought  a  giant  candle,  the 
vintners  chose  to  donate  a  light  that  would  burn  longer,  so 
they  set  up  this  dazzling  window  of  St.  Julian.*  Over  the  en- 
trance to  the  Lady  chapel  Bishop  Geoffrey  is  again  portrayed, 
and  in  the  eleventh  bay  Pope  Innocent  IV  appears. 


>  In  Le  Mans  are  two  Benedictine  churches  of  archteological  interest.  De  CvUvra 
Dei  is  now  Notre-Dame-de-la-Couture.  When  the  church  was  rebuilt  after  a  fire 
in  1180,  big  Plantagenet  Gothic  vaults,  each  section  with  ei^t  ribs,  were  flung  over 
the  wide  nave,  which  originally  had  possessed  side  aisles.  Vestiges  of  a  Carolingian 
church,  built  a  decade  before  1000,  are  in  the  crypt  and  the  lower  waUs  of  choir  and 
transept,  where  altemance  of  stone  and  brick  work  appears.  The  chevet  is  the 
oldest  example  now  extant  of  an  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapel.  In  the  XII 
century  the  upper  choir  was  rebuilt,  and  again  it  was  retouched  during  the  XIII. 
and  XV  centuries.  The  facade  and  the  well-sculptured  portal  are  late  XIII  oentniy. 
A  charming  XVI-century  Virgin,  by  Germain  Pilon,  on  a  pier  opposite -the  pulpit,  is 
to  be  classed  with  the  prolongation  of  the  Region-of-the-I<oire  school  of  aculptiire 
whose  center  was  Tours.  Across  the  Sarthe  lies  the  other  Benedictine  churdi«  the 
former  St.  Julien-du-Pr^  a  Romanesque  edifice  of  the  XI  and  XII  centuries,  revaulted 
in  the  Flamboyant  Gothic  day. 

'"O  noble  peuple  d*artisans!     Si  grands,  que  les  artistes  d*aujourd'hui  n'exiatent 
pas  aupr^  dc  vous!" — Rodin,  Les  caihSdrales  de  France. 
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A  hundred  years  separate  Le  Mans'  splendid  specimens  of 
Xlll-century  art  from  certain  small  lancets  in  the  cathedral*s 
nave,  made  probably  by  Suger*s  own  workers  of  St.  Denis, 
who  came  here  when  they  had  finished  the  three  lancets  in 
( liartres'  facade.  M.  M&le  has  proved  that  all  the  Xll-century 
windows  in  the  west  of  France  derive  from  St.  Denis.  Le 
Mans'  lancets  show  the  same  robes,  the  same  borders 
of  medallions  as  in  the  Suger  lights  at  Chartres.  The  up- 
gazing  apostles  in  Poitiers'  Crucifixion  window  resemble  the 
ai)ostles  in  Le  Mans*  Ascension.  The  large  much-restored 
light  in  the  west  fagade,  relating  the  story  of  St.  Julian, 
though  modeled  on  the  St.  Denis  school,  must  have  been 
executed  by  local  craftsmen;  it  is  rougher  workmanship  than 
the  Xll-century  lancets  in  the  nave  aisles. 

Le  Mans  suffered  woefully  in  1562  when  the  Huguenots 
worked  their  will  for  three  months  on  the  cathedral's  treasures. 
A  choir  screen  with  three  hundred  figures,  a  contemporary 
of  that  at  Albi,  was  demolished,  windows  by  the  dozen  were 
broken,  and  there  was  a  holocaust  of  carved  altars  and  tombs. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  Xlll-centufy  tomb  of  Berengaria 
of  Navarre,  the  childless  widow  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion, 
was  set  up  in  the  transept.  For  thirty  years,  as  chatelaine 
of  I^  Mans,  she  watched  its  new  GoUiic  sanctuary  rising. 
They  have  mistakenly  called  hers  the  house  of  a  XV-century 
lawyer  in  the  Grande  Rue. 

The  earliest  Renaissance  tomb  in  France  is  in  Le  Mans 
CuthiHlral,  that  of  King  Rene's  brother,  made  by  Laurana 
from  beyond  the  Alps.  The  effigj'  reposes  in  Christian  fashion, 
but  near  by,  on  the  later  tomb  of  Guillaunie  du  Bellay,  the 
dcx-eased  is  represented  reclining  at  ease  amid  his  mundane 
hooks. 

THE  S.UNTS  AT  SOLESMES.i 

No  one  can  speak  with  the  Lord  while  he  prattles  with  the  whole  world. — 
HiLDKHERT  DE  Lavardin,  bishop  of  Le  Mans  (1097-11^). 

-  Dc  U  TrembUy,  l)om  Coutil,  UfgliMe  abbatiaie  de  SoUsimes  (Soicsmes,  Imprimcrie 
St.  Pierre.  IBM),  folio;  Paul  Vitry.  Miekd  CoUmbe  ei  la  teulphtrt  franfoise  dt  mm 
tempt  (Paris,  1901);  Dom  Gu^in»  DeseripHom  du  deux  iflises  abbaiiales  dt  SUetmn^ 
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Bishop  Hoel,  who  worked  on  the  nave  of  Le  Mans  Ca- 
thedral, used  to  retire  for  meditation  to  the  priory  of  Solesmes, 
farther  down  the  Sarthe,  a  house  foimded  in  1010  by  the 
lord  of  Sable  and  given  to  the  Benedictines  of  the  CuUura  Dei 
at  Le  Mans.  Closed  by  the  Revolution's  hurricane,  Solesmes 
was  reopened  in  1833  through  the  devoted  efiForts  of  Dom 
Prosper  Gu^ranger,  who  made  it  a  modern  Climy  for  erudition, 
for  arts  and  crafts,  and  above  all  for  chiu*ch  music.  Solesmes 
restored  to  the  chiu-ch  the  Gr^orian  chant  in  its  piu-ity. 
Cowled  architects  of  the  XIX  century  rebuilt  their  monastery. 
On  their  own  printing  press  the  monks  brought  out  books. 
Guests  came  here  to  find  peace  of  mind  and  inspiration.  At 
Solesmes  Montalembert  wrote  the  noble  chapter  on  the  Middle 
Ages  that  prefaces  his  History  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.^ 

The  traveler  from  Le  Mans  to  Angers  should  quit  the  train 
at  Sable  and  walk  two  miles  to  the  now  deserted  monastery 
on  the  Sarthe.  In  the  transept  of  its  church  are  the  groups 
of  images  called  Les  Saints  de  Solesmes^  work  that  ranks 
with  the  most  vigorous  final  samples  of  the  national  art, 
and  that  are  in  spirit  profoimdly  a  part  still  of  the  Middle 
Ages  despite  Renaissance  arabesques  and  pilasters. 

What  master,  or  masters,  made  the  Solesmes  groups  has 
led  to  animated  controversy.  They  belong  to  the  R^on-of- 
the-Loire  school,  of  which  Tours  was  the  center,  and,  like 
Michel  Colombe's  work,  in  them  the  harsh  realism  of  the 


and  also  his  Solesmes  et  Dom  Guhanger  (Le  Mans,  1876);  Dom  Gu^ranger,  V Annie 
Liturg^ique  (Paris,  1888),  12  vols.,  tr.  Worcester,  England,  The  Liturgical  Year^  and 
also  his  Siudes  historiques  de  Vabbaye  de  Solesmes;  Cagni  et  Mocquereau,  PUnn  dumi 
and  Solesmes  (tr.  London,  1902). 

Among  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  as  to  who  made  the  sculptural 
groups  at  Solesmes  are  L.  Palustre,  Girardet,  Charles  and  Louis  de  Grandmaison, 
Iknj.  Fillon,  Celestin  Port,  Lambin  de  Lignin,  E.  Cartier,  A.  Salmon,  and  Abb6 
Bosseboeuf. 

^  The  church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  in  Marburg,  is  one  of  the  earliest  Gothic  monuments 
in  Germany,  12S5-83.  The  saint  was  linked  with  the  new  system  of  building.  For 
the  king  of  Hungary,  Villard  de  Honnecourt  built  Kassovie  church.  Her  aunt  Wfti 
the  gentle  Agnes  of  M^ran,  married  to  Philippe-Auguste.  Her  half  sister,  Yolande, 
wedded  that  other  builder  of  churches,  Jaime  el  Conquistador,  from  whom  sprang 
Yolande  of  Aragon,  King  Rent's  mother,  also  a  builder.  St.  Elizabeth's  niece,  dau^ter 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  married  Charles  II  d*Anjou,  who  began  the  best  Gothic 
church  in  Provence,  at  St.  Maximin. 
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prece<ling  school  of  Burgundy  has  been  softened,  and  the 
draperies  made  supple  and  less  overwhelming.  If  the  Maitre 
de  Solesmes  is  not  Colombe  himself,  he  was  some  one  trained 
in  his  art  school  at  Tours,  perhaps  some  monk  in  this  priory. 

The  entombments  at  Solesmes  are  the  best  of  the  Middle 
^Vges,  with  that  of  Ligier  Richier  at  St.  Mihiel.*  Interest  centers 
chiefly  in  the  Entombment  of  Christ,  the  earliest  and  finest 
group,  made  about  1496  under  Prior  Cheminart,  whose  crest  is 
cut  on  the  stones.  No  Holy  Sepulcher  can  compare  with  this 
in  contained  and  sustained  emotion.  Its  classic  moderation  is 
very  different  from  the  dramatic,  almost  violent,  sculpture 
soon  to  be  made  popular  by  the  Renaissance  from  Italy. 

The  two  men  who  lower  the  dead  Christ  into  the  tomb, 
Xicodcmus  (bearded)  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (shaven,  for 
such  was  the  ritual  in  the  mystery  plays),  are  powerful  images, 
and  the  latter  is  indubitably  a  portrait  study,  but  of  whom 
is  not  known.  The  Christ  type  could  not  be  nobler.  The 
Virgin's  grief  is  rendered  without  emphasis,  and  St.  John, 
supi>orting  her,  is  an  admirable  image.  But  the  supreme 
saint  of  Solesmes  is  the  Magdalene,  seated  beside  the  tomb, 
her  head  l>owed,  her  lips  pressed  against  her  crossed  hands. 
She  is  garl>ed  in  as  homely  fashion  as  her  sister  Martha  in 
St.  Maileleine's  church  at  Troyes — sisters  in  blood  and  sisters 
by  the  heart  are  these  two  admirable  conceptions  of  late- 
Gothic  sculpture.  Nothing  could  be  gentler,  more  discreet, 
more  poignant  in  emotion,  than  the  Magdalene  of  Solesmes, 
'*tlie  ex(juisite  flower  of  the  art  of  the  Loire  region,"  says 
M.  Paul  Vitry,  "one  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  imager}* 
of  all  times." 

**Slic  is  alive,  she  breathes  gently,"  wrote  Dom  Gueranger, 
"Ikt  silence  is  at  the  same  time  both  grief  and  a  prayer." 
Dom  (Ir  la  Tremblaye  asks  what  Italian  master  of  the  Renais- 
sance luis  rendered  faith  more  profoundly  than  this  Magda- 
lcn(\  wliose  <lesolation  is  closer  to  a  smile  of  ecstasy  than  to 
tlic  contraction  of  grief.     Even  the  neo-classic  XVII  century 

1  AiiKiice  Ik>inot,  Verdun  et  St.  Mikiel  (Collection.  Petitn  Moooginphies),  (Pians. 

II.  I^un'DJf). 
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admired  this  image,  and  Richelieu  wished  to  transport  it  to 
his  eh&teau  in  Poitou. 

Some  fifty  years  later,  while  Jean  Bougler  ruled  Solesmes, 
was  made  the  Burial  of  the  Virgin,  whose  setting  is  entirely 
of  the  Renaissance,  though  the  imagery  remains  faithful  to 
the  French  Gothic  spirit.  It  is  said  that  the  monk  at  Our 
Lady's  feet  represents  the  prior,  Jean  Bougler  (1515-56), 
who  returned  to  the  lord  of  Sabl6  the  eternal  answer  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  temporal  powers.  Accosted  one  day  on  the 
bridge  over  the  Sarthe  by  the  baron,  against  whom  he  had 
just  maintained  the  priory's  rights,  the  irate  layman  cried 
out:  "Monk,  if  I  did  not  fear  God,  I  should  throw  you  into 
the  Sarthe."  "If  you  fear  God,  Monseigneur,"  replied  the 
prior,  "I  have  nothing  to  fear." 

ST.  QUENTIN'S  COLLEGIATE  CHURCH » 

Out  in  the  night  there's  an  army  marching  .  .  . 

Endless  ranks  of  the  stars  o'er-arching 

Endless  ranks  of  an  army  marching  .  .  . 

Measured  and  orderly,  rhythmical,  whole, 

Multitudinous,  welded  and  one  .  .  . 

Out  in  the  night  there's  an  army  nuut;hing. 

Nameless,  noteless,  empty  of  glory. 

Ready  to  suffer,  to  die,  and  forgive. 

Marching  onward  in  simple  trust.  .  .  . 

Endless  columns  of  unknown  men. 

Endless  ranks  of  the  stars  o*er-arching,  .  .  . 

Out  in  the  night  they  are  marchmg,  nuut;hing  .  .  • 

E[ark  to  their  orderly  thunder-tread! 

— Alfred  Notes,  Rank  and  File.* 

In  size,  if  not  in  name,  the  church  that  tops  St.  Quentin's 
hill  is  a  cathedral,  an  achievement  of  the  apogee  hour  of 

'  Am^6e  Boinet,  St.  Quentin  (Paris,  H.  Laurens);  Ch.  Gomart,  "Notice  sur  F^glise 
de  St.  Quentin/*  in  BuUeiin  Monumental,  1856,  p.  226;  and  1870,  p.  801;  Pierre 
B6nard,  Monographic  de  Vigliee  de  St.  Quentin  (Paris,  1867),  8vo;  also  his  studies  in 
the  publication  of  the  SociHi  Acadhnique  .  .  .  de  Soissons,  1864,  p.  260;  and  1874, 
p.  300;  Lecocq,  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  St.  Quentin  (St.  Quentin,  1875);  J.  B.  A.  Laasui^ 
^.,  Ualbum  de  Villard  de  HonacoH  (Paris,  1858;  and  London,  tr.  by  WiUis.  1859): 
Jules  Quichcrat,  Melanges  d'archSologie  et  d'hietdre  (1886),  vol.  2,  on  Villard  de  Hon* 
necourt*s  album;  Camille  Enlart,  Hotels  de  ville  et  beffroie  du  nord  de  la  France  (Paris, 
H.  Laurens,  1919) ;  ibid,  on  Villard  de  Honnecourt,  in  BiUi,  de  FEooU  det  chartu,  189i5. 

'  Alfred  Noyes,  Collected  Poems  (London,  Methuen;  New  York,  Fred.  A.  Stokes  Co.)* 
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Gothic  fitted  to  close  this  group  of  stately  churches.  Through- 
out the  World  War  battles  raged  round  St.  Quentin.  The 
saints  buried  in  its  crypts,  the  cloud  of  witnesses  in  its  window 
and  sculptured  groups,  listened  year  after  year  to  the  march- 
ing millions,  marching  in  the  hope  that  a  better  world  might 
emerge  from  the  chaos,  ready  to  suffer  and  die  and  forgive. 

St.  Quentin  has  always  stood  in  the  path  of  invading  armies. 
Much  of  its  precious  glass  was  destroyed  in  1557,  when  Philip 
II  of  Spain  attacked  the  town  on  St.  Laurence  day,  and  in 
memory  of  his  victory  built  the  Escorial.  The  siege  of  1870 
damaged  the  city  dedicated  to  Caius  Quintinus,  the  Roman 
senator*s  son  who  evangelized  this  region  where  he  met  a 
martyr's  death.  In  August  of  1914  the  invaders  passed  in 
swift  advance  on  Paris.  WTien  the  Marne  battle  drove  them 
back,  they  dug  themselves  into  trenches  a  mile  from  St. 
Quentin's  suburbs  and  there,  with  tragic  monotony,  the 
giant  battle  fluctuated.  On  August  15,  1917,  suddenly, 
like  a  candle  in  the  night,  St.  Quentin's  great  church  flamed 
up,  lighting  the  country  for  miles  around.  The  projectiles 
came  from  tlie  south  where  the  invaders,  not  the  Allies,  were 
intrenched.  From  beneath  this  hill,  in  April  of  1918,  started 
the  final  desi>erate  thrust  toward  Paris.  Four  months  later 
the  Allies,  taking  the  offensive,  swept  all  Wfore  them,  and 
in  October  the  Germans  quitted  the  city  in  too  great  haste 
to  destroy  the  big  church,  as  the  bored  holes  in  every  one  of 
its  piers  would  indicate  had  been  their  intention.  A  ghost 
of  its  former  self  is  the  collegiate  of  St.  Quentin  to-day.  The 
\ciuTated  crypt,  part  of  which  dated  from  840,  was  blown  up 
with  gunpowder  before  the  evacuation  (1918).  The  notably 
gocxl  XIII-  and  XV-century  windows  are  wrecked,  and  the 
Flanilmyant  Gothic  Town  Hall,  close  to  the  church,  is  a  ruin. 

About  1115  was  begun  the  present  collegiate  as  a  Roman- 
esque edifice;  the  north  arm  of  the  easternmost  transept  and 
the  side  wall  between  it  and  the  larger  transept  are  pre-Gothic. 
St.  Quentin  is  an  exception,  in  France,  in  possessing  two 
transepts.  Wlien  in  1257  St.  Louis  came  to  St.  Quentin  for 
the  removal  of  the  martyrs'  relics  to  the  new  crj'pt,  the  Gothic 
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choir  was  completed.  Three  of  the  small  chambers  in  the 
XIH-century  crypt  are  of  Carolingian  origin,  and  vestiges 
of  Carolingian  work  remain  in  the  west  tower,  placed  directly 
before  the  church,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  vestibule  to  it. 
Till  the  present  nave  was  extended  to  meet  that  ancient 
belfry,  it  stood  isolated. 

Fissures  showed  in  the  new  constructions  and  much  time 
was  wasted  in  consolidations.  Only  as  the  XTV  century 
opened  was  the  big  transept  between  choir  and  nave  b^un; 
it  was  made  twenty  feet  wider  than  the  transept  between 
apse  curve  and  choir.  The  tracery  in  the  rose  windows  of 
both  cross  inclosures  is  most  artistic.  The  nave  continued 
building  all  through  the  XIV  century.  It  repeated  the 
shafts  which,  in  the  choir,  had  been  later  additions  needed 
for  consolidation.  Only  by  1470  was  St.  Quentin*s  nave 
completed  by  joining  it  to  the  ancient  west  tower.  Three 
diflferent  campaigns  of  work  built  this  church,  and  three 
breaks  in  its  axial  line  are  distinctly  visible.  Toward  its 
repairs  the  good  king  Charles  V  contributed,  and  Louis  XI 
bore  the  expense  of  remaking  the  small  transept. 

To  Villard  de  Honnecourt  is  attributed  the  plan  of  St. 
Quentin,  since  there  are  details  in  his  sketchbook — the  thirty- 
three  parchment  leaves  now  a  treasure  of  the  National  Librarj^ 
at  Paris — to  substantiate  the  claim.  His  annotations  are 
in  the  Picard  dialect.  St.  Quentin's  ordinance  followed  that 
of  Rheims  Cathedral  sketched  by  Villard.  The  planting 
of  columns  between  axis  chapel  and  ambulatory — a  Cham- 
pagne feature — is  the  kind  of  charming  novelty  which  would 
have  appealed  to  the  eager  traveler  who,  at  Kassovie,  made 
a  church  for  the  king  of  Hungary  wherein  he  repeated  the 
unique  fan-spreading  eastern  end  of  St.  Yved  at  Braine. 

Thus  he  opened  his  precious  book:  "Villard  de  Honnecourt 
salutes  you,  and  he  begs  all  those  who  work  at  different  classes 
of  studies  contained  in  these  pages,  to  pray  for  his  soul  and 
remember  him,  for  in  this  book  can  be  found  great  help  in 
teaching  oneself  fundamental  principles  of  masonry  and 
church  carpentry." 
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Plantagenet  Gothic  Architecture  * 

n  n*y  a  pas  seulement  deux  principes  opposes  dans  i*hommc. 
U  y  en  a  trois.  Car  ii  y  a  trois  vies  et  trois  ordres  de  faculty.  II 
y  a  trois  esp^ces  de  dispositions  i*&me  bien  diff^rentes:  la  pre- 
midre,  celle  de  presque  tons  ies  hommes,  consiste  k  vivre  exclusive- 
ment  dans  le  monde  des  ph^nom^nes  qu*on  prend  pour  des  r^alit^. 
La  deuxi^me  est  celle  des  esprits  Ies  plus  r6fl^chis  qui  cherchent 
longtemps  la  v6rit6  en  eux-m^mes  ou  dans  la  nature.  ...  La 
trois i^me  enfin  est  celle  des  kmea  dclair^es  des  lumi^res  de  la  re- 
ligion, ies  seules  vrai  et  immuables.  Ceux-1&  seuls  ont  trouv^  un 
point  (i*appui  fixe. — Maine  de  Biban  (1766-1825;  bom  in  P^rigord). 

IHE  Gothic  of  the  southwest  grew  out  of  the 
meeting  of  the  cupola  church  of  Aquitaine 
with  the  intersecting  ribbed  vault  of  northern 
France.  It  rose  and  spread  in  a  region  then 
under  Plantagenet  rule,  Anjou»  Poitou,  Maine, 
and  Touraine.  As  the  first  known  vault  of  the  Angevin  type 
was  dated  approximately  1150,  and  as  the  system  died  out 
about  the  middle  of  the  XIII  century,  Plantagenet  Gothic 
was  but  an  incident  of  a  hundred  years  in  French  architecture. 
However,  it  was  a  phase  which  produced  monuments  of  such 
remarkable  individuality  and  grace  that  the  school  deserves 
more  notice  than  has  hitherto  been  given  it 

The  dominant  feature  in  Plantagenet  Gothic  is  its  cup- 
shaped  vaulting.  The  French  term  ^'bombf**  is  more  exact 
than  such  expressions  as  ''domical"  and  "domed."  The 
paru^ls  of  an  Angevin  vault  do  not  form  parts  of  a  spherical 
dome.     The  keystone  of  each  section  is  raised  higher  than 

*  J.  lUTthele,  " L'architecturc  planUgenei/'  in  Congrh  ArchSologiquf,  19(W,  p.  4SI; 
K.  Ix'fevrt--Pontali»,  **  L' architecture  pUntagraet^**  in  Congrh  ArehSologique^  1910; 
IVosjM^r  MerinitV.  \oirx  (Tun  royage  dans  rOuewt  de  la  France  (1856) ;  Choyrr,  **  L'archi- 
twtun*  (U»s  I'laDtagcnets/'  in  Congrh  ArekSologique,  1871,  p.  457;  Celestin  Port, 
Dicixonriaire  de  Maine-rt- Loire,  3  vols.;  Abb6  Boasebceuf,  VarckiUeiure  planiagenei 
(Ao^n.  Liurh^ne,  1897). 
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the  four  arches  framing  the  section.  Similar  vaults  were 
built  during  the  first  trials  of  diagonals  by  other  Gothic 
schools,  in  districts  where  there  were  no  cupola  churches 
to  serve  as  models.  They  were  the  result  of  inexperience 
in  constructing  ribbed-groined  vaults,  and  their  bombS  shape 
disappeared  as  soon  as  architects  learned  to  raise  their  trans- 
verse and  wall  arches,  by  stilting  and  pointing  them,  to  the 
level  of  the  keystone.  While  the  so-called  domical  vault  in 
other  schools  had  been  a  transitional  step,  in  Plantagenet 
Gothic  it  was  intentionally  persisted  in  and  became  the  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  school. 

In  principle  and  in  construction,  the  Plantagenet  school  is 
truly  Gothic.  The  cells  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  diagonal 
ribs.  The  Angevin  builders  recognized  at  once  the  advantage 
of  concentrating  the  thrust  of  the  stone  roof  at  fixed  points 
and  counterbutting  and  grounding  the  load  at  those  points 
only,  so  they  followed  close  on  the  northern  architects  in 
adopting  the  new  system.  At  the  same  time  they  felt  that 
the  cupola  tradition  in  their  region  was  not  to  be  wholly  set 
aside.  M .  Anthyme  Saint-Paul  well  expressed  it  when  he 
said  that  southwestern  France  **s*est  conduit  en  nation  tribiUaire 
et  non  soumise'^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  presence  in  the  Planta- 
genet territories  of  churches  covered  by  a  number  of  small 
cupolas  encouraged  a  decided  curve  in  the  newly  imported 
diagonals.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  near  Angers  and 
Saiunur,  the  two  cities  where  Angevin  vaults  were  first 
constructed,  lay  the  famous  abbatial  of  Fontevrault,  a  master- 
piece of  the  cupola  school.  Had  not  the  arrival,  midway  in 
the  XII  century,  of  the  northern  French  type  of  masonry 
roof  checked  the  construction  of  such  churches,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  have  extended  farther  north.  From  the 
meeting  of  the  two  schools  developed  the  Plantagenet  phase 
of  Gothic. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  successive  steps 
taken  by  Plantagenet  architecture  in  its  best-known  examples 
at  Angers,  Saumur,  and  Poitiers,  it  is  well  to  touch  on  the 
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cupola  churches  of  southwestern  France,  building  for  a  century 
before  the  beginning  of  the  r^onal  Gothic  school.  M.  de 
Lasteyrie  has  divided  Romanesque  architecture  into  some 
half  dozen  schools — those  of  Normandy,  Burgundy,  Auvergne, 
Poitou,  the  Midi,  Champagne,  and  the  scarcely  enunciated 
Picardy  Ile-de-France  school.  To  these  he  added  two  isolated 
developments  of  short  duration,  one  typified  at  Toumus,  in 
Burgundy,  where  half  barrels  are  placed  transversely  across 
a  nave;  and  the  other  consisting  of  cupola-covered  edifices 
which  were  building  from  Saintes  to  Fontevrault  in  the  same 
hour  as  the  Poitou-Romanesque  churches  surrounding  them. 
For  three  generations  the  cupola  haunted  the  imagination 
of  southwestern  France.  The  majority  of  them  came  into 
existence  by  hazard,  as  it  were.  They  were  not  in  the  first 
plan  of  the  church,  but  were  built  to  replace  other  roofs, 
and  in  France  they  have  been  set  on  every  kind  of  pedestal.^ 
They  were  a  variant  of  the  barrel  vault  of  the  region  preferred 
because  less  material  was  required. 

How  the  cupola  arrived  in  Aquitaine  is  still  an  open 
question.  M.  de  Lasteyrie  has  belittled  the  explanation  of 
an  Oriental  source,  since  the  mode  of  construction  in  France 
differed  from  that  of  cupolas  in  the  East.  His  idea  is  that 
the  use  of  the  cupola  never  died  out  from  the  earlier  days  in 
Gaul,  and  that  the  domed  churches  of  France  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  fairly  indigenous.  M.  Enlart  has  contended 
that  no  matter  how  or  when  the  use  of  the  cupola  got  into 
France,   its  origin   was   undeniably  Byzantine,  since  Rome 


'  Saintes  lies  on  the  Charente,  some  fifty  miles  from  Angoulteie.  In  the  venerable 
XII -cent ur>'  church  of  St.  Eutrope  cropped  out  one  of  the  early  sporadic  uses  of 
diagonals.  Its  cr>i>t,  which  i^i  one  of  the  largest  in  France,  is  braced  on  hea>'y,  semi- 
circular arches.  The  exterior  of  the  apse  is  decorated.  Nothing  is  left  of  the  original 
nave;  the  presient  one  is  transitional  work.  The  choir  and  part  of  the  transept  are 
of  the  XV  centur>'.  The  superb  tower»  with  comer-turret  effects  that  rise  from  base 
to  stimniit.  waA  finished  with  a  spire  by  1480.  It  b  said  that  John  XXII.  who  pro- 
niul^t(*<l  the  .Xn^elus  by  his  bull  of  1318,  had  learned  its  usage  from  a  custom  of  St. 
Kutrope.  The  church  of  St.  Pierre^  at  Saintes,  rebuilt  in  1117.  and  again  in  1-150, 
has  another  Flamboyant  (iothic  toii'er  of  good  design,  which  is  now  much  wasteil 
by  decay.  See  Congrh  Arrhh>logique,  18M;  1918,  pp.  105.  900;  also  BuUeHn  Mon^ 
ummtaJ,  1907,  vol.  71;  J.  Laferri^re  et  G.  MuiKt.  Vari  en  SiMtnkmfe  m  sn  Auhim; 
Ch.  Dangibeaud,  LkoU  d$  seulphm  rtnnans  minkmfeam  (Auit,  1010). 
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took  the  feature  from  Byzantium.  He  has  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  while  such  churches  were  building  in  France,  the 
men  of  western  Europe  were  going  on  pilgrimages,  on  crusades, 
and  on  trading  ventures  into  coimtries  where  the  cupola  was 
a  common  feature. 

ST.  FRONT  AT  PfiRIGUEUX.! 

Is  it  not  better  to  dwell  a  little  sadly  far  from  the  world »  under  the  hand 
of  God?  The  world  gives  but  vain  pleasures.  You  will  be  like  others 
beguiled  by  it  and  hardened.  You  will  hear  many  evil  conversations,  you 
will  see  many  contemptible  pushing  people  with  distinguished  names,  you 
will  feel  malignant  envy,  many  will  be  the  faults  with  which  you  will  re- 
proach yourself.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  good  apart  from  Peace.  Peace  is  the 
mark  of  God's  finger.  All  that  is  not  Peace  is  but  illusion,  and  disturbing 
self-love.  ...  Be  simple  and  insignificant,  and  Peace  will  be  your  reward. 
It  is  only  you  yourself  who  can  trouble  your  own  Peace.  It  is  in  forgetting 
self  that  Peace  comes. — F^elon  (1651-1715;  bom  near  P^rigueux). 

The  most  discussed  of  the  cupola  churches  is  St.  Front  at 
Perigueux.  For  a  while  it  was  considered  a  mother  church 
of  the  school,  but  such  well-constructed  domes  are  a  culmi- 
nation, not  a  beginning.  One  of  the  oldest  cupolas  extant 
is  that  of  St.  Astier,  near  Perigueux,  finished  in  1018;  there 
are  two  large  domes  over  Cahors  Cathedral,  in  which  church 
Pope  Calixtus  II  blessed  an  altar  in  1119.^    The  two  cupolas 

^  Congres  ArchSoloffiqiu,  1858,  1001,  and  1010;  Chanoine  Roux,  Monographie  de 
St.  Front  dc  Perigueux  (Perigueux,  1020);  J.  A.  Bnitaib,  "La  question  de  St.  Front," 
in  BuUetin  Monumental,  1805,  p.  125;  1006,  p.  87;  1007,  p.  517;  Anthyme  Saint-Pkul, 
on  St.  Front,  in  Bulletin  Monumental,  1888,  p.  163;  1801,  p.  321;  1006,  p.  5;  Fdix 
dc  Verneilh,  U architecture  byzantine  en  France,  1851;  R.  Michel-Dansac,  De  Vemploi 
des  coupoles  sur  la  nef  dans  le  aud-ouest  Aquitain;  Coiroyer,  VarchiUctwre  romane^ 
1888;  ibid.,  U architecture  gothique,  1800;  Ch.  H.  Besnard,  '*£tude  sur  lea  ooupoles 
et  voiites  domicales  du  sud-ouest  de  la  France,'*  in  Congrh  ArchSohgique,  1912,  vol.  2» 
p.  118;  Abb^  P6cout,  Pirigueux;  K.  Phen^  Spiers,  "St.  Front  de  Perigueux  et  les 
assises  k  coupoles,**  in  Bulletin  Monumental,  1897;  1907,  p.  175. 

'  The  cathedral  of  Cahors  was  damaged  by  earthquake  in  1303,  after  whidi  its  apse 
was  rebuilt  as  Gothic,  but  not  too  much  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  church. 
The  ancient  frescoes  are  full  of  interest.  At  the  north  end  of  the  tranaept  b  a  now 
unused  portal,  whose  sculpture  belongs  to  the  same  Midi  school  as  Moissac  but  later 
and  calmer  work.  The  Christ  of  its  tympanum  is  classed  with  V^zday,  Cbartres, 
and  Beaulieu — the  supreme  Christ  images  of  Romanesque  art.  M.  Ford  praises 
the  angels'  magnificent  gesture  of  adoration.  The  XlV-century  west  front  resen&bles 
those  of  the  Brunswick  churches  whose  facade  and  towers  comprise  one  massive  up 
to  the  roof.    John  XXII  (1316-33),  the  second  Avignon  pope,  was  bom  in  Cahon^ 
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over  Caliors'  unaisled  nave  appear  in  the  exterior  view,  but 
were  not  well  enough  constructed  for  their  inner  surfaces  to 
be  left  uncovered  by  coats  of  plaster,  whereas  the  interior 
masonry  of  St.  Front  is  beautifully  finished,  proving  that  in 
point  of  time  it  was  separated  from  St.  Astier. 

Long  and  heated  have  been  the  controversies  over  the  date 
of  the  cathedral  of  Perigueux.  As  much  space  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  as  to  the  little  Morienval  in  the  He-de- 
France.  At  first  it  was  taken  to  be  the  church  begun  before 
1000  and  dedicated  in  1047.  To-day  no  one  dreams  of  saying 
it  predates  the  fire  of  1120.  A  few  of  the  bays  of  the  ancient 
church,  burned  in  1120  with  much  loss  of  life,  were  retained 
as  parish  rooms  and  now  stand  to  the  south  of  the  present 
cathedral's  fagade.  It  is  very  evident  that  they  never  were 
intended  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  church. 

Once  it  was  thought  that  the  actual  St.  Front,  which  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome  over  each  of  its  arms, 
copied  St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  St.  Mark's  was  modeled  on 
the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  destroyed  by 
Mohammed  II  in  1464.  However,  its  domes  were  added  only 
when  the  basilica  was  rebuilt,  in  1063.  And  furthermore,  there 
are  indications  at  St.  Front  to  show  that  the  original  design 
was  to  lengthen  its  nave  by  another  bay,  which  would  have 
changed  tlie  plan  from  a  Greek  cross  to  the  universally  used 
Latin  cross. 

The  present  St.  Front  was  begun  after  1120  and  probably 
was  complett*d  by  1180,  in  which  year  a  record  says  that 
Bishop  Pierre  de  Mimet  (1169-80)  moved  the  ancient  tombs 
into  the  basilica.  During  some  modern  repairs  parchments 
were  discovered  in  a  scaffold  hole  thirty  feet  from  the  ground 
and  closed  only  by  a  loose  stone.     The  MSS.  were  in  the 


where  he  founded  the  university,  contributed  toward  the  cathedral,  and  built  a  bridipe 
over  the  Ijoi  which  is  considered  the  hantlsomest  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  diocese 
of  Cahors  Lh  Rocamadour.  the  most  picturesque  pilgrim  shrine  of  Our  Lady  in  France, 
visited  by  St.  Louis.  E.  Rey,  La  caihldraU  St,  Etienne  <U  Cohort  (Cahors,  J.  Girma, 
1911);  Congrh  Archeolt^iqur^  1907,  p.  -113;  Alexis  Forel,  Voy<Mgf  au  paps  dfs  snJpieurg 
romaru,  vol.  i,  p.  5^;  "Le  clottre  de  la  cath^drale  de  Cahors,**  in  BuiUtin  Monumenial^ 
1883,  p.  110;  £.  Uupin,  Roc^madour  (Paris,  Baranger,  1904). 
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Romance  dialect  of  the  XII  century,  and  were  abusive  of 
Henry  II  of  England,  who  besieged  Perigueux  in  Bishop  de 
Mimet's  time.  Such  a  hiding  place  for  compromising  papers 
might  well  have  been  thought  of  diu'ing  the  last  stage  of  a 
building  while  yet  the  scaffolding  stood  in  place. 

St.  Front's  interior  possesses  a  fine,  plain  solidity  of  its  own, 
but  its  garish  white  walls  cry  out  for  mosaics  or  fresco.  The 
cupolas  rise  above  the  big  arcades  without  any  vertical  founda- 
tion members.  Each  is  divided  into  a  hemispherical  dome 
and  a  drum  having  the  shape  of  spherical  triangles.  So 
massive  are  the  square  piers  supporting  the  cupolas  that  nar- 
row corridors  have  been  threaded  through  them.  Those  dense 
piles  of  masonry  saved  St.  Front  when  the  Huguenots 
lighted  bonfires  at  the  base  of  the  piers.  St.  £tienne,  formerly 
the  cathedral  of  P6rigueux,  was  devastated  then,  so  that  only 
two  of  its  cupolas  remain;  the  westernmost  one  is  rougher, 
earlier  work. 

The  restorer,  Abadie,  took  deplorable  liberties  with  St.  Front, 
but  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  call  it  a  modern  church  studied 
from  a  Romanesque  original.  Abadie  from  1865  to  1875 
reconstructed  the  great  broad  arches  hitherto  slightly  pointed, 
and  the  actual  sanctuary  is  entirely  his  work.  Oriental  and  un- 
French  as  is  the  exterior  of  Perigueux  Cathedral  with  its  white 
domes,  its  neo-minarets,  its  immense  tower  each  of  whose 
stories  is  lesser  in  size  than  the  one  below  it,  and  whose  summit 
is  a  pavilion  covered  with  the  inverted  tiles  called  pineapple 
scales,  one  has  to  accept  the  disconcerting  fact  that  it  was 
building  in  the  same  year  with  the  cathedrals  at  Paris  and 
Laon.  Well  has  St.  Front  been  called  an  archseological 
monster  defying  the  laws  of  tha  t  science. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ANGOULfiME.* 

If  we  wish  to  know  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  imitated,  we  must  make  of 
legends  a  part  of  our  studies  and  observations.    The  marvel  of  the  lives- 
of  the  saints  is  not  their  miracles,  but  their  conduct. — Joubert,  PensSei 
(1754-1824;  born  in  P^rigord). 

1  Congrh  ArchSologique,  1847,  1903,  and  1912;    Biais.  La  caihidrale  d^Angtndiwm 
(Paris,  H.  Laurens);   H.  de  la  Mauvinidre,  Poitiers  et  AngoulSme  (Collectkm*  ViDef 
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The  cathedral  of  Angouldme  shares  with  St.  Front  and 
Fontevrault  the  distinction  of  being  the  finest  cupola  church 
in  France.  It  is  unsurpassed  in  the  setting  on  the  edge  of  the 
city's  stc*ep  hill  above  the  Charente  valley.  In  ancient 
Angoumois,  now  the  department  of  the  Charente,  are  over 
five  hundred  Xll-century  Romanesque  churches.* 

Angoul^me  Cathedral  was  begun  in  1 109  by  Bishop  G6rard 
(1101-36),  who  had  taught  at  Perigueux  in  the  cathedral  school 
and  no  doubt  learned  there  to  admire  cupolas.  His  first  dome 
at  Angouleme — the  easternmost  one — is  slightly  later  than 
the  older  cupola  of  St.  Etienne  at  Perigueux.  Bishop  Gerard 
had  the  moral  courage  to  rebuke  the  sinful  union  of  the 
troubadour-duke,  Guillaimie  IX,  and  the  fair  Vicomtesse 
Mall>ergeon,  whose  portrait  he  wore  on  his  shield  when  he 
marched  into  battle.  Guillaume  informed  G6rard  that  only 
when  hair  grew  on  his  bald,  prelate  pate  would  he  give  up 
the  lady  of  his  affections.  G6rard  was  papal  legate  in  Gaul 
for  Pascal  II,  Calixtus  II,  and  the  second  Honorius,  and  was 
the  prelate  chosen,  because  of  his  eloquence,  to  be  spokesman 
for  the  bishops  who  opposed  Paschal  II's  compromise  with  the 
German  emperor  on  the  question  of  investitures.  And  yet 
this  able  man,  because  Innocent  II  had  not  renewed  his 
dignities,  joined  the  anti-pope  faction  and    took  with  him 

d'art  ccl^hres),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1908);  J.  George,  La  caikMraU  (TAn^outhHS 
(Anfpouli^ie,  ('hasseignac,  1901-04);  Michon.  liutoire  de  V Angoumois^  1846;  ibid., 
StatiMique  monumentaU  de  la  Charente,  1844;  VioUet-le-Duc,  Dietionnaire  de  rarrki' 
trcturc  (m^  article  coupole) ;  Sharpe,  A  Visit  to  the  Domed  Churches  of  Charente  (Loocion, 
IHTO);  J.  A.  Itrutails  and  Spiers,  **Les  ooupoles  du  P^rigord  et  de  rAngoumois,**  in 
BuIIftin  Sfonummtal,  1K95.  1897,  1906,  and  1907. 

'  Four  miles  fmm  Angouleme  is  the  curious  octagonal  church  ol  St.  Michel  d'En- 
trai^rs  ( 1 137).  built  up  to  its  big  dome,  as  it  were.  (*loae  to  it  is  FVac,  whose  three 
cupolas  have  no  aeparate  bases,  but  are  pierced  directly  by  the  big  arcades,  which  is 
morr  the  lU'santine  way  of  making  a  cupola  than  the  French.  Six  miles  from  .An- 
gouleme are  the  ruins  of  La  Couronne  abbatial,  where  once  was  a  Plantagenet  (tothic 
choir;  and  ten  miles  aift*ay,  at  Roullet,  is  a  remarkable  sculptured  facade.  .Aulnay's 
fine  church  has  a  decorated  front,  well-cut  capitids,  and  a  ribbed  cupola,  without 
distinct  pedestal.  Pont  TAbb^  possesses  one  ol  the  best  Romanesque  facades  in 
France.  At  RufTec  and  at  Civray  are  others.  There  is  a  church  at  (luirroux  with  the 
curiou.H  plan  of  three  aisles  round  a  central  octagon.  Cupola  churches  are  to  be 
found  at  IMazzac,  Bassac,  Gensac,  Cognac,  Souillac,  and  Solignac.  six  miles  from 
Limogi^.  Studies  of  these  churches  by  E.  Lef^vre-Pootalia.  L.  Scrbat«  and  Andrl 
Rheio  are  to  be  found  in  the  Congrh  Arek4olo§iq[m^  191ft. 
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Guillaume  X  of  Aquitalne.  Only  the  passionate  genius  of 
St.  Bernard  was  able  to  end  the  scandal. 

The  cathedral  built  at  Angoulfeme  by  Bishop  Gerard,  like 
most  of  the  churches  of  the  southwest,  lacks  the  charm  of 
perspective,  since  it  has  neither  curving  processional  path 
nor  side  aisle.  A  note  of  force  is  given  to  the  interior  by  the 
strong  projection  of  the  buttress  piers,  more  saUent  within  the 
church  than  without.  Farther  to  the  south,  when  the  Gothic 
day  had  dawned,  buttresses  were  to  be  disguised  as  walls 
between  the  side  chapels.  The  three  cupolas  that  roof  the 
nave — each  covering  a  large  square  bay — are  among  the  largest 
in  France.  The  side  walls  are  divided  at  mid-height:  below 
is  a  huge  blind  arch,  while  above  are  two  round-headed  win- 
dows. AngoulSme's  hemispherical  domes  on  pendentives  were 
suflBciently  well  constructed  to  dispense  with  plaster  coat- 
ings, an  advance  over  Cahors  Cathedral  and  St.  £tienne  at 
Perigueux. 

At  the  transept-crossing  is  an  inmiense  dome  forming  within 
the  church  a  lantern  lighted  by  a  series  of  round-headed 
windows  that  open  in  its  pedestal.  The  arrangement  derives 
directly  from  the  Orient  and  is  rare  in  France.  A  very  fine 
tower,  whose  stories  lessen  as  they  rise,  covers  the  northern 
arm  of  the  transept,  and  till  the  cathedral  was  sacked,  during 
the  XVI-century  wars,  a  similar  tower  spanned  the  transept's 
southern  limb. 

Angouleme's  elaborate  XH-century  fagade  is  one  of  the 
noted  pages  of  monimiental  decoration  in  France,  a  frontal 
more  of  ornate  beauty  than  of  power,  in  which  M.  Andr^ 
]Michel  finds  the  influence  of  old  ivories.  Tier  on  tier  rise  its 
carven  scenes,  with  a  Christ  in  Majesty  crowning  the  whole. 
The  XlX-century  restorer,  M.  Paul  Abadie,  who  worked  such 
havoc  at  Perigueux,  took  equal  liberties  here.  He  made  the 
upper  story  with  its  turrets  topped  by  conical  spires,  and 
over-restored  the  principal  sculptural  groups.  These  pre- 
Gothic  churches  of  southwest  France  obsessed  his  imagination, 
for  when  he  came  to  design  a  church  of  his  own  he  put  up  on 
the  Moimt  of  Martyrs  in  Paris  a  neo-Byzantine,  neo-€rothic 
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basilica  most  strangely  reminiscent  of  Aquitaine  as  it  stands  in 
exotic  isolation  under  the  cold,  northern  sky. 

Angouleme's  west  facade  had  not  long  been  completed  when 
under  its  portal  passed  John  Lackland  to  be  married  to  the 
fourteen-year-old  daughter  of  the  Count  of  AngoulSme, 
Isabella,  already  aflBanced  to  a  Lusignan.  Henry  IH  of 
England,  the  builder  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  the  fruit  of 
that  um'on.  Twenty  years  later  Isabella  married  the  son  of 
her  discarded  fiance,  and  her  jealousy  filled  France  with  war. 
Jezebel,  the  people  called  her.  She  rests  in  effigy  at  Fon- 
tcvrault,  beside  the  tomb  of  her  great  father-in-law,  Henry 
II,  the  first  Plantagenet. 

FONTEVILVULT  ABBEY  CHURCH.* 

A  trait  peculiar  to  this  epoch  w  the  cIosk;  resemblance  between  the  mannem 
of  men  and  women.  .  .  .  Men  had  the  right  to  dissolve  in  tears,  and  women 
that  of  talking  without  prudery.  The  women  appear  distinctly  superior. 
They  were  more  serious,  more  subtle.  Richanl  CcDur-de-Lion.  the  crownecl 
p<M*t-arti.st.  a  king  whose  noble  manners  and  refined  mind,  in  spite  of  his 
cruelty,  exercised  so  strong  an  impression  on  his  age,  was  formed  by  the 
brilliant  Alienor  of  Aquitaine.  St.  Louis  was  brought  up  exclusively  by 
Blanche  of  Castile,  and  Joinville  was  the  pupil  of  a  widowed  and  regent 
mother. — Gareau,  Social  State  cf  France  During  the  Crusades. 

The  art  of  the  cupola  church  may  be  said  to  have  culnii- 
nate<l  in  tlie  abbatial  at  Fontevrault  on  the  confines  of  Anjou, 
Poitoii,  and  Touraine,  and  practically  the  northernmost  point 
to  which  attained  the  cupola  development  of  Aquitaine. 
rndoubttnlly  it  would  have  spread  farther  afield  had  it  not 
l)t*i*n  checkt*d — even  while  Fontevrault  was  building — by  the 
advent  of  ogival  ribs  which  initiated  a  new  manner  of  niasonrj' 

'  Vongrls  Archhtlogiquf,  1864  and  1910;  L.  Magne,  ** L*aiicieniie  abbaye  de  Fonte- 
vrault," in  L'archiUTtf,  1910,  p.  60;  A.  dc  (aumont,  "FontcvTBult,"  in  Bulitiin 
Monumental,  1SC7,  p.  73;  Bernard  Palustre,  **Lcs  coupoles  dc  Fonte\Tault,"  in  Hul- 
Iriin  Monumental,  1898,  vol.  63,  p.  500;  Honorat  Nicquet,  Hisioire  de  Vordrt  dr  Fonte- 
rraud,  \i\\'i\  Ci.  Malifaud.  I.'abbaye  de  Fonierrayli^  notices  historiques  ei  archMogiqurt 
(An^tTH,  1S(>(]);  Ab))e  IkiSjiolMinif.  Fontevrault^  son  kistoire  H  ses  monuments  (Tours, 
lH(r7);  f)4loii;ird,  Fontevrault  ei  ses  monuments  (Paris,  187-1),  8  vols.;  Joseph  Jouliert, 
**i>rs  nmusoK't's  dfs  Pluntagrnets  k  FontexTault,"  in  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  d'arls 
(f.lri^rr^.  liMKi;  and  19(W,  p.  61.  Chanoine  Urseau;  Vietor  Pavie,  "Westminster  el 
Fontevrault."  in  Mem.  de  la  Soe.  d'aris  d" Angers,  1866,  p.  ti9\  Uistoirs  littiraire 
de  la  France  (Paris,  1756).  vol.  10.  p.  153,  **  Robert  d'ArbriMcl.*' 
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roofing.  In  Fontf-vrault's  bourg  i>  a  village  church  covered 
grar-fffully  in  the  Plantagenet  Gothic  manner. 

The  untenable  theor\-  was  advanced  bv  a  French  architect 
that  the  cu]xila  church  was  the  egg  out  of  which  hatched  the 
tsuHcb]  organ  of  Gothic  architecture,  that  the  first  ribs  were 
employe^]  to  stiffen  a  dome.'  Xo  one  to-day  concedes  this. 
Yet,  though  cupola  monuments  may  not  have  affected  French 
Gothic  in  general,  they  certainly  exerted  a  local  influence  on 
the  Gothic  of  the  West.  The  hemispherical  domes  at  Fonte- 
vrault  were  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  first  architects  of 
Plantagenet  Gothic. 

An  abl>ess  ruled  over  men  at  Fonte\TauIt.  Its  founds,  the 
HIessed  RoJ>ert  d'Arbrissel,  had  been  impressed  by  the  Sa\nour 
giving  St.  John  into  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Virgin. 
Sri  he  organized  a  new  Order  comprised  of  four  communities 
rulcil  by  a  woman:  a  main  house  for  nuns  and  another  for 
men;  a  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Lazarus,  and  a  house  for 
refK-ntant  Magdalenes.  Robert  d'Arbrissel  was  a  Breton, 
Mrhooled  in  Paris,  and  noted  for  his  eloquence,  which  so 
inifiresserl  Urban  II,  who  heard  him  preach  at  the  dedication 
of  Angers*  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  that  he  named  him  an 
apostolic  missionary  to  spread  the  First  Crusade. 

Feeling  need  of  spiritual  renewal,  Robert  had  retired  for 
meditative  peace  to  these  forests  when  one  day  he  was 
attacked  l^y  bandits.  He  yielded  all  he  possessed  on  condition 
that  they  give  him  their  souls  to  guide,  and,  having  converted 
them,  the  name  of  their  chief,  Evrault,  was  given,  it  is  said, 
to  the  congregation  that  gathered  in  cells  about  the  holy 
man.  Pious  folk  came  and  sinners,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
halt  and  the  hale,  and  the  impetuous  Robert  called  them 
one  and  all  "the  poor  of  Christ."  "I  never  read  of  a  hermit,'* 
said  honest  old  Samuel  Johnson,  "but  in  imagination  I  kiss 
his  feet;  never  of  a  monastery  but  I  fall  on  my  knees  and 
kiss  the  pavement." 


*  liOuLs  Corroyer,  L* architecture  gothique  (Paris,  1899),  p.  1.  "La  coupole,  sout  m 
forme  8ymboliqm%  chI  Tumf  d'ou  est  .sorti  un  systdme  architcctonique  qui  a  caiu^  tine 
r6vulutiun  dcs  plus  f^vondcM  dans  Ic  domainc  dc  Tart.** 
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In  1106,  Paschal  II  approved  the  Order  and  in  Blessed 
Robert's  lifetime  some  five  thousand  gathered  at  Fontevrault. 
Abbot  Suger,  who  was  a  young  student  at  that  time  near 
the  new  abbey,  testified  to  the  edification  it  gave.  A  sermon 
bv  the  Blessed  Robert  converted  the  fair  Bertrada  de  Mont- 
fort,  who  had  quitted  her  ignoble  husband,  Fulk  IV  of  Anjou, 
to  marry  Philip  I,  king  of  France,  which  illegal  union  kept 
churchmen  busy  during  sixteen  years;  she  callously  brought 
her  second  master  to  visit  her  first.  The  fight  which  Rome 
waged  to  preserve  monogamy  in  western  Christendom  deserves 
the  highest  praise.  Bertrada  died  the  second  abbess  of  Fonte- 
vrault. The  historic  names  of  France  compose  the  list  of 
abbi*sses.  Tlie  young  widow  of  the  only  son  of  Henry  I  of 
England  retirwl  here,  after  the  loss  of  the  White  Ship,  and 
her  father,  Fulk  V  of  Anjou,  came  to  visit  her  as  he  quitted 
his  cart*iT  in  Europe  to  take  up  his  new  r6le  as  king  of  Jerusalem. 
Margaret  of  Burgundy,  the  builder  of  Tonnerre's  hospital 
hall,  and  second  wife  of  Charles  d'Anjou,  St.  Louis'  brother, 
was  tHlucatod  at  Fontevrault  by  her  aunt  the  abbess.  About 
15(K)  Abbess  Renee  de  Bourbon  built  the  Renaissance  cloister. 
To-day  the  famous  house  serves  as  a  state  prison. 

Fontevrault  church  played  a  part  in  the  Gothic  story.  Its 
earliest  cui>ola,  over  the  transept-crossing,  differs  from  those 
over  the  nave  in  that  its  base  is  not  distinct  from  its  dome. 
Angers  copied  it  in  its  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Martin, 
and  so  did  Saumur  in  St.  Pierre.  When  in  1119  Calixtus  II 
dtnlicated  Fontevrault,  the  church  consisted  of  the  present 
choir  and  tlie  transept.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  XII 
century  the  aisleless  nave  was  spanned  by  four  cupolas  on 
clearly  defined  pedestals.  Perhaps  from  Angouidme  Cathe- 
dral came  the  fashion  of  domes  on  pendentives,  after  some 
Fontevrault  monks  had  gone  on  legal  business,  in  1117,  to 
the  capital  of  Angoumois. 

Th(»  ahhrnje-donble  was  favored  both  by  the  Angevin  rulers 
and  their  Poitevin  neighl)ors,  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine.  Henrj- 
IFs  father  and  mother,  Geoffrey  the  Handsome  of  Anjou  and 
the  ex-empress  Matilda  of  England,  gave  generously  toward 
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the  building  of  the  new  church,  and  so  did  Alienor  of  Aqui- 
taine's  forbears  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Poitiers;  hence 
it  was  fitting  they  both,  Henry  and  Alienor,  should  lie  in 
burial  there.  When  Henry  Plantagenet  died  in  1189  in  his 
castle  at  Chinon,  which  the  old  chronicler  tells  us  rises  steeply 
from  the  Vienne  "straight  up  to  heaven" — the  Chinon  whither 
Jeanne  d'Arc  was  to  come  to  give  France  a  new  soul — the 
dead  monarch  was  carried  to  Fontevrault  church  near  by, 
instead  of  to  the  Grammont  he  favored,  the  mother-house 
of  a  new  Order  founded  by  Stephen  de  Tiemey  in  1176.  The 
archbishop  of  Tours  came  to  Fontevrault  to  conduct  the 
funeral,  and  Henry's  rebellious  son,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion, 
stood  by  while  they  lowered  into  the  tomb  the  great  admin- 
istrator who  gave  us  the  germs  of  our  jury  system,  the  man 
of  the  same  imbridled  passions,  the  same  strong  leadership 
in  arms  and  statecraft,  as  his  ancestor,  Fulk  Nerra,  who  had 
won  this  strip  of  middle  France  by  sheer  ability.  And  well 
Richard  might  feel  serious,  for  the  nine  generations  of  increas- 
ing prosperity,  promised  to  Fulk  I  of  Anjou,  ended  with  him. 

In  1199  the  Lion-hearted  himself  was  brought  to  Fonte- 
vrault for  burial;  he  had  begged  to  be  laid  in  penitence  at 
the  feet  of  the  father  he  had  defied,  like  the  true  Angevin  he 
was.  As  his  elder  brother  had  said:  "It  has  ever  been  the 
way  with  Plantagenets  for  brother  to  hate  brother,  and  for 
son  to  turn  against  father."  The  ceremony  for  Richard  in 
Fontevrault  abbey  church  was  conducted  by  St.  Hugh  from 
Lincoln,  where  he  was  raising  a  splendid  Early-English  cathe- 
dral. He  had  come  to  France  to  protest  to  Richard  against 
further  spoliation  of  his  see.  At  this  *  shrouding  of  a  second 
Angevin  among  the  shrouden  women,*  Alienor  stood  beside 
the  nuns,  and,  the  ceremony  over,  St.  Hugh,  so  wise  and  holy 
amid  such  seething  passions,  proceeded  to  comfort  the  widowed 
Berengaria. 

Richard,  like  his  father,  was  a  cosmopolite.  **Miey  horn 
e  miey  harorty  Angles,  Normariy  Peytavin  et  Gascorty^  he  sang 
in  his  prison  lay,  and  indeed  one  would  be  puzzled  to  know 
which  of  them  were  the  countrymen  of  him  whom  Guizot 
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called  ''the  bravest,  most  inconsiderate,  most  passionate, 
most  ruffianly,  most  heroic  adventurer  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

In  1204  his  equally  turbulent,  able,  and  seductive  mother. 
Alienor,  was  buried  at  Fontevrault  beside  the  husband  against 
whom  she  had  stirred  up  imdutiful  sons,  and  who  in  his  last 
years  had  kept  her  shut  away  from  further  mischief.  From 
1122  to  1204  stretched  her  full  life;  queen  of  France  for  fifteen 
years,  queen  of  England  for  fifty,  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
them  both,  but  always  a  most  sensible  ruler  for  her  own 
Aquitaine.  She  passed  her  final  years  in  peaceful  Fonte- 
vrault, but  her  stormy  destiny  was  to  be  troubled  to  the  end. 
In  1204  her  grandson,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  besieged  her  in  a 
Midi  castle  where  she  was  visiting,  and  when  John  Lackland 
heard  of  his  mother's  plight  he  came  by  forced  marches  to 
her  relief  and  captured  Arthur,  who  soon  after  was  foully 
murdered.  Alienor  had  seen  the  rise  of  Gothic  at  St.  Denis, 
whose  corner  stone  her  French  husband  laid,  and  she  lived 
to  found  churches  of  the  gracious  Plantagenet  phase  of  the 
new  art.  But  true  daughter  of  the  Midi  that  she  was,  an 
Aquitaine  cupola  church  is  her  rightful  funeral  monument. 
In  her,  as  in  her  own  Midi  of  that  age,  culture  and  corruption 
were  precocious. 

The  fourth  of  the  famous  Plantagenet  tombs  at  Fonte- 
vrault which  England  has  tried  to  get  for  Westminster  Abbey, 
is  that  of  Isabelle  of  Angoul^me  (d.  1247),  the  wife  of  John 
Lackland.  And  there  once  were  two  others,  the  tomb  of 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion's  favorite  sister,  Jeanne  (d.  1199), 
who  became  the  fourth  wife  of  Raymond  VI  of  Toulouse, 
and  that  of  her  son.  Count  Raymond  VII  (d.  1249),  of  the 
Albigensian  wars — tombs  swept  away  either  by  the  Huguenots 
or  during  the  Revolution.  As  the  XIX  century  opened,  the 
Plantagenet  tombs  lay  forgotten  in  a  cellar.  \\Tien  England 
became  aware  of  their  value  they  were  shipped  to  Paris  in 
184G,  to  be  taken  across  the  Channel.  Luckily,  however, 
an  Angevin,  M.  de  Falloux,  became  minister  on  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Si'cond  Republic,  and  the  four  precious  mausoleums 
were  returned  to  Fontevrault  church. 
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Alienor  was  ninth  in  descent  from  that  Duke  of  Aquitaine 
who  had  founded  great  Cluny  itself.  Her  grandfather,  Guil- 
laume  IX,  the  troubadour  duke,  was  a  benefactor  of  the 
newly  established  Fontevrault.  When  her  father  resigned 
his  dominion  in  penitence,  his  will  was  that  Alienor,  his 
heiress,  should  wed  the  son  of  the  king  of  France.  So  in 
Bordeaux  Cathedral,  in  1137,  Alienor  married  the  future  Louis 
VII.  No  temperaments  could  have  been  more  opposite.  In 
1249  she  took  the  Crusader's  cross  from  St.  Bernard,  at 
V^zelay — where  the  monks  were  building  their  glorious  basilica. 
At  Constantinople  her  troublous  beauty  roused  admiration, 
and  scandal  at  Antioch,  where  the  ruler  was  her  own  handsome 
young  uncle,  Raymond  of  Poitiers.^  Her  union  with  Louis 
became  an  irksome  bond  and  she  clamored  for  its  dissolution 
on  the  groimd  of  consanguinity.  The  flouted  French  king 
was  only  too  happy  to  be  rid  of  her,  but  Abbot  Suger,  foreseeing 
all  too  clearly  the  national  calamity  that  would  be  precipitated 
jshould  Alienor's  great  domains  pass  to  a  rival  of  France, 
held  together  the  mismatched  pair.  When  he  died,  in  1162, 
headstrong  Alienor  broke  loose,  and  as  she  rode  away  from 
the  court  of  France  the  great  lords  came  out  to  woo  her — 
one  of  them  even  tried  to  kidnap  her.  Because  she  craved  a 
strong  arm  to  revenge  herself  on  her  first  husband,  she  chose 
as  consort  young  Henry  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  and  Duke  of  Normandy;  she  was  thirty,  Henry  not 
yet  twenty.  Thus  began  the  long  Capet-Angevin  duel,  not 
to  be  fought  out  to  a  finish  until  1452,  when  all  that  Henry  11 
had  possessed  on  the  Continent  and  all  of  Alienor's  wide  do- 
main were  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France.  It  needed  a  St. 
Jeanne  to  atone  for  the  very  unsaintly  Alienor. 

From  this  unscrupulous,  mischief -making,  virile,  and  capable 
queen  of  the  XII  century  sprang  a  vigorous  brood  of  men 
and  women,  passionate  in  both  good  and  evil,  and  most  of 
them  enlightened  art  patrons,  builders  of  churches,  and 
writers  of  verses.     Coeur-de-Lion  was  a  troubadour.     John 


^  "Dam  ces  choses-ld  on  eudit  plus  quil  ny  en  a,  tnais  aussi  U  y  a  gouoeni  plus  qu*im 
eu  dit,**  says  Uie  dbcreet  historian  M^zerai. 
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Lackland's  son  built  Westminster  Abbey.  Alienor's  daughter, 
the  queen  of  Castile,  had  an  Angevin  architect  help  in  the 
building  of  Las  Huelgas,  by  Burgos.  Her  daughter  of  Cham- 
pagne set  the  trouveres  singing  of  Lancelot,  Tristan,  and 
Iseult.  Another  Eleanor  of  her  lineage  had  her  funeral  journey 
marked  by  sculptured  crosses  from  Lincolnshire  to  Charing 
Cross.  It  was  given  Alienor  to  make  some  atonement  for  the 
evil  she  brought  on  France  in  her  youth;  at  eighty  years  of 
age  she  went  into  Spain  to  bring  back  her  granddaughter, 
Blanche  of  Castile,  as  bride  for  the  grandson  of  the  discarded 
Louis  VII,  and  Blanche  gave  France  the  saintrking  who 
illuminated  his  realm  witli  fair  churches.  Another  of  Alienor's 
great-grandsons  was  a  saint-king,  Ferdinand,  the  conqueror 
of  Seville,  who  founded  many  a  church.  Even  as  the  cruelty 
and  craft  of  John  Lackland  cropped  out  in  Charles  d'Anjou, 
whom  the  Sicilian  Vespers  punished,  so  the  culture  and  incon- 
sistency of  Cceur-de-Lion  appeared  again  in  his  nephew  of 
Champagne,  Thibaut  IV,  tlie  maker  of  songs.  From  Alienor 
descended  Bishop  Eudes  de  Sully,  who  built  the  western 
portals  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  Henrj'  de  Sully,  who  had 
the  plans  drawn  for  Bourges  Cathedral.  Herself  an  outstand- 
ing figure  in  the  early  day  of  Gothic  art,  and  ancestress  of 
enlightened  builders,  much  can  be  forgiven  Alienor.  All  of 
which  brings  us  back  to  the  starting  point  of  our  chapter, 
the  formation  of  the  Plantagenet  Gothic  school  of  architecture. 

PLANTAGENET  GOTHIC 

The  XII  and  XIII  centuries  were  a  period  when  men  were  at  their  stroiig- 
cst ;  nvvvT  iK^fore  or  sini^e  liave  they  shown  equal  energy  in  such  varied  direc- 
tions or  such  intelligence  in  the  direction  of  their  energy;  yet  these  marveb 
of  history — these  Plantagenets;  these  scholastic  philosophers;  these  archi- 
t(>rts  of  Rheinis  and  Amiens;  these  Innocents  and  Robin  Hoods  and  Marco 
Polos;  thes<*  crusaders  who  planted  their  enormous  fortresses  all  over  the 
Levant;  these  monks  who  made  the  wastes  and  barrens  yield  harvests — 
all,  without  appan*nt  exception,  bowed  down  before  the  wonum.  The 
woman  mi^ht  Ik*  the  good  or  the  evil  spirit*  but  she  was  always  the  stronger 
font'.- -  Hkn'ky  Ai>am8. 


There  have  tKH.*n  various  divisions  of  this  school,  and  it  is 
always  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  cut-and-dried  classifi- 
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cations  are  arbitrary  and  made  use  of  merely  for  the  greater 
ease  of  the  student.  By  dividing  Plantagenet  work  into 
three  periods — ^preceded  by  a  brief  incubation  hour,  the 
twenty  years  before  1150 — it  is  easier  to  follow  the  evolving 
steps  of  this  brilliant  phase  of  the  builder's  art. 

During  the  short  introductory  stage  before  1150  the 
cupola  had  the  upper  hand  and  imposed  its  construction  on 
the  intersecting  ribs  just  imported  from  the  north.  The 
earliest  bombS  vaults  with  ribs  are  really  cupolas  still,  since 
the  stones  of  their  infilling  were  laid  in  concentric  rings  round 
and  round.  Only  a  small  niunber  of  these  ribbed  cupolas 
were  built. 

Then  in  the  first  phase  of  Plantagenet  Gothic  appeared 
the  ascendency  of  ribbed  vault  over  cupola.  The  dome  was 
lowered  and  the  stones  of  the  infilling  were  laid  like  those  of 
a  true  Gothic  vault,  not  horizontally,  roimd  and  round,  but 
vertically,  with  the  courses  rimning  parallel  with  the  ridges 
of  the  triangular  compartments  traced  by  the  diagonals. 
Each  of  the  four  triangular  cells  was  concave  in  both  direc- 
tions, with  a  groin  defining  its  axial  line.  Hence  eight  panels, 
not  four,  composed  the  bombS  vault,  groin  ridges  alternating 
with  ribs. 

Such  groin  lines  called  for  strengthening  ribs  beneath  them» 
since  a  curving  surface  has  more  need  of  a  bone  skeleton  to 
stiffen  it.  Given  the  bombS  shape,  it  was  inevitable  for  the 
architect  to  arrive  soon  at  the  use  of  ridge  ribs  between  the 
diagonals.  The  Plantagenet  vault  par  excellence  is  made 
up  of  eight  ribs  that  branch  from  a  central  keystone,  those 
ribs  being  of  the  same  slight  graceful  profile  as  the  arches 
framing  each  vault  section. 

For  a  time  the  rib  molds  of  the  First  Period  were  enormously 
heavy  and  wide,  like  the  diagonals  of  the  nave  of  Angers 
Cathedral — the  oldest  Angevin  Gothic  work  extant  (c.  1150). 
Their  profile  shows  two  large  round  molds  with  a  flat  space 
between.  Before  long  the  level  space  tended  to  swell  into 
a  roll  molding,  which  in  time  predominated  over  the  lateral 
ones;   such  are  the  diagonals  of  the  Trinite  church  at  Angers 
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(c.  1170).  Finally,  the  side  rolls  died  out  altogether,  leaving 
one  slender  unifonn  torus,  a  characteristic  of  the  Second 
Period  of  Plantagenet  art. 

>Vlien  the  lateral  and  transverse  arches  adopted  the  same 
delicate  profile  as  that  of  the  eight  branching  ribs,  there  was 
achieved  the  slender  elegance  and  rare  distinction  typical 
of  the  best  Plantagenet  interiors.  Keystones  were  richly 
carved,  and  pretty  figures  and  heads  were  added  where  the 
vault  ribs  met  tiie  framing  arches.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  the  XII  century  the  Plantagenet  school  was  building 
vaults  of  this  type,  and  they  remained  in  vogue  till  the  cup- 
like shape  died  out  altogether.  In  Plantagenet  art  the  ram- 
ification and  intercrossing  of  ribs  had  a  structural  reason, 
since  they  were  the  logical  result  of  the  concave  outline  of 
the  vault  and  not,  like  the  supplementary  ribs  of  Flamboyant 
Gothic,  mere  ornamentations. 

In  the  third  and  final  period  of  Plantagenet  Gothic,  the 
ribs  ramified  more  and  more.  They  had  first  been  increased 
about  the  windows  of  apses,  because  an  eight-branch  vault 
was  better  suited  to  a  square  than  to  a  curve.  During  the 
years  preceding  1250,  the  ramification  of  the  ribs  grew  very 
complicated.  All  divisions  between  the  vault  sections  were 
eliminated,  and  the  masonry  roof  appeared  to  be  continuous, 
one  bay  melting  subtly  into  the  next — in  reality  a  cradle 
vault,  d  phietrations^  carried  on  intercrossing,  branching 
Gothic  ribs.  The  construction  of  such  stone  roofs  was  no 
easy  matter  and  comparatively  few  of  them  were  built. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  germ  of  the  Angevin  school 
when  carried  to  England,  then  under  the  same  Plantagenet 
rule,  developed  into  what  is  a  unique  architectural  glory, 
English  fan  tracery  vaulting. 

Most  of  the  monuments  of  Angevin  art  fall  under  the  three 
main  divisions  here  given.  Like  a  beautiful  hybrid,  tlie 
Plantagenet  stone  roof  passed  through  a  continuous  series 
of  transformations,  while  in  northern  France,  once  a  satis- 
factory niiisonry  vault  had  been  achieved,  it  was  adhered  to 
faithfully  a^  a  classic  type  until  the  Flamboyant,  or  final,  phase. 
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Frequently  a  Plantagenet  church  is  extremely  plain  out- 
side, in  striking  contrast  with  the  aerial  grace  of  its  interior. 
The  cause  is  a  structural  one,  hence  satisfactory.  The  thrust 
of  a  bombs  vault  is  not  altogether  concentrated  on  branching 
ribs,  piers,  and  buttresses,  but  in  part  is  borne  by  the  inclosure 
walls.  Hence  these  latter  were  made  thick  and  pierced 
merely  by  lancet  windows;  with  such  walls  there  was  no 
need  of  flying  buttresses.  When  the  piers  were  somewhat 
relieved  of  the  roof  load  by  the  thick  walls,  they  could  be 
made  exceedingly  slender.  There  is  an  effect  of  gracious 
winsomeness  in  certain  Plantagenet  churches,  to  be  described 
only  by  such  words  as  "fairylike'*  and  "Saracenic."  The 
transient  perfect  moment  of  the  art  of  northern  France  was 
seized  and  rendered  by  the  curving  transept  at  Soissons,  an 
ideal  vision  of  the  Beyond.  Li  southwestern  France  the 
first,  fine,  careless  rapture  nothing  can  recapture  is  to  be  found 
in  St.  Serge  at  Angers,  of  lesser  genius  than  Soissons,  but, 
like  it,  possessed  of  an  enthrallment  that  is  enduring. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ANGERS. » 

A  mon  avis,  ceux  qui  n'ont  pas  au  moins  le  tourment  religieux  ignorent 
la  moiti6  de  la  vie,  et  la  plus  belle,  la  moiti^  de  la  piti6.  Un  esprit  est  bien 
incomplet  s'il  ne  s'^l^ve  pas  jusqu'd,  sa  destin^,  et  un  coeur  est  bien  faible 
s'il  n'a  que  des  motifs  humains  d'agir,  de  se  contraindre,  et  de  se  donner 
ou  de  pardonner. — RENi:  Bazin  (born  in  Angers,  1850). 

*  Congrh  ArchSolog^ique,  1910,  the  cathedral  of  Angers;  p.  161,  Chanoine  Urseau; 
p.  182,  St.  Serge;  p.  228,  the  chAteau;  p.  232,  r6v6ch^;  Louis  de  Farcy,  ManograpkU 
de  la  cathSdrale  d" Angers  (1910),  3  vols,  and  album;  ibid,,  Les  vitraux  de  la  nef  de  la 
caihSdrale  d" Angers  (1912);  J.  Derniis,  Monograpkie  de  la  cathSdrale  d^ Angers  (Puis. 
1899);  John  Bilson,  *' Angers  Cathedral,  the  VaulU  of  the  Nave,"  in  Journal  of  Ike 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  1911-12,  p.  727;  also  in  the  Congrls  ArehSologique^ 
1910,  vol.  2,  p.  203;  V.  Godard-Faultrier,  RSpertoire  archSologique  de  FAnjou  (1865); 
L.  Ualphen,  Le  comtS  d'Anjou  au  Xl^  siicle  (Paris,  Picard,  1906);  L£on  Palustrr, 
La  Renaissance  en  France  (3  vols.),  vol.  3,  Anjou  et  Poitou  (Paris,  Quantin);  H. 
Jouin,  Les  musics  d* Angers  (Paris,  Plon,  1885),  4to;  P6an  de  la  Tuilerie,  Ls  Maine 
et  r Anjou;  Wismes,  Le  Maine  et  V Anjou,  historiques,  archSol.  e  fnUoreeque  (Paris)* 
2  vols.,  folio;  E.  Lelong,  "Histoire  et  mon.  d*Angers,**  in  Angers  et  F Anjou  (1008); 
Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  Le  roy  RenS,  sa  vie,  son  administration  (Paris,  1875),  ft  vob.; 
Kate  Norgate,  England  Under  the  Angevin  Kings  (London,  1887),  2  vols.;  De  Solies» 
Foulques  Nerra;  Olestin  Port,  Dictionnaire  historique,  giographique,  et  biograpkiqtte 
de  Maine-et-Loire  (Paris  and  Angers,  1874-78),  3  vols,  also  his  Notes  et  notices  angenne 
(Angers,  1879);  A.  J.  de  H.  Bushnell,  Storied  Windows  (New  York,  Marmillan 
pany,  1914);  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  The  Angevin  Empire,  (London,  1903). 
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No  city  in  southwestern  France  is  a  more  satisfactory 
center  for  a  comparative  study  of  Plantagenet  Gothic  than 
Angers — the  old  Black  Angers  of  history,  which  owed  its 
importance  not  to  any  pre-eminence  of  site,  but  to  the  pow- 
erful line  whose  cradle  land  it  was. 

Each  phase  of  the  regional  school  of  Gothic  can  be  found 
in  Angers.  In  the  tower  of  St.  Aubin,  a  vestige  of  an  ancient 
abbey  named  after  a  Vl-century  bishop  of  the  city,  is  a  ribbed 
cupola,  typical  of  the  incubating  period  of  the  school.^  It 
is  more  a  cupola  than  a  Gothic  vault.  The  stones  are  laid 
horizontally  in  concentric  rings,  and  the  ribs  are  more  deco- 
rative than  structural,  being  in  part  embedded  in  the  infilling. 
The  abbot  who  erected  it  ruled  from  1127  to  1154. 

The  First  Period  of  the  Gothic  of  Anjou  is  represented  at 
Angers  by  a  masterpiece  of  elemental  force — the  nave  of  the 
cathedral.  Three  huge  so-called  domical  vaults,  truly  Gothic 
in  construction,  span  the  sixty-foot  unaisled  nave  of  St. 
Maurice.  The  stones  are  laid  parallel  with  the  groin  line 
of  each  triangular  panel  between  the  intersecting  ribs.  Those 
diagonals  are  needlessly  heavy,  for  the  builders  were  still 
experimenting.  The  crown  of  each  vault  section  is  ten  feet 
higher  than  the  framing  arches — wall  arch  and  transverse 
arch.  The  exceptional  span  of  Angers'  three  massive  vaults 
is  due  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  nave  undertaken  in  the  XII 
centur}',  at  which  time  the  side  aisles  of  the  Romanesque 
cathedral  were  eliminated  and  the  entire  width  of  the  edifice 
thrown  into  an  unobstructed  hall. 

Mr.  John  Bilson,  the  eminent  English  archaeologist,  belittles 
the  influence  of  the  cupola  church  in  Angevin  Gothic,  the 
shape  of  whose  vaults  he  attributes  to  a  structural  cause. 
He  thinks  that  the  extreme  width  of  Angers*  nave  made  it 
essential  to  raise  the  keystone  above  the  crowns  of  transverse 
and  wall  arches  in  order  to  prevent  its  settling.  The  diagonals 
were  made  more  obtuse  than  the  equilateral  framing  arches 

M'h.  H.  Bosnard.  **La  coupole  nervfe  de  k  Tour  St.  Aubin  d*Angert,'*  in  Com§rh 
ArchMogique,  1910.  vol.  2.  p.  UM;  L.  de  Farcy,  **Tour  St.  Aubin,**  in  BmlUHn  Mom- 
umental,  1906.  p.  &5S. 
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lest  they  might  tower  too  high.  Given  the  form  adopted 
for  the  arches,  the  bombS  vault  web  resulted  inevitably.  Arch 
curves  determine  the  forms  of  a  vault.  None  the  less  is  M. 
Berthele's  accoimt  of  the  Plantagenet  school  sound  both 
ethnically  and  sesthetically.  The  Angevin  architect  chose 
to  persist  in  the  use  of  bombS  vaults  over  narrow  spans  where 
there  was  no  structural  need  to  raise  the  keystone. 

A  succession  of  cathedrals  had  stood  on  the  site  of  Angers* 
actual  church.  To  that  of  the  IV  century,  St.  Martin,  Gaul*s 
apostle,  presented  relics  of  St.  Maurice  and  his  l^ion  of 
Theban  soldiers.  A  Merovingian  cathedral  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  was  succeeded  by  a  Carolingian  basilica, 
and  after  the  year  1000  the  chief  church  of  Angers  was  rebuilt 
several  times  as  Romanesque.  A  dedication  occurred  in 
1030.  In  1032  the  cathedral  was  wiped  out  by  a  fire  caused 
by  that  remarkable  personage,  Fulk  Nerra,  the  Black  Falcon, 
who  raised  Anjou  from  an  insignificant  under-fief  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  powers  in  France.^  To  atone  for  his  feudal 
excesses,  Fulk  built  many  shrines  and  made  many  pilgrim- 
ages; in  Palestine,  with  the  same  melodramatic  instinct  for  the 
picturesque  which  his  descendant,  Coeur-de-Lion,  was  to 
display,  he  walked  barefooted  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 


*  Beginning  with  a  Breton  woodsman,  five  counts  of  Anjou  ruled  before  Fulk  m 
the  Black  (989-1040).  He  held  Vcnddme,  Amboise,  and  Loches,  where  he  founded 
Beaulieu  Abbey,  and  he  won  Chinon,  and  Saumur,  where  he  established  St.  Florent- 
les-Saumur.  His  grandfather,  Fulk  II  the  Good,  a  canon  in  St.  Martin's  at  Tours, 
and  a  poet,  had  said, "'  Rex  illiteratus  est  asinus  caronatus,**  which  Henry  I  of  England 
was  fond  of  repeating.  The  son  of  Fulk  Nerra  was  Geoffrey  Martel  (d.  1060),  who 
won  Tours  and  Le  Mans,  but  later  lost  the  overlordship  of  the  latter  to  William  the 
Conqueror.  He  founded  the  Trinity  at  Vend6me.  Geoffrey  and  Fulk,  his  two 
nephews,  succeeded  in  turn,  but  Geoffrey  was  kept  imprisoned  in  Chinon  for  almost 
thirty  years  by  his  unnatural  brother  Fulk  Rechin,  or  the  Quarreler,  who  had  all 
the  greed,  subtlety,  and  turbulance  of  his  line,  without  its  genius  for  statesmanship. 
He  is  counted  as  the  first  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages.  (See  Hist,  littir,  de  la  Frane$ 
(Paris,  1750),  vol.  9,  p.  391.)  Fulk  Rechin*s  son  by  the  beautiful  Bertrada  de  Blont- 
fort  (who  deserted  him  for  the  king  of  France)  was  Fulk  V,  who  wedded  the  heiress  of 
Maine.  When  later  Fulk  V  won  a  second  heiress  in  the  East,  he  left  Anjou  and  Maine 
to  his  son  Geoffrey  the  Handsome,  and  reigned  as  king  of  Jerusalem  (d.  1143).  Geoffrey 
(d.  1151),  nicknamed  Plantagenet,  married  to  the  heiress  of  Normandy  and  En^and* 
always  preferred  Le  Mans  to  Angers.  Ilis  son  became  Henry  II  of  England  and  a 
leader  in  Europe  because  of  his  territorial  possessions  on  the  Continent  and  his  ability 
as  a  statesman. 
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flagellated  by  his  own  servitors,  as  he  lamented,  "Lord  be 
merciful  to  a  perjured,  unfaithful  Christian  wandering  far 
from  his  native  land." 

All  over  Anjou,  and  in  Touraine,  Fulk  III  put  up  abbey 
churches  and  castles;  "the  great  builder,"  he  was  called. 
One  day,  from  his  castle  on  the  rock  of  Angers,  his  falcon 
eyes  saw  a  dove  fluttering  over  a  certain  spot  beyond  the 
river,  and  there  he  founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
1O20,  and  his  wife  at  that  period  (he  had  a  succession  of  wives, 
one  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  killed)  founded  a  nunnery 
close  by  to  which  was  once  attached  the  church  of  the  Trinite. 
In  the  XVI  century  St.  Nicholas  was  called  Ronceray,  be- 
cause a  bramble-rose  insisted  on  pushing  its  way  up  through 
the  choir's  pavement."  A  superman  was  Fulk  the  Black, 
highly  dowered  intellectually,  with  enormous  capacity  for 
organization,  but  of  shameless  wickedness,  calculating,  subtle, 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  pursued  his  designs, 
and  of  demoniac  temper — marked  traits  in  his  race  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Vestiges  of  tlie  cathedral  of  Angers  which  rose  after  the  fire 
of  1032,  and  in  which  Urban  II  preached  the  First  Crusade,  are 
in  the  actual  nave,  built  by  Bishop  Ulger^  (1125-49).  He  taught 
in  the  calhe<lral  school,  which  school  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
presi^ni  University  of  Angers.     His  successor,  Bishop  Normand 

'  The  ahbatial  of  St.  NicoIa»-du-RoDccny  is  in  a  lamentable  state;  its  nave  sen*es 
as  a  hull  for  the  Artx  and  Crafts  school,  the  transept's  north  arm  is  a  laundry,  and 
it.H  south  arm  a  roofless  ruin.  The  dome  at  its  crossing  is  without  distinct  pedestal. 
The  nuns  of  this  house  erected  at  the  side  of  their  own  sanctuary,  the  Trinity  church 
for  pari>h  u«>e.  The  pre^nt  admirable  Trinity  was  built  after  a  6re  in  1062.  Its 
chevft  and  transept  are  the  oldest  parts,  and  then  roae  the  nave,  covered  with  First- 
IVriiMl  Angevin  vaults  (c.  1170).  Chapel-like  niches  are  loat  in  the  »hif>lcfM>f  of  the 
walls. 

.\nger5'  ahlmtial  of  St.  Martin  contains  Gallo-Roman,  Merovininiui,  and  CarolinfnAn 
vestlgi^s.  and  parts  of  the  XI.  XII,  and  XV  centuries.  Fulk  Nerra  rebuilt  it  on  return- 
ing fn>ni  one  of  his  pilgrimages.  Over  its  transept-crooing  is  a  dome  modeled  on  the 
one  at  Fonte\Tault.  without  .vparate  pedestal.  The  church  possesses  one  of  the 
earliest  eight -hranth  (i<ithie  vaults  extant;  King  Ren^  added  the  Flamboyant  parts. 
Chanoine  Pinier  at  his  own  exfiense  is  restoring  the  choir  and  transept. 

Couijrh  Arrht^oliy^iqur,  11)10,  vol.  1.  p.  411.  **St.  Martin."  (lianoine  Pinier;  and 
vol.  ^.  f>.  H.  "St.  Nieolas-<lu-Ronoeray,**  ¥..  Lef^\Te-Pon tails. 

'  Hishop  I  Iger  carrietl  ft>rward.  tt)o,  the  episcopal  palace  which  stood  on  V-century 
walb  over  the  Homan  citadel  and  is  connected  with  the  cathedral's  transept,     its 
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de  Doue  (1149-53),  at  his  own  expense,  substituted  for  the 
timber  roof  of  the  new  nave  its  massive  Angevin  vaults. 
When  we  recall  that  only  fifteen  years  earlier  Abbot  Suger, 
who  started  Gothic  architecture  on  its  triumphal  career,  was 
building  the  heavy  diagonals  to  be  seen  in  the  ante-church 
at  St.  Denis,  we  can  understand  what  pioneers  were  the 
builders  of  southwest  France  in  the  use  of  the  cardinal  oigan 
of  the  new  system. 

Angers  Cathedral  continued  building  during  the  final 
years  of  the  XII  century,  under  Bishop  Raoul  de  Beaumont 
(1177-97),  who  erected  the  southern  arm  of  the  transept 
and  added  a  short  choir;  the  city  walls  at  that  period  pre- 
vented the  farther  extension  of  the  apse.  Along  the  west 
fagade,  the  same  prelate  built  a  spacious  porch,  twenty-five 
feet  deep,  which  stood  till  1806,  when,  in  spite  of  episcopal 
protest,  the  civic  authorities  tore  it  down  rather  than  trouble 
to  repair  it.  Sorely  does  the  western  entrance  need  that 
softening  portico.  Angers'  portal  images  are  of  the  same 
archaic  column-statue  type  as  those  at  Chartres'  western  doors, 
and  here,  too,  in  the  tympanum  is  a  Byzantine  Christ  in  an 
elliptical  aureole,  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists. 
Bishop  Raoul  de  Beaumont  came  of  one  of  the  illustrious 
races  of  crusaders,  statesmen,  and  prelates,  the  ancienne 
chevalerie  in  which  France  was  so  prolific  for  centuries.  A 
Xlll-century  Beaumont,  marshal  of  France,  stood  by  Join- 
ville  in  voting  against  the  knight's  return  to  Europe  untU  they 
had  redeemed  their  servitors  from  captivity;  a  XTV-century 
Beaumont  was  instrumental  in  giving  Dauphiny  to  France; 
a  Beamnont  in  the  XVHI  century  was  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  who  warned  the  nation  that  if  it  de-Christianized  itsdlf 
it  would  be  denationalized.  Bishop  Raoul's  nephew,  Guillaume 
de  Beaumont,  became  bishop  of  Angers,  and  in  1236  donated 
land  from  his  garden  for  the  erection  of  the  northern  arm 

ancient  facade  is  the  finest  civic  monument  in  Angers  (1101-49).  The  ground  floor 
was  used  as  a  stable;  over  it  rose  Bishop  Tiger's  synodal  hall,  and  under  the  imften 
was  made  a  library  in  the  XV  century.  Angers  is  exceptionally  rich  in  late-Gothic 
and  Renaissance  mansions.  G.  d*£spinay,  Angers  et  VAnjou  (Angers,  1903);  ikid^ 
Noticci  archM.,  Le»  monuments  (T Angers,  Saumur  et  ses  environs  (Angers,  1875),  H  volt. 
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of  the  transept.  Eight-branch  Plantagenet  vault  sections 
cover  transept  and  choir. 

Tlie  choir  of  Angers  Cathedral  was  extended  after  1274, 
when  permission  was  obtained  from  St.  Louis'  brother,  Charles 
d'Anjou,  to  demolish  part  of  the  city  ramparts.  Heavy 
buttresses  mark  the  junction  of  the  old  part  and  the  new. 
By  the  extension  of  the  eastern  limb  the  church  became  a 
bold  Latin  cross.  Secluded  nooks  in  dim  religious  corners 
are  not  to  be  found  in  these  unaisled  churches  of  southwestern 
France.  In  them  is  no  curving  procession  path,  no  picturesque 
perspective  effects.  Though  they  possess  their  own  quiet 
nobility,  seldom  does  their  grave  reverence  rise  to  sublimity. 
The  exterior  of  Angers  Cathedral  was  made  equally  simple, 
without  radiating  apse  chapels  or  flying  buttresses. 

The  cathedral's  nave  boasts  some  windows  which  were 
donated  before  1180  by  a  generous  canon.  Borders  of  tlie 
St.  Denis  glass  were  repeated  in  them.  The  third  window 
(north),  which  has  an  inimitable  deep  blue  background  and  a 
wide  border,  relates  St.  Catherine's  life;  the  fourth  portrays, 
the  Burial  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  fifth  is  devoted  to  St.  Vincent. 
Probably  local  workers  allied  with  the  St.  Denis  school  matle 
these  lights.  In  the  nave's  southern  wall  is  a  good  Renaissance 
lancet,  transferred  here  from  a  ruined  chftteau.  When  the 
choir  was  completed,  its  windows  were  filled  with  glass  of  the 
Paris  school  a  century  later  than  the  nave's  windows.  The 
transept  roses  art*  Flamboyant  Gothic. 

An^':ers  Cathedral  tops  a  high  hill,  so  that  its  towers  are 
landmarks,  visible  for  thirty  miles  around.  Its  west  facade 
has  been  so  reconstructed  that  it  now  presents  the  ungainly 
proportions  of  the  church  fronts  in  Hanover  and  Brunswick. 
After  a  fire, in  1516, when  the  towers  were  renewed,stone  spires 
were  added  by  the  well-known  Flamboyant  Gothic  master, 
Rouland  Le  Roux,  who  elaborated  the  frontispiece  of  Rouen 
CathiHlral.  Then,  in  1533,  a  third  tower  was  built  between  the 
original  two.  One  of  its  walls  rested  on  the  west  facade,  but 
the  otiier  three  have  mere  arches  for  foundations,  so  that  the 
tower  hangs  in  space,  as  it  were,  the  kind  of  feat  applauded 
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by  the  tourist  guide,  but  which  the  true  lover  of  structural 
sincerity  can  dispense  with.  Jean  de  I'Espine,  a  local  master  of 
whom  Angers  is  proud,  designed  the  curious  central  tower,  and 
two  sculptors  who  had  worked  on  groups  at  Solesmes  made  the 
fagades  eight  warrior  images  which  have  been  restored. 

Scarcely  was  Angers  Cathedral  newly  dressed  when  came 
the  tragic  year  1562,  to  wreck  the  gathered  treasures  of 
generations.  The  Huguenots  broke  into  the  transept  from 
the  bishop's  garden — and  ever  since  that  door  has  been  walled 
up  in  disgrace.  For  a  fortnight  they  intrenched  themselves 
in  the  church,  looting  its  treasures,  destroying  tombs  and 
images.  More  than  a  hundred  splendid  tombs  lined  the 
walls  of  the  church.  The  neo-classic  canons  of  the  XVII 
and  XVIH  centuries  lost  so  entirely  the  comprehension  of 
the  national  art  that  they  sent  priceless  bronze  tombs  to  the 
smelting  pot,  even  that  of  Bishop  Raoul  de  Beaumont,  the 
builder.  A  silver-gilt  altar  given  by  Bishop  Normand  de 
Doue  who  spanned  the  nave  with  its  vaults  of  magnificent 
proportions,  was  sold,  as  was  another  altar,  the  gift  of  Bishop 
Guillaume  de  Beaumont,  and  with  the  proceeds  was  erected 
the  pseudo-classic  baldaquin  over  the  high  altar.  They  did 
away  with  the  lower  panels  of  the  precious  XH-centuiy 
windows  in  order  that  a  new  metal  balustrade  might  show  to 
better  effect.  In  a  final  attack  of  bon  gouty  those  worthy 
canons  proceeded  to  whitewash  the  entire  inside  of  the  cathe- 
dral, including  the  tombs  and  statues.  The  Revolution 
broke  up  the  elaborate  funereal  monument  of  good  King 
Rene,  on  which  several  generations  had  worked;  Jacques 
Morel,  who  sculptured  the  Souvigny  sarcophagus,  was  putting 
final  touches  to  it  when  he  died  in  Angers  in  1453.  For  years 
after  1793  its  chiseled  stones  were  used  by  the  city's  masons 
to  adorn  chimney  pieces  in  civilians'  houses. 

Anjou,  after  returning  to  the  French  crown  in  the  XTV 
century,  was  again  given  as  an  appanage  to  a  king's  son,  to 
Louis,^  son  of  Jean  le  Bon,  and  brother  of  those  art-loving 

^  The  first  line  of  Anjou*s  counts  came  to  an  end  when  John  Lackland  did  awiy 
with  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany.    The  region  of  the  Loire  became  then  most 
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Valois  princes,  Charles  V  and  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Bur- 
gundy. Loiris  I  d'Anjou  had  made  for  his  palace  chapel  at 
Angers,  in  1378,  some  tapestries  telling  the  Apocalj-pse  won- 
ders. His  grandson,  good  King  Ren6,  presented  them  to  the 
cathedral,  where  first  they  were  hung  for  a  visit  of  Louis  XI. 
In  the  days  when  the  cathedral  walls  were  being  whitewashed 
those  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  textile  art,  made  by 
Parisian  weavers  after  Flemish  models — and  the  oldest- 
dated  tapestries  extant — were  put  up  for  sale,  but,  not  finding 
a  purchaser,  were  used  to  cover  greenhouses  and  to  line  stables. 
Wlien  in  1843  the  bishop  of  Angers  was  able  to  rescue  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  was  mocked  for  his  taste 
for  rubbish.  Three  hundred  francs  was  all  he  paid  for  over 
sixty  sections  of  the  embroidery,  and  when  one  section  was 
recently  loaned  to  the  exhibition  at  Ghent  it  was  insured  for 
forty  thousand  dollars. 

Louis  II  d'Anjou  married  Yolande  of  Aragon,  a  statesman- 
like woman  of  sound  character  and  good  taste,  and  together 
they  built  the  pavilion  that  stands  within  the  fortress  inclo- 
sure,  and  the  chapel  adjoining  it  (finished  in  1411),  whose 
bombc  vaults  are  carried  on  ribs  of  prismatic  profile.  Yolande's 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Rene,  ruled  Anjou.  The  claims  of 
Louis  XI  to  the  duchy  caused  his  uncle.  King  Rene,  to  spend 
his  latter  years  in  Provence,  but  never  did  he  forget  his  birth- 
place, and  to  Angers  Cathedral  he  sent  the  green  marble 
Roman  bath  mounted  on  lions,  now  used  as  a  holy-water 
font.  Rene  wrote  poems  and  plays,  composed  church  music, 
paintiHl  and  illuminated,  and  throughout  a  long  life  of  mis- 
fortunes provc*d  himself  a  loyal  knight  and  Christian  phi- 
losopher. Shortly  after  his  death  Anjou  returned  to  the 
French  crown. 

willingly  a  part  of  Phillipc-Augtiste's  royal  domain.  Anjou  was  givra  as  an  appanaicr 
to  St.  Ixjuis'  brothor  Charles  d'Anjou,  who!»e  first  wife  brought  him  Provence,  and 
who  by  invitation  and  conquest  tiecame  king  of  Uie  Two  Sicilies.  His  son,  Charles 
II.  built  the  church  of  St.  Maximin  in  Prox^ence.  He  left  only  one  daughter,  who 
niarricil  the  Count  of  Valoi-H,  like  herself  of  St.  Louis'  direct  line.  Tlie  son  of  that 
union  niount(Hl  the  French  throne  as  Philip  \^.  It  was  his  son.  Jean  le  Don.  mho 
attain  dcta(  )ic<l  .\njou  from  the  F*rench  crown  for  his  son  Louis,  who  began  the  short- 
liveti  third  hue  uf  Angvviu  princes. 
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The  ramparts  within  whose  somber  walls  was  the  palace^ 
of  the  counts  and  dukes  of  Anjou's  three  lines  of  rulers,  was 
constructed  by  St.  Louis,  from  1SS8  to  1S38,  though  begun 
by  his  grandfather,  Philippe-Auguste.  For  the  precincts 
of  his  huge  fortress  St.  Louis  was  compelled  to  take  lands 
from  the  congregation  of  Toussaint.  With  the  compensa- 
tion money  the  religious  rebuilt  their  church  and  roofed  it 
with  a  Plantagenet  Gothic  vault  of  the  elaborate  final  phase 
of  the  regional  school.  The  interlocking  ribs  had  three  lines 
of  keystones,  like  the  vault  of  Airvault  (Deux-S^vres). 

Toussaint  had  been  founded  in  the  XI  century  by  a  pious 
canon,  as  a  refuge  for  the  poor  and  stricken,  and  the  duty  of 
its  clergy  was  to  visit  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead.  That 
every  forlorn  soul  might  feel  under  the  protection  of  his  own 
chosen  patron  saint,  the  name  All  Saints  was  chosen.  The 
Revolution  suppressed  the  asylum  of  charity  and  in  1815 
Prussian  cavalry  were  stabled  in  the  n^lected  church.  The 
roofless  nave  now  serves  as  an  archaeological  musemn.  The 
vaults  of  the  choir  were  made  early  in  the  XVUI  century  on 
the  same  model  as  the  nave's  XIH-century  Plantagenet  roof. 

The  fortress  built  by  St.  Louis  on  the  Toussaint  property 
was  saved  from  demolition  by  the  seneschal  of  Anjou,  who, 
when  Henry  Hi's  orders  came  to  destroy  the  ramparts,  had 
the  tact  to  proceed  in  so  leisurely  a  fashion  that  after  seven 
years,  when  he  was  able  to  get  the  order  revoked,  little  more 
was  destroyed  than  the  upper  stories  of  the  towers.  A  kneeling 
image  of  that  truly  patriotic  seneschal,  Donadieu  de  Puycharic, 
is  now  in  the  museum  installed  in  the  XU-century  hospital 
of  St.  Jean. 

That  hospital  of  St.  Jean  was  begun  by  another  enlightened 
seneschal  of  Anjou,  but  before  long  (c.  1180)  Henry  Plantagenet 

^  That  a  portion  of  Angers*  palace  walls  dates  from  Gallo-Roman  times  is  indioted 
by  the  courses  of  brick  in  the  small  stones.  When  such  brick  courses  alternate  with 
big  material,  the  work  was  done  after  1000.  Of  the  red  flint-stone  casUe  built  by 
Fulk  Nerra  only  fragments  remain.  A  fire  in  1132  and  later  disasters  wiped  out 
the  counts*  residence,  to  which  Henry  Plantagenet  had  added.  L.  de  Farcy,  "La 
chapelle  du  chAteau  d* Angers,**  in  Revue  de  Vart  chrHien^  1902;  Henri  Renf,  Le  oMImm 
d* Angers  (Angers,  1908);  H.  Havard,  ^.,  La  France  artistique  ei  monumenial,  vol. 
i,  "Angers,**  H.  Jouin. 
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undertook  to  finish  and  endow  it,  some  say  to  expiate  the 
assassination  of  St.  Thomas  Becket.  The  oldest  parts  of  St. 
John*s  establishment  are  the  granary  and  the  north  and  east 
corridors  of  the  cloister;  the  latter's  south  gallery  was  built 
(1538)  by  Angers*  local  architect,  Jean  de  TEspine.  The 
hospital  hall  was  undertaken  between  1174  and  II889  and 
at  first  was  roofed  in  wood. 

Shortly  after  HOO  the  Knights  of  St.  John  Hospitaller  of 
Jerusalem  were  put  in  charge  of  Angers  hospital,  and  governed 
it  till  1234.  During  their  occupancy  the  hall  was  covered  by 
its  twenty-four  small  cuplike  sections,  each  of  which  is  carried 
on  four  slender  ribs.  The  effect  of  the  three  aisles  of  little 
bombs  vaults  is  alluring.  The  slender  torus  usually  dis- 
tinguished the  eight-branch  Plantagenet  type,  and  its  use 
here  for  simple  diagonals  is  an  exception.  The  chapel  attached 
to  the  hospital  was  also  built  in  two  campaigns;  over  part 
of  it  was  employed  the  eight-rib  vault,  while  portions  were 
roofed  in  the  more  complicated  Plantagenet  way. 

The  singular  grace  of  St.  Jean*s  hospital  hall,  with  its 
slender  columns  and  multiple  little  coupoliformes  vaults,  in- 
spired the  small  choir  of  St.  Serge,  which  many  hold  to  be 
the  most  exquisite  example  of  Plantagenet  Gothic.  The 
church  *  once  formed  part  of  an  ancient  Benedictine  monastery 
named  for  the  pope,  who  had  instituted  the  triple  chanting 
of  the  Agnus  Dei  in  the  Mass.  Hitherto  the  Angevin  masonry 
roof  had  been  applied  to  churches  without  side  aisles.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  cupola  church  had  been  adhered  to.  The 
Plantagenet  architects  now  began  to  copy  another  regional 
model,  Poi ton's  Romanesque  church,  whose  side  aisles  were 
almost  as  high  as  the  principal  span  they  buttressed;  hence 
the  light  came  entirely  from  the  lateral  corridors.  One  roof 
covered  all. 


^  The  tukv^  of  St.  Serge  is  a  mediocre  XV-century  ttructure.  In  iU  trameiit  wmDt 
are  vestiges  of  earlier  churches;  the  cordons  of  brick  in  the  stonework  date  from 
(^arolingian  times.  Congrh  Arrhfoioffique,  1871  and  1910;  V.  Godard-Faultier, 
"  I.e  chcpur  de  St.  Serge  k  Angers,**  in  BulUHn  Monumental,  1860»  vol.  9i;  J.  Denaia. 
*'  llistoire  et  description  de  Tfglise  St.  Serge  k  Angers.**  in  Vinreniaire  des  fieke9m§ 
ifart  de  la  France,  vol.  4,  p.  iO,  Pro\'ince,  monuments  religiciiz  (Puis,  Plon). 
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Poitiers  Cathedral  was  among  the  first  to  use  Poitou's  pre- 
Gothic  plan  in  Plantagenet  architecture.  The  choir  of  St. 
Serge  developed  the  same  idea  in  its  own  small,  gracious 
way.  No  doubt  the  harmonious  efiFect  obtained  in  St.  John's 
hospital  by  the  three  aisles  of  bombS  vaults  inspired  the 
architect  of  St.  Serge,  who  built  his  choir,  from  1220  to  1225. 
Six  fragile-looking  columns,  thirty  feet  in  height,  support 
with  ease  the  twelve  little  Plantagenet  vaults,  which  are  of 
the  eight-branch  type,  with  elaborate  keystones,  and  minute 
figures  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  and  the  framing  arches. 
At  the  choir's  square  eastern  end  the  ribs  ramify  considerably 
around  the  windows.  It  is  impossible  to  say  wherein  lies  the 
witchery  of  this  small  monument — all  elegance  and  lightness. 
Some  call  it  Saracenic  because  of  its  exotic  loveliness.  Its 
science  of  construction  is  perfect.  Certainly  some  individual 
genius  designed  it. 

SAUMUR 1 

L'ancienne  Grand'  Rue  de  Saumur  ...  la  rue  montueuse  qui  mdne  au 
chdteau,  obscure  en  quelques  endroits,  remarquable  par  la  sonority  de  son 
petit  pav6  cailloutcux,  tou jours  proprc  ct  see  ...  la  paix  de  ses  maisons 
inp6n6trables,  noirs,  et  silencieuses — I'histoire  de  France  est  Ul»  tout 
entidre. — Balzac,  Euginie  Grandet  (whose  scene  is  Saumur). 

Close  by  Angers  lies  Saumur  on  the  Loire,  "well-loved, 
well-set  city."  It  comprises,  with  its  environs,  another  center 
for  the  study  of  Plantagenet  Gothic.  The  town  is  topped 
by  its  castle,  now  in  main  part  of  the  XIV  century.  In  its 
former  great  hall,  built  by  Henry  Plantagenet,  took  place, 
in  1241,  that  celebrated  fete  called  the  Non-PareiUe  which 
Joinville  has  described.    His  memory  of  it  was  so  fresh,  after 

^  Congrh  Archcologique,  1862  and  1910;  Prosper  Merimee,  Notci  d*un  voyage  dans 
rOuest  de  la  France  (Paris,  1836),  pp.  345-358;  G.  d'Espinay,  Noticei  archSologiques, 
I.C.S  monuments  (T Angers,  Saumur  ct  ses  environs  (Angers,  1875),  2  vols.;  C^lestin  Port, 
"  Lt^s  stalles  ct  les  tai)issenes  de  St.  Pierre  de  Saumur,**  in  Revue  des  SociHU  tataniei, 
18C8,  p.  278;  ibid.,  Dictionnaire  historiquc,  gdographigue,  ct  biographique  de  Maine^t- 
Loire  (Paris  and  Angers,  1874-78).  3  vols.;  V.  Godard-Faultrier,  MonumenU  aniiquee 
dr  rAtijou,  arrondissement  de  Saumur  (Angers,  1863);  Jules  Juiffrey,  "  Tapisserie  du 
XV*^  .siwle  h  lYglise  Notre  Darae-de-Xantilly  k  Saumur,*'  in  Revue  de  Fart  anrien  H 
moderne,  1897,  vol.  4,  p.  75;  Eugene  Mllntz,  Jules  Juiffrey,  Alex.  Pinchart,  Hisioin 
gencrale  de  la  tapisserie  (Paris,  1879-84),  3  vols. 
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sixty  years,  that  he  could  tell  the  color  of  Louis  IX*s  robe 
and  surcoat;  perhaps  it  was  the  first  time  that  Joinville  saw 
the  saint-king  who  was  to  become  his  closest  friend.  He  was 
not  yet  twenty  when  he  accompanied  his  suzerain  of  Cham- 
pagne, Thibaut  IV,  the  maker  of  songs,  to  the  feast  held  in 
Saumur  chateau  for  the  knighting  of  Alphonse  of  Poitiers, 
the  king's  brother. 

The  bodyguard  of  St.  Louis  were  a  Bourbon,  a  Coucy,  and 
a  Beaujeu,  behind  whom  stood  ranged  a  host  of  barons  and 
knights  in  silk  and  cloth  of  gold.  The  future  king  of  Portugal 
and  a  prince  from  Thuringia,  the  son  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  waited  on  the  tabic  of  the  queen-mother,  Blanche 
of  Caiitile,  who,  when  she  heard  the  name  of  the  princeling 
from  beyond  the  Rhine,  called  him  to  her  side  and  placed  a 
kiss  upon  his  brow,  since  there,  she  said,  his  saintly  mother 
must  often  have  blessed  him.  Jealous  passions,  too,  burned 
!)ehind  the  glitter  and  show.  Isabelle  of  Angoul^me,  the 
widow  of  John  Lackland,  married  now  to  a  Lusignan  who  had 
to  render  homage  to  his  new  suzerain,  cried  out,  imperiously, 
**Ani  I  a  waiting  woman  that  I  should  stand  while  they  sit 
at  ease?"  and  she  proceeded  to  stir  up  war. 

Below  the  castle  of  Saumur  lies  tlie  Xll-century  unaisled 
church  of  St.  Pierre,  whose  masonrj'  roof  belongs  to  different 
phases  of  Angevin  Gothic.  Over  the  transept-crossing  is  a 
ribbed  cupola  without  distinct  pedestal,  inspired  evidently 
by  the  small  unribbed  cupola  of  Fontevrault's  crossing.  The 
stones  are  laid  in  horizontal  concentric  courses  like  a  true 
dome.  Though  archaic  in  structure,  St.  Pierre's  croisie  is  of 
skilltNl  execution.    It  belongs  to  the  last  third  of  the  XII  centurj'. 

Over  the  choir  and  transept  are  the  heavy  diagonals  of 
the  First  Period  of  the  Plantagenet  development,  and  the 
nave's  vault  stx^tions  are  carried  on  the  eight  branches  of  the 
Stxoiid  Period.  Powerful  transverse  arches  separate  the  wide, 
scjuare  bays,  and  against  the  inclosure  walls  are  other  strong 
arches  beneatli  the  windows.  The  walls  of  St.  Pierre's  choir 
are  not  parallel,  but  draw  closer  together  at  the  eastern  end, 
fiu    undoubtedly  tliere  was  much  intentional  asymmetry  in 
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mediieval  monuments.  The  Flamboyant  day  gave  to  St. 
Pierre  its  weli-carved  clioir  stalls  and  some  exquisitely  toned 
Flemish  tapestries  executed  by  local  weavers. 

Other  superb  tapestries  adorn  Notre  Dame-de-Nantilly,  a 
church  patronized  by  Louis  XI,  who  added  to  it  the  south 
aisle  and  a  Flamboyant  oratory.  The  body  of  the  edifice 
belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  XH  century;  its  barrel  vault 
is  braced  by  slightly  pointed  transverse  arches.  At  the 
transept-crossing  is  a  ribbed  cupola,  without  distinct  pedestal* 
like  that  of  St.  Pierre.  Against  the  fourth  pier,  to  the  south, 
is  the  epitaph  which  good  King  Ren4  himself  composed  and 
set  up  because  of  his  affection  for  his  old  nurse.  Dame  Tiphaine, 
for  whose  soul  he  begs  a  paternoster  of  all  who  pass  by. 
Against  the  fifth  pier  is  the  Limousin  enamel  crozier  of  the 
archbishop  of  Tyr,  keeper  of  the  seal  for  St.  Louis,  who  was 
buried  here  in  his  native  city  in  1266. 

Behind  the  Gothic  Town  Hall  is  the  now  unused  chapel  of 
St.  Jean,  a  small  example  of  the  Third  Period  of  Angevin 
architecture,  when  ribs  branched  considerably;  in  the  square 
chevet  tliey  ramify  to  the  number  of  twenty. 

A  mile  down  the  river  lies  what  is  left  of  St.  Florent-Ies- 
Saumur '  re-established  by  Fulk  Nerra  when  he  conquered 

'  Prom  Saumur,  clgliL  miles  down  the  Loire,  can  be  visited  the  msgniGcent  Roman- 
esque church  at  Cunaull,  XI  and  XII  centuries.  It  has  noticeable  capitals,  muni 
paintings,  and  Plantagenet  vaults  with  sculptured  keystones  and  figurines.  Two 
miles  below  it  lies  Grnnes.  whose  church  has  A^ge^■in  vaults  of  the  First  Period.  To 
be  reached,  via  Doue-la-Fontaine.  are  both  Puy-Notre-Dame  and  Asnieres,  the  latter 
called  "the  most  beautirul  ruin  in  Anjou."  Its  square^nded  XIII.cetitury  cboir 
resembles  St.  Serge's.  Slender  pillars  divide  that  wide  chevet  into  three  aiilea  of  eqiul 
height,  composing  one  of  the  most  graceful  specimens  of  the  school's  Third  Period. 
fhte  arm  of  the  transept  has  heavy  diagonals  of  the  first  phase,  and  over  the  other 
are  the  eight-branch  t>-pe.  The  Huguenots  wredced  .\sni^s  in  1569.  The  pment 
nave  is  a  restitution.     A  society  of  artists  saved  the  choir  and  transept  from  dcmolitton. 

The  abbalial  of  Puy-Nolre-Dame  is  very  beautiful.  Heavy  diagonals  of  the  Pint 
Period  cover  the  transept's  south  arm:  eight-branch  vaulls  cover  the  nave  and  the 
transept's  north  limb:  over  the  choir,  which  resembles  St.  Jean's  chevet  at  Saumur. 
is  a  much-ramified  Plantagenet  vault.  The  lofly  side  aisles  and  clustered  piers  make 
this  interior  one  of  the  best  of  Xllt-cenlury  .Angevin  works  extant.  At  St.  GennMn- 
sui^Vienne  (Indre-et-Loirc),  two  miles  from  Candes.  the  choir  has  the  complicated 
multiple-ribbed  vault  of  tlie  Third  Period,  with  three  lines  of  keystooea. 
•  Congrit  Arehlotogiqur.  1910.  p.  128.  Cunaull  and  Gennes:  p.  05,  Puy-Notre-Dame 
and  Asnieres;  E.  de  Loriere.  "Asnieres-sur-Vcgre,"  in  ibruc  hut.  ri  ardiM.  du  Maint, 
1901,  p.  9JS. 
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Saumur  in  1026.  Its  narthex,  now  the  chapel  of  a  nuns' 
community,  shows  one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  the  Plantagenet 
vault  of  eight  branches  (1170-1200).  At  St.  Florent  was 
living  the  daughter  of  the  exiled  poet-duke  of  Orleans,  with 
her  young  husband,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  when  one  day  in 
1429  word  came  that  at  Chinon,  near  by,  where  Charles  VII 
was  staying,  had  arrived  an  inspired  maid,  and  young 
d'Alen^on,  soon  to  be  Jeanne  d'Arc's  lieutenant — her  gentil 
due — galloped  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire  to  see  the  wonder. 
So  delighted  was  he  w*ith  Jeanne's  management  of  spear  and 
horse  that  he  presented  her  with  a  palfrey,  and  she  came  to 
St.  Florenl-les-Saumur  for  a  four  days'  visit  to  his  duchess, 
promising  '  that  anxious  young  wife  that  she  would  bring 
back  her  husband  safe  and  sound. 

Fontevrault's  abbatial,  where  culminated  the  art  of  the 
cupola  church,  is  the  chief  excursion  to  be  made  from  Saumur. 
It  can  be  reached  by  a  ten-mile  trolley  ride.  Only  three 
miles  from  Fontevrault,  and  a  pleasant  cross-country  walk 
from  it,  is  the  beautiful  Plantagenet  Gothic  church  of  St. 
Martin,  at  Candes,'  crowned  with  battlements,  on  the  high- 
land aljove  the  confluence  of  the  Vienne  and  the  Loire.     In 


^  At  the  battle  of  Jarg«au,  Jemnne  reminded  the  duke  ol  her  promiie.  D'Alcncon 
himisclf  has  related  the  episode:  **Je  lu\fi$  oh^ertrr  que  cHaii  aUer  fnen  rUe  en  besoifn4 
que  d*attaquer  n  prompUment:  *So}fet  sans  erainte,*  me  dii-riie,  *Ckeurt  est  boniu  quamd 
i7  piait  a  Dieu,  U  faut  besoignrr  quand  e'esi  $a  woionti:  agiMtex,  Dieu  agira!  Ah^  ffentU 
due,'  me  dit-eUe  quelques  irutanU  aprh,  *aurau^u  peurf  Se  $aii-tu  pasquefai  promts 
a  tafemme  de  te  ramener  tain  et  taufY'  '*  AUs,  for  the  deterioratioo  of  character  brought 
about  in  those  troubled  years  of  foreign  in\'asion  and  misrule:  Jeanne's  §fntU  due 
was  later  to  plot  with  the  KnglUh  and  to  be  impeached. 

At  (liinon  art*  s|>ecimens  of  Plantagenet  Gothic  {BHlleiin  Monumenial,  1809).  In 
the  Loire-et-Clier  department  are  Home  fourteen  churches  ol  the  school.  The  other 
Plantafcrnet  monuments  usually  seen  by  the  tra\*eler  bdore  his  arrival  in  Angou  are 
the  (Mght-branch  vaults  at  Vend6me,  in  the  transept  of  the  Trtnit^;  the  vault  under 
the  northwest  tower  of  Tours  Cathedral:  and  in  Le  Mans,  the  cathedral  nave  and 
the  rhur(*h  of  the  Couture.  \i  Mouliheme  (Seine-et-Loire)  every  type  of  the  Plan- 
tagt'oct  development  is  present. 

Congrh  ArchhUogique,  1910.  vol.  1,  p.  190.  **St.  Flomit-lc»-Saumur/'  Andr^  Rhein: 
vol.  i.  "  Les  voOtes  de  1  egli.<ie  de  Mouliheme,"  Andr^  Rhein:  p.  i47,  **Les  tnfluencea 
angevini^  sur  les  eglises  gothiques  du  Blesois  et  du  Vend6iDois.**  P.  Lewur. 

^Congret  ATchhUogique.  1910.  p.  SS.  Andr^  Rhein*  on  Candes:  Abb4  Bourafa^, 
"Notice  hUtorique  et  archfoiogique  sur  T^ise  de  Candes,**  in  if/motrrs  de  la  Soe. 
arehhU.  de  Touraine,  IS45,  p.  141;  Suppligeon,  Soiites  sur  Ui  riiU  ti  la  cotf^ftalr  de 
Candet  (Tours.  1885). 
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the  ancient  abbey  here  St.  Martin  died  as  the  IV  century 
closed.  A  chapel  to  the  north  of  the  choir  marks  the  site 
of  his  cell,  and  its  window  recalls  the  pious  piracy  of  his  loyal 
parishioners  of  Tours,  who  claimed  his  body  for  burial,  but 
who,  knowing  that  Candes  would  not  give  it  up,  came  by 
night  and  stole  it  away;  and  quite  rightly  they  had  judged, 
for  when,,  centuries  later,  the  Northmen  invasions  forced 
Tours  to  send  its  great  relic  for  safe-keeping  to  Auxerre,  it 
took  an  army  of  six  thousand  men  to  get  it  back. 

The  present  choir  of  St.  Martin's  at  Candes  was  built  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  XII  century  (c.  1180).  Fifty  years 
later  rose  the  nave,  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
examples  of  Plantagenet  Gothic  architecture,  its  model,  not 
the  unaisled  cupola-church,  but  the  Romanesque  church  of 
Poitou,  whose  side  aisles  are  so  high  that  their  lancets  are 
the  only  lighting  of  the  edifice.  St.  Martin's  hall-like  interior 
of  three  spacious  aisles  is  inundated  with  light.  The  well- 
proportioned  clustered  piers  rising  from  pavement  to  vault- 
springing  are  placed  considerably  out  of  alignment,  and  in 
a  niunber  of  other  arrangements  the  architect  here  followed 
his  personal  bent.  In  the  western  porch  the  ribs  of  several 
Plantagenet  vault  sections  fall  on  a  central  pillar. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  POITIERS  ^ 

Vexilla  Regis  prodeunl  Abroad  the  regal  banners  fly 

Fidget  Crucis  mysterium  And  bear  the  mystic  Cross  on  high. 

Qua  vita  mortem  pertulit  That  Cross  whereon  Life  suffered  Death 

Et  morte  vitam  protulit.  And  gave  us  Life  with  dying  breath. 

^Congrh  ArchSologique,  1843,  1884,  and  1903,  "Poitiers,"  Andr6  Rhein;  H.  L. 
de  la  Mauvinicre,  Poitiers  ct  Angouleme  (Collection,  Villcs  d*art  c^I^bres).  (Paris* 
II.  Laurens,  1908);  Abb^  Aubcr,  Histoire  de  la  cathSdrale  de  Poitiers  (Poitien,  1&I9)» 
i  vols.;  ibid.,  Histoire  civile,  rclig,  ct  Utthaire  du  Poitou  (Poitiers,  1856),  8  vols.;  J. 
Berthele,  Rcchcrches  pour  scrvir  a  C histoire  des  arts  en  Poitou;  Alfred  Richard,  HiHoire 
des  comtvs  du  Poitou,  7ii8-U0k  (Paris,  Picard  et  fils,  1903),  2  vols.;  Dreux-Dundier, 
Histoire  litteraire  du  Poitou;  Alexis  Forcl,  Voyage  au  pays  des  sculpleurs  romanM 
(Paris  and  Geneva.  1913),  i2  vols.;  Raynouard,  Choix  des  poisies  originates  des  iroyhct- 
dours  (Paris.  Didot,  1810),  vol.  5,  "Richard  Coeur-de-Lion";  R.  P.  Largent,  5<. 
IlUaire  dc  Poitiers  (Collection,  Les  Saints),  (Paris,  Lecoffre);  J.  Robuchon,  PaysageM 
et  monuments  du  Poitou  (Paris,  1890-1903),  folio;  (on  Poitiers,  Mgr.  Barbier  de 
Montault);  lienj.  Fillon,  Poitou  et  Vendee;  A.  J.  de  II.  Bushnell,  Storied  Windowt 
(New  York.  Macmillan  Company,  1914);  Boissonnade,  Le  Poitou  (CoUecUon,  Let 
regions  de  la  France),  (Paris,  Cerf,  1920). 
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ImpUta  tunl  qua  eoneinU  That  which  the  prophet-king  of  old         ^ 

Diwid  fiddi  carmine,  Hatli  in  myiterious  vene  foretoM 

Dieendo  naiumibui  Ii  now  accomplished  whilst  we  aee 

Regnamt  a  Ugno  DeuM.  God  ruling  nations  from  a  TVee. 

— FbBruNATUB.  bishop  of  Poitiers  (590-607).^ 

The  noblest  Gothic  monument  due  to  Henry  Plantagenet 
and  Alienor  of  Aquitaine  is  the  cathedral  church  at  Poitiers, 
founded  by  them  in  1162  about  the  same  time  that»  in  Parist 
Louis  Vn  witnessed  the  Ujring  of  the  comer  stone  for  a  new 
chief  church  in  his  capital.  Never  were  contemporary  edifices 
more  unlike  in  their  form  and  their  informing  spirit.  In 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris  breathes  the  struggle  of  human  existence 
and  that  Christian  resignation  voiced  by  the  XHI-century 
Franciscan  in  the  Dies  Ins.  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  at  Poitiers 
rings  with  Christian  ]oy»  with  the  triumphal  strains  of  the 
hj-mn  composed  by  its  Vl-century  bishop  for  the  arrival  from 
Constantinople  of  the  True  Cross  relic.  From  the  hour  that 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  city  marched  forth  with  banners 
flying  to  meet  the  Cross,  Poitiers  has  held  it  to  be  a  tree  of 
royal  honor,  not  of  pathetic  agony.  Her  greatest  bishop, 
St.  Hilary,  was  western  Christendom's  champion  for  the 
Son*s  divinity  when  the  Arian  heresy  attacked  it.  Clovis 
defeated  the  Arian  Visigoths  at  Poitiers  in  508;  Charles 
Martel  checked  the  Mohanmiedans  at  Poitiers  in  732. 

A  city*8  spiritual  history  speaks  by  its  monuments.  In 
the  high  place  of  honor  in  Poitiers'  cathedral  of  St.  Peter* 
hangs  a  gleaming  canticle  of  translucent  mosaic,  a  window 
which  many  hold  to  be  the  finest  in  the  worid.  It  celebrates 
ri(Mi  ruling  nations  from  a  tree.    It  is  a  passion  and  a 


^  The  I'exiUa  regit  prodeuni  hymn  ii  tung  on  Good  FHdigr  wiwa  Uie  Blwwid  Smam^ 
mcnt  is  cmrried  from  the  Rcpoatory  to  the  mAin  altAr,  and  mi  a  veqwr  hjinii  fron  Uie 
Saturday  before  Pauioo  Sunday  to  Maundy  Thunday.  It  haa  alio  been  iaoorporated 
in  the  Roman  Breviary  for  feasts  of  the  Ho|y  Crms.  There  have  been  a  host  of 
transUationn.  In  hb  Medietal  Hffmus  amd  5cfiimef«»  l4»idon,  lSiS»  Dr.  J.  M.  Naale 
thus  rendered  the  first  quatrain: 

'The  royal  banners  forward  fo. 
The  cross  shines  forth  with  o^ystic  glow. 
Where  He  in  flesh,  ov  flesh  Who  made» 
Our  sentmcB  bore,  ov  imanoi  paid.** 
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an  agony  and  an  apotheosis.  Eight  centuries  divide  the 
inspiration  of  the  Crucifixion  window  from  St.  Hilary's  strug- 
gle with  Arianism,  six  centuries  from  the  canticle  of  Bishop 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  but  Hilary's  affirmation  and  the 
rejoicing  of  Fortunatus  live  in  it,  and  through  it  have  been 
passed  on  to  us. 

Poitiers  Cathedral  is  a  spacious  hall-church  illuminated  by 
large  lancets  that  seem  to  be  chanting  Alleluias,  yet  whose 
piety  is  plain  and  robust.  It  is  a  church  loyal  to  indigenous 
art  traditions,  yet  blending  those  sober  Romanesque  inherit* 
ances  of  Poitou  with  the  delicate  grace  of  Plantagenet  Gothic. 
Its  loveliness  is  severe,  its  slendemess  is  sturdy.  St.  Peter's 
both  imposes  and  allures. 

Poitiers  was  the  cradle  of  Alienor  of  Aquitaine's  brilliant 
and  debonaire  line  of  troubadours,  crusaders,  and  church 
builders.  Charlemagne  gave  them  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Aquitaine  for  their  services  against  Islam.  The  first  warrior 
duke  died  a  hermit  at  St.  Guilhem-le-Desert,  which  became  a 
Midi  pilgrim  shrine  where,  in  the  Gothic  dawn,  appeared  a 
very  early  use  of  diagonals,  profiled  like  those  of  the  Be-de- 
France.  A  duke  of  Aquitaine  founded  Cluny,  the  greatest 
building  energy  of  the  ages.  Another  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Guillaumes  aided  Bishop  Fulbert  to  build  Chartres,  and,  when 
fire  wiped  out  Poitiers  Cathedral,  reconstructed  it  in  Roman- 
esque form.  Guillaume  VIII  and  Guillaume  IX  built  at 
Bordeaux  the  churches  of  Ste.  Croix,  St.  Seurin,  and  St.  Andr£. 
In  Poitiers  they  raised  anew  Notre  Dame-la-Grande  and 
St.  Hilaire,  and  founded  Montiemeuf,^  blessed  by  Urban  II 
in  1096.  Alienor's  grandfather,  Guillaume  IX,  the  first-known 
troubadour,  especially  favored  Fontevrault.    Her  father  was 

*  Montiemeuf  was  founded  in  1078  by  Guillaume  VIII  (d.  1086).  Only  d^t  of 
the  nave's  eleven  bays  remain.  The  chevet  was  rebuilt  in  the  XIV  century.  The 
abbey  was  sacked  in  1562.  St.  Porchaire*s  tower  is  all  that  remains  of  an  Xl-oentiuy 
church,  a  contemporary  of  Notre  Dame-la-Grande  and  Montiemeuf.  It  was  to  be 
destroyed  in  1843,  but  luckily  some  visiting  archonlogists  saved  it.  From  St.  For- 
chaire*s  belfry  rang  the  summonses  of  Poitiers  University.  De  Cherge,  "Bilmoire 
historique  sur  Tabbaye  de  Montiemeuf  de  Poitiers,**  in  MSm,  de  la  Soc.  des  anftgnaunra 
de  V Quest,  1844;  Deux  HudianU  de  VUniverntS  de  Poitiers,  Francis  Bacon  et  RcnS 
Descartes,  1867,  p.  65. 
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that  Guillaume  X,  with  the  appetites  of  eight  men,  an  open 
hoa-ster  of  his  crimes,  whom  it  took  St.  Bernard  to  beat  to 
his  knees  in  penitence,  after  which  he  passed  out  of  history 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity  as  pilgrim  to  Compostela. 

With  the  art  of  the  builder  Alienor's  own  links  were  multiple. 
Wlien  Bishop  Geoffrey  de  Lfeves  took  charge  of  her  as  a  young 
bride  in  Bordeaux,  he  was  raising  at  Chartres  the  most  beauti- 
ful tower  in  the  world.  She  assisted  at  St.  Denis*  dedication 
and  knew  Abbot  Suger  well;  at  V6zelay  she  watched  the 
Burgundians  sculpting  a  portal  of  paradise.  Through  all 
her  crowded  life,  with  all  her  reckless  sins  upon  her.  Alienor 
was  loyal  to  her  own  r^ion.  She  began  Poitiers  Cathedral 
in  Uie  same  decade  that  she  had  her  favorite  son  Richard 
the  Lion-hearted  installed  as  ruler  of  Aquitaine — another 
troubadour  duke — seating  him  in  the  abbot's  chair  at  St. 
Hilaire*s,  according  to  ancient  custom.  She  blended  with 
her  own  Poitou's  Romanesque  what  was  choicest  in  the 
GoUiic  art  of  her  Angevin  husband. 

Poitiers  Cathedral  was  the  protot>7)e  of  monuments  such 
as  Candes  and  Puy-Notre-Dame,  in  whose  interiors  Ali^nor*s 
own  **high  grace,  the  dower  of  queens,"  seems  incarnate.  An 
Angevin  architect  probably  designed  St.  Peter's  at  Poitiers. 
The  works  started  at  the  east  end,  which  is  square,  and  rises 
from  the  down-slope  of  the  hill  like  a  solid  fortress,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height;  Coligny's  troops  were  one  day  to 
riddle  with  bullets  that  big  quadrangular  target.  So  thick 
was  the  eastern  wall  that  the  round  chapels  ending  the  choir 
disappeared  in  its  depth. 

The  easternmost  bays  and  the  south  arm  of  the  transept 
were  i)uilt  al>out  the  same  time,  soon  after  1160,  and  their 
masonry  roof  belongs  to  the  first  phase  of  the  Gothic  of  the 
West.  Over  the  crossing  is  a  six-branch  vault;  for  the  rest 
of  the  church,  the  eight-branch  type  was  used.  The  lower 
half  of  the  inclosure  walls  is  ornamented  with  a  blind  arcade 
above  which  runs  a  circulating  gallery  carried  on  corbds 
carvoil  with  fantasy.  Again  was  used  the  artifice  employed 
in  Poitiers*  Romanesque  church  of  Notre  Dame-la-Grande, 
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whereby  from  the  eastern  end  onward  the  edifice  grew  slightly 
wider  and  higher.  The  axial  line  deviates  considerably,  and 
it  is  known  that  this  cathedral  rose  during  different  periods. 

While  the  plan  and  the  beginning  of  the  work  were  of 
Alienor  and  Henry's  day,  the  greater  part  of  the  church  was 
erected  under  their  great-grandson,  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  the 
brother  of  St.  Louis.  When  he  died  in  1271,  the  two  western- 
most bays  were  incomplete.  After  a  lull,  the  work  was  resumed 
at  the  close  of  the  century.  In  the  XIV  century  was  erected 
the  not  very  interesting  west  frontispiece  which  stands  below 
the  street  level  and  which  is  too  wide  for  its  height; 
it  would  have  been  better  had  the  towers  been  set  in  a  line 
with  the  aisles  and  not  planted  beyond  them  like  the  towers 
of  Rouen  and  Bourges.  The  first  of  the  Avignon  popes, 
Clement  V,  builder  of  the  Rayonnant  Gothic  choir  of  Bordeaux 
Cathedral,  watched  Poitiers'  Rayonnant  fagade  rising  during 
the  sixteen  months  that  he  spent  in  the  city.  While  here  he 
learned  that  fire  had  damaged  St.  John  Lateran's  at  Rome 
and  ordered  it  to  be  reconstructed.  The  last  windows  in  St. 
Pierre's  Cathedral  have  the  Flamboyant  tracery  of  Jean  de 
Berry's  time.  That  amateur  of  art — sixth  in  descent  from 
Henry  and  Alienor — left  his  mark  all  through  middle  France. 

The  interior  of  Poitiers  Cathedral  is  an  ample  parallelogram 
of  eight  bays,  divided  into  three  aisles  of  equal  height,  by  a 
dozen  widely  spaced  piers,  each  of  which  is  a  cluster  of  lovely 
shafts  rising  from  pavement  to  vault-springing.  The  eighteen 
bombs  vault  sections  are  grace  itself.  As  the  light  floods  in 
from  the  big  lancets  in  the  side  walls,  one  scarcely  notices 
that  this  church  has  ground  supports.  The  plan  of  Poitou's 
Romanesque  churches — seen  at  its  best  at  St.  Savin  * — shows 

^  St.  Savin  lies  thirty  miles  from  Poitiers.  Its  choir  and  transept  belong  to  the 
early  part  of  the  XII  centur>%  and  its  nave  was  erected  about  thirty  years  after.  Its 
donjonlike  tower  was  crooned  later  by  a  spire,  the  highest  in  southwest  Fkaooe  with 
St.  Michel's  at  Bordeaux.  Like  EtruiK^an  vase  ornamentation  are  its  unique  freacoei 
giving  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  route  from  Poitiers  to  St.  Sftvin 
lies  Chauvigny,  **the  pearl  of  Poitou."  with  the  ruins  of  several  casUes.  Ita  diurdi 
of  St.  Pierre  has  a  decorated  apse  and  some  eight-branch  Plantagenet  vaults;  ita 
church  of  Notre  Dame  possesses  some  XV-century  frescoes. 

Another  of  the  chief  Poitou-Romanesque  churches  b  at  St.  Maixent,  thirty 
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adroit  oonstruction,  nnce  it  employed  the  aisles  to  buttress 
the  principal  span,  and  used  one  roof  to  cover  the  entire 
structure. 

Poitiers'  memorable  Crudfizion  window  is  in  the  flat, 
eastern  waU  of  the  central  aisle.  The  three  windows  in  that 
square  chevet  belong  to  the  transition  between  the  XH  and 
Xin  centuries.  That  to  the  north  was  the  gift  of  Maurice 
de  Blason,  who  became  bishop  of  Poitiers  in  1108,  and  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  also  the  donor  of  the  CrucifizM>n, 
whose  date  has  given  rise  to  controversy.  The  straight  saddle* 
bars  still  used  in  it  were  abandoned  after  1200.  In  the  lower 
panel  of  the  central  light,  the  founders  of  the  cathedral, 
Henry  and  Alienor,  are  pictured  kneeling.  Alienor  knew  wdl 
Suger*s  school  of  glassmakers,  and  as  M.  M&le  has  proved 
that  all  the  XH-centiuy  windows  in  western  France  proceed 
from  those  of  St.  Denis,  very  likely  the  ex-queen  of  France 
was  instrumental  in  spreading  their  fame.  At  Poitiers  the 
apostles  gaze  upward  in  quite  the  same  attitude  as  those  in 
the  Ascension  window  at  Le  Mans,  an  accepted  work  of 
Suger*s  craftsmen. 

Blue  as  profound  as  sapphires  and  a  crimson  that  glows 

from  Poitiera,  wia  Niort.  Tlie  nave  if  XH  century.  Uie  choir,  Anferm  GoUik^  and 
the  tower,  FUmboyant;  Ha  crypt  cnpitab  are  noticeable. 

The  abbey  church  at  St.  Jouin-de-Bfamet,  near  Mootoooioar,  baa  a  food  ftCMfe 
a  fine  Romanesque  tower,  a  tranie|it  of  the  end  of  the  XI  century,  and  a  XII-«ntnry 
choir  and  nave,  only  three  of  whoae  vault  aectiooi,  however,  are  the  primitivv  cnm. 
In  the  XIII  century  the  present  elaborate  maeoniy  roof  was  substituted.  It  bdoagi 
to  the  Third  Period  of  the  Pkntagenet  school,  with  three  lines  of  kcgrstones.  Airvanll 
abbey  church,  not  far  away,  built  a  similar  much-ramified  vault,  the  prototype 'lor 
that  of  Toussaint,  at  Angers. 

Parthenay  can  be  included  in  the  trip  from  Poitiers  to  St.  Jouin-de-Mames.  la 
its  venerable  church  took  place  the  scene  when  St.  Bernard  rose  in  majesty  at  the 
altar  and  compelled  the  giant  sinner  GuiDaume  X  of  A<|uitaine  to  repent. 

Three  miles  from  Poitiers  lies  St.  Bcnolt's  Romanesque  chnreh,  with  a  XUI-caitvy 
spire,  and  five  miles  away  is  ligug^,  where  St.  Blartin,  under  St.  HUaiy's  guidaaesb 
founded  the  first  monastery  in  Gaul.  Dom  Ptasper  GuCmnger  restored  liguii  ia 
1864.  and  here  J.  K.  Huysmans  lived,  as  he  has  described  in  rOMof.  TheXV-ccatvy 
church  was  rebuilt  by  that  prelate  of  the  Rmsisssnrf,  Geoffrey  d*Bstissae,  whoa 
Rabelais  came  to  visit. 

Congr^M  ArcMoloffigye,  1910,  St.  Savin;  p.  lift,  AirvauH;   p.  lOB,  St.  Jodn-d»> 
Mamcm  and  the  latter  also  in  the  Confrls  of  1908;  iVospcr  Merimfa,  Ise 
de  St.  Sarin  (Paris,  1845).  folio;  Ch.  Tkaacbant,  Qmd»  psnr  la  sisito  im 
d$  Chaurign^  en  PaiUm  (Puis,  1901). 
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like  blood-red  rubies  make  of  Poitiers'  Crucifix  an  unapproach- 
able glory.  The  genius  who  conceived  it  had  brooded  over 
the  ecstatic  hymn  composed  for  the  glad  celebration  of  No- 
vember 19, 569.  This  is  the  Tree  of  Life,  effulgent  in  fecundity, 
on  its  branches  hanging  such  fruit  as  the  Ransom  of  the 
World,  the  vine  that  gives  sweet  wine  of  the  red  blood  of  the 
Lord.  No  agonizing  Christ  on  Poitiers*  Cross  omata  regis 
purpura.  The  Savioiw's  eyes  are  wide  open  to  indicate 
that  the  Christ  dies  not.  The  arms  are  extended  to  great 
length  as  if  embracing  the  entire  world. ^  The  halo  is  marked 
by  the  Greek  cross,  emblem  of  divinity.  Li  many  other 
chevets  of  France  the  Crucifixion  holds  the  central  place, 
in  the  Lady  chapel  at  Tours,  in  the  clearstory  at  Rouen,  in 
the  ambulatory  at  Boiwges,  in  St.  Remits  wide  gallery  at 
Rheims,  in  the  square  east  wall  of  Moulins,  and  at  Ervy. 
And  in  many  ways  was  the  Sacrifice  presented;  sometimes 
the  Cross  became  an  apple-decked  Tree  of  Knowledge  with 
Adam  and  Eve  beside  it;  sometimes  the  Savioiw^s  arms  were 
high  uplifted  and  angels  received  the  precious  blood  in  chalices. 
Never  was  the  meaning  of  Calvary  presented  with  more 
profundity  than  at  Poitiers,  whose  ancient  bishops  had  suffered 
exile  to  defend  the  Son  and  written  verses  to  exalt  him. 

The  other  lancets  of  the  cathedral  are  in  most  part  XHI- 
century  work  of  the  closely  woven  pattern  type  that  produces 
scintillation;  contrary  to  the  more  general  usage  the  medallions 
are  to  be  read  from  the  top  dowTiward.  As  color  schemes 
they  have  been  composed  with  extraordinary  care.  Few 
church  interiors  can  equal  this  for  jeweled  riches:  *And  the 
building  of  the  wall  thereof  was  of  jasper  stone.  .  .  .  And  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  were  adorned  with  all  manner  of 
precious  stones — jasper,  sapphire,  chalcedony,  emerald,  sar- 
donyx, sardius,  chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz,  chrysoprasus,  jacinth, 
and  amethyst.' 

*  Probably  because  of  the  magistral  window  at  Poitiers,  the  Byzantine  timditioo 
of  the  crucified  Christ  lingered  long  in  the  art  of  midland  France.  Over  an  altar  of 
the  chapel  of  Bourgonniere,  in  the  parish  of  Bouzill6,  in  Angers  diocese,  is  a  lemarkable 
XVI-century  polychrome  image  of  the  Saviour,  unwounded,  robed,  and  awake,  with 
arms  wide  outstretched  against  the  Cross. 
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Poitiers*  ancient  church  of  Notre  Dame-la-Grande  has  the 
appearance  of  a  cathedral,  and  its  daborate  front,  the  best 
of  all  Romanesque  facades,  is  classed  among  peerless  works 
such  as  Vezelay*s  portico,  St.  Gilles'  portal,  and  the  Auver- 
gnat  apses.  The  pre-Gothic  school  of  Foitou,  formulated  as 
early  as  1060,  excelled  in  sculptured  frontispieces,  decorated 
apses,  and  ornate  window  frames.  Sometimes  the  side  aisles 
bracing  the  principal  span  were  made  too  narrow,  as  here  in 
Notre  Dame,  but  where  the  school  reached  its  structural 
apogee  as  in  St.  Savin-sur-Gartemps  (which  has  lofty  ample 
aisles  and  splendidly  carved  ci^itals),  it  can  hold  its  own 
with  that  of  any  region.  Poitou  has  been  called  the  paradise 
for  lovers  of  Romanesque  architecture. 

In  Notre  Dame-la-Grande  are  some  XH-century  frescoes, 
but  its  modem  experiment  in  polychromy  is  distressing* 
Many  a  gathering  has  the  ancient  church  seen.  When  in 
1100  a  church  council  at  Poitiers  censured  the  ill^al  marriage 
of  the  king  of  France  and  the  fair  Bertrada  de  Montfort, 
Guillaume  IX,  the  troubadour  duke  of  Aquitaine  who  was 
present — and  in  much  the  same  predicament,  living  with 
the  wife  of  a  neighboring  lord  —  made  a  scene  and  indig- 
nantly left  the  hall.  Stones  were  thrown  at  the  churchmen 
who  dared  censure  an  open  scandal.  Then  brave  Robert 
d*Abrissel,  founder  of  Fontevrault,  tore  off  his  cloak  and 
stood  forth,  in  token  of  his  willingness  to  suffer  in  so  good  a 
cause.^ 

Poitiers'  abbey  church  of  St.  Hilaire  has  much  interest  for 
archaeologists.*    The  Vandals  destroyed  a  church  here,  the 


*  In  1106  gAtbered  anothfr  ooundl  at  Poitien*  a  holsr-w  nJHtj.  b«t  Um  wmr 
to  be  wuged  on  Christian  Coiittantiiiople.  The  sopcrb  PohwuMJ  Um  new  ptmet 
of  Antioch,  came  to  organiae  Uie  eipeditaoo;  he  had  fooe  os  Uie  Fint  CnMuk  ibr 
booty,  fierce  ai  a  Norman,  astute  at  an  Italiaii,  in  pcnoB  like  a  Gteck  fod»  taD  besroad 
man*s  normal  height,  broad-aboukkred.  and  lithe — to  Uie  Greek  princ—  ai  Coa* 
•tantinople  saw  him.  Philip  I  gave  him  hie  daughter*  and  o«  Tuicred,  hie  eowia. 
a  true  liero  of  the  holy  wan,  not  a  buocaneer,  Um  kJag  of  Waaoe  beetowed  hie  daughter 
by  the  fair  Bertreda  de  Montfort. 

*  E.  Lef^vre-Pontalis.  Stmde  ardUofofigue  di  8L  HSmn  4m  FMtn  (Omu.  19M); 
alto  in  the  ComgrU  ArdUoUtpqiiM  of  190S;  De  Lofwmer,  **Eenl  hieloffkiye  ear 
r^gliee  Saint  Hi]aii«4e-gnBd  de  Fbitien.''  id  Mimmm  im  mMfrnkm*  df  tOmmi. 
ISM. 
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Saracens  burned  another,  twice  was  it  wrecked  by  Norse 
pirates  during  the  IX  century  when  St.  Hilary's  relics  were 
carried  to  Le  Puy  Cathedral  for  safety.  Then  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  had  her  architect,  Gautier  Coorland,  rebuild  the 
abbatial,  which  was  dedicated  in  1049.  Owing  to  continuous 
reconstructions,  little  of  that  period  remains,  save  in  the 
ambulatory  and  in  the  tower  which  once  stood  i^lated. 
The  Xn  century  added  the  oblong  cupolas  whose  only 
counterparts  are  to  be  found  at  Le  Puy.  To  support  its 
new  cupola-vaulting,  St.  Hilaire  built  two  rows  of  pillars 
with  a  narrow  passageway  between,  and  when,  in  later  times, 
outer  aisles  were  added,  the  interior  was  given  the  uncommon 
aspect  of  triple  aisles.  A  Huguenot  sacking  worked  irrep- 
arable damage,  and  after  the  Revolution  the  westernmost 
bays  of  the  church  had  to  be  demolished. 

In  Merovingian  times  the  two  most-visited  shrines  in 
France  were  St.  Hilary's  at  Poitiers,  and  St.  Martin's  at 
Tours.  When  Hilary,  the  thirteenth  bishop  here  (d.  368), 
returned  from  his  exile  in  Phrygia,  whither  he  had  been  driven 
for  combating  the  Arian  heresy,  he  brought  back  from  the 
East  a  fondness  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  allegory 
which  was  to  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  iconography  of 
Gothic  cathedrals.  To  pray  by  St.  Martin's  tomb  at  Tours 
there  came  north  the  Italian  poet,  Venantius  Fortunatus, 
who  continued  his  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Hilary,  the 
master  who  had  trained  Martin  in  the  spiritual  life.  Never 
was  he  to  quit  Poitiers,  where,  in  607  he  died,  its  revered 
bishop. 

In  those  days,  Radegund,  the  Thuringian  wife  of  Clotaire, 
son  of  Clovis,  had  retired  to  Poitiers  to  pass  her  life  in  study 
and  prayer.  Scripture  and  the  works  of  the  church  fathers 
were  read  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  her  cloister.  About  her 
gathered  pious  maidens,  chiefly  of  the  Gallo-Roman  stock, 
harried  by  the  rougher  peoples  from  the  north.  Fortunatus 
became  for  Queen  Radegund  and  her  Abbess  Agnes  a  sort 
of  self -appointed  intendant;   he  sent  them  gifts  of  fruit  with 
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verses.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has  painted  it  all  on  the  walls 
of  Poitiers'  Town  Hall. 

St.  Radegund's  tomb  became  a  pilgrim  shrine.  The  savants 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  queen's 
sarcophagus  of  black  marble  now  in  the  crypt  of  her  church, 
part  of  which  crypt  escaped  the  fire  of  1083  and  so  dates 
before  1000.  The  new  apse  was  dedicated  in  1099.  The 
three  big  bays  of  the  aisleless  nave  are  covered  by  Plantagenet 
Gothic  vaults  with  eight  branches,  and  along  the  walls  are 
the  same  blind  arcades  and  carved  carbels  as  in  the  cathedral. 
The  sacristy  shows  an  octagonal  dome  on  ribs.  The  church 
has  no  transept,  but  over  the  north  portal  is  a  XHI-century 
rose  window  of  deep  blue  hue,  between  which  and  the  apse 
are  some  XlV-century  windows  that  experimented  not  very 
succt\ssfully  with  colored  figures  in  white  glass.  The  porch 
is  ^ood  Flamboyant  Gothic. 

Poitiers  boasts  the  oldest  extant  Christian  church  in  France, 
the  baptistry  of  St.  Jean,  in  whose  walls  are  Gallo-Roman 
IW'entury  vestiges.*  There  is  Vll-century  Merovingian 
work  in  its  apsidal  chapels,  and  the  later  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  times  added  their  quotas.  The  ancient  well  in  which 
baptism  by  submersion  was  practiced  has  been  preserved.  A 
son  of  Poitiers  feels  doubly  a  Christian  if  baptized  in  the 
church  of  St.  Jean's. 

The  venerable  little  edifice  to-day  lies  many  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  city  streets,  for  Poitiers  escaped  few  of  the  sackings 
of  history.  For  safety  from  the  Barbarian  invasions  some 
rich  Gallo-Roman  must  have  buried  the  statue  of  Minerva 
exhumeil  in  1904,  in  the  garden  of  a  girls'  school,  and  now 
in  the  town's  museum.  It  is  a  most  lovely  Greek  marble  of 
the  VI  century,  B.C.- 


'  Dr  la  Croix.  Rtudr  du  baptUUre  de  St.  Jean  de  PoiHen  (Poiliere.  IWS);  E.  hetknt- 
IVintali'i.  **L<'s  fouillci  du  R.  P.  de  U  Croix  au  baptist^  de  St.  Jean  k  Poitiers,"  in 
liul'.tin  Mnuumrntal,  19W,  vol.  66,  p.  5^9;  Mgr.  X.  Barbier  de  MonUult,  (Kums 
rjf7j ;.';/(.«  ^variou.4  studies  on  Uie  monumenU  of  Poiiien  and  iU  region).  (Poilien, 
\Mi\s  v\  Hoy.  \H99). 

'  Like  other  (in?ek  works  of  the  period  the  Minerva  at  Poitiers  shows  the  inOuenoe 
jf  l\'N{>!i.-in  art  in  its  stitT,  regal  attitude.     The  prood,  full  chin  is  upliftecL     Tlie 
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Henry  Plantagenet  and  Alienor  of  Aquitaine  built  in  Poitiers 
the  guard's  hall  of  the  Counts'  Palace,  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  on  its  highest  eminence.^  The  wall-arcading  is  like 
contemporary  work  in  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  St 
Radegund.  In  late-Gothic  times  the  south  wall  was  remade. 
In  this  hall  the  second  husband  of  Isabella  of  Angouldme  made 
amends  to  his  suzerain,  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  for  the  war 
to  which  her  jealou^s  haughtiness  had  forced  him  In  this 
hall  in  1307-08  the  accused  Templars  were  interrogated  by 
Clement  V,  the  pontiff  who  initiated  the  residence  at  Avignon^ 
and  the  consequent  papal  subserviency  to  the  French  crown 
Philippe  le  Bel  cowed  the  pope,  and  the  group  of  anti-cleric 
legists  who  controlled  the  king  arranged  that  only  picked 
specimens  of  the  doomed  military  Order  should  appear  at 
Poitiers.  The  royal  coffers  were  empty  and  those  of  the 
Templars  were  full. 

Torture  and  intimidation  had  wrung  from  all  too  many  of 
the  monk-knights  false  avowals  of  guilt.  In  Spain,  where  the 
investigation  was  carried  on  without  torture,  the  bishops  found 
no  heresy  in  the  Order;  instead,  they  bore  testimony  to  its 
exemplary  standing.  One  brave  old  crusader  raised  his  voice 
in  honest  speech:  "Let  him  have  a  care,"  wrote  Joinville, 
**this  king  who  now  reigns.  Let  him  amend  his  ways,  lest 
God  strike  him  down  without  mercy."  The  Grand  Master 
of  the  Templars,  Jacques  Molay,  was  burned  publicly  in 
Paris,  calling  on  king  and  pope  to  meet  hiiQ  before  God's 
judgment  seat  within  the  year.  A  month  later  Clement  V 
died,  and  before  1314  closed,  the  young  king  met  sudden 
death.  And  the  people  recalled  that  when  Clement  was 
crowned  at  Lyons,  the  tiara  had  been  knocked  from  his  head 
by  a  collapsing  wall  and  one  of  its  precious  jewels  lost. 

Less  discouraging  were  other  doings  of  Clement  V  in  Poitiers. 
Here  he  dated  the  nomination  of  John  of  Montecorvino 


shapely  back  is  molded  by  a  leopard's  skin.    The  right  arm  b*  missing,  but  the  left 
arm  is  honey-hued  and  as  delicate  as  flesh  in  appearance.    She  bears  the  olive  brandi 
of  peace,  this  wise  Minerva. 
'  Lucien  Magne,  Le  Palais  de  JtuHee  de  PoiHert 
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(d.  1888) »  pioneer  of  Christian  missicHiariefl,  to  the  see  of 
Peking.  Armed  crusading  had  run  its  course;  the  crusade  by 
preaching,  prayer,  and  penance  was  to  b^n.  Already  in 
1245  Innocent  IV  had  smt  Dominicans  to  Persia  and  Fran* 
ciscans  farther  east,  St.  Louis  had  smt  Vi^Iliam  de  Rubruquis 
to  the  Mongols,  and  those  astonishing  Venetian  merchants,  the 
Polos,  had  roused  the  papacy  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  Cathay, 
the  far  Cathay  of  the  medifeval  tradition,  to  which  Columbus 
was  seeking  a  shorter  route  when  he  accidentally  discovered 
America.  For  thirty  years  John  of  Montecorvino  missionised 
Tartary.  He  translated  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms. 
To  encourage  missionary  activity,  Clement  V  ordered  that 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  be  taught  publicly  at  Rome, 
Bologna,  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Salamanca. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War,  so  fatal  to  French  architectural 
progress,  surged  round  Poitiers.  After  Cr^cy,  in  1840,  the  hall 
of  the  Counts'  Palace  was  damaged  by  the  English.  In  the 
environs  of  Poitiers  took  place  the  bitter  Frendi  defeat  of 
1356,  when  King  Jean  le  Bon  was  made  prisoner.  **Etfut  Id 
morte  toule  la  fleur  de  chewderie  de  France^*^  says  Froissart. 
The  siege  by  Duguesclin  to  recapture  the  hill  city  from  the 
English  damaged  its  monuments.  When  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
son  of  King  Jean  the  Good,  became  master  of  Poitiers  he 
undertook  to  restore  the  Counts'  Palace,  and  he  had  noted 
Flamboyant  Gothic  masters  construct  for  him  the  splendid  triple 
chimney  piece  of  the  guard  hall,  decorated  about  1888  by 
Andr6  Beauneveu  with  statues  ci  Charies  VI,  of  his  wife 
Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  and  oi  Jean  oi  Berry  and  his  first  dudbess. 
In  the  pignon  above  the  great  fireplaces  was  set  some  XIV- 
century  glass.  Guy  de  Dammartin  re-established  the  d«gon 
tower  called  Maubergeon,  now  cut  <^  at  the  third  story. 
The  images  of  the  counts  of  Poitiers,  decwating  it,  bdong 
to  that  phase  of  Frendi  sculpture  which  preceded  the  Franoo- 
Flamand  school  at  Dijon.  Before  transalpine  influences 
were  im[x)rted,  a  truly  national  renaissance  had  begun.  The 
Tour  Maubergeon  and  the  pignon  of  the  great  hall  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  palaces  buflt  at  Foitiets  fay  Jean  de  Berry;  but 
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what  they  were  can  be  seen  in  his  illuminated  Book  of  Hours 
now  in  Chantilly's  museum. 

The  historic  hall  of  Poitiers  has  its  memories  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  Hither,  in  1429,  Charles  XH  brought  her  to  be  ex- 
amined by  learned  men.  When  one  of  them  told  her,  with 
condescension,  that  if  God  wished  to  deliver  France  he  had 
no  need  of  men-of-arms,  swift  was  Jeanne's  reply,  "Man  does 
the  battling  and  God  gives  the  victoiy."  Finally  her  judges 
reported  to  the  king  that  she  was  of  sound  sense  and  a  true 
Christian  and  appeared  to  be  sent  of  God,  and  that,  given 
the  desperate  need  of  the  kingdom,  they  advised  the  king  to 
put  her  at  the  head  of  an  army  for  the  relief  of  Orleans.  De- 
cision momentous  for  the  fate  of  France! 

Jeanne,  during  her  trial  at  Rouen,  often  referred  to  the 
answers  she  had  given  to  her  honest  judges  at  Poitiers:  "If 
you  do  not  believe  me,  send  to  Poitiers,  where  I  was  questioned 
before.  ...  It  is  written  in  the  book  at  Poitiers."  Cauchon 
might  wear  a  miter,  well  she  knew  it  was  not  the  Church 
which  persecuted  her,  though  the  English  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  have  it  so  appear.  Jeanne  in  Poitiers  lodged  with 
Maltre  Jean  Rabateau,  advocate,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
good  dame  to  spy  on  her  night  and  day.  Many  years  after 
she  testified  to  Jeanne's  habit  of  long  prayer  in  tlie  night-time. 
To  test  the  maid's  virtue  the  king's  own  mother-in-law  visited 
her.  That  able  Yolande  of  Aragon  had  brought  up  Charles 
VII.  Her  own  son,  the  young  knight  Ren6  d'Anjou,  was  soon 
to  fight  under  Jeanne,  and  Yolande,  herself,  convinced  of  the 
Maid's  mission,  helped  with  funds  for  the  expedition  to  Orleans. 
The}'  say  that  Jeanne  made  answer  to  the  court  ladies  with 
such  sweetness  and  grace  that  she  drew  tears  from  their  eyes. 

The  old  hill  city  of  Poitiers,  so  ecclesiastical,  so  fuU  of 
national  memories,  has  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  itself  tris 
pronfice,  and  its  street  directory  still  makes  a  sort  of  calendar 
of  saints.  At  Bourges,  the  mania  to  wipe  out  its  past  has 
reached  such  a  pass  that  the  rue  St.  Michel  is  now  the  rue 
Michel-Servet  and  the  rue  St.  Fulgent  the  rue  Fulton.  Poitiers 
has  no  desire  to  blot  out  her  high  historic  memories. 
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The  giant  struggle  we  have  witneated  is  but  the  beguming  of 
a  long  and  complicated  historical  crisis  in  which  men  will  have 
to  make  their  choice  between  the  unlilnited  augmentation  of 
power  (by  force,  riches,  and  success)  and  a  forward-moving  moral 
progress  (by  justice,  charity,  and  loyalty).  If  we  live  always  in 
exterior  things,  if  we  are  always  m  movement,  we  become,  little 
by  little,  incapable  of  recollection  and  fecund  meditation. 

— GuoLUUco  Fkrsbbo,  1917. 


[T  has  been  said  that  the  Midi  adhered  long,  if 
not  always,  to  Romanesque  architecture,  even 
when  employing  the  Gothic  vault.  Gothic  art 
was  not  an  indigenous  development  in  the 
south,  but  was  brought  in  the  wake  of  political 
events,  when  central  France  and  Languedoc  became  one 
with  the  royal  domaii^  It  proceeded,  in  part,  from  the 
architecture  of  southwest  France,  and  in  part  from  the  classic 
Ile-de-France  Picard  region. 

The  realization  of  the  local  type  oi  Midi  Gothic  was  Albi's 
fortress  cathedral,  whidi  comprises  a  wide  unaisled  hall 
covered  by  twelve  bays  of  diagonal  vaults  whose  span  is  sixty 
feet — the  width  of  Amiens'  nave  being  merely  forty-five  feet. 
The  buttress  are  disguised  as  walls  between  the  side  chapels, 
the  windows  are  long,  narrow  lancets,  there  is  no  triforium, 
and  the  roof  is  flat.  Qgival  art  such  as  this  has  retained  all 
the  grand  simplicity  of  Romanesque. 

The  chief  care  of  the  Midi  architect  was  to  avcnd  the  flying 
buttress;  he  had  inherited  Rome's  admiration  for  wide, 
unincumbered  interiors,  and  its  aversion  to  showing  the 
structural  skeleton.  His  warm  sim  precluded  the  use  of  wall 
inclosures  that  were  composed  entirely  oi  stained  glass,  which 
fragile     scnH.'ns     would     have    necessitated    wide-spreading 
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buttresses.  He  seemed  to  disdain  sculpture.  And  yet, 
during  the  pre-Gothic  day,  Languedoc  had  excelled  in  that 
important  branch  of  the  builder's  art,  as  Moissac*s  wealth 
of  imagery  and  Elne*s  lovely  cloister  show. 

Various  causes  led  to  the  nudity  of  sculpture  in  the  later 
churches  of  the  south.  The  Gothic  cathedrals  of  the  Midi 
were  erected  after  two  generations  of  the  Albigensian  strife 
had  impoverished  the  race.  The  new  mendicant  Orders  of 
Francis  and  Dominic  advocated  austerity;  the  best  Gothic 
of  Provence  is  the  Dominican  church  of  St.  Maximin.  The 
building  material  available  in  some  of  the  central  and  southern 
provinces  did  not  lend  itself  to  ornamentation;  the  lava  of 
Auvergne,  the  granite  of  Limousin,  and  the  brick  of  the 
Toulouse  region  are  unyielding  to  sculpture. 

The  chief  Gothic  churches  of  the  Midi  were  built  in  the 
second  half  of  the  XHI  and  the  first  part  of  the  XIV  centuries. 
First  there  rose  in  central  France  the  sister  cathedrals  <rf 
Clermont  and  Limoges — northern  Gothic  infused  with  the 
regional  spirit.  Directly  derived  from  them  are  the  cathe- 
drals of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne.  Albi  Cathedral  was  not 
begun  till  1282.  The  choir  of  Bordeaux,  built  by  the  first  of 
the  Avignon  popes,  is  a  classic  of  Rayonnant  Gothic,  and  so 
is  that  jewel  of  Carcassonne  Cit6,  the  whilom  cathedral  of 
St.  Nazaire.  St.  Sauveur,  at  Aix-en-Provence,  the  cathe- 
dral of  Rodez,  and  B6ziers*  fortified  church  were  the  work 
of  the  successors  of  the  apogee  period  of  Gothic.  At  Mont- 
pellier,  Mende,  La  Chaise  Dieu,  and  Avignon,  the  XTV- 
century  popes,  all  of  whom  were  meridionals,  built  Gothic 
halls  and  chapels. 

Memorable  and  interesting  as  are  the  Gothic  monuments 
of  the  Midi,  the  traveler  carries  away  the  impression  that 
the  inmost  soul  of  these  central  and  southern  provinces 
lingers  most  happily  in  the  venerated  shrines  of  Our  Lady 
and  St.  Michael  at  Le  Puy,  in  such  churches  as  Notie 
Dame-du-Port,  St.  Sernin,  St.  Trophime,  in  the  sculptured 
portal  of  St.  Gilles,  and  in  Maguelonne's  isolated  cathedral 
of  St.  Peter. 
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CLERMONT-FERRAND » 

Si  c*est  un  aveuglement  sumaturel  de  vivre  sans  chercher  oe  qu*on  est, 
c*en  est  un  terrible  de  vivre  mal  en  croyant  Dieu.  ...  La  conduite  de 
Dieu,  qui  dispose  toute  choses  avec  douceur,  est  de  mettre  la  religion  dans 
Fesprit  par  les  raisons,  et  dans  le  cceur  par  la  grioe. — ^Pabcal  (162S-62; 

bom  in  Clermont). 

In  mediaeval  reckoning  that  mountainous*  central  province 
of  France  which  was  called  Auvergne  was  counted  in  Languedoc. 
Therefore,  to  place  the  cathedral  of  Clermont  in  this  general 
group  of  Midi  Gothic  is  permissible.  It  is  a  daughter  of 
Amiens,  of  the  northern  French  type,  and  yet  it  belongs  in 
a  marked  degree  to  its  own  volcanic  region  of  mountains  and 
storms.  In  it  is  the  endurance  and  sturdy  individuality  of 
Auvergne,  the  inmost  heart  of  France,  wh.<»re  the  Romanesque 
work  may  be  said  to  be  indigenous,  so  directly  does  it  derive 
from  tlie  local  traditions  of  Rome  grafted  on  those  of  Gaul, 
and  scarcely  touched  by  those  of  Byzantiimi. 

The  chief  Gothic  church  of  Clermont  has  in  it  much  of 
Romanesque  austerity.  The  black  lava  of  which  it  is  built 
sets  it  apart  among  French  cathedrals.  *'A  pious  fear  of 
God  makes  itself  felt  in  this  spot,"  wrote  a  son  of  Clermont, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  of  the  cathedral  governed  by  Bishop 
Sidonius    Apollinaris,    Gallo-Roman    and    'Mast    zealot    for 

1  Congrh  ArchMofnqur,  1850  and  1805;  Abb^  Ph.  GobiUot«  La  catiOdraU  ds  CUrmatU 
(Clermont-Ferrand*  F.  L.  Bellet,  10 W);  H.  du  Banquet.  La  caOUdraU  ds  CUrwumi- 
Ferrand  (Collection,  Petites  Mooographics),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens);  »M.,  "Let  arcbi- 
tectes  de  la  cathMrale  de  Clemiont-Fernuul"  to  BulUHn  MtmuwufOal^  lOlt,  vol.  78. 
p.  7;  G.  Desdevises  du  D^aert  et  L.  Br6hier.  CUrwumi-Ferramd,  Ra^  H  U  Pu^-ds- 
Ddme  (Collection.  ViUes  d'art  c^l^bres),  (Pkrii.  H.  Uure&f,  1010);  Louii  Brihier. 
L Auvergne  (Collection,  Les  provinces  fraDC^ises),  (Pkris,  H.  Laurens.  1010);  ibid., 
in  Revue  de  Part  chrHien,  1912,  on  the  capitals  of  Notre  DameKlu-Port;  G.  F^mipoot« 
V Auvergne  (Collection,  Montagnes  de  France),  (Pkris.  H.  Laoms);  E.  Vimoot. 
Les  deux  principales  Sglises  de  Clermont:  B.  de  Lastejrrie,  Uardkiitetmr§  rdifuum  en 
France  d  Vipoque  romane  (Paris,  1012);  H.  Stein.  Les  arcHiieeiee  dee  caUUdndee  foikiquee 
(Paris,  1912);  Prosper  Merim^,  Noiee  d^un  woffage  en  Atmerpu  (Pkris.  18S8);  Akiis 
Forel.  Voyage  au  pays  dee  eculpteurg  rowutne  (Pkris  and  Geneva,  1013),  S  vols.;  Saveron, 
Let  ariginee  de  la  rilh  de  CUrmoni;  Ambrose  Tardieu.  Hiekrire  de  la  eiUe  de  CUt' 
moni;  G.  Desdevises  du  Desert,  Bibliograpkie  du  eenUnaiee  dee  croieadee  d  Clerwumi-' 
Ferrand  (Clermont-Ferrand,  1895);  D.  Branche,  Aueerpte  au  mopen  6§e  (Clermont- 
Ferrand.  1842);  Paul  Allard.  St,  Sidaine  Apolinaire  (Collection.  Les  SainU),  (Pkris. 
Lrcoffre);  Taylor  et  Nodier.  Voyage  piUorteque  done  Candenne  Framee,  Aueerpte 
(Paris,  Didot.  1820-58).  8  vols. 
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Latin  letters."  And  though  not  a  stone  of  the  present  edifice 
is  of  historian  Gregory's  day,  one  often  murmurs  in  its  pre- 
cincts, ^^Terribilis  est  locus  istCy^  and  one  often  experiences 
in  this  abode  of  Jehovah  the  Lord,  un  frisson  d*dme  d  la  Pascal. 
In  Clermont,  where  even  the  serene  Gothic  art  could  not  free 
itself  of  the  fire-torn  mountains  around,  the  somber  soul  of 
Pascal  first  experienced  religion.  That  he  should  overstress 
the  fall  of  man  and  original  sin,  what  wonder?  But  Jansenist 
in  temperament  though  he  was — overwhelmed  by  man's 
nothingness  and  God's  grandeur — the  mystic  Pascal  was  no 
rigid  pessimist.  Cathedral  and  man  of  genius  both  preach 
the  resurrection  after  the  fall,  both  have  the  upward  surge  of 
hope,  even  as  the  fearful  simunit  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  stand- 
ing over  Clermont,  outsoars  the  storm  clouds  hiding  its  base, 
to  rear  its  head  in  sunlight. 

For  all  its  soberness,  the  cathedral  of  Clermont  has  the  true 
Gothic  sweep  of  the  spirit  au-dela.  Happy  the  traveler  who 
first  approaches  it  at  sunset,  coming  slowly  across  the  moun- 
tain-walled plain,  out  of  the  Forez  hills  of  rushing  torrents 
where  is  set  the  Chaise  Dieu.  The  cathedral  crowns  the  foot- 
hill around  which  has  settled  the  city,  and  as  it  stands  sil- 
houetted against  a  bluish  haze  of  mountain — the  extinct 
crater,  the  Puy-de-D6me — it  fulfills  the  ideal  of  a  church  crown- 
ing a  city.^  Seen  from  the  town,  the  massed  volcanic  hills  are 
sufficiently  near  for  their  woods  and  villages  to  add  picturesque 
details  to  the  ever-changing  views,  yet  not  so  close  that  they 
hang  oppressively  over  the  city.  Other  views  of  the  cathedral 
can  be  gained  from  the  foothills  around  Royat,  whose  small, 
sturdy  church  was  fortified  to  bar  the  valley  into  the  huge 
mountain  behind  it. 


^  "II  est  peu  dc  constructions  ogivales  qui  se  pi^sentent  d'un  fagon  plus  dfgigfa 
et  plus  pittoresquo.  La  sombre  masse  sc  d^tache  de  la  ville  aux  rues  tortueiues  **tytnmm 
une  haute  statue  de  son  piedestal.  Les  deux  fishes  hardies  s'encadrent  dana  la  drqiie 
mnjestueux  de  montagnes  volcaniques.  II  semblc  que  la  cath6drale  soit  le  Mont- 
Suint-Mich(*l  de  cette  baie  aux  lumieres  mouvantes.  Tant6t  siihouettde  par  de 
vigouroux  eelairagos,  tantut  estrompee  par  les  vapeurs  qui  planent  dana  la  vaDie, 
et  quelqucfois,  aux  heures  matinales  ^mergeant  de  leur  nappe  griae,  oomme  une 
haute  mfiture  au-dcssus  de  la  mer  tranquille,  elle  rcste  toujours  fi^re^  impowinfr. 
poetique." — Louis  Gonse,  L*art  gothique  (Paris,  1891). 
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Lava  stone  is  dusty  black,  therefore  on  closer  inspection 
Clermont  Cathedral  has  somewhat  the  aspect  of  the  smoke- 
stained  churches  in  manufacturing  centers.  The  gray-black 
Volvic  stone  is  of  better  effect  within  the  churcli,  though  at 
first  that  interior  may  strike  a  chill.  Lava  does  not  lend 
itself  to  sculptural  decoration.  However,  the  essential  lines 
of  Clermont  are  of  such  masterly  proportions,  of  so  grand  a 
simplicity,  that  deeper  and  deeper  grows  the  influence  of  this 
church  on  those  who  frequent  it.  The  diagonals  etched  black 
against  the  white  vault  pands  fall  with  peculiar  ease  and 
vigor  on  the  tall  dark  piers.  The  slendemess  of  those  clustered 
columns  is  not  foolhardy,  since  lava  has  much  resistant  force. 
The  single  aisles  of  the  dioir  and  the  double  aisles  of  the  nave 
rise  to  half  the  hdght  of  the  church,  and  we  have  seen  at 
Bourgcs  and  Le  Mans  that  when  pier  arches  are  above  the 
average  height  there  is  given  to  an  edifice  a  note  of  exotic 
beauty.  Like  Amiens,  the  height  of  this  diurch  is  three  times 
greater  than  its  width.  Its  vista  is  closed  imposingly;  the 
imaged  windows  of  its  high  apsidal  chapels  appear  qrmmetri- 
cally  behind  the  arches  that  surround  the  sanctuary. 

The  story  of  the  chief  church  of  Auveigne  interests  the 
archaK)logist.  The  crypt  bdonged  to  the  previous  Carolingian 
church,  and  so  did  the  two  western  towers  until  the  XIX 
century.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  removed  the  ancient  bdfries, 
extended  the  nave  by  two  bays,  and  built  the  present  towers, 
whose  sky-pointing  spires  are  superb  in  the  general  view  of 
Clermont,  but  whose  details  can  be  criticized,  as,  for  instance, 
the  blocking  of  comer  niches  by  pinnades  when  the  purpose 
of  a  niche  is  to  hold  a  statue.  Modem  Gothic  is  too  often  a 
cold,  hard  imitation.  The  stair  approaches  here  lack  the  old- 
time  amplitude  of  the  triple  portals. 

The  Xlll-century  cathedral  of  Clermont  was  practically  the 
first  Gothic  monument  raised  in  Auvergne,  whidi  province 
adheriHl  stubbornly  to  its  own  exceptional  Romanesque  aichi- 
tccture.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1248,  in  the  same  year 
that  Cologne  Cathedral  was  b^gun.  The  founder.  Bishop 
Hugues  de  la  Tour,  had  attended  the  dedicatk>n  of  the  Sainte- 
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Chapelle  at  Paris,  and  then  had  returned  to  Clermont  to  b^gin 
his  own  cathedral.  That  same  year  he  started  out  as  a 
crusader,  in  the  train  of  Louis  IX,  but  as  he  died  in  Egypt 
the  work  on  the  church  was  not  continued  seriously  till  125S, 
when  St.  Louis  helped  to  raise  to  the  see  of  Clermont  his 
friend  Guy  de  la  Tour,  nephew  of  Hugues.  Belonging  to  a 
feudal  family  of  great  possessions,  the  new  bishop,  too,  was 
able  to  be  munificent  toward  his  cathedral. 

In  1254,  when  St.  Louis  was  returning  from  his  unsuccessful 
crusade,  he  paused  in  Clermont,  to  replenish  his  depleted 
treasury.  Ten  years  later  he  presented  windows  to  the 
cathedral,  on  the  occasion  of  his  son  Philippe's  marriage  there 
to  the  daughter  of  Jaime  el  Conquistador  of  Aragon.  The 
lights  in  the  Lady  chapel  show  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the  donjons 
of  Castile,  and  are  apparently  the  work  of  Paris  craftsmen,  who 
controlled  the  vitrine  art  of  the  later  XIH  century.  Tluit 
unskilled  local  workers  set  them  in  place  would  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  the  armature  bars  which  do  not  follow  the 
contoiu*  of  the  medallions,  as  was  then  the  custom.  In  the 
choir's  clearstory  are  the  single  figures  and  grisaille  that  were 
in  vogue  during  the  next  centiu-y. 

Jean  Deschamps  made  the  plan  of  Clermont  Cathedral. 
He  may  have  studied  in  the  north,  since  certain  traits  ei 
Picardy  appear  here,  but  the  spirit  of  the  work  is  r^onal. 
His  windows  do  not  fill  the  entire  upper  space  between  the 
active  members.  Under  Bishop  Guy  de  la  Tour  he  directed 
the  building  of  the  cathedral  for  almost  forty  years,  till  1887. 
Perhaps  he  designed  the  cathedral  of  Limoges,  in  west-central 
France,  since  its  plan  and  details  closely  resemble  those  of 
Clermont.  Bishop  Aymar  de  Cros,  who  carried  on  the  worics 
in  Auvergne's  capital,  was  another  of  the  schoolmen  who  were 
builders  of  churches;  such  was  his  intellect  that  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  willed  to  him  his  manuscripts  in  the  hope  that  his 
Summa  might  be  completed. 

Under  Bishop  Aubert  Aycelin  de  Montaigu  a  new  master- 
of-works  took  charge — ^Pierre  Deschamps  (1287-1825),  the  son 
probably  of  Jean  who  had  made  the  plans.    He  erected  the 
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four  westenimost  bays  of  the  choir,  the  transept,  and  the 
easternmost  bay  of  the  nave  in  its  lower  parts.  From  1340  to 
1359  the  master-of-worics  was  Pierre  de  Cabasat,  who  added 
three  more  bays  to  the  nave,  and  was  employed  in  those  same 
years  in  making,  with  Hugues  Mord,  the  abbey  church  of 
La  Chaise  Dieu  in  the  Fores  mountains  across  the  plain  from 
Clermont.^  An  Avignon  pope,  Clement  VI,  was  the  patron 
who  undertook  that  gaunt  granite  structure,  as  full  of  sorrow 
as  the  times  that  produced  it.  Clement  had  been  abbot  at 
La  Chaise  Dieu,  so  naturally  he  contributed  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  the  cathedral  of  Auvetgne  as  did  his  suceessw  at 
Avignon,  Innocent  VI  (d.  1802),  a  former  bishop  of  Clermont. 
Tlie  city  was  fortunate  to  have  one  of  the  notable  D'Amboise 
family  for  its  prelate  in  the  late-Gothic  day,  Jacques  d'Amboise 
(1505-10),  who  as  abbot  of  Cluny  had  built  at  Paris  the 
stately  residence  caUed  the  H6td  Cluny.  Close  to  his  Auveigne 
cathedral  he  set  up  the  Fontaine  d'Amboise,  now  on  the  Cours 
Sablon.  The  eloquent  Massillon  was  a  later  bishop  of  Clermont 
(1717-42);  he  founded  its  town  library  and  bequeathed  his 
fortune  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  H6td  Dieu.    Before  the  French 

>  Tlie  Chaiw  Dieo  mooftilcry,  fouDded  bgr  St.  Bobcrt  m  1049,  ww  kicr  afiKsUd 
with  Cluny.  The  pieMni  chindi  ww  bccno  in  ISM  bgr  Clwnmt  VL  who  IwOl  Uie 
choir  and  four  bnji  of  Uie  nnTe.  The  nbhntiil  was  oonpfetnL  after  1S70,  by  bb 
nephew,  Gregory  XL  Clemmt  bad  AvigBon  artiita  picpare  hie  funetal  nwimiif  t, 
which  originally  poeeeMed  over  forty  atatnettce  wpifennting  bit  ielativei»  lor  be  caoM 
of  the  great  linci  of  Beaufort  and  Turenae.  The  Goaa  Dei  abbatiaL  though  poMemd 
of  grandeur,  ii  dull  and  heavy.  The  aiilei  are  aa  high  aa  the  principal  ^lan.  The 
octagonal  picn  with  uncut  c^Ntab  bck  ckfuoe  and  lightneii*  the  windowa  are  the 
narroweet  lanceta,  and  there  are  no  4ying  buttiewei.  liolde  die  away  in  the  ptes 
above  the  capitale— an  early  appearance  of  Flamboyant  Gothie.  The  cfeiilcr 
(1S78-1417)  b  frankly  hite-Gothie.  The  denoded  cbindi  oaoe  wm  IBed  with  the 
tombe  of  local  magnates,  among  them  those  of  the  Lalsyettn  iami|yt  ptaciuns  pages 
of  French  history  obliterated  in  15St  and  1708^  As  if  to  shot  oat  the  fnaweaL  bnmid 
aisles,  the  choir  has  been  lined  with  tapestries  (begmi  In  14010  aMVpassed  in  FVanee. 
They  reproduce  the  If trror  qf  Psi/sefMn  and  the  AOIi^lJbs  F^or^  two  books  popvkr 
in  the  XIII  and  XIV  centuries.  Each  episode  of  tha  Savioar's  Kfo  b  armmpaabd  by 
scenes  of  the  Old  Testament,  prefiguring  it  On  the  ooter  wall  of  the  choir  sereca 
b  a  sketch,  a  Danoe  of  Death,  with  the  grim  skaistoo  stalkiaf  in  and  out,  tooching 
with  his  chill  finger  pope,  baron,  burgher*  page^  field  laborer*  and  fittle  child.  No 
Xlll-century  church  had  allowed  so  gruesome  a  thcaw  on  its  waDs.  Thb  lagabrkwa 
allegory  came  into  vogue  after  the  Bbck  Death  of  ISMb  when  a  third  of  &irope*s 
popuUtion  perished.  Confrl^  ArekSotojiftu,  liOl^  pp.  S4b  40fi;  K.  DarawL  Lb 
Chaise  Dieu  {\905)l  Maurice  Fangm,  L'^JMS  slish'sfi  i$  k  Ctatis  Dim m  At 
fimile  MAIe.  Lart  reKfiemx  df  lajla  da  SMfM  if$  OPtek  Cblkl*  Iflt). 
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Revolution  had  turned  to  violence  and  destruction,  in  Clermont 
Cathedral  gathered  the  people,  with  hearts  beating  high  with 
generous  desire  for  reform,  for  the  blessing  of  their  National 
Guard  banner,  embroidered  by  a  community  of  nuns.  TWth 
all  too  tragic  swiftness  came  the  day  when  in  the  same  church 
were  lighted  bonfires  for  the  destruction  of  vestments  and 
missals.  Among  the  precious  things  then  wrecked  was  a 
portrait  statue  of  Louis  IX,  made  while  his  friend  Guy  de  la 
Tour  was  bishop.  Only  by  chance  did  the  cathedral  itself, 
riddled  with  bullets,  escape  annihilation. 

The  see  of  Clermont  has  gone  by  various  designations;  so 
ancient  is  this  city  that  it  has  been  called  successively  by  five 
different  names.  Here  where  is  more  Celtic  blood  than  in  any 
other  region  in  France,  save  Brittany,  the  Celtic  hero»  Verdn- 
getorex,  inflicted  on  Caesar  his  sole  defeat.  When  Gaiil  became 
.  Christian,  Clermont  continued  to  be  important.  Her  first 
bishop,  St.  Austremonius,  was  one  of  the  seven  whom  Gregory 
of  Tours  says  were  sent  into  Gaul  in  250  by  Pope  Fabian» 
with  St.  Denis  of  Paris,  St.  Martial  of  Limoges,  St.  Satuminus 
of  Toulouse,  St.  Just  of  Narbonne,  St.  Trophimus  of  Aries, 
and  St.  Gatien  of  Tours.  At  the  close  of  the  V  century  Cler- 
mont's bishop,  the  celebrated  Caius  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  poet 
and  scholar,  son-in-law  of  an  emperor,  made  his  stand  for  Latin 
culture  against  Teutonic  submersion.  Dearly  he  loved  his 
own  enlightened  Lyons,  but  of  Clermont  he  said,  "Such  an 
horizon  would  make  a  stranger  forget  his  native  land."  A 
generation  later  another  outstanding  Gallo-Roman  bishop  of 
Clermont  was  St.  Gall,  uncle  of  Gr^ory  of  Tours,  who  was  so 
just  to  all  that  even  Jews  marched  with  lighted  tapers  at  his 
funeral.  Some  twenty-six  of  Clermont's  bishops  have  been 
canonized. 

The  third  cathedral  of  the  city,  and  that  which  immediately 
preceded  the  present  one,  was  consecrated  in  946  by  Bishop 
Etienne  II.  Clermont  had  suffered  grievously  by  Saracen 
invasion,  followed  by  the  Northmen  inroads.  After  the  second 
Norman  sacking  the  ruined  houses  smoldered  for  a  month» 

and  in  the  streets  corpses  lay  unburied,  for  the  population 
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in  terror  had  fled  to  the  countryside.  The  bishop  called  back 
his  flock  to  remake  their  homes.  In  his  new  church  was  a 
precocious  use  of  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels,  a  dis- 
position which  was  to  lead  to  the  chief  beauty  in  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  of  the  land,  but  which  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Ile-de-France  only  in  the  XII  centur>\  Bishop  £tienne*s 
Carolingian  cathedral  became  the  prototype  for  the  Auvei^at- 
Romanesque  school. 

In  the  good  Etienne*s  church  prayed  the  first  crusaders  when 
by  papal  bidd  ing  there  gathered  at  Clermont  a  mighty  council 
at  whose  tenth  and  last  session  was  preached  the  First  Crusade. 
Nature  herself  seemed  to  have  prepared  the  people's  minds 
for  some  vast  enterprise,  for  all  the  chroniclers  of  western 
Christendom  describe  the  sublime  shower  of  astral  stars,  thick 
as  snowflakes,  which  whirled  in  the  sky.  So  in  this  same 
primeval  Auvergne,  some  six  centuries  earlier,  at  the  break-up 
of  Rome's  empire  before  the  invading  Barbarians,  there  had  for 
three  years  been  earthquakes  and  fiery  volcanic  eruptions. 

Tradition  says  that  the  momentous  gathering  of  1095  took 
place  in  what  is  now  the  Place  Delille  and  tlic  adjacent  Cours 
Sablon.  Many  of  our  building  friends  were  present — Bishop 
Odo  from  Bayeux,  Bishop  Ives  from  Chartres,  Bishop  Ho^I 
from  Le  Mans,  the  abbots  Geoffrey  of  Vend6me,  Jarenton  of 
St.  Benigne,  and  St.  Hugues  of  Cluny,  and  from  Spain  came 
the  great  Bernardo  who  ruled  the  see  of  Toledo.  For  the 
people  of  Clermont  to-day,  November  28,  1095,  is  as  vivid  a 
realitv  as  anv  of  the  revolutions  of  \'esterdav.  A  statue  of 
Urban  II  stands  outside  the  cathedral.  Even  so  he  stood, 
said  a  witness,  as  one  having  authority,  high  above  the  vast 
throng,  on  one  side  of  him  the  stunted  Peter  the  Hermit  of 
Picardy,  and  on  the  other  the  Norman-Italian  Bohemund  of 
Taranto,  a  veritable  Greek  god  in  build  and  feature.  From 
end  to  end  of  France  l>ban  journeyed  to  arouse  the  people. 
Now  he  used  persuasion,  now  invective;  sometimes  he  appealed 
to  idealistic  motives  or  propounded  colonial  policies  very  like 
modern  ideas.  Europe  had  good  cause  to  be  apprehensive. 
The  Almoravids  had  advanced  into  Spain.     The  Sdjukian 
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Turks  were  a  menace  more  serious  than  the  Saracens.  Urban 
understood  the  peril  and  raised  his  voice  in  warning.  *' Cease 
to  be  a  terror  to  peaceful  citizens/'  he  exhorted  the  gathered 
barons.  ''Turn  your  arms  to  the  defense  of  the  soil  trod  by 
the  King  of  Kings,  of  the  tomb  over  which  rose  the  sun  of  the 
Resurrection.  .  .  .  The  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  Mussulman,  who  has  planted  the  crescent  by  the 
Hellespont,  whence  he  menaces  Europe.  .  .  .  Nation  of  the 
Franks,  set  beyond  the  mountains,  nation  cherished  and  chosen 
of  God,  as  clearly  your  high  deeds  prove,  nation  distinct  from 
others  by  your  situation,  by  your  faith,  by  your  respect  for 
Mother  Church,  to  you  I  address  my  plea.  .  .  .  Who  should 
right  these  wrongs  but  you  who  have  received  from  on  In^ 
agility  of  body,  the  training  of  arms  and  grandeur  of  soul?  . . . 
Cease  these  mutual  wars!  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ  died  for  you. 
You  should  be  willing  to  die  for  him."  And  a  great  answering 
cry  rose  from  the  hundred  thousand  gathered  there,  ''God  wills 
it,"  to  be  the  rallying  call  of  the  crusades. 

Thus  in  the  heart  of  France  a  French  pope  initiated  the 
cosmic  ventures  which  were  to  change  European  ways  of  life» 
ventures  in  which  Frenchmen  played  a  leading  part  so  that 
to  this  day  a  European  is  called  a  Frank  by  a  Mohammedan. 
One  can  easily  see  in  the  crusades  only  their  failures  and  thdr 
crimes,  one  can  sneer  at  them  with  Voltaire — ^who  sneered 
at  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Europe's  aggression  was  needed  then  to  save 
Christianity  from  Asiatic  immobility.  The  benefits  of  the 
crusades  outweigh  their  delinquencies. 

Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  a  monk  called  his  chronicle  of  the 
First  Crusade.  And  while  those  feats  by  God  through  the 
men  of  France  in  the  East  went  on,  other  feats  for  Grod  were 
ventured  in  France,  the  raising  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  sista 
movements  that  gave  wings  to  the  soul,  purifying  and  molding 
the  faith  and  the  genius  of  those  virile  and  faulty  generations. 
Already  the  movement  was  stirring.  On  his  way  to  Clermont, 
Urban  II  had  seen  Verona  Cathedral  building  and  S.  Ambrogio's 
at  Milan.  He  had  blessed  S.  Abondio  at  Como.  In  France  he 
blessed  the  new  choir  of  St.  Semin  at  Toulouse  and  the  material 
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gathered  for  the  cathedral  at  Carcassonne.  Cluny's  new 
choir  he  dedicated,  and  various  other  Romanesque  churches. 
Before  the  Second  Crusade  set  out  Suger  had  built  St.  Denis. 

In  Clermont,  though  the  cathedral  of  1095  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  present  Gothic  structure,  there  is  intact  a  ven- 
erated sanctuary  where  Urban  had  a  votive  Mass  chanted  on 
the  eve  of  the  historic  council.  Every  morning  one  can  see 
the  men  and  women  of  the  city  gather  in  the  crypt  of  Notre 
Dame-du-Port  to  beg  a  blessing  on  their  working  day.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  put  into  words  what  it  is  each  feels  in  that 
subterranean  chamber  impregnated  by  the  petitions  of  those 
of  their  race  who  have  gone  before  them,  but  each  knows 
that  here  his  prayer  has  plenitude  and  patriotic  aspiration. 
A  custodia  matutina  in  Notre  Dame-du-Port,  usque  ad  noctem 
in  the  cathedral.  One  fears  God  in  the  cathedral,  one  loves 
God  in  Notre  Dame. 

Notre  Dame-du-Port  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  Romanesque 
school  of  Auvergne.^  When  it  was  built  lava  stone  was  not 
in  use  for  construction,  but  solely  for  decorative  puriK)ses.  So 
curiously  alike  are  all  the  pre-Gothic  churches  in  this  province 
that  one  architect  might  have  planned  them.  The  venerable 
crypt  of  Notre  Dame-du-Port  was  built  in  the  XI  century. 
The  Romanesque  church  above  it  was  constructed  during  the 
XII  century  and  has  all  the  Auvergnese  traits:  a  central 
tower  in  two  stories  set  on  a  barlong  which  forms  a  kind  of 
upper  transept,  a  compact  apse  with  snug  absidioles  whose 
exterior  walls  are  decorated  by  colored  volcanic  stones  in 
marquetry  designs,  a  western  narthex,  and  a  principal  span 
covered  by  a  half-barrel  vault  undivided  by  transverse  arches 
and  buttressed  by  side  aisles  surmounted  by  tribunes,  which 

*  "Quiconque  en  a  senti  une  fob  U  beauts  forte  et  simple  de  ce  vigoureux  ttyle  roman- 
auvergnat,  dont  Torigine  demeure  myst^rieuae,  n*oublie  plus  ces  ^iaet,  solides, 
trapues,  ramass^cs.  dont  Tordonnance  ext^rieure,  au  lieu  d'etre  un  d^cor  plaquf. 
reproduit  en  relief  Tordonnance  int^rieure.  Vue  du  chevet  furtout«  avec  rb^micycle 
de  leurs  chapelles  serrecs,  accol^  contre  la  maase  de  TMifice,  ellea  doonent  une 
laisiMante  impression  d'aplomb  et  d*unit^.*' — Paul  Boubobt,  Le  dewum  du  midi  (Parts, 
Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie.  1918). 

The  feast  of  Notre  Dame-du-Port  faUs  od  May  16th,  and  the  city  is  illuminated 
with  myriads  of  little  lamps. 
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meant  that  light  entered  the  middle  vessel  indirectly.  Auvergne, 
like  Bm'gundy,  attempted  to  light  her  upper  church  by  a 
clearstory,  but  found  the  experiment  hazardous  and  gave  it  up. 
Her  churches  have  stood  intact  through  centuries  of  harsh 
winters.  The  very  mortar  lines  were  made  means  of  decora- 
tion; wide  bands  of  red  mortar  were  found  to  be  eflfective  with 
blocks  of  black  lava.^  In  the  volcanic  soil  of  Auvergne  were 
elements  that  rendered  mortar  as  resistant  as  stone.  The  local 
Gallo-Romans  had  used  the  polychrome  lava  as  decoration. 

The  interior  apse  of  Notre  Dame-du-Port  is  a  gem  of 
masoncraf  t.  Around  the  tiny  processional  path  stand  engaged 
pillars  that  are  decoration  and  buttresses,  too.  The  regional 
skill  in  sculpture  appears  in  the  capitals  of  the  main  piers* 
where  the  story  is  related  with  animation,  even  if  the  figures 
are  too  squat  and  the  heads  too  large.  The  armor  indicates 
that  the  work  was  done  early  in  the  XH  century.  The  door- 
jamb  images  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  transept  were 
sculptured  in  the  years  when  St.  Thomas  Becket  came  to 
Clermont  wearing  the  white  robe  of  the  Cistercians  who  had 
given  him  hospitality  in  France.  Crowds  gathered  every  day 
to  receive  his  blessing,  for  all  Christendom  held  him  to  be  a 
saint  defending  right  and  liberty.  A  cast  of  Clermont's 
archaic  portal,  whose  charm  is  exceptional,  with  its  seraphim 
of  the  mystic  triple  wings,  has  been  placed  in  the  Trocad£ro 
Museum  at  Paris.  When  this  side  entrance  was  completed, 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  was  making  over  his  claims  in  Auvergne 
to  his  lifetime  rival,  Philippe-Auguste,  which  cession  was  to  lead, 
in  time,  to  the  erection  of  the  Ile-de-France  Picardy  cathedral 
of  Clermont. 


^  Polychrome  decoration  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Auvergne:  Royat* 
Mozac,  Saint-Saturnin,  Orcival,  Saint-Nectaire  (where  are  some  of  the  bert 
capitals  in  the  region),  Issoire  (observe  La  chie  sculptured  on  one  of  its  capitalf).  Le 
Puy,  and  Brioude.  Thb  latter  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Xll-centuiy  diuidiei^ 
showing  Burgundian  traits  as  well  as  those  of  Auvergne  and  the  Velay.  lie  infiimwe 
of  the  Romanesque  school  of  Auvergne  spread  to  Parthenay,  Saintes,  Neven,  TonlouM^ 
Santiago,  and  Avila.  Congrh  ArchSologiqtte,  1904,  p.  542,  E.  Lef^we-PonUJi^  OB 
Brioude;  Congrh  Archiologique,  1895,  pp.  96,  238,  292,  on  Saint-Nectaire;  and  p. 
177,  "ficolc  romanc  d*Auvergne,"  H.  du  Banquet;  Bulletin  MonummUa^  1900^  YoL 
73.  p.  213,  "Suint-Nectaire,"  Abb6  G.  Rochiaa. 
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Some  of  the  most  admirably  sculptured  capitals  in  Auvergne 
are  at  Mozac,  a  suburb  of  Riom.^  The  nave  of  Mozac's  abbey 
church  was  built  from  1131  to  1147  by  a  brother  of  Peter  the 
Venerable,  who  made  Cluny's  nave,  and  of  the  doughty  abbot, 
Pons  de  Montboissier,  who  erected  V6zelay's  portico  of 
paradise,  all  three  of  them  belonging  to  a  feudal  family  of 
Auvergne.  The  small  abbatial  holds  a  priceless  treasure,  the 
reliquary  of  St.  Calmin,  which  an  abbot  presented  in  1168. 
Its  fourteen  panels  of  Limoges  enamel  are  ornamented  in  gold. 
A  bold  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  church  of  this  national 
heritage,  so  it  is  now  protected  by  electric  bells  and  every 
kind  of  burglar  alarm. 

**  Clermont  le  richey  Riom  le  heauy*  so  ran  the  old  saying. 
Riom,  the  small  but  proud  rival  of  the  capital  of  Auvergne, 
was  a  town  of  magistrates  who  built  themselves  Gothic 
Renaissance  houses  as  individual  as  the  pre-Gothic  work  of 
the  province.  The  church  of  St.  Amable  has  a  Romanesque 
nave  and  an  early-Gothic  choir.  Jean,  Duke  of  Berry,  had 
Guy  and  Andre  de  Danunartin  design  the  XTV-century  Sainte- 
Chapelle  for  his  palace  at  Riom.  Its  brilliantly  cold  stained 
glass  was  commanded  for  the  wedding,  in  1389,  of  sixty-year- 
old  Duke  John  and  the  thirteen-year-old  heiress,  Jeanne  de 
Boulogne.  Froissart  has  described  the  curious  union.  Each 
window  panel  has  a  single  statue  under  a  canopy;  the  prophets 
and  apostles  carry  appropriately  inscribed  scrolls.  A  XV- 
century  window,  representing  the  Bourbon  dukes,  Jean  11 
and  Pierre  II,  patrons  of  Moulins,  contains  a  St.  Marguerite 


>  Those  who  visit  Riom  (whidi  lies  dote  to  Clennont)  tbould  go  to  Aifueperac, 
eight  miles  away,  to  see  Mantegna't  St.  Sebastian  and  a  Nativity  by  a  brother  of 
Ghirlandiijo.  As  the  lord  of  the  region,  a  Bourbon- Mont pensier — who  died  in  14M. 
had  married  the  sister  of  the  Gonxaga  ruler  of  Mantua,  these  treasures  probably 
came  through  that  source.  Congris  ArchMogique,  1805;  and  191S,  p.  H4,  Mosac, 
Abb^  Luzuy;  p.  144,  Riom,  P.  Gauchery;  Paul  Mantx,  **  Une  toum^  en  Auvergne,** 
in  Gasrttf  det  Beaux-Arts,  1886;  Abb6  R.  Cr^t,  La  tirrgt  du  Maihuret  {CUmumi' 
Ferrand,  190f);  ibid..  Us  ritraux  de  la  Sainte-l'kapeiU  de  Riom  (1906);  E.  Clouard. 
Les  gens  if  autrefois  aux  XV*  ei  XV  P  siieUs.  (The  controversy  on  the  Madonna  of 
the  Bird  is  here  summed  up);  Gondalon,  Atom  et  us  enrirons  (Riom,  Jouvet,  IMH); 
A.  de  Champeaux  et  P.  Gauchery,  Les  trataux  d^ari  ex4euUs  pour  Jean,  due  d*  Berrp 
(Paris,  II.  Champion,  1891);  Camille  Enlart,  Le  muste  ds  seulpiun  eomparU  du 
palais  du  Trocadho  (on  the  viergt  d  Voiseau),  (Pkrts,  U.  Laurens,  1919). 
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so  similar  to  one  in  the  "Book  of  Hours"  which  Jehan  Fouquet 
painted  for  £tienne  Chevalier  that  the  window  is  thought  to 
be  designed  by  the  great  fnmUif  of  Tours. 

It  may  be  to  artists  of  Jean  de  Berry's  entourage  that  we 
owe  the  most  entrancing  Madonna  of  Flamboyant  art»  the 
vierge  d  VoiseaUy  an  image  in  the  r^onal  stone  which  stands 
at  the  trimieau  of  the  XV-century  church  of  Notre  Dame-du 
Mathuret.  One  student  after  another  has  discussed  the  date 
of  this  exquisite  figure,  so  purely  French  in  essence,  whose 
simplicity  is  as  ample  and  una£Pected  as  the  best  XHI-century 
art.  Work  as  exceptional  as  this  is  of  no  date  or  school,  but  is 
due  to  some  unrecorded  individual  genius.  In  that  same  late- 
Gothic  day  the  spirit  of  St.  Louis  and  Joinville  lived  again 
in  The  Very  Joyousy  Pleasing  and  Diverting  History  qf  the  Gentle 
Lord  of  Bayardy  written  by  the  Loyal  Servitor. 

The  serrated  foliage  of  the  Madonna's  crown  proves  the 
sculpture  to  be  late-Gothic.  M.  Gonse  places  it  midway  in 
the  XrV  century,  M.  Vitry  early  in  the  XVI,  and  M.  Enlart 
thinks  that  it  could  not  have  been  produced  before  the  XV 
century.  MM.  M&Ie,  Palustre,  Merimee,  and  others  have 
discussed  it.  In  the  ideal  innocence  and  dignity  of  the  Virgin 
is  Michel  Colombe's  charm.  The  legend  was  that  in  Egypt 
the  infant  Jesus  modeled  images  of  birds,  then  breathed  on 
them,  imparting  life.  This  is  the  mystic  moment  which  the 
unknown  master  of  Riom  chose  to  render;  there  is  a  brooding 
reverence  in  the  young  mother's  face  as  she  gazes  at  her  Son, 
who  ponders  in  a  divine  wonderment  at  a  bird  about  to  fly 
from  his  hand. 

THE   ROMANESQUE   CATHEDRAL  OF  LE  PDY* 

Into  whatever  country  you  carry  war,  remember  that  children,  women 
and  churchmen  and  the  poor  are  not  your  enemies. — (Dying  words  of 
Bertband  Duguesclin,  killed  near  Le  Puy,  1S80). 

Le  Puy  is  hoary  with  history.  Perched  high  on  basaltic 
rocks  near  the  som*ce  of  the  Loire,  picturesque  beyond  descrip* 

>  Congrh  ArchSologique,  1904,  pp.  1,  403;  No^l  ThloUier  et  F^liz  ThioIIier,  VarM- 
lecture  romane  du  dioc^te  du  Puy  (Le  Puy,  1900);  F61ix  ThioUier,  Le  Forem  ftUontqmt 
et  monumental;   Mallay  et  No^l  ThioUicr,  Afonographie  de  la  eaihSdraU  dm  Pm$  (Le 
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tion,  it  stxKxl  on  the  great  pilgrimage  route  from  Italy  to 
ComiKJstela,  the  Via  Francigena  by  which  French  art  and 
I>oi»try  passed  into  Spain  and  penetrated  to  Italy,  along 
whose  pilgrim  roads  are  found  portal  images  of  the  Round 
Table  heroes  and  the  sculptured  tympanums  of  France.* 
The  cathedral  is  built  near  the  top  of  the  town's  hill, 
and  above  it  on  the  hillcrest  has  been  set  a  mammoth 
statue  of  Our  Lady  cast  from  cannon  taken  at  Sebas- 
toi)ol.  In  the  immediate  suburbs  rises  another  mass  of 
volcanic  rock,  a  needle  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
heiglit.  The  oldest  part  of  the  chapel  crowning  that  extraor- 
dinary little  basalt  mountain  dates  before  the  year  1000.  The 
sanctuary  is  trefoil,  like  the  early-Christian  churches  at  Rome, 
and  like  St.  Laurent  at  Grenoble.*  At  the  end  of  the  XI  cen- 
tury St.  Michel  d'Aiguille  was  enlarged  irregularly.  From  time 
inmiemorial  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Archangel  has  crowned 
the  pinnacle :  "In  the  presence  of  angels  I  shall  sing  my  psalms.'* 
The  ai)proach  to  the  cathedral  of  Le  Puy,  while  less  dif- 
ficult than  the  precipitous  needle  of  St.  Michel,  is  equally 
romantic  and  solemn.  You  mount  the  hill  by  the  Street  of 
Tal)les,  so  called  from  the  days  of  pilgrimages,  when  the 
merchants'  booths  lined  it.  As  you  climb,  the  way  changes 
to  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  more  than  a  hundred,  and  up  and 
up  you  mount,  with  the  polychromatic  facade  of  the  cathedral 
rising  before  you  on  high.  Then  suddenly,  almost  before  you 
are  aware  of  what  has  happened,  you  pass  right  under  that 
western  front  of  the  church,  ascending  always,  climbing  under 
the    catheilrars    western    bays.     Formerly    you    could    have 

Puy.  llMUj;  rrt>s|)er  Merim^,  Soiri  (Tun  toifoge  m  Aurergne  (Pam*  1838),  p.  84t; 
Alexis  Fort'I.  I'oyagr  au  pays  drs  sculjMrurs  romans  (Fans  and  GeDe\'m,  191S),  8  vols.; 
Vii\i\  Maiitz.  "  I'ne  toum^  en  Auvergne,"  in  Gazette  des  Beaur^Arts,  18S7,  vols.  S5, 
.sr.;  Ix)ui.s  Villiit.  I^  I'elay  (Collection.  L«  regions  ck  la  France),  (Parts*  L.  Cerf); 
Mandet.  Hhtoire  de  Velay  (Le  Puy.  1860).  6  vols.;  Dc  la  Mure,  Uistoir*  des  dues 
(if  Hdurtton  ci  dfs  comUs  de  Forez;  Michel.  Aurergne  et  le  Veiay  (Moulins),  S  vols,  and 
atlas;  IliMtnre  litUraire  de  la  Franee,  vol.  8,  p.  467,  **  Adbfmar  de  Mooteil**;  p.  514, 
•  I  rlwiin  11  ••  (ParlH.  1747). 

•  Manvl  Heyniound  et  Ch.  Girard.  **La  chapelle  de  St.  Laurent  k  Greroble,**  in 
It  tilt  tin  Arrht^oUigiqur,  1914-16.  vol.  56.  p.  176. 

'  Kinile  M&lo."  L'art  du  moyen  kgc  et  les  pelerlnages  **  in  Rente  de  Paru,OcL  1919, 
Feb.  li«0. 
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mounted  right  into  the  very  sanctuary  itself,  coming  to  it 
through  the  pavement.  To-day  the  stairway  branches,  and 
you  enter  the  church  at  the  side.  Never  was  there  such  an 
approach  to  the  House  of  Prayer  as  this,  never  a  more  sublime 
and  grandiose  conception  than  the  shadowed  stair  over  which 
hangs  the  facade.  Halfway  up,  where  stand  red  porphyry 
columns  and  doors  of  chiseled  bronze,  is  carved,  '^If  you  do 
not  fear  crime,  fear  to  cross  this  threshold,  for  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  wishes  a  devotion  without  stain." 

M.  Thiollier  has  shown  that  the  Romanesque  school  of  the 
Velay  r^on  was  an  intermediary  between  Burgundy,  Au- 
vergne,  and  the  Midi,  with  the  meridional  influences  the 
strongest.  Le  Puy's  choir,  transept,  and  two  bays  of  the 
nave  were  erected  in  the  XI  century,  and  of  that  date  is  the 
cloister  walk  that  touches  the  church.  The  transept  has  a 
tribune  at  each  end.  Beyond  the  chevet  stood  a  tower  of 
which  the  actual  one  is  a  replica.  As  all  the  level  space 
available  was  covered  by  these  structures,  it  became  necessary, 
when  they  wished  to  lengthen  the  nave  in  the  XH  century, 
to  build  out  from  the  hill  a  vast  masoiuy  foundation  as  a 
platform.  It  is  under  those  westernmost  bays  that  mounts 
the  stairway  of  Wonderland.  Each  bay  of  the  nave  is  cov- 
ered by  an  oblong  cupola  set  on  an  octagonal  base,  of  a  type 
found  again  only  at  Poitiers,  in  the  church  of  St.  Hilaire. 
At  Le  Puy  the  side  aisles  buttress  the  cupolas. 

No  one  should  miss  seeing  a  XV-century  fresco  discovered 
under  whitewash,  in  1860,  in  the  library  o£P  the  cloister.  The 
Liberal  Arts  are  symbolized  by  women  of  the  type  of  Anne  of 
Brittany  with  bombous  foreheads,  and  at  the  feet  of  each  sits  a 
disciple.  Thus  Aristotle,  with  the  sensitive  face  of  a  scholar,  is 
seated  at  the  feet  of  Logic,  and  Cicero  learns  of  Rhetoric. 

The  cathedral  of  Le  Puy  has  been  venerated  and  visited  by 
practically  every  ruler  of  France  from  Charlemagne  to 
Francis  I.  This  ancient  city  was  almost  chosen  as  the  meeting 
place  for  launching  the  First  Crusade.  Urban  H  paused  here 
in  1095,  and  the  bishop  of  Le  Puy,  Adhemar  de  Monteil 
(1087-1100),  accompanied  him  to  Clermont,  and  when  the 
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pope's  great  rallying  speech  was  ended  it  was  Bishop  Adh^mar, 
his  face  shining  with  enthusiasm,  who  first  stepped  forward 
to  take  the  cross.  Urban  appointed  him  the  spiritual  chief 
of  the  expedition,  and  his  skill  in  military  strategics  proved 
of  use  since  he  had  been  a  knight  before  becoming  a  churchman. 
This  good  man  died  in  the  grievous  days  at  Antioch,  worn 
out  with  his  efforts  to  check  disorders  in  the  crusaders*  camp. 
To  Adhemar  de  Monteil  has  been  attributed  the  Saive  Regina 
called  in  the  olden  times  the  anthem  of  Puy.  To  Le  Puy*s 
famous  shrine  St.  Louis  presented  a  thorn  from  the  Crown 
he  had  obtained  from  Constantinople,  and  on  his  way  back 
from  his  first  crusade  he  deposited  in  the  church  the  curious 
image  of  a  black  Virgin  given  him  in  EgypL 

TIIE  CATHEDRAL  OF  LIMOGES' 

Bien  mc  sourit  Ic  doux  printemps. 

Qui  fait  venir  flcura  ct  fcuillages; 

£t  hien  mc  plait  loraquc  j*en tends 

Dos  oiseaux  Ic  gen  til  ramagc. 

Mais  j*aime  mieux  quand  sur  le  pr6 

Jo  vois  r6tendard  arbor^, 

Flottant  comme  un  signal  de  guerre. 

Quand  j*entends  par  mont  et  par  vaux 

Courir  chevalier  et  chevaux 

£t  sous  leur  pas  Mmir  la  terre, 

Et  gens  crier:    "A  Taide!  A  I'aide!'* 

De  voir  les  petits  et  les  grands 

Dans  les  fossds  roulers  mourants. 

A  ce  plaisir  tout  plaisir  cMe.* 

— Bertrak  de  Born  (1140-1215). 


1  Hrn<'*  Faf^.  Iai  caUUdraU  de  Limoges  (Collection.  P^tes  Mooogrsphies),  (Pkriii, 
II.  I^itinns.  VMS):  Abb6  Arbellot,  Monographie de  la  eaUUdraU  de  LtaiOfM  (Limogv*. 
1H.>:{);  A.  IVtit.  "Ijtn  six  sUtues  du  jub^  de  U  caUifdrsle  de  Limoges,'*  in  BuUtiin 
MonumntUiL  19 U,  vol.  62,  p.  144.  MM.  l^mile  Mile,  ADdr6  Michel,  and  Loui^ 
(foiiM^  liavi*  written  on  the  juV;  Ren^  Page,  **Le  docfaer  limomin  k  T^poque  romane,** 
in  liullttin  Mnnummial,  1907,  vol.  71.  p.  Mi;  Anthyme  Saint-Pkul,  **Archfologie 
linioiisin."  in  LWlmanac  limoiuin,  1R85;  Charies  de  Lastfyrie,  Vabhaifede  Si.  Martial 
dv  Limt»j,s  ( I'aris.  Picard.  1901);  A.  Leroux,  Labba^e  de  SL  Martial  de  Limo§re  (Tou- 
lous4\  l!N)l );  ihid.,  Gfographif  et  hieUnrt  du  Liwumain  (Limoges,  180t):  Ernest  Rupin, 
Lirnrrr  dr  lim,^i':f  (ParU.  1K90);  A.  Meyer.  LaH  de  rSmaii  de  Limo§re  (Paris,  ISM); 
P.  I^vnlan.  Li'onard  Limonn  et  let  ^mailleurt  franfoie  (Collection.  Les  Grands  .\rtistes), 
(Paris.  II.  I^iurrn.H).  (The  meeting  for  tlie  Confrh  ArdMofifue^  IMl,  is  to  be  beld 
at  Limoges.) 

'  Kondercd  in  modem  French  by  J.  DcmogcoC 
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I 

Although  in  plan,  in  the  mode  of  construction^  in  the  cover- 
ing of  chapels  and  various  details,  the  resemblances  between 
the  cathedrals  of  Clermont  and  Limoges  are  such  that  it  is 
thought  the  same  Jean  Deschamps  designed  both,  the  cathedral 
of  St.  £tienne  at  Limoges  possesses  its  own  individual  char- 
acter because  of  the  fine-grained,  compact  granite  of  which 
it  is  built  and  the  unusual  talent  of  its  masons.  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc  considered  the  apse  of  Limoges  one  of  the  most  scien- 
tific of  Gothic  constructions.  The  very  beautiful  leaf  foliage 
is  as  crisply  cut  as  when  it  came  from  the  master's  hand. 
Full  of  character  are  the  profiles  of  the  molds  used  in  the 
triforium  for  decorative  effect. 

Because  of  the  enduring  quality  of  their  building  material, 
the  Romanesque  edifices  of  Limousin  lasted  so  well  that  there 
was  little  temptation  to  tear  them  down  in  order  to  substitute 
Gothic  churches.  Till  the  Revolution,  Limoges  kept  its  great 
pre-Gothic  abbatial  of  St.  Martial,  and  its  cathedral  was,  like 
that  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  an  isolated  example  of  Gothic. 
Like  Clermont's  chief  church,  the  western  bays  of  Limoges 
were  not  built  till  the  XIX  century.  The  general  aspect  of 
St.  £tienne  is  Rayonnant.  Its  Flamboyant  Gothic  additions 
were  held  in  rigorous  restraint.  When  Bishop  Aimeric  de  la 
Serre  (1246-73),  a  man  of  wealth,  determined  to  remake  his 
church,  he  willed  his  fortune  to  the  enterprise.  As  Bishop 
Aimeric  had  just  died,  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  June  1,  1273, 
by  Helie  de  Malemort,  doyen  of  the  chapter.  For  over  fifty 
years  they  built  steadily  till  under  Bishop  Helie  de  Talleyrand 
the  choir  was  completed  in  1327.  A  second  period  of  work, 
from  1344  to  the  end  of  the  century,  resulted  in  the  south 
arm  of  the  transept  whose  rose  is  Rayonnant,  whereas  that  to 
the  north  is  Flamboyant.  In  its  tendency  to  eliminate  the 
horizontal  line  Limoges  is  eminently  a  church  of  the  XIV 
century.  The  shafts  before  the  piers  rise  unbroken  from 
pavement  to  vault-springing;  the  pier  arches  at  the  apse 
curve  are  very  pointed.  Yet  there  is  no  geometric  dryness  in 
this  interior.  Plain  wall  surfaces  above  the  main  arcade  and 
around  the  triforium  and  clearstory  add  to  its  robust  aspect 
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In  1370  the  Black  Prince  sacked  Limoges  and  left  little  but 
the  cathedral  standing.  Froissart  recounts  that  "there  was 
no  pity  taken  of  the  poor  people  who  had  wrought  no  manner 
of  treason  .  .  .  more  than  three  thousand  persons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  were  slain  that  day  .  .  .  and  the  city  clean 
brent  and  brought  to  destruction."  It  took  time  and  treasure 
to  repair  the  devastation.  Only  from  1458  to  1490  were  the 
two  easternmost  bays  of  the  nave  erected. 

Tlie  fourth  period  of  energy  at  Limoges,  from  1616  to  1630, 
created  a  gem  of  Flamboyant  Gothic,  the  transept's  north 
fagade,  which  is  called  the  Portail  de  St.  Jean,  as  it  stood  near 
a  church  dedicated  to  the  Baptist.  Bishop  Philippe  de 
Montmorency  began  it,  and  his  successor,  C^sar  de  Villiers 
de  ITsle-Adam,  completed  it,  as  their  carved  armoriab  bear 
witness.  Because  it  stood  on  the  emplacement  of  the  old 
Romanesque  transept,  it  was  somewhat  too  narrow.  To 
obviate  that  impression  the  comer  buttresses  were  offset  at  an 
angle.  The  wooden  doors  of  this,  the  main  entrance  to 
Limoges  Cathedral,  are  of  the  Renaissance.  They  represent 
the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  first  Christian  missionary 
of  Limousin,  St.  Martial,  to  whom  an  early  local  martyr, 
St.  Valerie,  is  presenting  her  decapitated  head.  The  ring  of 
St.  Valerie  gave  symbolic  investiture  to  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine. 

Limoges  was  active  in  the  Renaissance  days.  Her  bishop, 
Jean  de  Langeac,  erected  an  elaborate  jubi  between  choir  and 
transept,  a  rood  loft  which  is  one  mass  of  hanging  keystones, 
channeling,  bas-reliefs,  and  arabesque  panels,  with  six  big 
statues  of  the  Virtues  made  in  1536  by  an  artist  of  Tours 
nameil  Jean  Amaud.  It  is  plain  to  see  that  the  Renaissance 
was  in  full  swing.  The  Labors  of  Hercules  were  set  forth,  and 
Bacchus  was  placed  l>eside  Ambrose  and  Augustine.  Perhaps 
the  huge  jube  and  the  episcopal  tomb  both  came  from  the 
studios  of  Tours,  where  had  settled  the  earliest  artists  of  the 
transalpine  Renaissance.  Tlie  master  hand  that  made  the 
bishop's  tomb,  says  M.  M&le,  followed  DUrer,  but  his  eight 
Apocalypse  panels  were  an  improvement  over  the  designs  of 
the  German.     Unfortunately  the  bronze  recumbent  figure  of 
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the  munificent  prelate  whose  pride  it  was  to  adorn  his  church 
was  melted  up  for  pennies  in  1793.  There  are  two  other 
notable  tombs  in  the  choir's  procession  path — ^that  of  a 
bishop-builder,  Raynaud  de  la  Porte — ^the  only  funeral  monu- 
ment in  France  that  represents  stone  curtains  drawn  aside 
by  angels — and  the  tomb  of  his  nephew,  Bernard  Bnm 
(d.  1350).  Three  of  the  Avignon  popes  were  natives  of  art- 
loving  Limousin. 

The  Revolution  robbed  Limoges  of  the  noble  abbey  church  of 
St.  Martial,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  the  pope  of  the  First 
Crusade  in  1095.  St.  Martial  had  formed  the  center  of  the 
ChMeau  section  of  Limoges,  ruled  by  its  own  counts  with  a 
totally  different  administration  from  that  of  the  Cite  division, 
where  the  cathedral  stood,  and  whose  civic  master  was  the 
bishop.  Many  a  feud  had  Cit6  with  Ch&teau.  The  abbatial 
of  the  "'apostle  of  Aquitaine"  would  tell  us  the  story  had  not 
blind  passion  laid  it  in  ruins. 

For  three  himdred  years  no  effort  was  made  at  Limc^es  to 
complete  its  cathedral's  nave  until,  through  the  enterprise  of 
Monseigneur  Duquesnay,  the  first  stone  of  the  sorely  needed 
western  church  was  laid  in  1876  and  the  structure  finished  in 
1888.  It  was  joined,  by  means  of  a  narthex  or  forechurch, 
to  the  ancient  tower  which  had  been  built  isolated  before  the 
Romanesque  cathedral  of  St.  £tienne.  In  its  three  lower 
stories,  now  hidden  by  cimibersome  masonry  propping,  save 
on  the  east  side,  the  tower  belonged  to  the  cathedral  which 
Urban  II  blessed  in  1095  when  he  dedicated  St.  Martial's 
abbatial.  Its  four  upper  stories,  mainly  of  the  XH  century, 
were  begun  by  Bishop  Sebrand-Chabot  while  the  overlord 
of  the  province,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  was  on  his  crusading 
venture.  In  this  very  r^on,  at  the  castle  of  Chalus  near 
Limoges,  the  Lion-hearted  met  his  death  in  1199. 

The  dialect  of  Limousin  was  considered  the  purest  form  of 
Provengal  by  the  troubadours.  Here  in  the  west  center  of 
France,  Coeur-de-Lion's  troubadour  friend,  the  malignant 
breeder  of  dissensions,  Bertran  de  Bom,  had  his  castle  of 
Hautefort  south  of  Limoges.    He  excited  Henry  Plantagenet 
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against  his  sons,  and  spurred  on  the  sons  to  rebdiion.  Unlike 
the  gentle  Valine  who  carries  in  her  hands  her  own  head 
with  right  Christian  pride  since  she  lost  it  to  witness  to  the 
planting  of  the  Cross,  Bertran  de  Bom,  sower  of  discord, 
is  represented  swinging  his  severed  head  by  the  hair  like  a 
lantern.  So  Dante  saw  him  in  the  ninth  chasm  of  hell  herded 
with  the  malicious  ones  who  had  abused  the  attribute  of  reason: 

I  made  the  father  and  the  son  rebels  to  each  other/'  he  wailed* 

Because  I  parted  persons  thus  united,  I  carry  my  brain,  ah, 
me!  parted  from  its  source.  Thus  the  law  of  retribution  is 
observed  in  me."^  And  equally  mercQess  has  been  the  law 
of  retribution  for  Limoges,  than  which  no  other  dty  has  suffered 
more  from  pillage,  pest,  and  fire.  Froissart  tdls  us  that  during 
centuries  the  frontier  lands  of  Limousin  and  Gascony  exercised 
brigandage  as  a  mitier. 

Like  the  three  lower  stories  of  the  tower,  the  crypt  belonged 
to  the  Xl-century  Romanesque  cathedral  of  Limoges.  On 
its  groin  vault  was  painted  a  Byzantinesque  Christ  surrounded 
by  the  symbols  of  the  Evangdists.  Hie  cathedral  has  re- 
cently lost  by  theft  some  precious  enamels.  From  father  to 
son  in  Limoges  passed  the  skill  in  this  beautiful  art  craft. 
St.  Eloi  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  in  Limoges  in  the 
Vn  century.  At  Le  Mans  is  the  Xll-century  plaque  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  at  Mosac  an  unrivaled  Limousin 
reliquary,  and  Jean,  due  de  B^ry,  prince  of  amateurs^  once 
possessed  the  best  Xlll-century  work  of  Limoges  enamel,  the 
gold  King's  Cup,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  St.  Pierre^s 
at  Chartres  are  the  splendid  Apostle  plaques  of  the  XVI 
century  by  Ltonard  limosin.  The  earlier  method  had  been 
to  sink  the  enamel  like  a  jewd  in  cells  or  ebnitoiw,  hence  the 
name  claisonnS,  but  the  Renaissance  artists  used  no  indoidng 
ribbon  of  metal. 

The  only  ancient  windows  remaining  in  the  cathedral's  dear- 
story  are  the  two  at  the  apse  end,  which  a  camm,  Pierre  de  la 
Rodier,  presented.  When  he  became  bishop  of  Carcassonne 
he  built  the  south  chapd  that  opens  firom  St.  Nasaire's  nave 
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(1323-30) .  In  the  cathedral  chapels  are  some  XV-  and  XVI- 
century  lights,  and  fragments  of  earlier  glass.  On  the  same 
river,  Vienne,  which  at  Limoges  is  crossed  by  two  noble 
Xni-century  bridges,  lies  Eymoutiers,  some  thirty  miles  to 
the  west,  between  Clermont  and  Limoges.  Its  remarkable 
collection  of  windows  is  entirely  of  the  XV  centm-y;  each 
panel  contains  a  single  figure  in  an  architectural  setting. 

French  writers  claim  that  between  Eymoutiers  and  Limoges 
took  place  the  apparition  of  the  Infant  Jesus  to  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua  which  became  a  favorite  theme  with  painters,  but 
the  Italians  insist  that  Padua  was  the  privil^ed  spot.  limpges 
city  has  its  St.  Anthony  tradition.  In  its  square,  they  say, 
while  the  saint  was  preaching  in  1225,  his  audience  was  un- 
touched by  a  rainstorm  that  inundated  the  other  townspeople. 
As  we  have  seen  that  the  building  of  great  churches  was 
preceded  in  most  cases  by  a  spiritual  r^eneration,  it  is  not 
extreme  to  think  that  the  fervor  roused  in  the  Midi  by  the 
great  son  of  St.  Francis  had  much  to  do  with  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  Limoges  Cathedral  in  1273. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  BORDEAUX  ^ 

Celuy  qui,  d*une  doulceur  et  facility  naturelle,  m^priseroit  les  offenses 
regues,  feroit  chose  trds  belle  et  digne  de  louange:  mais  celuy  qui,  picqu^ 
et  oultr^  jusqucs  au  vif  d*une  offense,  s'armeroit  des  armes  de  la  raison 
contre  ce  furieux  app^tit  de  vengeance,  et  aprdz  un  grand  conflict  8*en 
rendroit  enfin  maistre,  feroit  sans  doubte  beaucoup  plus.  Celuy  \k  feroit 
bien;  et  celuy  cy,  vertueusement:  Tunc  action  se  pourroit  dire  bont£: 
Taultrc,  vertu;  car  il  semble  que  le  nom  de  la  vertu  pr^uppose  de  la  dif- 
ficult^ et  du  contraste.  Nous  nommons  Dieu  bon,  fort,  et  liberal,  et  juste, 
mais  nous  ne  le  nommons  pas  vertueux. — Montaigne  (Mayor  of  BcmleMUC 
from  1581  to  1585). 

^  Congrh  ArchSologique,  1861;  Charles  Saunier,  Bordeaux  (Collection,  Villes  d*art 
cel6bres),  (Paris,  II.  Laurens) ;  J.  A.  Bru tails,  Les  vieiiles  Sglites  de  la  Gironde  (Bordeaux, 
Fcret  et  fils,  1912);  ibid.,  "La  cath^dralc  de  Bordeaux/'  in  Le  moyen  6ge,  189^-1901, 
vols.  12-14;  H.  Havard,  ed..  La  France  ariisiique  et  monumeniale  "BordeBUX,"  L.  de 
Foucaud,  vol.  5,  p.  105;  Cirot  de  la  Ville,  Origines  chrHiennes  de  Bordeaux^  on  Aift 
et  de^cript.  de  VigliM  de  St.  Seurin  (Bordeaux,  1867) ;  P.  J.  O'Reilly,  Histoire  de  Bofdeaas 
(Paris  and  Bordeaux,  1857),  6  vols.;  C.  Jullian,  Histoire  de  Bordeaux  (BordeBUZ, 
1895);  L.  Barron,  La  Gascogne  (Collection.  Regions  de  la  France),  (Paris,  L.  Cerf); 
ibid..  La  Garonne  (Collection,  Fleiive.s  de  France),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens);  P.  Courteault, 
UiMoire  de  Gascogne  (Collection,  Les  vieiiles  provinces  de  France),  (Plaris,  Boivin 

et  Cie).  • 
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While  Bordeaux  has  the  warm  fertility  of  the  Bfidi,  there  is 
much  of  the  north  in  the  big  commercial  city.  And  its 
cathedral  of  St.  Andr£  is  typical  of  the  dual  temperament* 
The  nave  is  the  aisleless,  wide  hall  preferred  by  meridk>nals, 
the  choir  has  the  procession  path  with  its  circlet  of  chapds 
loved  by  the  north.  Excepting  Le  Mans,  Amiens,  and 
Rheims,  it  is  the  longest  cathedral  in  France. 

Bordeaux  was  an  important  city  in  the  wide  possessions  of 
the  dukes  of  Aquitaine.  In  1137  Alienor,  the  daughter  of  the 
last  William,  was  wedded  in  its  cathedral  to  the  prince  who 
immediately  ascended  the  French  throne  as  Louis  VH.  When 
she  left  him  after  fifteen  years  and  wedded  Henry  Flantagenet 
the  rich  city  on  the  Garonne  passed  under  English  rule. 
In  all  tiie  vicissitudes  of  the  three  hundred  years  that  followed, 
from  1154  to  1453,  Bordeaux'  self-interest  kept  her  faithful 
to  her  masters  beyond  the  sea,  the  chief  customers  in  her  wine 
trade.  Bordeaux  remained  French,  however,  in  race  and  in 
the  expression  of  race,  architecture.  Alienor's  second  hus- 
band, Henry  II  of  England,  was,  like  herself,  more  French 
than  English;  of  his  thirty-four  years'  reign  he  passed  only 
twelve  in  England,  and  his  son,  Coeur-de-Lion,  was  another 
Anglo-Frenchman. 

The  hardy,  domelike  vaults  carried  on  diagonals  that  span 
tlie  nave  of  Angers'  Cathedral  (c.  1150)  have  been  considered 
the  earliest  extant  examples  of  the  Gothic  of  the  West.  And 
yet  it  is  possible,  thinks  M.  Brutails,  the  erudite  archivist  of 
the  Gironde,  that  the  vaults  of  the  same  type  which  were 
built  over  the  nave  of  the  present  cathedral  of  Bordeaux 
antedated  the  notable  ones  of  Angers.  In  Bordeaux  occurred 
one  of  the  premature  isolated  examples  of  Gothic  ribs  under 
the  south  tower  of  Ste.  Croix.  During  a  revival  of  builder's 
energy,  from  1052  to  1 127  (under  the  eighth  and  ninth  dukes  of 
Aquit^iine),  Ste.  (^roix  and  St.  Seurin  were  reconstructed  and  St. 
Andre  begun.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  however, 
thut  Anjou,  where  first  the  cupola  church  of  Aquitaine  met  the 
diagonal  ribs  of  northern  France,  should  have  been  the  cradle  of 
that  phase  of  the  new  architecture  which  we  call  PUntagenet. 
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The  nave  of  St.  Andre  is  a  difficult  page  to  read,  Romanesque, 
Gothic,  and  Renaissance  as  it  now  is.  The  Romano-Byzantine 
church  here  which  Urban  U  blessed  in  1096  exists  only  in 
vestiges  in  the  lower  walls  on  either  side  of  the  wide  hall. 
Originally  the  church  had  side  aisles,  but  they  were  obliterated 
when  the  XH  century  spanned  the  entire  width  with  Angevin 
diagonals.  The  side  walls  were  then  made  into  two  stories, 
a  lower  wall  arcade  surmounted  by  a  window  story,  such  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  cathedrals  at  Angers  and  Angouldme. 
In  1437  an  earthquake  caused  the  collapse  of  the  masonry 
roof  of  the  four  westernmost  bays,  which  were  recovered 
by  a  Flamboyant  Gothic  vaulting  rich  with  supplementary 
ribs. 

The  west  front  of  St.  Andre  never  was  developed,  as  the 
church  abutted  there  on  the  ancient  ramparts.  The  main 
entrance  was  the  Porte  Royale  in  the  north  flank  of  the  nave, 
whose  statues,  made  in  the  golden  hour  of  St.  Louis'  reign, 
were  used  as  models  by  VioUet-le-Duc  when  he  refilled  the 
empty  niches  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  There  can  be  no 
clearer  exposition  of  what  qualities  were  lost  in  Rayonnant 
Gothic  than  to  pass  from  this  apogee  portal  to  the  smoother, 
more  conventional  images  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
transept;  in  the  rugged  apostles,  full  of  character,  is  the 
touch  which  all  time  recognizes  as  genius;  in  the  aristocratic 
churchmen  of  the  XlV-century  door  is  mere  talent.  To  the 
nave  of  Bordeaux  a  XVI-century  archbishop,  Charles  de 
Grammont,  who  initiated  here  the  Italian  Renaissance,  added 
an  elaborate  buttress.  That  miniature  fagade  is  called  the 
contrefort  de  Grammont.^ 

Under  Archbishop  de  Mallemort  (1227-60)  St  Andr£ 
superseded  St.  Seurin  as  the  cathedral  of  Bordeaux.  As  late 
as  1259  it  lacked  a  suitable  chevet.  Gascony  was  in  chaos 
in  those  years  when  Henry  III,  builder  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
sent  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Simon  de  Montfort  (son  of  the 

^  In  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  is  the  neo-classic  tomb  of  Cardinal  de  Chevenu»  who 
died,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  in  1836.  Driven  out  of  France  at  the  time  of  tbe  Bero- 
lution,  he  founded  the  see  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  Statei  ol 
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leader  of  the  Albigensian  Crusade),  to  straighten  out  the  dis- 
orders. That  strong  administrator,  who  was  on  the  con- 
stitutional liberal  side  in  English  politics,  was  frustrated  by 
Midi  corruption.  Only  as  the  XHI  century  closed  was  built 
the  present  splendid  choir  of  Bordeaux  Cathedral,  a  classic 
work  of  Rayonnant  Gothic  before  that  phase  turned  to 
geometric  rule.  How  technique  cramped  and  killed  inspira- 
tion can  be  seen  in  the  later  Rayonnant  church  of  St.  Michel. 
At  St.  Andre,  it  is  true,  the  capitals  are  slight  and  the  profiles 
not  overvirile.  Decadence  is  foreshadowed,  but  not  yet  is 
the  art  academic  and  wiredra\ra.  The  Midi  appears  in  the 
clearstory  and  triforium,  which  do  not  fill  the  entire  space 
between  tlie  shafts.  The  partiality  of  the  meridional  for 
unencumbered  interiors  had  something  to  do  with  making 
the  procession  path  thirty  feet  wide.  Most  grateful  is  the 
traveler  for  a  curving  aisle  around  the  sanctuary  after  having 
sojourned  among  the  cupola  and  hall-like  churches  of  Anjou 
and  Aquitaine.  Bordeaux*  choir  possesses  some  good  stained 
glass  of  its  own  period,  and  some  of  its  buttress  statues  are 
among  the  best  imagery  of  the  XIV  century.  Mary  Magdalene, 
carrying  her  vase  of  ointment,  appears  as  a  chatelaine  of  the 
Middle  Ages  with  tlie  bandeau  under  her  chin  then  fashionable; 
Alienor  of  Aquitaine  could  not  have  been  very  unlike  her. 

The  most  active  patron  of  St.  Andre's  Gothic  choir  was  the 
archbishop  of  the  city,  Bertrand  de  Got,  who  in  1305  became 
Clement  V,  tlie  first  Avignon  pope.  When  he  died,  in  1314, 
the  new  choir  was  practically  completed.  His  image  stands  at 
the  trumeau  of  the  transept's  north  door  (the  head  and  hand 
are  rep  roil  actions),  and  around  him  are  six  prelates  who  may 
be  intended  to  represent  the  French  bishops  whom  Clement 
raised  to  the  cardinalate.  In  technique  these  images  may 
surpass  tlie  weather-beaten  apostles  at  the  Porte  Royale 
(c.  HCO),  but  tliey  are  tlieir  inferior  in  spirit.  Five  of  the 
statues  are  studies  from  tlie  same  model.  Casts  of  the  transept 
portal  of  Bordeaux  are  in  tlie  Kensington  Museum  and  in  the 
Tro<»adero.  The  Avignon  popes  were  the  chief  art  patrons  of 
the  XV  century,  with  the  four  Valois  princes — Charles  V  of 
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France  and  his  brothers  at  Dijon,  Bourges,  and  Angers.  No 
{pontiff  was  more  munificent  than  Clement  V.  While  he  was 
bishop  at  St.  Bertrand-de-Comminges  (Haute  Garonne)*  he 
renewed  that  small  cathedral,  which  consists  of  two  unequal 
parts,  a  Romanesque  fagade,  donjon  tower,  and  forechurch 
of  the  day  when  St.  Bertrand  had  been  bishop  (107S-1123), 
and  an  unaisled  Gothic  choir,  b^un  by  Bertrand  de  Got, 
continued  by  him  while  pope  and  finished  by  Bishop  Hugues 
de  Chatillon,  who  died  in  1352. 

The  Rayonnant  chevet  of  Bordeaux  Cathedral  and  its 
transept,  two  of  whose  towers  are  spire-crowned,  compose 
an  effective  architectural  group,  with  a  detached  campanile 
in  the  gardens.  In  order  to  give  employment  to  the  poor. 
Archbishop  Pierre  Berland,  who  had  been  a  shepherd's  son, 
erected  the  graceful,  isolated  tower  for  bells  to  hang  in,  "  that 
God  might  be  praised  in  the  sky."  And  the  same  generations 
built  St.  Michel's  tower  (1472-92),  the  highest  beacon  in  south- 
west France,  mutilated  mercilessly  by  M.  Paul  Abadie's 
restoration.  The  lifeless  church  before  which  it  stands  is 
proof  of  how  much  needed  was  the  vim,  even  if  often  exag- 
gerated and  bizarre,  of  the  late-Gothic  movement.  M.  Enlart 
considers  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  ^  to  be  two  of  the  principal 
doors  by  which  the  English  Curvilinear  style  entered  France. 
There  its  name  is  Flamboyant  Gothic.  And  yet  in  this  same 
Midi,  M.  Anthyme  Saint-Paul,  who  denies  the  English  origin 
of  French  late-Gothic  architecture,  claims  to  have  found 
proof  of  his  theory  that  already  in  Apogee  Gothic  and  in  the 

*  The  beautiful  cloister  of  St.  Bcrtrand-de-Comminges  belongs  to  the  XII  century. 
In  153G  the  Renaissance  art  prelate,  Jean  de  Mauleon,  presented  the  carved  choir 
stalls.  Congrh  Archiologique^  1874,  p.  249,  J.  de  Lauri^re;  and  1906,  p.  79,  Louis 
Serbat;  Morel,  Essai  hist,  sur  St.  Bertrandrde-Camminges;  d'Agos,  Description  de 
Vlglise  caihidrale  de  Commingcs. 

'The  cathedral  of  Hayonnc  was  begun  about  1135  under  Alienor  of  Aquitaine*a 
father.  The  choir  is  of  that  century;  tlie  nave  was  finished  about  1335,  and  some 
of  its  sculi>tures,  showing  the  national  crest  with  the  arms  of  both  England  and  France, 
recall  the  sliort  soveriMgnly  in  France  of  Henry  V  and  Henry  VI.  The  cloister  of 
Bayonne  ranks  with  those  of  Elne  and  Aries.  A  transept  is  indicated  merely  by  the 
spacing  of  bays.  The  Xll-ccntury  tower  was  rebuilt  from  1501  to  1544.  The  interior 
of  the  cathedral  is  more  firm  than  it  is  graceful,  oi^Hng  to  the  piers  being  six  feet  square 
and  to  an  excessive  sobriety  in  ornamentation.     Congrh  Arc/Uologique,  1888. 
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Rayonnant  hour  were  developing  the  characteristics  of  the 
(inal  phase.  One  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  English  build- 
ers' partiality  for  exuberant  decoration  had  something  to  do 
with  the  making  of  such  towers  as  St.  Michel  and  the  Pey 
Borland.  The  landscape  round  Bordeaux  is  as  rich  in  sky- 
pointing  spires  as  Calvados  in  Normandy. 

\Mien,  in  1451,  the  English  surrendered  Bordeaux,  the  great 
Dunois,  Jeanne  d'Arc*s  companion  in  arms,  was  received  as 
conqueror  in  its  cathedral  (where  in  1376  the  Black  Prince 
had  accepted  the  citizens*  oath  of  fealty  to  his  father),  and 
to  the  ringing  of  bells  and  cries  of  "iVo^Z,"  Archbishop  Pierre 
BtTland  and  the  chief  men  of  the  town  swore  to  be  loyal 
subjects  of  France. 

Among  the  ancient  churches  of  historic  interest  in  Bordeaux 
is  Ste.  Croix,  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne  when  Saracens  destroyed 
it,  and  again  remade  (1099)  as  Romanesque  according  to 
the  school  of  Poitou.  Under  its  tower,  Gothic  ribs  were  used 
early  in  the  XII  century.  The  church  was  partly  wrecked 
in  1179  and  revaulted  at  the  end  of  the  XIII  century.  In 
the  sculpture  of  the  rich  fagade  is  a  certain  Assyrian  note. 
M.  Brutails  complains  that  Abadie,  the  restorer,  made  of  the 
front ispii^ce  a  neo-Angoumois  work  and  that  the  north  tower 
is  entirely  of  his  building. 

Memories  of  the  great  Emperor  Charles  haunt  the  former 
cathedral  of  Bordeaux,  St.  Seurin.  Fundamentally  it  belongs 
to  the  cupola  type  of  edifice,  and  though  incessantly  rebuilt 
up  to  tlie  XV  century,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a  Romanesque 
church.  The  south  portal  (c.  1260),  sculptured  with  daborate 
foh'ate  ornament,  has  images  of  unequal  merit.  In  St.  Seurin, 
says  tradition,  Charlemagne  paused,  in  778,  with  the  bodies  of 
the  heroes  of  Roncevaux  to  be  buried  at  Blaye,  his  nephew 
Rohnul  and  tliat  pahidin*s  comrade.  Sire  Olivier,  and  Arch- 
bishop Turpin  of  Rheims,  who  fought  pagans — par  granz 
haiaillcs  ei  par  mult  hels  sermuns.  On  the  altar  of  St.  Seurin 
the  emperor  laid  the  horn  that  Roland  blew  in  his  last  ex- 
tremity, the  olifant  which  the  Midi  folk  say  still  echoes  in 
the  Pyrenean  gorges: 
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Vient  k  Burdele  la  citet  de  valur, 
Desur  Taller  seint  Sevrin  li  banin 
Met  rolifant,  plein  d*or  et  de  manguns. 
Id  pdlerin  le  veient  ki  1^  vunt.^ 

(Came  to  Bordeaux  the  city  of  great  price. 
And  on  the  shrine  of  Baron  St.  Seurin, 
The  olifant  Charles  laid,  fiUed  full  with  gcAd, 
And  to  this  day  pilgrims  can  see  it  there.) 

The  XX-century  pilgrims  to  the  old  city  on  the  Garonne 
must  remember  that  the  Chanson  de  Roland  was  written  a 
long,  long  time  ago,  and  that  to-day  the  olifant  of  the  paladin 
lives  only  in  the  pages  of  French  history,  where  its  place  is  as 
secure  as  the  standard  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  A  la  peinCy  d  Vhonneur. 
Without  St.  Seurin's  church  we  might  have  forgotten  a  proud 
page  of  Bordeaux'  past. 

TOULOUSE ' 

Ici,  dans  Toulouse,  je  sens  palpiter 

I^a  prodigieuse  histoire  du  libre  Lianguedoc! 

£t  je  vois  Saint-Semin,  la  grande  ^glise  romane, .  .  . 

£t  le  rempart  oCi  la  pierre  4crasa  I'oiseau  de 

Froie  que  je  ne  veux  pas  nommer.  .  .  . 

A  Toulouse  vivante,  ^  Toulouse  qui  chante, 
J'^l^ve  mon  salut  et  je  dis:   Ville  sainte! 
Au  soleil  k  jamais  ^panouis-toi  puissante!  .  .  . 
L'&me  du  Midi  refugi^  en  toi, 
Chevaleresque  et  digne,  tu  as  travers^  les  &ges! 
— Fr^^ric  Mistral,  at  the  Jeuz  Floraux  of  Toulouse,  1879.* 

^  L6on  Gautier,  id..  Chanson  de  Roland  (Tours,  M4me,  1895),  section  207,  1.  S0S4. 

*  Congrh  Archiologique,  1874  and  1906;  H.  Graillot,  Tauknue  el  Careoimmne  (Col- 
lection, Villes  d'art  c^l^bres),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens);  Jules  de  Lahmid^  TomUmm 
chrHienne;  Vigliae  de  St.  Stienne,  caihidrale  de  Toulouse:  ibid,,  "Les  diiq>tteauz  de 
St.  Sernin  de  Toulouse,"  in  MSm,  de  la  Soc.  archSol.  du  Midi  de  la  France,  1807;  An- 
thyme  Saint-Paul,  "St.  Sernin,"  in  Album  des  monumenis  du  Midi  de  la  Fnmee,  1887; 
in  Bulletin  Monumental,  1899;  and  in  Revue  de  Vart  chrHien,  1905,  y61.  4S,  p.  145; 
Abb^  Lestrade,  Histoire  de  Fart  d  Toulouse  (Toulouse,  1907);  H.  L.  GiDet,  Histoire 
artistique  des  ordres  mendianis  (Paris,  1912);  A.  Marignan,  Histoire  de  la  eadptme 
en  Languedoc  des  XI^  et  XllV  slides  (Paris,  BouiUon,  1902);  Alexis  FcocL  FofOfs 
au  pays  des  sculpteurs  romans  (Paris  and  Geneva,  1913),  2  vols.;  Roschacfa.  Le  mmtie 
de  Toulouse,  "Inventoire  des  richesses  d*art  de  la  France:  ministire  de  I'lnslnietion 
publique"  (vol.  8),  (Paris,  1908),  4to;  Martin,  LaH  roman  en  France  (Fluia.  1910); 
H.  RevoU,  L* architecture  romane  du  Midi  de  la  France  (Paris,  1878-90),  S  vob.;  R. 
de  Lasteyrie,  L* architecture  religieuse  en  France  d  VSpoque  romane  (Paris,  1912);  Vic 
et  Vaissette,  supplemented  by  Du  M^ge»  Molinicr,  and  Roschach,  NoueeOe  histoire 
de  Languedoc  (Toulouse,  Privat,  1872-92),  15  vols. 

*  Fr^d^ric  Mistral,  Formes  (Paris,  Charpentier-Fasquelle,  1912). 
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If  the  influence  of  both  the  north  and  the  south  is  felt  at 
Bordeaux,  the  unadulterated  Midi  reigns  at  Toulouse.  It  is 
eminently  the  capital  city  of  this  fertile  Languedoc,  where 
art  and  luxury  developed  precociously  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Here  the  troubadour  still  sings  in  the 
regional  tongue  which  might  to-day  be  the  speech  of  France 
(instead  of  a  dialect)  had  a  genius  such  as  Dante  written  in 
the  langue  cToCy  the  most  gracious  form  of  the  Romance 
language.  It  is  spoken  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia — lands  where 
the  architectural  development  followed  the  same  trend  as 
that  of  French  Languedoc. 

Modem  Toulouse  is  not  a  handsome  city  like  the  Bordeaux 
of  to-day.  Its  most  imposing  church  is  not  its  cathedral  of 
St.  £tienne,  which  is  as  ungainly  outside  as  it  is  irregular 
within.  The  nave  and  choir  make  no  pretense  of  following  the 
same  axis  line,  since  they  never  were  intended  to  form  one 
ixlifice;  were  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  extended  down 
through  the  choir,  it  would  abut  on  the  high  altar. 

The  nave  is  of  enormous  span  like  that  of  Bordeaux  Ca- 
thedral. It  once  had  side  aisles,  but  the  entire  width  of  the 
cnlifice  was  thrown  into  one  hall  when  the  church  was  remodeled 
in  Hll.  Simon  de  Montfort  (whom  Mistral,  as  a  patriotic 
son  of  the  Midi,  refuses  even  to  name  in  his  verses)  was 
besieging  tlie  city  while  the  Angevin  vaults  of  its  cathedral 
were  building,  and  Count  Raymond  VI  of  Toulouse  ordered 
that  the  works  should  continue,  war  or  no  war. 

The  choir  of  Toulouse  Cathedral  belongs  to  the  same 
current  of  northern  Gothic  that  produced  Clermont,  Limoges, 
and  Xarlwnne.  Begim  in  1275,  it  was  inspired  directly  by 
Narhonne  Cathedral,  whose  foundation  stone  was  laid  in 
H73.  The  plan  is  of  the  north,  but  the  feeling  is  meridional. 
After  the  death  of  the  wealthy  Bishop  Bernard  de  Lille,  the 
founder,  tlie  chapter  had  not  suflBcient  funds  to  continue 
building  on  the  same  ambitious  scale.  Only  in  the  XV  century 
was  the  triforium  level  reached,  and  it  was  not  until  the  XVH 
ci'ntury  that  the  masonry  roof  was  added.  Even  then  it  was 
so  skimped  that  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  choir  is  deplorable. 
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At  St.  fitienne  there  seennnl  to  be  a  fatality  against  symmetr}\ 
When  all  hope  was  given  up  of  replacing  the  Romanesque 
nave  by  one  of  the  same  character  as  the  choir,  it  was  decided 
to  make  its  entrance  more  important;  but  instead  of  setting 
the  new  Flamboyant  portal  in  the  center  of  the  west  facade, 
it  was  placed  to  one  side.  The  window  dedicated  to  two  sons 
of  the  Midi,  St.  Roch  and  St.  Sebastian,  is  attributed  to 
Amaud  de  Moles  who  made  the  celebrated  Creation,  prophets, 
and  sibyls  of  Auch  Cathedral.  Some  of  the  grisaille  in  St. 
Etienne  came  from  the  Jacobins. 

There  are  few  church  interiors  in  Europe  more  stately  and 
imique  than  that  of  the  brick  abbatial  in  Toulouse,  called  the 
Jacobins',  a  name  given  the  Dominicans  because  their  Paris 
convent  was  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques.  The  house  of  wisdom 
is  founded  on  seven  pillars.  Scripture  tells  us.^  So  the  Friars 
Preachers  planted  directly  down  the  center  of  their  lofty 
hall  church  seven  columnar  piers  that  soar  to  an  enormous 
height.  The  easternmost  one  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the 
apse  and  on  it  fall  some  fourteen  ribs.  The  vault  arches 
of  white  stone  against  the  red  brick  infilling  are  of  striking 
effect.  No  mediaeval  pillars — save  those  of  the  late-Gothic 
c»hurch  of  St.  Nicolas-du-Port  near  Nancy — are  higher  than 
the  seven  giants  of  Toulouse.  In  the  desecration  of  the 
edifice  after  tlie  Revolution,  its  pavement  was  covered  with 
soil,  for  the  stabling  of  horses,  but  within  the  last  ten  years 
excavations  have  exposed  the  true  bases  of  the  piers. 

The  Jacobins'  church  was  founded  in  1229  by  a  rich  citizen 
and  his  wife,  who  had  vowed  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  thdr 
fortune  to  God's  service,  should  their  only  daughter  recover 
from  a  desperate  illness.  The  edifice,  constructed  with  an 
audacious  massiveness,  as  if  for  eternity,  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  general  decay,  and  now  appears  more  desolate 
than  would  a  ruin  of  stone.  Like  alien  images,  gargoyles 
protrude  forlornly  from  the  red  brick  walls,  so  inconsistent 
is  brick  with  the  true  Gothic  spirit.    The  Midi  was  too  wedded 

* "  Wisdom  hath  built  herself  a  house,  she  hath  hewn  her  out  seven  piDais.**— 

Prov.  Lx:l. 
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to  classic  traditions  to  excel  in  the  national  art,  which  it  never 
took  completely  to  its  heart.  There  is  little  of  the  ogival 
style  about  these  narrow  loophole  windows,  these  diagonals 
unbraced  by  flying  buttresses.  Gothic  in  the  south  has  an 
accidental  aspect. 

To  the  greatest  of  Dominican  churches  the  Avignon  pope. 
Urban  V,  who  covered  the  Midi  with  his  monuments,  gave 
the  body  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  greatest  of  Dominican 
doctors.  It  was  saved  when  the  Jacobins  were  sacked  in 
1562,  and  is  now  in  St.  Sernin,  whose  collection  of  authentic 
relics  is  the  richest  in  France — and  some  say  in  Eiux)pe. 

Toulouse  also  had  a  Franciscan  brick  church,  whose  wall 
bordered  on  the  city  ramparts,  so  that  passages  of  defense  were 
thrown  from  buttress  to  buttress.  That  church  of  the  Cor- 
deliers (rich  with  memories  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua)  was 
burned  in  1870,  and  its  lovely  XV-century  cloister  now  forms 
part  of  the  Museum  that  is  housed  in  the  former  convent 
of  the  Augustinians.  The  graceful  octagonal  brick  tower  of 
the  Cordeliers,*  saved  from  the  wreckage,  was  modeled  on 
that  of  the  Jacobins',  just  as  the  Jacobins'  tower,  in  lessening 
stories,  was  designed  probably  by  the  architect  who  made 
the  top  stories  of  St.  Semin's  beacon.  Artists  have  preferred 
the  Jacobins'  belfry  to  its  prototype. 

Tlie  paucity  of  stone  in  the  province  caused  the  creation 
of  a  school  of  brick  architecture  of  which  Toulouse  was  the 
center.  One  may  prefer  a  stone  architecture,  but  one  cannot 
deny  the  lovely  tones  of  brown  and  crimson  madder  acquired 
in  time  by  tliese  brick  monuments  of  the  Midi  that  seem 
created  especially  for  resistance  and  long  duration. 

Not  the  cathedral  of  Toulouse,  but  its  monastic  brick  church 
of  St.  Sernin,  is  tlie  supreme  religious  monument  of  the  city 
and  the  grandest  Romanesque  edifice  in  France.  Its  date 
has  been  discussed  by  MM.  de  Lasteyrie,  Corroyer,  Saint- 

'  From  the  Chapelle  de  Rieux  at  Uie  Cordeliers  cmme  •ome  curious  sUtuet  which 
are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Toulouse.  Their  date  is  certiuii,  lSi4  to  l$48,  yet  their 
n^alism  is  of  tlie  XV  cx^ntun*.  Again  Languedoc  proved  precocious  in  sculpture. 
In  the  MuM^um  15  a  XIV'ceDtur>'  statue  of  Bishop  Guillaume  Durmndus,  author  of 
Hationalf. 
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Paul,  and  Jules  de  Lahondes.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
XI  century  the  monks  b^an  the  choir  of  the  present  church, 
which  combined  the  characteristics  of  the  Romanesque  schools 
of  Burgundy  and  Auvergne.  Those  influences  had  passed 
south  by  way  of  Conques,  where  the  abbatial  of  Ste.  Foi 
had  been  rebuilt  a  generation  before  St.  Semin.  In  1063 
Cluny  monks  replaced  at  St.  Semin  the  canons  r^ular,  and 
where  Climy  reformed,  building  activities  usually  followed. 

While  the  Toulouse  monastery  church  was  rising,  its  self- 
same plan  appeared  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Spain  in  the 
cathedral  of  Santiago  Compostela,  begun  in  1082,  too  direct 
a  copy  to  have  been  done  by  any  but  St.  Semin's  own  archi- 
tect or  his  favorite  pupil.  In  Spain  the  works  went  faster, 
so  that  Santiago  Cathedral  was  completed  long  before  the 
abbatial  at  Toulouse,  and,  being  constructed  in  stone,  its 
interior  has  not  been  marred  by  centuries  of  whitewashing. 

"The  entry  of  Urban  U  into  Toulouse"  is  pictured  by 
Benjamin  Constant  in  the  Museum.  In  1096,  on  his  journey 
through  France,  preaching  the  First  Crusade,  he  blessed  the 
unfinished  choir  and  transept  of  St.  Semin.  The  aisles  around 
the  transept  form  the  most  imposing  part  of  the  church.  As 
the  XI  century  closed,  the  transept  was  continued  and  the 
nave  begun  imder  the  direction  of  a  monk-builder,  St.  Ray- 
mond Gaynard,  a  man  of  wealth  before  entering  the  cloister. 
He  conceived  the  masterly  plan  of  five  aisles.  The  side 
aisles  were  covered  by  a  quarter-barrel  vaulting  that  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  continuous  flying  buttress.  Perhaps  it  was 
when  the  original  architect  of  St.  Sernin  had  proceeded  to 
Santiago  Compostela  that  St.  Raymond  became  master-of- 
works  at  Toulouse.  In  1119,  a  year  after  his  death,  another 
pontiff,  Calixtus  II,  blessed  St.  Sernin. 

From  1120  to  1140  was  made  the  south  portal,  which  consti- 
tutes, with  Moissac's  ^  portal  and  cloister,  the  chief  works 

'  \Mien  Moissac  was  affiliated  with  Cluny  and  reformed,  its  churdi  was  rebuilt  Iqr 
Abbot  Durand,  whose  image  adorns  a  pier  of  the  cloister's  east  gallery.  The  walls 
of  the  nave  belong  to  the  edifice  consecrated  in  1063.  That  churdi  ol  three  aisles 
was  remade  with  cupolas  and  blessed  in  1180,  and  of  the  same  date  are  the  fortified 
narthex  and  its  tower.    Owing  to  those  defenses  the  celebrated  portal  is  in  the  aoath 
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extant  of  the  Languedoc  school  of  sculpture.  That  school 
needs  a  competent  biographer  who  will  do  for  it  what  M. 
Paul  Vitry  has  done  for  the  R^on-of-the-Loire  school,  and 
MM.  de  Vasselot  and  Koechlin  for  the  imagery  of  southern 
Champagne.^  The  high-water  mark  of  the  r^ons*  sculpture 
was  attained  in  the  Annunciation  group  at  Moissac,  whose 
ethereal  elongated  figures  in  clinging  draperies  rouse  the 
imagination.  The  monks  of  Moissac,  being  Cluniac  and  not 
Cistercian,  found  imagery  profitable  to  their  souls.  What  were 
Bernard's  thoughts  as  he  gazed  at  their  haunting  rendering 
of  the  Incarnation? 

Puritan  Bernard  thundered  against  the  bizarre  grotesques 
carved  in  cloisters.  Up  to  1140  thqr  were  popular,  since 
the  untrained  stonecutters  found  it  easier  to  make  a  caricature 
than  an  image  true  to  nature.  The  invasions  of  the  Barbarians 
had  wiped  out  the  sculptor's  art,  and  the  men  of  the  XI 
century  had  to  rediscover  it.  While  St.  Bernard  sojourned 
in  Toulouse  he  lived  in  St.  Semin's  monastery,  a  Cluniac 
house,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  paused  with  the  monks  at 
Moissac  on  the  memorable  journey  he  made  into  Languedoc  to 


wall  of  the  pordi,  not  in  the  cbiirch  axis.  The  Gothic  ribs  beoaath  the  hamm  are 
rectangular  and  three  feet  wide.  In  the  XIV  century  the  cupolaa  were  nphead  hf 
diagonals.  The  cloisters  were  begun  about  1100  under  Abbot  AoeqiaitiL  who  made 
the  pier  images,  also  the  marble  parts  of  the  portal,  its  trumeau,  and  the  VistatkMi. 
Abbot  Roger  (1115-Sl)  finished  the  cloisters,  inscribing  the  canred  Scripture  aemm 
of  the  capitals.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  XII  century  Mnissic't  imafery  passed 
from  the  squat,  coarsely  executed  figures  of  the  cloister  piers  to  the  appfKng,  ethers* 
alised  types— ">(iiuiet  eriaiknu  ^  LoMfiiadoe'*— the  Annundalios  ffovp.  Mr. 
A.  Kingsley  Porter  thinks  that  door-jamb-figure  sculpture  was  first  used  Iqr  GngBfiwo 
at  Modena  Cathedral  (c  1100),  and  from  Italy  passed  into  soutbeni  Vmam.  The 
current  of  art  flowed  in  the  opposite  direction*  too,  for  the  coupled  eolooiiettfla,  typical 
of  the  Romanesque  cloisters  of  Provence,  Languedoc  and  Spain*  sooo  fooad  their 
way  across  the  .AJps,  where  earty  exampleB  are  to  be  seen  at  Vcfoon  and  Aosla,  and 
at  the  cathedral  door  of  Verona  are  Langoedoc's  fioi^gsffd  figures  with  cfotd  feet 
Tlw  Pofftoo  df  (a  yicNTa  at  Santiago  seU  forth  the  visioo  of  John  the  Beloved  a^ 
quite  as  Motssac's  tympanum  presents  it.  Confrit  ilrdUblofifus;  1001,  ^f^  t»  PP- 
4S.  SOS;  E.  Rupin,  Abbape  H  Um  tioUrtB  i$  Moistae  (Fkrk  FScnid,  1897):  Aadr« 
Michel.  **  Seutptuie  romane  de  Moissac,"  in  BwlL  df  fa  See.  ilrdMof.  da  MiH  df  fa 
France,  IROO  to  1901;  Roger  Pqrre.  Padmu  <f  Virmt  (OAectioa*  ViDee  d'aH  rfttbtes), 
(Psris,  II.  I^urens). 

'  The  master  of  French  iconography,  M.  finfle  MIK  is  on  the  ew  of  pabfishing 
a  work  on  Xll-century  imagery,  of  which  he  sigra,  *'The  art  of  Laagoedoc  WMhilitf 
like  a  flame  in  the  wind,  that  of  Pkovence  secma  cut  ii 
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combat  tlic  fast^spreading  dualist  heresy  of  the  Catharists.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Bishop  Geoffrey  de  Leves  of  Chartres, 
the  builder  of  the  most  beautiful  tower  in  the  world.  Surely 
those  enlightened  men  mused  with  spiritual  benefit  before 
the  Ecce  anciUa  Domini  at  Moissac?  But  one  very  much 
doubts  if  Bernard  could  have  approved  of  four  hundred 
carven  capitals  in  the  abbatial  at  Toulouse. 

Slowly  the  making  of  St.  Semin's  nave  advanced.  At  first 
it  was  built  story  by  story,  but  later  the  more  usual  procedure 
of  bay  by  bay  was  adopted.  In  1217,  from  the  roof  of  St. 
Semin,  the  stone  was  thrown  that  kUled  Simon  de  Montfort, 
who  was  besieging  Toulouse.  To  the  end  of  time  a  character 
such  as  his  will  rouse  both  enthusiasm  and  detestation.  His 
personal  morals  were  exemplary,  his  own  troops  adored  him. 
The  leading  men  of  Christendom  regarded  him  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Heaven  and  right  progress.  The  Midi  execrated 
him,  and  does  to  this  day,  even  as  Ireland  execrates  Crom- 
well, whom  good  Puritans  consider  a  hero,  for  the  religious 
psychology  of  those  two  born  leaders  was  curiously  alike. 
With  God's  name  on  their  lips  their  troops  felt  righteous  in 
butchering. 

With  the  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort  the  Albigensian 
wars  changed  in  character.  Simon's  son,  Amaury  de  Mont- 
fort, was  incapable  of  retaining  the  principality  won  by  his 
father's  sword,  so  he  sensibly  passed  over  his  claims  to  the 
king  of  France.  The  struggle  henceforth  was  purely  political. 
Blanche  of  Castile's  wise  head  solved  the  Midi  tangle  when 
she  married  her  son  Alphonse  of  Poitiers  to  the  heiress  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  with  the  understanding  that,  should  the 
young  people  die  childless,  Languedoc  fell  to  the  French 
Crown.  Alphonse  gave  the  Midi,  says  Molinier,  the  first 
intelligent  administration  it  had  received  since  the  better 
times  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Wlien  he  and  his  wife  died» 
returning  from  St.  Louis'  fatal  crusade  of  1270»  the  great 
southern  land  became  a  part  of  France. 

The  Albigensian  wars — ^for  with  reluctance  one  calls  those 
years  of  bitter  strife  a  crusade — delayed  the  completion  of  St. 
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Sernin,  whose  main  facade  is  gaunt  and  bare,  and  whose 
westernmost  windows  lack  stone  casements.  When  the  Midi 
came  imder  French  rule  the  monks  attained  suffident  pros- 
perity to  erect  the  octagonal  tower  in  five  stories — each  of 
lesser  dimensions  than  the  one  below  it.  The  upper  stories 
used  the  miter  arch  so  suited  to  brick.  M.  Enlart  has  called 
attention  to  the  affinity  of  the  dockers  Tauhusans  and  the 
Lombard  steeples.  At  present  the  underpinning  of  the  tower 
obstructs  the  transept-crossing,  but  propping  is  better  than 
demolition,  which  is  what  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  proposed  in  his 
blind  enthusiasm  for  unity  of  style.  The  townspeople  in- 
dignantly protested  and  the  supreme  beacon  of  this  patroness 
city  of  art  was  saved. 

A  proud  boast  of  Toulouse  is  that  the  first  Dominican 
monastery  was  established  there,  and  by  Dominic  himself, 
the  saint  whom  Dante  called  **  the  messenger  and  familiar  of 
Christ.*'^  The  Friars  Preachers,  like  the  Franciscans  (who, 
because  of  a  new  appreciation  of  their  founder's  character,  are 
found  sympathetic  by  many  who  still  call  a  Dominican  a 
''bloody  sort  of  monk"),  were  agents  for  the  quickening  of 
the  religious  fervor  of  the  XIH  century.  Both  Orders  were 
protests  against  abuses  such  as  luxury,  love  of  gold,  and  sdfioh 
privil^e,  which  feudalism  had  helped  to  foster  in  the  dergy. 

Dominic  de  Guzman  was  a  Castilian  gentleman,  a  trained 
scholar,  a  man  whose  luminous  face  won  instant  affection 
and  respect.  In  the  first  years  of  the  XIH  century  he  came 
north  with  the  bishop  of  Osma  on  a  diplomatic  mission  rdat- 
ing  to  a  royal  marriage.  As  those  two  good  men  journeyed 
through  Languedoc  amid  the  fearful  havoc  wrought  by  htrmy^ 
the  vocation  of  the  younger  priest  took  shi^ie*    Retuming 

>  Paradito,  xii:70-73. 

*I)ominico  fu  detto:  cd  io  ne  parlo 

8i  come  deU'  agrioola,  die  Criilo 

ekwe  aD*  orto  rao  per  aiuUrlo. 
Ben  pan-e  memo  e  famjgKar  di  Critlo.'* 

(**  Dominic  waa  he  named;  and  I ipeak of  huB at ollhe  hiMJwadmia  whoB  Cliritt 
cfaooe  for  his  orchard  to  bring  aid  to  it.    WeQ  did  be  ihow  hJmiflf  a  WDttrntagjet  and 

a  familiar  of  Christ/*) 
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from  Italy  in  1206,  he  and  the  bishop  of  Osma  laid  aside 
pomp  and  comforts  to  evangelize  according  to  primitive 
Christianity.  Only  too  clear  was  it  to  them  that  heresy  was 
fed  by  the  unworthy  priesthood  of  the  Midi  that  had  lost 
the  people's  esteem.  Two  generations  earlier  St.  Bernard 
had  lamented  over  the  same  evil.  Innocent  HI  rebuked  the 
worldling  prelate  of  Bordeaux,  and  asked  the  bishop  of  Nar- 
bonne  if  he  had  a  purse  in  place  of  a  heart.  After  ten  years' 
heroic  missionizing  both  before  and  during  the  Albigensian 
Crusade,  Dominic  won  papal  sanction  for  his  new  Order  in 
1216.  He  was  then  a  man  of  forty-seven.  When  he  died, 
at  Bologna  in  1221,  he  left  flourishing  houses  all  over 
Christendom. 

The  function  of  his  Friars  was  to  teach  again  Christian 
doctrine  in  its  purity;  hence  it  was  only  natural,  when  the 
Inquisition  ^  was  founded,  after  the  death  of  Dominic,  that 
it  should  be  intrusted  to  such  trained  theologians.  They  were 
to  be  a  kind  of  jury  to  ascertain  whether  a  case  was  heretical; 
if  it  was  so  decided,  then  the  civic  authorities  stepped  in  and 
took  action,  since  heresy  was  a  state  offense. 

The  best  minds  of  that  day  held  the  theory  that  the  decline 
of  religion  was  a  menace  to  law  and  order.  The  violent  re- 
pression of  heresy  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  society  seemed 
then  as  necessary  as  the  repression  of  anarchy  seems  to-day. 
It  had  not  always  been  so.  "Slay  error,  but  always  love  the 
man  who  errs,"  was  St.  Augustine's  maxim.  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Hilary  reprobated  physical  violence  toward  heretics. 
Gregory  VH  had  protested  against  the  "impious  cruelty** 
which  had  burned  a  man  of  Cambrai  for  heresy.  "Heretics 
are  to  be  taken  by  force  of  arguments,  not  by  force  of  arms. 


»> 


'  Douais,  U Inquisition,  ses  origines,  sa  procSdure  (Fkris,  1006);  A.  BdMinier,  L*Im^ 
qy  isiiion  dans  le  Midi  de  la  France  au  XI IV  etauXIV^  siidet  (Fkris,  1880) ;  VaoandarcL 
L*  Inquisition;  Hude  historique  et  critique  sur  le  pouwir  eoereiUfde  rSglite  (Fuii^  1M7), 
(tr.  London  and  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1908);  Jean  Guiimnd*  Hiahum 
patiale,  histoire  vraie  (Paris,  1911);  ibid,.  Questions  d^kistoire  et  d^ardkSologi$  ehrMemtm 
(Paris,  1906);  ibid.,  St,  Dominique  (Collection,  Les  Saints),  (Paris,  Lecoffie,  1809)» 
(tr.  London,  Washbume,  191S);  C.  M.  Antony,  In  St,  Dominie's  ComUrjf  (London* 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912);  Mortier,  Histoire  des  maiUres  ffMraux  de  FOrin 
des  Frhes  Pricheurs  (Paris,  1908),  5  vols. 
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said  tlie  vehement  St.  Bernard  liimflelf  on  one  occasion. 
Gradually  a  different  outlook  had  taken  possession  of  men's 
minds,  a  change  of  view  that  was  to  cost  the  Church  dear. 
Crusades  against  the  infidel  were  on  every  side*  in  the  Orient, 
in  the  Balkans,  in  Spain.  When  heresy  took  on  so  alien  and 
perverse  an  aspect  as  the  Catharist  errors,  which  were  at 
root  the  n^ation  of  Christian  standards  and  a  veritable  anti- 
social menace,  it  needed  but  an  incident  to  start  a  crusade 
against  heretics  in  France. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  had  the  Albigensians  won 
the  victory,  the  south  of  France  would  have  been  placed 
outside  the  pale  of  western  civilization  as  effeotivdy  as  was 
southern  Spain  under  Moslem  rule.  Had  the  Midi  wars  been 
conducted  by  civil  authority  many  a  partisan  of  to-day  would 
not  hold  them  up  as  exceptional  horrors,  but,  since  all  the 
thinking  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  expressed  in  rdigious  form, 
unfortunatdy  the  term  ''crusade''  was  used  for  the  embittered 
struggle  in  the  south. 

THE  ALBIGENSIAN  CRUSADE  > 

La  v^rit^  n'est  point  a  nous,  nout  n'en  aommei  que  lea  tfaioina,  lea 
cMfenseun,  et  les  ddpoaitairea. — MahmujOK. 

So  interwoven  is  the  architectural  story  of  Laoguedoc 
with  the  Albigensian  Crusade  that  to  find  the  underlying 
significance  of  the  southern  monuments  it  is  needful  to  compre- 
hend the  trend  of  thought  of  the  Midi  people.  We  have  the 
unbroken  testimony  of  five  hundred  yean  as  to  what  were 
the  tenets  of  Cartharism,  the  final  form  taken  by  the  Ifanicfaean 
heresy.  They  held  that  two  principles,  one  good  and  one 
evil»  ruled  the  universe.  In  the  third  century  ICanes  in  Persia 
had  woven  a  curious  tissue  of  bdiefs,  largdy  Zoroastrian 
with  a  tinge  of  Buddhism,  and  had  coated  it  all  with  a  thin 

I  Jean  Guiraud.  CvtuUdn  4$  Noln  Dmm^-^FrmOh  (Ftfii»  PSeaid,  ItOT).  t  tub. 
Vol.  1  is  the  ablest  eipoaitioQ  of  the  Albiffnaan  teaeta;  A.  Ifnjiakr,  **  L'Albigti—i 


languedocien  au  XII*  et  XIIP  ntelca."  in  HUhin  it  lawfairfoa,  toL  1  (IVmkMiM. 
Privat.  187]i-M).  15  vols.:  C.  Dottais.  U$  AAi§mi$:  meiim  it  FS^  aa  X!!t  aiM 
(Paris,  1888);  A.  Lucbaire*  ItmotmU  III;  Im  onimit  im  Alki§m$  (FMb  Hadbittib 

1905). 
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veneer  of  Christianity  of  the  gnostic  type.  The  dualist  idea 
and  a  complete  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament  were  leading 
Manichean  doctrines.  Manes  was  put  to  death  in  Persia, 
but  his  teachings  lingered  on  in  the  Orient,  and  after  seven 
centuries  crept  into  Europe  by  way  of  the  Slav  countries  of 
the  Balkans.  Without  a  doubt,  the  intercourse  of  Europe 
with  the  Orient,  through  the  crusades,  fostered  the  gnostic 
superstitions.  The  dualist  heresy  cropped  out  in  the  north 
of  France,  but  after  the  XH  century  was  confined  more  or 
less  to  Languedoc,  where  the  Visigoths'  Arian  beliefs  had 
prepared  the  soil.  From  the  XI  to  the  XHI  century  these 
neo-Manicheans  were  called  Catharists.  The  local  name 
Albigensian  came  into  usage  because  in  the  r^on  round 
AIbi,  though  not  especially  in  that  city  itself,  the  new  ideas 
flourished.    Toulouse  was  the  heretic's  stronghold. 

It  has  always  seemed  illogical  that  many  Protestants  who 
revere  the  Bible  should  be  sympathetic  toward  the  Midi 
heretics  who  reprobated  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  vindictive  assassin,  the  creator  of  this  the  visible  world, 
which  is  Hell.  Life  is  a  nightmare,  they  taught,  and  suicide 
a  virtue.  Moses  was  sorcerer  and  thief  (and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments .'^).  John  the  Baptist  was  a  strong  incarnation  of  the 
Devil  sent  to  combat  the  coming  Christ.  Baptism  by  water 
was  reprehensible.  On  this  muddle  of  the  Old  Law  was 
grafted  some  neo-Christian  spiritism.  Christ  was  the  God 
of  good  who  created  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  He  was  a 
phantom  being  who  never  really  lived  on  earth  or  suffered 
or  died.  The  Albigensian  denied  His  human  nature.  Man's 
body,  living  or  dead,  was  Satan's  (Jehovah's)  creation  and  to 
be  annihilated;  respectful  burial  of  the  dead  was  frowned 
on;  marriage  was  sinful,  since  to  engender  was  to  capture 
souls  and  imprison  them  in  the  material  world  or  Hell. 
Libertinage  was  preferable  to  marriage,  since  it  did  not  pose 
as  virtuous.  We  find  in  an  official  recantation  of  his  Albigen- 
sian beliefs  by  a  Midi  lord  that  he  promises  to  accept  the 
Church's  tenet  that  marriage  is  not  sinful,  as  was  taught  by 
his  sect. 
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The  Albigensian  heresy  was  an  anti-social  peril.  It  is 
sophistry  to  say,  as  has  Molinier,  that  we  do  not  know  what 
they  taught,  or  to  call  their  movement  a  step  in  freeing  the 
human  mind,  as  do  certain  modern  rationalists.  They  had 
two  moralities,  one  for  the  people,  or  Hearers,  and  a  stricter 
code  for  the  elect,  or  the  Perfect.  If  a  Perfect  relapsed,  he 
had,  after  death,  to  pass  through  another  existence,  or  Hell, 
in  another  body. 

This  current  of  anti-Christian  thought,  flowing  in  from 
the  East,  brought  with  it  the  over-rigid  asceticism  of  the 
Orient,  but  in  the  Midi  few  lived  up  to  ascetic  practices. 
There  were  minor  divergencies  in  the  tenets  according  to  the 
different  regions,  but  always.  East  or  West,  the  heretics 
were  one  in  their  detestation  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  the  Church  and  her  sacraments,  especially  that 
of  Holy  Eucharist.  The  Church  was  held  to  be  a  prolongation 
of  the  abhorred  synagogue,  and,  like  it,  an  incarnation  of 
Satan. 

No  one  can  deny  the  crying  need  of  reform  in  the  Midi 
church.  But  the  Albigensians  damned  one  half  of  the  Creator's 
work — the  visible  world — and  the  perfection  which  they 
preached  was  race  suicide.  When,  more  recently,  Mormonism 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  social  fabric,  the  United  States 
government  took  immediate  action.  Had  the  Mormons 
resisted,  had  they,  for  instance,  murdered  an  ambassador 
from  Washington  and  war  resulted,  would  we  not  think  that 
the  use  of  force  by  the  Federal  government  was  legitimate? 

From  1100  to  1208  Rome  had  sent  one  peaceful  ambassador 
after  another  into  Languedoc.  St.  Bernard,  who  was  loved 
all  over  Europe,  was  stoned  in  the  Midi  streets.  The  Albigenses 
were  aggressive  wherever  they  outnumbered  the  orthodox, 
and  as  most  of  the  Midi  lords  held  the  new  tenets,  it  was 
the  l)eliever  who  was  persecuted  in  Languedoc.  Churches 
were  attacked  and  bishops  flung  into  prison.  Because  the 
Count  of  Heziers  accepted  a  local  council  which  had  censured 
the  heretics,  he  was  murdered  by  the  people  of  B6ziers  in  the 
very  church  and  on  the  very  day  where  they  themselves* 
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forty  years  later,  were  massacred  by  the  northerners.  **0n 
all  sides  is  the  image  of  death/'  wrote  the  visiting  bishop 
of  Toumai,  in  1182,  "villages  are  in  ashes,  chiu-ches  in  ruin, 
and  the  inhabitants  living  like  beasts."  Long  before  the 
crusaders  arrived  in  Languedoc  life  there  was  a  bloody  feud, 
and  like  ravening  wolves  the  heretic  lords  warred  one  on 
another;  their  repeated  divorces  were  a  flaunted  scandal. 

The  Albigensian  Crusade  is  no  isolated  page  in  the  annals 
of  the  Midi.  Read  of  the  anarchy  in  the  south,  previous 
to  1208,  and  then  pass  from  the  XHI  century  to  the  gigantic 
duel  between  France  and  England  in  the  Hundred  Years' 
War.  You  will  feel  no  sense  of  dislocation.  The  crusade 
methods  were  hideous,  but  not  exceptional,  hx  the  later 
debacle,  Froissart  relates  as  a  matter  of  course  the  pleasant 
little  jaunt  of  the  Black  Prince,  fleur  de  touie  chevalerie,  into 
Languedoc,  in  1355,^  when  he  burned  some  seven  thousand 
houses  in  the  faubourgs  of  Toulouse,  when  Carcassonne  was 
twice  sacked  and  burned,  Narbonne  wrecked,  treasure  seized, 
and  all  ages  and  sexes  butchered  "till  a  line  of  fire  and  blood 
stretched  from  Toulouse  to  the  sea.'*  And  the  Black  Prince 
was  succeeded  by  avowed  freebooters  who  gnawed  France 
to  the  bone,  the  Grandes  Compagnies  who,  as  said  the 
harassed  pontiff  at  Avignon,  mettaient  tout  la  CrestientS  d 
combustion.  It  was  in  the  dire  times  of  the  XTV  century 
that  the  Midi  churches  fortified  themselves. 

War  slackens  architectural  work  in  any  period.  A  radical 
decay  of  builders'  energy  in  the  Midi  was  not  the  result  of 
the  Albigensian  Crusade,  since  Languedoc  erected  its  chief 
Gothic  churches  between  those  wars  and  the  Hundred  Years* 
War,  a  period,  moreover,  that  was  controlled  by  the  newly 
functioning  Inquisition.  To  generations  torn  by  anarchy,  the 
methods  of  that  tribunal,  hateful  though  they  appear  to  us, 
were  an  advance  in  jurisprudence.  Every  leader  of  the  day 
accepted  them  as  a  progress.     The  civil  courts  were  not  to 

^ "  Les  vainqueurs  mettent  k  sac  toutes  les  maisons  au  nombre  de  7000.  .  .  .  S 
trouv^rent  en  la  ville  grant  avoir;  si  en  priscnt  donqiiel  qu*ils  veurent  et  le  lemMUUit 
ils  ardirent.  lA  eut  grant  pers^ution  d'hommes,  de  femmes  et  d'fnfaiMg  dont  oB 
fut  pili^." — Froissabt,  book  I,  chap.  Ixxvi. 
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be  able,  for  centuries  to  come,  to  offer  even  such  guaranty 
for  justice.  No  balanced  mind  can  read  the  lives  of  such 
chief  inquisitors  as,  for  instance,  St.  Raymond  of  Penafort,* 
and  fail  to  comprehend  that  past  history  is  not  to  be  read  in 
the  light  of  modern  prejudices. 

Rome  had  carried  on  a  hundred  years'  diplomatic  n^oti- 
ation  with  the  Midi  heretics.  Finally,  in  1208,  the  pope's 
legate  was  murdered  by  a  henchman  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse 
and  hostilities  were  precipitated.  Innocent  HI  proclaimed  a 
crusade.  Later  he  regretted  its  excesses  just  as  he  had  cause 
to  de{>lore  the  divergence  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  to  filibustering 
purposes,  but  he  was  too  entirely  a  man  of  his  own  epoch  to 
regret  the  Albigensian  Crusade  itself.  By  1209  the  northern 
barons  had  invaded  Languedoc  and  many  a  building-bishop 
was  in  their  ranks. 

The  spirit  of  crusading  was  at  first  strong  enough  to  prevent 
their  attacking  the  rich  trading  city  of  Montpellier  which  lay 
in  their  path  but  which  was  singularly  free  of  heresy.  Yet 
their  very  next  step  was  a  sacrilege.  The  orthodox  population 
of  Beziers,  when  called  on  to  deliver  up  their  heretic  citizens, 
answeretl  they  would  sooner  see  themselves  sunk  in  the  deep 
sea.  It  would  seem  that  from  the  first  hour  many  Catholics 
of  the  Midi  l(K)ked  on  the  crusade  as  a  war  of  conquest  on  the 
part  of  the  barons  of  the  north.  Between  north  and  south 
was  <l(*ep-rootiHl  antipathy.  The  more  cultivated  but  more 
corrupted  Midi  scorned  the  rougher  peoples  beyond  their 
confines,  who  in  their  turn  despised  the  southerners.  Inevi- 
table was  it  that  a  clash  between  those  opposite  civilizations 
should  acquire  the  character  of  racial  hate. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  chosen  leader  of  the  crusaders  after 
the  sack  of  Beziers,  soon  overran  the  heretical  region*  where- 

*  Paul  FoumiiT.  St.  Raymond  df  Pmnafori  (Collectioo,  LesSaiots).  (Paris,  Lecoffrp). 

St.  HAvinonfrs  life,  fntm  1175  to  1<75,  co\*cTS  one  of  the  most  vital  centurien  in 
history,  lie  hcl|M'<l  St.  Peter  Nolaatx)  found  the  Order  of  Mercy  to  icdeem  Christian 
captives  fn)in  Islam;  he  founded  chairs  for  the  study  of  Oriental  languages;  he  re- 
forine<i  nionils  hy  hi.s  preacliinfC-  A  voluntary  teacher  of  philosophy  at  twenty,  then 
a  truine<i  lawyer,  it  was  not  till  he  was  touching  the  half<entury  limit  that  he  entered 
the  Doininiean  Onler,  of  which  he  became  the  head.  For  fifty  more  years  he 
him5i>If  up  to  works  for  humanity's  advancement. 
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upon  many  barons  of  the  north,  deeming  that  the  ethical 
purpose  of  the  Midi  excursion  was  accomplished,  returned  to 
their  homes.  Henceforth  the  racial  and  political  aspects  of 
the  struggle  were  accentuated.  Cruelty  and  perfidy  marked 
both  sides.  The  Midi  lords  boasted  that  no  crusader  escaped 
them  with  eyes,  fists,  or  feet,  and  they  cut  into  little  pieces 
the  nephew  of  Alberic  de  Humbert,  archbishop-builder  of 
Rheims  Cathedral.  In  retaliation  Simon  de  Montfort  cut  off 
heretics'  ears  and  noses. 

By  1212  word  was  sent  to  Innocent  HI  that  hate  and 
cupidity,  as  much  as  zeal  for  the  Faith,  actuated  the  invaders, 
whereupon  the  pope  roundly  ordered  them  to  pass  into  Spain 
to  fight  Islam.  It  was  too  late  to  stem  the  tide.  In  1215, 
at  the  Fourth  Later  an  Council,  in  which  every  power  in 
Christendom,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  had  a  voice,  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort's  retention  of  his  Midi  conquests  was  sanctioned.  Simon's 
death,  in  1218,  led  young  Raymond  VH  of  Toulouse  to  rise 
in  arms  and  the  wars  that  followed  were  frankly  political. 
In  1229  peace  was  signed  under  the  portal  of  Paris  Cathedral 
and  the  only  daughter  of  Raymond  VH  affianced  to  the 
brother  of  the  king  of  France. 

ALBI  CATHEDRAL » 

Laissons-nous  aller  de  bonne  foi  aux  choses  qui  nous  prennent  par  les 
entrailles  et  nc  cherchons  point  de  raisonnements  pour  nous  emp6cher  d 'avoir 
du  plaisir. — ^Moliere. 

The  city  which  gave  its  name  to  the  terrible  episode  of  the 
XIII  century  lies  forty  miles  east  of  Toulouse.  The  local 
saying  is,  ''Who  has  not  seen  the  cathedral  of  Albi  and  the 
tower  of  Rodez  has  seen  nothing."  Albi  Cathedral  yields 
to  none  in  its  gaunt  majesty.    It  stands  apart  in  one's  visions 

^  Congres  ArchSobgique,  186S;  Jean  Laran,  La  cathSdrale  tTAIbi  (CoUectioiu 
Petites  Monographies),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1911);  H.  Crozes,  Monograpkig  d$  Is 
caihSdrale  de  Ste.  CScile  (TAlbi,  1873;  £.  d*Auriac,  Hislaire  de  Vancienne  eaiMdraU  H dm 
hiquea  d'Albi  (Paris.  1858) ;  Abb4  A.  AuriaU  "  La  voate  dc  Ste-C^cile  d'Albi."  in  Rim$ 
de  Vart  chritien,  1913,  p.  91;  Prosper  Merim^,  Notes  d'un  voyage  datu  le  Midi  de  Is 
France  (1835) ;  B.  L.  de  Rivieres,  "  Les  ^>g]ises  d'Albi,**  in  BuUeHn  Monumental,  1873^ 
vol.  39,  p.  194;  Taylor  et  Nod icr.  Voyages  pittoreeques  dans  Cancienne  France, 

(Paris,  Didot,  1833-37).  2  vols. 
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of  lra\  el,  as  unique  a  memorial  of  past  history  as  the  Mount 
of  the  Archangel  off  the  coast  of  Normandy,  as  V^zelay 
looking  out  over  the  soft  valleys  of  Burgundy,  as  Le  Puy  on 
its  basaltic  pinnacles.  Never  was  a  monument  more  absolutely 
itself. 

I^nfrequented  Albi  was  once  in  the  stir  of  life,  and  over  its 
stone  bridge,  built  nine  centuries  ago,  have  passed  the  notable 
folk  of  the  Middle  Ages  *  as  they  wended  their  way  to  Santiago 
Compostela,  whither  all  the  world  was  going  in  those  days. 
Time-scarred  houses  border  the  reddish  Tarn;  dark,  decayed 
streets  climb  the  hill.  At  a  curve  of  the  river,  bastions  and 
ramparts  rise  in  terraces  to  a  fortified  episcopal  palace  and — 
cro^Tiing  all — the  enormous  bulk  of  the  cathedral.  Its  long, 
stark  wall  strikes  the  sky  in  a  formidable  straight  line.  The 
west  fagade  is  a  massive  donjon,  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  Tarn.  No  welcoming  west  portals  here,  no  extended 
transept  arms  of  sacrificial  mercy,  no  soaring  buttress,  no 
leaping  pinnacles.  Not  the  lore  of  Christ,  "Do  as  you  would 
be  done  by,"  seems  to  have  inspired  Albi,  but  the  Hebraic 
spirit  of  breaking  one's  enemies'  bones,  as  if  the  Jehovah  of 
the  Old  Testament,  outraged  by  Albigensian  blasphemies, 
here  asserted  himself  in  a  temple  that  would  forever  be  a 
looming  menace  for  heretics. 

Albi's  forbidding  structure  rose  between  those  two  harsh 
eix>chs — the  Albigensian  Crusade  and  the  Hundred  Years' 
War.  Its  aggressive  mass  was  planned  by  a  most  aggressive 
churchman,  Bernard,  Cardinal  de  Castanets,  the  city's  learned 
bishop  detested  of  the  people  as  their  uncompromising  feudal 
master,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  chief  so  harsh  in  his  inquisitorial 
functions  that  a  pontifical  commission  was  appointed,  in 
1306,  to  repair  his  excesses.  In  1282  Bernard  de  Castanets 
laid  the  first  stone  of  Albi  Cathedral  and  fot  twenty  years 
he  and  the  chapter  contributed  a  twentieth  of  their  revenues. 
The  church  was  finished  by  the  sixty -fifth  bishop,  Guillaume 
de  la  Voulte,  in  the  last  years  of  the  XTV  century. 

'  In  tho  Romanesque  brick  church  of  St.  Salvi,  wiUi  its  imposing  tower  and  XII* 
i-cntury  cloister,  St.  Bernard  preached  in  1145. 
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To  approach  the  cathedral  at  its  apse  end  is  not  so  pictur- 
esque as  *f rom  the  river  side,  but  it  is  formidable  enough.  The 
prodigious  apse  rises  abruptly,  imperiously,  from  the  town 
square.  One  fairly  shivers  beneath  its  Tolosan  brick  walls, 
overtowering  and  overpowering,  broken  merely  by  a  few 
narrow  windows — surely  the  narrowest  ever  made  in  a  Gothic 
church — and  by  uniform  bastion-tower  buttresses.  Gargoyles, 
of  as  alien  an  aspect  as  those  of  the  Jacobins'  at  Toulouse, 
crane  their  gaunt  necks  from  the  upper  waUs,  as  if  asking 
what  manner  of  Gothic  this  is. 

Albi  Cathedral  is  the  meridional  interpretation  of  the 
national  art.  The  traditions  of  Rome  held  tenaciously  in 
southern  France,  where  builders  disliked  to  show  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  their  edifices  stood.  The  buttresses  at 
Albi  are  in  larger  part  hidden  within  the  church  under  the 
guise  of  walls  between  the  side  chapels.  The  flying  buttress 
is  uncommon  in  the  Midi.  Like  Rome  again,  with  her  prefer- 
ence for  an  unencumbered  floor  space,  Albi's  immense  interior 
is  unbroken  by  aisles.  The  vault's  diagonals  spring  over  a 
width  of  sixty  feet — a  span  unrivaled  by  any  in  the  north. 
Albi  Cathedral  is  a  vast  hall  three  hundred  feet  long,  one 
hundred  feet  high,  not  high  enough  for  its  length,  perhaps, 
but  few  will  regret  having  the  marvelous  frescoed  ceiling, 
"the  missal  of  St.  Cecilia,"  brought  nearer  to  the  eye. 

The  tutelary  of  this  fortress-church  is  the  gentle  patroness 
of  music.  Half  the  fascination  of  Albi  comes  from  its  con- 
vincing inconsistencies.  It  would  seem  that  not  C^cile — 
doubly  feminine  and  gracious  under  her  French  name — ^but 
Michael  Archangel  with  a  brandished  sword,  should  guard 
this  rugged  pile.  As  if  the  good  people  of  Albi  felt  the  incon- 
gruity, they  added,  long  after  Bishop  de  Castanets'  day,  a 
southern  portal  preceded  by  a  porch,  the  baldaquin,  with  all 
its  elaborate  Flamboyant  tracery  executed  in  a  creamy-white 
marble  in  which  surely  Cecile,  saint  though  she  was,  must 
have  felt  a  personal  satisfaction.  An  architect  of  genius  set 
that  marble  porch  of  Albi  against  its  red  time-dulled  walk, 
'alabaster  on  corall';  one  takes  liberties  with  Chaucer's  rime: 
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And  southward  in  a  portal  on  the  wall 
Of  alabaster  white  on  red  corall 
An  oratorie  riche  for  to  aee. 
In  honor  of  the  Roman  Cicily. 

• 

To  ascend  to  the  marble  baldaquin  one  passes  under  a 
fortified  sculptured  gateway,  erected  by  the  Dominican 
bishop  of  Albi,  Dominique  de  Florence  (1S92-1410).  The 
marble  portal  and  porch  were  executed  under  Bishop  Louis 
I  d'Amboise  (1472-1502)  and  his  successor,  Louis  11  d'Amboise 
(1502-11)  his  nephew,  belonging  to  an  enlightened  famfly  all 
of  whose  members  excelled  in  affairs,  war,  letters,  and  art, 
leaving  their  memorials  at  Chaumont  on  the  Loire,  their 
feudal  seat,  at  Cluny,  Paris,  Clermont,  GaiUon,  and  Rouen. 

Louis  I  d'Amboise  also  adorned  the  interior  of  his  cathedral 
by  the  sumptuous  screen  of  white  stone  that  surrounds  the 
choir,  leaving  a  passageway  between  it  and  the  side  chapels. 
The  rood-loft,  or  jub6  (so  called  because  from  its  balcony  the 
clerk  chanted  Jube  Domine  dicere  before  the  gospel),  is 
sculptured  with  the  ermine  of  Anne  of  Brittany  and  the 
lilies  of  France,  being  made  about  1499,  when  Anne  wedded 
Louis  Xn.  Bishop  Louis  at  Albi  was  brother  of  the  king*8 
prime  minister.  Cardinal  Georges  d'Amboise. 

Originally  the  choir  screen  of  Albi  was  painted  in  colors. 
\Miile  the  accessories  indicate  that  the  Italian  Renaissance 
was  obtaining  headway  in  France,  the  images  derive  from 
the  short,  overdraped  Franco-Flamand  figures  of  Dijon. 
Perhaps  the  stonecutters  who  made  Albi's  choir  wall  came 
direct  from  Cluny,  where  a  late-Gothic  chapel,  on  which  had 
worked  Abbot  Jacques  d'Amboise,  was  adorned  with  prophets 
and  ai)ostles,  each  with  his  suitable  text.  On  the  inner  wall 
of  Albi*s  choir  screen  are  sculptured  homely  but  charming 
little  angels,  and  the  twelve  apostles  holding  scroUs  inscribed 
with  phrases  of  the  Crido.  Old  Testament  personages,  who 
only  heralded  the  Messiah,  were  not  admitted  to  the  sanctum 
sanctorum;  the  vestibule  was  their  proper  place.  Prosper 
Meriniee  called  Albi's  screen  *'a  splendid  folly  before  which 
one  is  ashamed  to  be  wise/'    Inside  and  out  it  is  exubermni 
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with  sculpture,  though  its  extravagant  caprices  do  not  stifle 
a  very  real  religious  feeling  in  the  images.  Such  a  profusion 
of  delicate  ornament  led  the  modern  critic  to  suspect  that 
the  choir  wall  was  modeled  in  cement,  not  chiseled  in  stone, 
but  when  a  Sorbonne  geologist  analyzed  the  substance  it  was 
found  to  be  a  fine-grained  white  stone  that  grows  harder 
with  time. 

Everywhere  in  St.  Cecilia's  cathedral  is  fragile  loveliness 
set  side  by  side,  as  an  afterthought,  with  stem  forcefulness. 
Bishop  Louis  II  d'Amboise  brought  from  Italy  a  group  of 
artists  to  paint  the  panels  of  Albi's  cyclopean  vaulting,  and 
the  work  accomplished  by  those  men  of  northern  Italy,  from 
1509  to  1512,  remains  the  most  splendid  color  decoration  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  France.  Michael  Angelo  was  painting 
the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling  in  those  same  years.  Languedoc 
produced  another  superb  array  of  color,  the  windows  of 
Auch  Cathedral,^  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  greatest 
of  all  Renaissance  glassworkers,  the  friar  who  filled  Arezzo 
with  glory,  was  a  Midi  Frenchman. 

Amid  Albi's  arabesques  the  artists  from  Bologna  and  Modena 
inscribed  their  names,  and  some  young  lovers  wrote  '*  Antonia, 
mia  bella,"  and  "Lucrezia  Cantora,  bolognesa."  The  frescoes 
give  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  They  recall  Perugino,  Francia, 
and  Pintoriccio.  Never  was  blue  background  more  mar- 
velous— a  strong  rare  hue  neither  indigo  nor   Prussian  nor 

'  The  cathedral  of  Auch,  which  can  be  visited  from  Toulouse,  was  rebuflt  (1371) 
by  a  nephew  of  Innocent  VI,  and  again,  after  a  fire  in  1483.  It  is  quite  devoid  of 
capitals.  The  facade  is  neo-dassic.  The  choir  stalls  (1512(H29)  are  masteipieoei; 
Italianate  fawns  and  Bacchantes  are  placed  beside  sacred  personages.  The  ma^ 
nificent  windows,  of  the  transition  between  Flamboyant  Gothic  and  Bmaiimcf, 
were  the  work  of  Amaud  dc  Moles  (1507-13);  their  portrait  studies  are  like  IIolbeiii*a 
pictures.  Abb^  Can^to,  Notice  sur  ViglUe  metro,  de  Ste,  Marie  d^Auek  and  Com§rh 
ArchSologique,  1901. 

The  cathedral  of  Rodez,  some  fifty  miles  west  from  Albi,  built  its  grand  Flam- 
boyant tower,  la  couronne,  from  1510  to  1526,  under  the  Blessed  Francis  d'EstaiDg. 
The  Romanesque  cathedral  at  Rodez  was  supplanted  by  the  present  one  in  1277. 
The  works  flagged,  however,  and  the  nave  was  built  as  late-Gothic  by  Bishop  GuiD- 
aume  de  la  Tour  d*OIiergues  and  a  nephew  who  succeeded  him.  The  west  fa^ule 
was  left  bare,  since  there  tlie  church  overlooked  the  ramparts:  to  it  were  added  later 
a  rose  window  and  a  Flamboyant  gallery.  G.  de  Cogny,  in  BulUHn  Monummiai, 
1874,  vol.  39;   Bion  de  Marlavagne,  CathAiralc  de  Rodez  (Paris,  1875). 
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peacock,  but  a  blending  of  them  all  in  a  cerulean  depth  of 
color — an  art  as  entirely  lost  to  posterity  as  the  blue  back- 
ground of  Suger's  windows.  Chemical  analysis  has  busied 
itself  with  Albi's  frescoes,  too;  but  though  the  blue  color  of 
the  vault  panels  was  found  to  be  obtained  from  the  precipi- 
tation of  salts  of  copper  by  carbonate  of  potassium,  how  to 
produce  a  similar  hue  to-day  remains  unsolved.  Over  the 
blue  background  wind  lovely  arabesques,  and  the  saints 
portrayed  are  stately  Italians  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
diagonals  and  transverse  arches  are  colored  in  old-gold.  On 
the  western  wall  of  the  church  a  XV-century  fresco  was  painted 
directly  on  the  bricks,  a  Last  Judgment  copied  from  popular 
woodcuts  of  the  day,  with  the  punishments  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins  pitilessly  set  forth.  The  painting  was  ruthlessly 
cut  into  when  a  chapel  was  introduced  under  the  western 
tower.  The  side  chapels  of  Ste.  C^ile  are  illuminated  in 
gold  and  color  like  a  Book  of  Hours.  Never  was  there  a 
church  of  such  contrasts:  within — a  shrine  of  warm,  polished, 
ovcr-splcndid  beauty,  and  without — the  most  rugged  feudal 
challenge  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

CARCWSSONXE  » 

It  Ls  the  first  sharp  vision  of  an  unknown  town,  the  first  immediate  vision 
of  a  range  of  liills,  that  remains  forever,  and  is  fruitful  of  joy  within  the 
mind  .  .  .  that  is  perha|>s  the  chief  of  the  fruits  of  travel. — HlLAllUB  Belloc. 

The  Cite  of  Carcassonne  was  long  one  of  the  most  formi- 
daljJe  fortresses  of  Europe,  covering  the  route  from  ocean  to 
sea  and  guarding  a  pass  into  Spain.  These  Pyrenean  provinces 
of  France  gave  Joffre  and  Foch  to  the  World  War.  The 
lower  walls  of  the  Cite  were  of  Rome*s  building;  above  came 
the  Visigothic  defenses;  then  St.  Louis  extended  the  fortifi- 
cations and  his  son  completed  them. 

'  Congrh  A  rchrolagiquf,  1S68;  and  1906,  J.  de  Lahond^;  VioDet-le-Duc.  La  ciU 
de  Carca,^sonne  (Parin,  1K58);  H.  (irmiUot,  TouUmte  H  Carea»mmnt  (CoUectioo,  ViUcs 
d'art  c^lobrt^).  i^ParU.  II.  I^uren.<«);    L.  Ffdi^,  Hisioire  de  Cartatttmme  (Carcassonne. 

1H87!;  (  .  DotiaLs.  Sou  mission  de  la  ricomU  de  Carcasmmne  par  Simon  ds  Momtfori; 
i  nt^-Mcvri'vioillr.  Ilistoire  drs  cxtmtfs  de  Carcasmmne  (1845),  i  vob.;  Gastoo  JourdailDr, 
Lq  ciU  dt  (arvassonnc  ^^liWoJ. 
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Within  its  double  belt  of  walls  and  half  a  hundred  towers 
is  the  precious  little  church  of  St.  Nazaire,  once  of  cathedral 
rank.  Its  western  front  was  never  opened  by  a  portal  because 
it  stood  near  what  were  long  the  outer  ramparts.  The  Roman- 
esque nave  is  small  and  dark,  without  triforium  or  clearstory, 
and  with  high  aisles  that  buttress  the  tunnel  vault  of  the 
principal  span,  whose  transverse  ribs  are  slightly  pointed. 
Piers  and  columns  alternate.  The  materials  to  build  this 
early  church  were  blessed  by  Urban  II  in  1096  in  the  same 
month  that  he  dedicated  the  new  choir  of  St.  Semin  at 
Toulouse.  St.  Nazaire  was  an  entirely  Romanesque  church 
when  Simon  de  Montfort  ruled  the  Cite  for  ten  years.  In 
this  church  St.  Dominic  married  Amaury  de  Montfort  to  a 
princess  of  Dauphiny.  St.  Dominic  had  held  a  public  con- 
troversy of  eight  days  with  the  heretics  of  Carcassonne  in 
1205,  before  the  coming  of  the  northern  barons,  and  in  St. 
Nazaire  he  preached  the  Lent  of  1213.  Simon  de  Montfort 
was  buried  temporarily  in  St.  Nazaire,  and  there  exists  in  a 
nave  chapel  a  sculptured  stone  which  some  have  thought 
to  be  part  of  his  sepulcher,  but  which  is  more  probably  from 
the  tomb  of  a  brother  of  Coimt  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who, 
having  sympathized  with  the  northern  barons,  was  slain  in 
consequence.  The  curious  stone  shows  the  engines  of  war 
described  in  the  Chanson  de  la  Croisade,  and  the  costumes  of 
that  period. 

Under  Bishop  Radulph  (1255-66),  who  built  the  Gothic 
chapel  beside  the  south  arm  of  the  transept,  permission  was 
obtained  to  replace  the  ancient  transept  and  choir  by  a  new 
one.  Bishop  Radulph  won  forgiveness  for  those  citizens  of 
Carcassonne  who  were  expelled  from  the  fortress  in  1262» 
because  they  had  conspired  against  the  crown  with  one  of 
the  Trencavel  dynasty,  their  old  rulers,  and  the  builders  of 
the  Cite's  chateau.  Louis  IX,  who  governed  Carcassonne 
through  a  seneschal,  allowed  the  exiles  to  start  the  present 
town  of  Carcassonne  beyond  the  river,  in  the  plain  bdow  the 
citadel. 

The  erection  of  the  Gothic  half  of  St.  Nazaire  took  place 
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under  Bishop  Pierre  de  Roquefort  (d.  1321)  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  XFV  century.  To  him  we  owe  the  radiant 
glass  lantern  which  is  St.  Nazaire^s  transept  and  choir,  a 
structure  that  is  really  a  big  transept  with  seven  chapels, 
ecjually  high,  along  its  eastern  w^all,  the  central  of  which 
chapels,  and  tlie  longest,  serving  as  choir.  The  windows  in 
the  chapels  rise  to  the  roof,  and  are  filled  with  clear  and 
brilliant  glass  ranked  with  the  best  of  the  XTV  century; 
those  in  the  first  two  chapels  excel  the  others.  Two  windows 
show  the  arms  of  Pierre  de  Roquefort.  St.  Nazaire  was 
one  of  the  last  to  use  the  l^end-medallion  type  of  window; 
henceforth,  in  each  panel,  a  single  figure  was  placed  in  an 
architectural  setting. 

The  seven  eastern  chapels  of  the  transept  open  one  on  the 
other  above  a  low  dividing  wall,  and  standing  out  from  those 
walls,  so  that  a  narrow  passage  is  made  between  them  and 
the  transept,  are  detached  piers  that  rise  powerfully  from 
pavement  to  vault-springing.  Above  their  capitals  the 
molds  die  away  in  the  column — a  very  early  use  of  a  Flam- 
boyant characteristic.  The  two  pillars  flanking  the  entrance 
to  the  choir  are  decorated,  midway  up,  with  statues  under 
canopies  sculptured  by  nortliern  artists  before  1320. 

Archaeologists  declare  that  tlie  Gothic  part  of  the  City's 
ancient  cathedral  are  the  perfection  of  XFV-century  con- 
struction, elastic  in  every  part,  each  part  fulfilling  its  own 
separate  function.  The  ogival  principle  could  not  be  carried 
farther.  It  is  thought  that  some  architect  of  the  north  made 
the  plan,  which  local  masons  executed.  The  only  Midi  trait 
is  the  flat,  tiled  roof. 

Modern  restoration  has  overhauled  the  dtadd  of  Car- 
cassonne too  radically.  Imperiously  set  though  it  is,  does  it 
grip  the  imagination  as  entirely  as  Aigues-Mortes,  lying  fiat 
on  marsh  lands,  its  time-stained  walls  untouched?  Often 
in  France  one  echoes  Pius  IX's  response  to  Baron  de  Croz^, 
who  proi)osed  the  restoration  of  the  Coliseum:  "Dear  Son, 
I  have  read  your  memoir  and  I  thank  you  for  it;  but  do  you 
not  know  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  vandalism^  one  which 
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consists  in  destroying,  the  other  in  restoring?  Never  has 
the  Coliseum  been  so  beautiful  as  in  its  moving  contrast  of 
past  splendor  and  magnificent  present  decay.  To  restore  it 
is  to  annihilate  the  work  of  centuries,  to  recompose  an  ordinary 
pastiche  with  no  Sclai.^^ 

Not  that  Carcassonne,  as  redressed  by  M.  ViolIet-le-Duc, 
is  deficient  in  eclat;  it  has  too  much  of  it.  It  is  a  vision  of  a 
feudal  fortress  too  carefully  prepared,  too  deliberately  made 
ready  for  the  tourist. 

In  the  lower  town  are  the  typically  meridional  churches 
of  St.  Michel,  the  actual  cathedral  of  Carcassonne,  and  St. 
Vincent  whose  aisleless  hall  is  the  widest  in  the  Midi — ^a  span 
of  sixty-eight  feet.  Even  when  using  diagonals,  the  south 
kept  true  to  its  favorite  Romanesque  traditions.  Neither 
church  has  a  triforium,  the  apse  windows  are  long  and  narrow, 
over  the  entrance  of  each  chapel  is  an  e^ht-lobed  rose,  and 
the  buttresses  are  disguised  as  walls  between  the  side  chapels. 
The  tracery  is  Rayonnant.  St.  Vincent  was  built  after  the 
Black  Prince  burned  Carcassonne  in  1355.  At  its  sculptured 
portal  was  placed  a  statue  of  the  newly  canonized  saint-king, 
Louis  IX,  under  whom  this  modern  Carcassonne  was  founded. 

NARBONNE  CATHEDRAL* 

Que  chaqiie  homme  console  un  homme, 
Fasse  un  bien,  donne  une  piti4, 
Ne  t'occupe  pas  de  la  somme: 
Ce  pain  sera  multipli6. 

— Jean  Aicard  (bom  in  the  Midi,  1848). 

At  Narbonne  one  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Midi.  It  is  an 
ancient  mother  city  of  Europe,  a  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul. 

1  Louis  Serbat,  in  Congres  Archiologique,  1868  and  1906;  L.  Narbonne.  La  eaUMraU* 
de  Narbonne,  1901;  Victor  MorteU  '*  Notes  historiques  et  archtologiques  sur  la  cath^; 
drale  de  Narbonne,**  in  Annalcs  du  Midi,  vol.  10,  p.  401;  vol.  11,  pp.  873  and  4SI^ 
also  printed  separately  (Toulouse.  Privat,  and  Paris,  Picard,  1899);  F.  Pkmdel.  Mono^ 
graphie  de  Viglise  St.  Juste  de  Narbonne  (Narbonne,  Caillard,  1884);  Ch.  Lentheric 
Lea  vUles  mortem  du  Golfe  de  Lyon:  Narbonne,  Maguelonne,  Aiguea-Mortes,  Aries,  Lea 
Saintea-Maries  (Paris,  Plon,  1888);  **  l^colc  gothique  religieuse  du  Midi  de  la  France," 
in  Poaitiona  dea  thhea  aotUenuea  par  lea  ilhca  de  VScole  dea  chartea  en  1909;  Hieioire 
littSraire  de  la  France,  vol.  32,  p.  474,  on  Gilles  Aycelin,  archbishop  of  Narbonne  and 

Huuen,  Lipoid  Delisle. 
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Surpassed  hy  nothing  in  tlie  Roman  worUl,  Xarl)onne  kc^pt 
its  pre-eniinrncc  under  l)oth  pagan  and  Cliristian  Rome.  It 
became  the  seat  of  the  Visigothic  royal  line,  and  of  their 
Moorish  conquerors.  Charlemagne  made  it  a  fortified  out- 
post, and  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  richest  of  trading 
centers,  a  third  of  whose  population  was  Jewish.  In  1311, 
the  same  covetous  king  who  al>olished  the  Templars  banished 
the  Jews,  to  whom  Charlemagne  had  given  the  freedom  of 
this  town  for  their  support  of  his  cause*  against  Islam.  To-day 
one  walks  its  dust-white  streets  with  a  strange  sensation  of 
loneliness.     Narbonne  is  a  dead  city. 

\Mien  in  the  latter  part  of  the  XIII  century  the  great 
Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Just  was  begun,  there  seemed  no 
reason  why  so  flourishing  a  trading  center  could  not  succeed 
in  the  enterprise.  Unlike  Beauvais,  where  the  chief  church 
was  from  its  inception  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population, 
Narl)onne  could  easily  have  erecttnl  a  nave  to  complete  its 
mighty  choir.  In  1272  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  St.  Just 
Cathedral.*  Then  there  occurreil  here  what  happens  to  all 
rivers  that  conmmnicate  with  the  sea  by  means  of  lagoons: 
gradually  the  salt  lakes  silt  up  till  they  become  marshes 
through  which  the  river  winds  tortuously  till  suddenly  it 
breaks  a  new  path  to  the  sea.  In  1320  occurred  this  catas- 
trophe for  Narbonne.  The  Roman  dike  gave  way  and  the 
river  Aude  left  its  ancient  l>ed,  quitting  Narbonne  to  flow 
toward  Courson,  where  it  still  is.  Tlie  stagnant  waters  bre<l 
disease,  and  the  metropolis,  greeted!  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris 
for   its  salubrity.   Salve  Narbo,  potens  salubriicUe^  became  a 

^  For  the  other  churches  at  Narbonne.  see  the  Congris  ArMohgique,  1906.  M. 
liefovre- Pont  all  ji  devotes  a  fftucl>'  to  St.  Paul  Serge  (p.  Si5),  whose  choir  was  built 
from  \it9  to  1244.  In  the  transept  are  ventiges  of  the  primitive  church.  Two  bays 
of  the  nave  are  of  the  XIV  century,  and  the  others  are  Xll-century  work  redooe  in 
the  XIII.  To  bind  together  the  bulging  m-alU,  flat  arches  were  thrown  over  the 
cent  nil  v(^<iel  at  the  level  of  the  pier  arches.  The  church  presents  such  peculiarities 
in  thf  Midi  as  circulation  passages  at  different  levels  round  the  edifice.  There  are 
fal.<»e  tribune  arches,  and  over  the  pier  arcade  a  passageway  is  maneuvered.  Sergius 
Pauius  was  the  first  to  preach  Christianity  in  the  city.  In  Narbonne*s  valuable 
Mujoum  are  claMic  vestiges  of  the  city's  great  day  under  the  Roman  Kmpire.  Many 
of  the  classic  marble  columns  are  to-day  in  the  moaque  at  Cordo\'a.  Ch.  E.  Schmidt, 
Cordour,  Grniade  (Collection.  ViUes  d'art  c^l^bret),  (I^uii,  H.  Laurens). 
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pestilential  site.  Narbonne  sank  into  silent  decay.  Over 
the  shrunken  city  stands  the  ghostly  fragment  of  the  great 
cathedral,  surpassed  in  height  only  by  Beauvais  and  Amiens. 

St.  Just  was  begun  in  1272,  and  three  years  later  the  cathe- 
dral of  Toulouse  was  started  on  a  plan  and  with  profiles  so 
closely  resembling  Narbonne's  chief  church  that  one  master 
may  have  designed  both.  Both  derive  inmiediately  from 
those  northern  Gothic  chiu-ches  translated  with  a  meridional 
accent,  the  cathedrals  of  Clermont,  whose  choir  was  finished 
in  1265,  and  of  Limoges,  begun  in  1273. 

The  Midi  shows  in  Narbonne  Cathedral  in  the  simplified 
triforium  which  is  framed  by  wall  spaces,  as  are  the  clearstory 
windows,  in  the  extremely  high  pier  arcades,  and  in  the  stout 
buttresses  that  are  disguised  as  dividing  walls  between  the 
side  chapels.  The  capitals  are  mere  uncarved  bands,  and 
over  them  certain  molds  die  away  in  the  pier.  M.  Anthyme 
Saint-Paul's  theory  was  that  even  in  the  XHI  century  began 
the  evolution  which  was  to  end  in  Flamboyant  Gothic.  He 
pointed  out,  in  Narbonne's  chapels,  windows  with  Rayonnant 
tracery  side  by  side  with  flamelike  undulations.  M.  Enlart 
thinks  we  cannot  be  siu-e  that  they  were  done  at  the  same 
time.  An  unusual  and  graceful  aspect  was  achieved  in  the 
choir's  northern  aisle  by  the  setting  of  piers  beyond  the 
dividing  walls  of  the  chapels,  making  a  kind  of  double  aisle 
like  that  in  the  transept  of  St.  Nazaire  at  Carcassonne. 

An  architect  named  Henri  is  cited  as  master-of-works  at 
Gerona  Cathedral  whose  chevet,  begun  after  1312,  resembles 
that  of  St.  Just.  Henri  was  a  name  imcommon  in  the  Midi. 
It  is  thought  that  he  was  the  original  architect  of  Narbonne. 
His  successor  at  Gerona,  Jacques  de  Favari  or  Favers,  a  name 
of  the  central  plateau  of  France,  is  known  to  have  directed 
the  works  of  Narbonne's  chief  church.  Catalonia,  Aragon, 
and  Languedoc  were  allied  in  architecture  as  in  tongue. 
Poblet  in  Catalonia  is  directly  the  daughter  of  the  abbey  at 
Fontfroide,  six  miles  from  Narbonne.^    The  Gothic  influence 

^  The  Cistercian  abbey  of  Fontfroide  lies  in  a  wild  gorge  some  six  miles  from  Nar- 
bonne.   The  church,  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  XII  century,  was  roofed  with  « 
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of  Narbonne  spread  to  the  isles  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
southern  Italy  and  Cyprus. 

Archbishop  Maurin  began  Narbonne  Cathedral  after  the 
tragic  crusade  of  St.  Louis  in  1270.  He  had  vowed  that  if 
ever  again  he  saw  the  fair  land  of  France  he  would  offer 
thanksgiving  by  rebuilding  his  church.  The  corner  stone  and 
relics  were  sent  by  Pope  Clement  IV,  originally  a  lawyer  at 
St.  Gilles,  and  then  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  whose  crumbling 
catlu^lral  of  Charlemagne's  time  he  had  purposed  to  replace 
by  a  Gothic  one,  when  his  translation  to  the  papacy  intervened. 

The  apse  chapels  were  built  first.  The  main  parts  of  the 
choir  are  the  work  of  Archbishop  Gilles  Aycelin  de  Montaigu, 
(1292-1311),  a  noble  of  Auvergne,  brother  of  the  bishop 
who  was  building  Clermont  Cathedral  and  who  had  himself 
been  a  canon  at  Clermont.  He  also  began  the  cloister,  and 
to  his  own  residence  added  a  donjon  tower.  It  is  thought 
that  the  episcopal  palace  at  NarlK)nne  served  as  prototype 
for  the  palace  of  the  i)opes  at  Avignon.  In  modem  times, 
between  its  ancient  towers  a  town  hall  has  been  constructed. 
In  1311  Gilles  Aycelin  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Rouen, 
and  Rouen's  archbishop,  Bernard  de  Farges  (d.  1341),  a 
nephew  of  the  pope  who  built  tlie  choir  of  Bordeaux  Ca- 
tlie<lral,  took  his  place  at  Narbonne,  where  he  completed  the 
giant  choir.    Services  were  held  in  it  in  1320. 

The  truncated  western  end  of  the  cathedral  is  a  depressing 
sight.     Work  stopped  after  the  completion  of  the  east  wall  of 

IKtiiitiMl  (tikIK*  vault.  T)ie  doUtcr,  like  thmt  At  Tarra^poiui,  wms  co\*CTed  with  bowibi 
vaults  oil  vmUi  nUa.  Little  marble  columns  support  the  (lothic  masonry  roof  of  the 
cliapttT  luiUM'.  which,  like  l'ohlet'%  o|)ens  by  arcades  on  the  cloister.  Twelve  monks 
fn)in  Fi>ritfn>i(le  foun(l<'(i  Foblet  in  1150.  The  countess  who  ruled  Narbonne  for 
>i\ty  yvars  o>nfirme«l  the  abl)ey  charter  in  1157:  **  1,  Krmengarde,  give  to  God  and 
the  HIe>Mil  Mary,  to  Abliot  Vital  and  the  present  and  future  servants  of  God,  the 
lantl^  of  Funtfroide."  runs  lier  dtvd  of  gift.  Doubly  is  a  nation  robbed  when  monastic 
laii'ls  an*  held  by  private  individuaU  who  assume  no  responsibility  toward  the  public. 
as  (lid  a  majority  of  the  aneieut  houst^  liefore  royalty  named  its  favorites  as  their 
uhlxtts.  Kven  a^  vast  traet.i  were  granted  to  nobles  that  they  might  perform  gratis 
tht'  iiiihtary  defense  of  n  Untl.  so  monasteries  were  expected  to  give  pajrment  for  their 
domains,  hy  voluntary  serviceji  to  civilisation.  J.  de  Lahond^  in  Congr^s  ArthfO' 
li^jujui,  VMH\,  p.  (il;  Calvert.  Etudrs  hisioriques  tur  Fonifroide  (1K75);  Ci.  IXmdex-ises 
<iii  Dezcrt.  Har<rUme  et  Its  grands  sanctuairts  d^aH  Catalan  (CoUection,  ViUes  d*art 
ceJobnni;.  (Paris,  II.  Laurens). 
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the  transept,  whose  window  apertures  had  later  to  be  filled  in; 
by  the  XV  century  all  hope  of  completing  the  church  was 
abandoned,  and  two  west  towers  were  raised.  In  the  XVlJl 
century  the  plan  to  build  a  nave  was  revived  and  part  of  the 
city  ramparts  were  thrown  down  to  allow  for  its  extension.  One 
bay  of  the  proposed  structure  was  begun  in  bastard  Gothic,  and 
then  the  enterprise  collapsed.  The  present  entrance  is  through 
a  door  contrived  in  one  of  the  apse  chapels.  The  exterior  of 
that  apse  was  fortified.  From  one  turreted  buttress  pile  to  the 
other  was  maneuvered  a  crenelated  gallery,  and  originally  the 
passage  communicated  with  the  bishop's  palace. 

Although  sadly  needing  a  nave,  Narbonne's  choir  is  a 
proud  and  noble  vessel.  Critics  have  called  it  a  work  of 
mechanical  skill  more  than  of  imagination.  Its  science  is 
beyond  cavil,  each  thrust  being  exactly  counterbutted.  Profiles, 
however  are  angular  and  there  is  a  painful  lack  of  sculpture. 
If,  technically,  Narbonne's  chief  church  is  somewhat  hard 
and  dry,  it  has  retained  sufficient  of  the  emotional  quality  of 
Gothic,  what  has  been  called  its  sursum  corda,  to  belong  to 
the  grand  tradition  of  the  national  art.  Moreover,  one  can 
kneel  reverentially  on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar  instead  of 
being  kept  at  a  stately  distance.  In  the  clearstory  are  the 
loveliest  XlV-century  windows  in  France,  like  rare-toned 
etchings  or  delicate  spider-web,  time-stained  lace.  As  there 
is  color  in  them,  it  is  inexact  to  call  such  windows  grisaille» 
but  the  subdued  note  of  grisaille  glass  predominates. 

Between  Narbonne  and  Spain  lies  Perp^nan*s  XlV-century  * 

*  Perpignan's  aisleless  cathedral  of  St.  Jean  was  begun  in  1324  and  finished,  as  the 
century  ended,  under  the  kings  of  Majorca,  who  then  ruled  the  Roussillon.  The  trmn- 
sept  ends  are  apsidal  below  and  pentagonal  above.  Beside  it  stands  an  older  St. 
Jean,  dedicated  in  1025.  The  see  originally  was  at  Elne,  where  the  cathedral  was 
rebuilt  in  the  XI  century;  lotus  leaves  are  carved  on  the  capitals  of  its  lovely  marble 
cloister  (c.  1175).  Congres  ArchMogique,  1868;  and  190G,  p.  109,  Perpignan;  p.  1S5» 
Ebc;  £.  de  Barth61emy,  '*  Le  clottre  de  la  ville  d*£lnc.'*  in  BuUetin  Manum^niak 
1857,  vol.  23;  Bernard  Palustre,  *'  Perpignan  et  ses  monuments.*'  in  Revue  (TAtff.  d 
d'archiol.  du  Roussillon,  1905;  Auguste  Brutails,  *'  Notes  sur  Tart  religieux  du  Rous- 
sillon,** in  BuUetin  archiol.  du  comiU  des  trarraux  hist,  et  scientifique,  1892,  No.  4; 
1893,  No.  3;  P.  Vidal,  Ilistoirc  de  la  rillc  de  Perpignan  (Paris.  1897);  P.  Vidal  et  J. 
Calmette,  Le  Roussillon  (Collection,  Les  regions  dc  la  France),  (Paris,  L.  Cerf.  1909); 
J.  de  Gazanyola.  Flistoire  de  Roussillon  (Perpignan,  Alzinc,  1857);  Isabel  Savoiy, 
Romantic  Roussillon  (lx)ii:lun,  L  nwiii,  11)1!);. 
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cathedral,  and  Elne*s  cloister,  called  a  work  of  supreme  elegance 
by  the  critical  Prosper  Merim^,  and  to  the  east  at  B^ziers  is  a 
fortified  cathedral  with  massive  towers,  begmi  in  1215  and 
building  through  the  XTV  century;  it  has  good  stained  glass 
of  this  latter  period. 

One's  interest  in  Beziers  centers  in  the  terrible  massacre  of 
1209,  the  opening  act  of  the  Albigensian  Crusade.  Not  that 
the  mere  sacking  of  a  city  would  have  roused  such  horror. 
In  the  course  of  its  history  eight  massacres  had  occurred  in 
Beziers.  It  was  a  day  when  such  acts  were  the  accepted 
methods  of  warfare  and  the  northern  leaders  had  discussed 
whether  it  were  not  good  tactics  to  start  their  campaign  by 
terrorization.  It  was  the  slaughtering  of  the  citizens  in  the 
churches  to  which  they  had  fled  for  sanctuary  that  violated 
(he  general  standards. 

Witnesses  of  the  sacking  of  Beziers  say  that  while  the 
chiefs  of  the  besieging  army  were  considering  how  to  spare 
those  in  the  city  who  were  not  Albigensian,  an  assault  was 
started  through  the  skirmish  of  lawless  hangers-on  of  the 
crusading  army  and  a  few  townspeople.  In  the  confusion 
that  followed,  the  northern  knights  rushed  to  arms  and  the 
city  was  captured.  A  XX-century  wrecking  of  the  Lou  vain- 
Dinant-Termonde  type  followed,  and  some  twenty  thousand 
perished. 

Modern  scholars  doubt  that  the  famous  Tuez4e34ous 
remark,  attributed  to  Abbot  Amaud  of  Clteaux,  who  died 
archbishop  of  Narbonne,  was  ever  uttered.  He  is  accused  of 
saying,  **Kill  them  all,  God  will  know  his  own,'*  when  asked 
how  the  orthodox  were  to  be  told  from  the  heretics.  No 
contemporary  chronicle  mentions  it  and  Albigensian  historians 
would  certainly  have  flung  such  words  at  the  crusaders; 
e<[ually  would  an  ardent  admirer  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who 
wrote  his  Gestes^  have  lauded  the  sentiment,  if  one  is  to  judge 
l)y  other  happenings  he  tliought  praiseworthy.  Neither 
enemy  nor  friend  mentions  the  Tuez-les-tous  phrase.  It  first 
occurs  in  the  history  of  a  German  monk  at  Bonn,  long  after 
the  Midi  crusade,  and  the  pages  of  that  chronicler  are  so 
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filled  with  discredited  assertions  that  little  he  says  should  be 
taken  seriously. 

MONTPELLIER  AND  MAGUELONNE* 

The  tocsin  sounded  its  lamentable  notes  of  alarm  over  all  the  land  of 
France.  Fire?  No.  War.  The  voice  of  the  bells  long  condemned  to 
silence  by  the  authorities  suddenly  rang  out  everywhere.  From  the  high 
belfries  spread  the  warning,  and  no  one  worried  now  to  refuse  to  God,  to 
the  Inexplicable,  the  right  of  speech.  From  God's  house  alone  came  to 
France,  waiting  in  tense  agony,  the  announcement  of  the  most  terrible  catas- 
trophe that  ever  fell  like  an  avalanche  on  humanity.  Sunrise  to  sunset 
from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south  rang  out  the  coming  of  War,  the 
world's  misery. — Jean  Aicard,  on  how  the  World  War  opened  in  the  Midi.' 

In  Montpellier  is  a  stately  terrace  called  the  Peyrou,  built 
in  the  artificial,  distinguished  style  of  Louis  XTV,  from  which 
one  looks  out  on  a  most  lovely  landscape  of  Midi  fertility.' 
Here  Mistral  in  1878  read  his  vibrant  ode  to  the  Latin  race, 
la  race  lumineusey  la  race  apostoliqiie,  and  a  generation  later 
the  people  gathered  here  to  listen  to  the  belfries  far  and  near 
ring  out  over  that  peaceful  Claude  Lorraine  scene  the  hour 
of  imity  in  battle  array,  for  all  Frenchmen — ^Latin  and  Celt 
and  Frank.  No  longer  a  Midi  and  a  North.  The  time  was 
past  for  race  hate  or  conquest  to  pose  as  a  crusade.  The  time 
had  come  to  end  the  silencing  of  Christian  steeples  under  the 


'  Eugene  MUntz,  Lea  constructions  du  pope  Urbain  V  d  Montpellier,  lS6^>-70 
1900);  Jean  Guiraud,  Les  fondaiions  du  pape  Urbcdn  V  d  Montpellier  (MontpeUier, 
1899),  3  vols.;  G.  £.  Lefenestre,  Le  musSe  de  Montpellier  (vol.  1,  p.  189,  "Inventaire 
des  richesses  d*art  dc  la  France:  minist^re  de  rinstruction  publique"),  (Paris,  1878); 
£mile  Bonnet,  AntiquiUa  ct  monuments  du  dipartement  de  fHSrauU  (Montpdlierv 
1908);  Abb4  M.  Chaillon,  Le  bienheureux  Urbain  K,  1310-70  (Collectioa,  Les  SainU), 
(Paris,  Lecoffre,  1911);  A  Germain,  Maguelonne,  Stude  historique  et  arckSoiogigm: 
A  Fabrege,  Histoire  de  Maguelonne  (Montpellier,  1900),  2  vols. 

*  Jean  Aicard,  Arlette  de^  Mayons  (Parb,  Flammarion,  1916). 

'To  the  northwest  of  Montpellier,  near  Aniane,  is  St.  Guilhem-le-Dtert,  with 
blind  niches  in  its  exterior  apse  wall  that  derive  from  such  Lombard  diurches  at  S. 
Ambrogio  at  Milan.  Lombard  towers,  arched  corbel  tables,  and  mural  arcaded 
bands  passed  from  northern  Italy  into  Languedoc.  The  early  intersecting  riba  here 
were  exceptional  for  the  Midi  in  being  profiled.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  the  firat 
half  of  the  XI  century,  the  chevet  and  transept  of  the  early  XII,  as  is  the  doisier* 
which  once  had  a  second  story.  The  narthex  was  built  from  1165  to  1199.  Tlie 
first  duke  of  Aquitaine,  Alienor*s  ancestor,  died  here,  a  monk.  Congr^  ArekSoiogiqut, 
1906,  p.  384;  'Xeglise  abbatiale  de  St.  Guilhem-le-D^rt,"  £mile  Bonnet;  Joacph 
B^ier,  Les  Ugendes  ipiques,  vol.  1,  '*  St.  Guillaume  de  Gellone  "  (Paris*  H.  Champion, 
1908-13),  4  vols. 
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guise  of  freedom.  As  one  man,  Midi  and  North  sprang  up  in 
answer  to  the  tocsin  of  August,  1914. 

^\Tiat  to-<Iay  is  the  cathedral  of  Montpellier  was  built  from 
1364  to  1367  as  a  monastery  church,  so  that  it  hardly  falls 
within  our  scope.  But  if  architecturally  the  city  of  Montpellier 
is  of  lesser  importance,  it  has  been  for  long  centuries  the 
intellectual  stronghold  of  the  Midi,  and  we  know  that  ca- 
thedrals are  built  with  more  than  stones.  Montpellier *s 
school  of  medicine  was  famous  in  the  XII  century.  The  city  was 
free  of  Albigensian  taint;  no  trading  town  was  more  flourish- 
ing during  the  XIII  century.  At  the  hour  that  the  northern 
barons  invaded  tlie  Midi,  the  heiress  of  Montpellier,  whom 
the  king  of  Aragon  married  for  her  dowry  and  immediately 
<leserted,  gave  birth  to  one  who  was  to  build  more  churches 
than  any  monarch  in  Christendom.  Twelve  candles  were 
set  up  in  the  chief  church  of  Montpellier,  each  with  the  name 
of  an  apostle,  and  when  the  candle  called  James  burned  the 
longest  the  child  was  named  Jaime.  An  inscription  on  the  Tour 
du  Pin,  a  vestage  of  the  city  ramparts  that  originally  had 
twenty-five  such  towers,  records  the  birth  of  Jaime  el  Conquis- 
tador, the  scourge  of  Islam,  the  conqueror  of  Valencia  and  the 
Balearic  Islands,  and  the  builder  of  six  Uiousand  churc*he^. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  victors  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  in 
HH,  where  a  vital  blow  was  struck  at  Moorish  domination 
in  vSpain;  yet  he  was  killed  in  the  very  next  year  in  Languedoc, 
fighting  on  the  heretic  side. 

Peter  of  Aragon  looked  on  the  Albigensian  Crusade  as  a 
northern  war  of  conquest,  and  if  outsiders  were  to  win  new 
lands  why  had  he  not  the  same  right.  Jaime*s  motlier  fled  to 
Koine,  the  sole  court  of  arbitration  then  in  Europe,  and  when 
she  divil  Uiere,  she  left  her  son  the  ward  of  Innocent  III.^ 

'  Innorent  111  was  the  best  tj'pe  of  the  theory,  enuncuited  hy  Boniface  VIII  as  the 
XIII  (I'litury  cloimi.  that  civil  rulers  derive  their  power  from  reli|poiss  authority. 
Let)  XII  I.  in  the  encyclical  ImmoriaU  Dri^  November,  1HR5,  set  aside  that  daim. 
Kuch  <(h<>uM  kc«'p  to  itA  om-n  sphere,  he  said,  one  is  not  subordinate  to  tbe  other;  civil 
authoritit-M  an*  to  attend  to  human  affairs,  and  spiritual  authorities  to  divine  thiBKS. 
With  cvrry  monarch  in  Europe  appealing  to  him  for  his  arbitnitioo*  it  is  little 
that  Innticcnt  111  should  have  held  the  views  be  did. 
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The  pope  compelled  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  held  the  chfld 
as  hostage,  to  return  him  to  his  Spanish  subjects.  Jaime*s 
tutor  was  that  I^anguedoc  knight,  St.  Peter  Nolasco  (d.  12d8), 
who  founded  the  Order  of  Mercy  to  redeem  captives  from 
Moslem  prisons,  but  no  saint-tutor  or  saint-neighbor  could 
tame  this  fierce  young  eagle,  the  scion  of  the  French  Midi 
and  the  Spanish  Pyrenees.  From  the  time  he  buckled  on 
his  sword  as  a  boy,  to  his  death  in  1276,  the  weapon  never 
left  his  side.  He  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  bishop  of  Gerona  who 
had  rebuked  his  free  living,  for  Jaime's  domestic  relations 
were  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  Languedoc  lords  and  of  his 
Mahommedan  neighbors. 

The  church  which  now  is  Montpellier's  cathedral  consists 
of  a  modern  choir  of  the  meridional  type,  without  ambulatory 
or  flying  buttresses,  and  a  nave  built  as  an  abbatial  by 
Guillaume  de  Grimoard,  the  best  of  the  Avignon  popes.  Urban 
V.  The  nave  is  a  wide,  unaisled  hall,  with  small  clearstory 
windows.  Even  when  the  Midi  used  diagonals,  says  M. 
Enlart,  it  remained  faithful  to  Rbmanesque  traditions.  At 
the  west  fagade  is  an  ungainly  canopy  held  up  by  two  round 
turrets  of  solid  stone,  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  a  builder's 
notion,  not  the  design  of  an  architect.  Urban  was  disappointed 
when  he  found  that  his  architect  from  Avignon  had  erected 
a  big  chapel  rather  than  a  chiu-ch.  When  he  came  to  Mont- 
pellier  in  1367  the  new  edifice  was  almost  finished.  He  was 
honored  as  never  man  was  before  by  any  city.  The  towns- 
people marched  out  to  meet  him,  every  guild  and  corporation 
in  the  ranks,  the  lawyers  carrying  the  image  of  the  newly 
canonized  St.  Yves  of  Brittany.  When  the  pope's  visit  ended, 
half  the  population  walked  for  miles  with  him  into  the 
country,  and  the  town  authorities  escorted  him  all  the  way 
back  to  Avignon. 

Urban  V  had  been  educated  in  Montpellier  and  he  loved 
its  university,  in  which  for  years  he  had  taught  law  in  the 
school  where  Petrarch  studied.  He  renewed  the  departments 
of  law  and  art,  put  new  life  into  the  famed  medical  school 
(which  to-day  is  housed  in  the  former  bishop's  palace,  fortified 
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with  propped  machicolations),  and  founde<l  a  college  for  the 
free  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  students.  To  this 
day  Montpellier  reveres  him. 

All  over  Christendom  this  energetic  Midi  baron  endowed  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  supported  hundreds  of  students,  and  built 
monuments.  He  founded  the  universities  of  Prague,  Cracow, 
and  Vienna,  re-established  that  of  Orvieto,  made  a  school  of 
music  at  Toulouse,  began  the  cathedral  of  Mende,'  near  his 
birthplace,  and  in  Marseilles  rebuilt  St.  Victor's,  where  he  had 
been  abbot, ^  and  where  remains  his  towering  tomb.  At  Avignon 
he  continued  the  making  of  its  walls  of  defense,  for  it  was  a  day 
when  the  lawless  Grandes  Compagnies  roved  over  France. 

Urban  was  too  wise  a  man  not  to  perceive  that  his  continued 
residence  at  Avignon  was  a  detriment  to  the  papacy,  and  he 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  return  to  Rome.  There,  too,  he  was 
no  sooner  established  than  he  initiated  works  of  art.'  Broken 
by  the  disorders  round  him  with  which  he  had  not  strength 

'  Mende  lie;*  in  the  roounlaiiu  of  western  LanKueiloc*.  \\*  eatheilral  wa«  begun 
(1305)  under  the  uitspiceft  of  frlwo  V,  mhoAc  NUtue  stund.i  in  the  square  close  by. 
Practically  it  it  a  W-centur>'  church,  without  capitaU.  flying  buttresxeii,  or  tramept. 
During  twelve  yi*ars  the  architect  was  Pierre  Juglar,  an  a%MK*iate.  at  Kiom.  of  those 
FlamlM)yaut  (iothic  masters,  the  Damniartin  brothers.  The  cathedral  was  finished 
with  its  two  towers  in  15K.  From  liHti  to  XtSM  the  bishop  of  Mende  was  (tuillaiune 
Durandus,  author  of  Rationale,  the  famous  book  on  church  symbolism.  He  was 
governor  umler  the  po|)es  of  the  marches  of  Ancona  and  the  Uomagna.  and  led  the 
papal  forccM  in  Imttle.  The  Italian  city  of  Castel  Duranti  was  named  after  him. 
When  he  dii^l  at  liome  in  li{96,  Giovanni  Cosmati  made  his  tomb,  a  masterpiece  in 
the  only  Gothic  church  of  Rome.  Santa- Maria-sopra- Minerva.  I'rban  V  was  ^n* 
erous  also  to  St.  Flour  (which  lies  south  of  Mende),  whose  abbatial  was  rebuilt  in  the 
XIV  century;  John  XXU  had  raised  it  to  cathedral  rank  in  1817.  Congfis  Arckio- 
iogiqur,  1H57,  Mende. 

*  Nothing  now  at  St.  Victor's,  Marseilles,  is  earlier  than  the  XI  centur>*.  \  pre- 
( iothic  use  of  diagonal  ribs  (with  Lombard  rectangular  profiles)  croppe<l  out  here, 
yet  wlu-n  tlie  upper  church  was  remodeled  in  the  XIII  centur>',  liomanesque  vaulting 
was  UMtl.  I'rban  V  rebuilt  the  transept,  made  the  square  apse,  and  raised  the  battle- 
mcntcil  towers.  When  he  visited  Marseilles  in  1373  every  man  in  the  city  ceased 
his  work  to  \%el(x>me  him.  As  it  was  his  desire  to  be  buried  in  his  former  abbey,  his 
remains  were  brought  hither  in  137<,  and  hLs  successor,  (irrgory  XI,  raised  a  sump- 
tuous (iothic  monument  forty  feet  in  height.  Abb^  A.  dWgnel,  "  L*abbaye  de  St. 
Victor  de  Marseilk^,**  in  Builriin  kistorique  et  philomphique,  1906,  p.  354;  Eugene 
MUntf.   •  St.  Victor.  Marseilles."  in  GasetU  ArMoi.,  1884. 

'  In  his  short  time  in  Rome  I'rban  V  gave  commissions  for  art  works  to  Giottino 
and  the  sons  of  Tadfleo  Gaddi.  and  he  had  made  the  precious  shrine  for  the  relics  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  Lateimn.  (Sec  Eugene  MUnts  in  the  Cromiqut  dts  Arts 
for  1880.) 
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to  cope,  he  returned  to  his  beloved  southern  Franoe»  where 
he  died  almost  immediately,  in  1370.  His  successor,  Gregory 
XI,  inspired  by  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  who  journeyed  to 
Avignon  in  1376,  was  to  be  the  pontiff  who  ended  what  Italy, 
sick  to  death,  called  "the  Babylonian  captivity.'* 

Montpellier  was  not  a  bishopric  till  1536,  when  the  see  was 
removed  from  Maguelonne  here,  and  no  sooner  was  the  new 
see  established  when  the  city  was  sacked  twice — ^in  1561  and 
again  in  1565.  Every  tomb  in  the  present  cathedral  was 
violated.  Were  its  walls  lined  with  those  old-time  memorials 
they  would  appear  less  bare.  Neither  side  was  distinguished 
by  amenity  in  those  long  years  of  civil  strife. 

Maguelonne,  the  original  bishopric,  lies  six  miles  from 
Montpellier  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  ancient  days  it  was 
a  little  island  of  volcanic  formation,  then  in  time  an  island 
in  a  swamp,  connected  artificially  with  the  mainland.  Climb 
to  the  flat  stone  roof  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  St^  Pierre» 
almost  the  only  monument  left  standing  here  where  civili- 
zation has  followed  civilization,  and  look  across  the  lagoons 
that  lie  between  France  and  the  solitary  dead  city.  Europe 
and  the  present  seem  no  longer  to  exist  in  this  the  most  aloof, 
self-effaced,  most  philosophic  spot  in  the  world. 

Maguelonne  had  known  all  the  peoples  in  their  pride. 
During  fifteen  hundred  years  it  played  its  part— Celt, 
Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  ruled  here  in  turn.  Visigothic 
Wamba  besieged  it.  Islam  held  it  under  the  name  <rf  Port 
Saracen  till  Charles  Martel  drove  the  sea  robbers  from  their 
stronghold  by  destroying  the  city;  only  the  new  church  of 
St.  Peter  was  saved.  For  the  following  three  centuries  Ma- 
gue]onne  lay  deserted.  Then  in  1037  Bishop  Amaud  under- 
took to  restore  the  city,  and  the  cathedral  he  rebuilt  was 
blessed  in  1054.  Prosperity  soon  returned  under  a  republican 
form  of  government,  with  the  bishop  as  president.  Magudonne 
became  an  asyliun  for  exiles  and  a  retreat  for  scholars.  Uiban 
II  blessed  the  island  in  1095.  When  Pope  Gelasius  II»  driven 
from  Rome,  landed  at  St.  Gilles  in  1118,  he  soon  sailed  theooe 

for  Maguelonne,  and  hither  came  Alexander  IQ  in  116S. 
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The  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre  stootl  up  a  very  rock  of  defense 
against  the  corsairs  of  Spain  and  Africa.  On  its  flat  stone 
roof  engines  of  war  were  placed.  The  present  Xl-century 
church  replaces  that  of  Charles  Martel's  day;  over  an  arm 
of  its  transept  occurred  one  of  tlie  pre-Gothic  early  uses  of 
diagonals.  The  transverse  arches  of  the  nave  are  slightly 
pointed.  On  the  lintel  of  its  portal  of  creamy-white  marble — 
(lassie,  Saracenic,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic,  with  doorjanib 
has-reliefs  of  Peter  and  Paul,  key  and  sword — were  inscribed  by 
Bernard  de  Trevies  in  1178  some  Latin  verses  still  legible: 

Ye  who  seek  life's  port  to  gain  enter  now  this  sacred  fane. 
If  ye  \yass  these  gates  within,  ye  may  break  the  rliaiiis  of  sin, 
S(>  to  pray  thou  must  not  fail,  all  thy  cruel  sins  bewail; 
Know  tliat  all  thy  sins  and  fears  may  be  washed  away  in  tears.^ 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  was  spared  in  the  second  anni- 
hilation of  Maguelonne,  which  took  place  after  the  religious 
wars,  when  Richelieu *s  policy  was  to  level  every  possible 
fort  that  rebellion  might  use..  Stone  by  stone  the  otiier 
monuments  of  the  city  were  carried  away,  ^^^len  the  canal 
from  C'ctte  to  Aigues-Mortes  was  built,  in  1708,  Maguelonne 
bi'came  a  useful  quarry.  St.  Peter's  church  now  stands  alone, 
t'lnbalnuHi  as  in  amber,  preaching  the  sobering  lesson,  iStc 
transit  gloria  mundL 

AIGUES-MORTES  • 

Ai^ucs-Mortos!  Consonnance  d*une  delation  incomparable!  Dans  le 
train  .si  lent  ^  travenMT  la  (^amargue  je  m*imagine  ces  momes  n*mparta 
c|ui  (Irpiiis  M'pt  siix*U*s  sulMLstent  intacts.  J*^voqueces  myst^rieus  Sarrasins, 
ci^s  l^'^i-rs  Uurl>art*s4|ut'9i  qui  pillaient  c*cs  cdtes  et  fuaient,  insaisis,  meme 
pur  riiLstoirt'.  Aigui's-Mortes.  le  vieux  pierrier  qu*ils  assaillaient  sans 
trt*  vi\  (^t  toujours  h  mm  iMMte.  ^tendu  sur  la  plaine,  comme  un  chevalier, 
U*s  uriiu^s  ^  la  main,  est  Bg6  en  pierre  sur  son  toml)eau. — Maurice  BARRia.' 

'  Tniii5ilHt(Hl  by  F.  J.  C.  Keams,  O.  P. 

'  (\mgri.t  Archcoiogique,  1909,  p.  IKS;  J.  Ch.  Roux,  Aifuet-Mories  (Parts,  Bloud  et 
(if.  lUini;  F.  Fm.  di  Piitro.  Uistoirt  dT  Ai^uf^-MorU*  (Paris,  1S49);  Marius  Toptn, 
Mgu,.s-MnrUsiS\mf^  1H(»);  AM>^  H.  Kifgon.  Aiguf^Mortes,  riile de  Si.  Louis  (IQOB); 
II.  Ha  van!,  t'-d..  Iai  francr  artistique  et  wumumeniaie^  vol.  S,  p.  Ii5;  Ch.  Lmtheric, 
Ia  littoral  dAigues-Mmtet  au  XIIT  et  au  XIl'^  sMes  (Ntmcs.  1870);  Vic.  (LKim) 
ft  Vaivifttf  (Dom).  U\*Unrf  de  Ijinguedae,  \*ol.  7.  p.  107.  9d  ed.;  VioUet-le-Duc, 
!>ictumnairf  dr  rarrhitrciure,  vol.  1.  pp.  S7H,  S90;   vol.  9,  p.  \Hi. 

^  Mauriiv  liam^s,  Le  jardin  de  BMnice  (Paris,  Charpeatier,  18M). 
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I  propose  that  we  institute  a  pilgrimage,"  sighed  Rodin, 
to  all  monuments  de  plein  air  yet  spared  by  restora- 
tion." Aigues-Mortes*  big  quadrangle  set  on  the  dead 
lagoons  is  precisely  as  it  came  from  its  builder's  hand 
in  the  reign  of  Philippe  III,  son  of  St.  Louis.  No  destructive 
restoration  has  ever  chipped  away  the  time  stain  of  centuries. 
So  shrunken  is  the  little  town  of  to-day,  within  those  imposing 
ramparts  with  their  fifteen  towers  and  nine  gateways,  that  it 
is  as  weird  an  experience  to  encircle  the  walls  within  as  to 
make  the  solitary  tour  without. 

No  sooner  did  St.  Louis  take  the  crusaders'  vow,  in  1244, 
when  he  began  to  look  about  for  a  concentration  camp  on  the 
southern  coast.  He  was  suzerain  only  in  the  south  of  France. 
Narbonne  had  its  own  counts  and  so  had  Provence;  St. 
Gilles  and  Adge  were  in  the  Toulouse  countship,  and  the 
Montpellier  coast  was  under  Aragon.  Practically  only  swampy 
Aigues-Mortes  was  available.  St.  Louis  purchased  it  from 
the  monks  of  Psalmodi,  and  reconstructed  an  old  tower  on 
the  site  which  had  served  as  a  fort  during  piratical  attacks. 
The  grand  Tour  de  Constancy,  now  standing  outside  the 
quadrangle  fortification,  is  the  only  part  of  Aigues-Mortes  of 
Louis  IX's  day.  He  deepened  the  tortuous  canal  of  eight 
miles  that  led  to  the  sea,  since  Aigues-Mortes  never  was 
directly  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Genoese  architect, 
Boccanegra,  who  constructed  the  ramparts  for  Philippe  m, 
followed  the  type  of  fortified  town  in  the  Orient;  Aigues- 
Mortes  especially  resembled  Antioch. 

On  botli  his  crusades  St.  Louis  started  from  his  fort  on 
the  dead  waters.  When  in  1248  the  crusaders  saw  the  low- 
lying  spot  so  like  tlie  pestilential  coasts  of  the  East,  many  a 
heart  felt  oppressed.  Again  in  1270  the  king's  army  arrived 
at  Aigues-Mortes.  Finding  his  transport  ships  ddayed, 
Louis  IX  thought  it  best  to  move  his  warriors  to  the  more 
healthful  site  of  St.  Gilles.  There  he  held  brilliant  court,  to 
keep  up  the  idle  army's  spirit,  and  at  the  tourneys  excelled  his 
Provengal  queen's  nephew,  tlie  future  king  of  England,  Edward 
I.     The  crusaders  left  their  mark  on  the  walls  of  St.  Gilles. 
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ST.  GILLES* 

Noms  des  MorU  pour  la  Patric. 

Qu*on  vous  trie 
Selons  V08  provinces;    puis. 
Pour  propager  voire  culte, 

Qu*on  vous  sculpte 
Sur  la  borne  et  sur  le  puits!  .  .  . 

Mais  d*abord,  que  voire  zdle 

Vous  cis^le 
Sur  les  maisons  monies  d'o(k 
Pour  aller  vers  le  mariyre. 

Us  pariireni 
Dans  le  soleil  du  mois  d*ao(ii. 

...  On  lira  sur  la  comiche 

Pauvre  ou  riche: 
**AIort  pour  nous  ,  ,  .  un  Ul  .  ,  ,  un  tel  ,  .  ,** 
Trois  fois,  ious  bas.  conune  on  prie. 

On  s'^crie: 
** Moris  pour  nous  ,  ,  .  pour  nous  .  .  .  p(ntr  nous.'** 
— Edmokd  Ro»TA^rD  (1808-1918;  bom  in  Marseilles).' 

To  this  (lay  on  the  stones  of  St.  Gilles'  abbatial  are  the 
^rafKti  of  ships  and  warriors — a  king  among  tlieni — scratched 
by  tlie  swords  of  St.  Louis'  crusaders  before  tliey  crossed  to 
their  death  in  Africa,  1270.  The  sadly  dilapidated  bourg 
which  is  St.  Gilles  to-day  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
important  centuries  of  the  IVIiddle  Ages.  Many  were  the 
|x)pc8  and  kings  who  visited  it  to  venerate  the  tomb  of  the 
Vlll-century  hermit,  JEgidius,  from  Athens,  whose  cult  was 
widely  spread  over  western  Christendom,  as  many  a  church 
imaf^r  and  window  showing  the  holy  man  and  his  fawn  remain 
to  tell. 

The  counts  of  Toulouse  were  the  chief  patrons  of  the  abbey. 
On  the  First  Crusade,  Raymond  IV  of   Toulouse  bore  the 

>  Congrh  ArchMogique.  1897.  p.  98;  ami  1909.  p.  168.  L.  H.  Ubaode;  J.  Ch.  Roux. 
St.  (iilUji,  »a  Ugende,  ton  abbayr,  9t$  coutume*  (Paris,  Lcmrrrp.  1910),  ito;  J.  Hubidos, 
Hijitoirc  et  decoration  de  C^glut  abbatialt  de  St.  GiiUs  (Ntmcs,  1906);  De  Lasleyrie, 
£tudf  fur  la  tcutpiurr  fran^aisf  au  moyen  age  (Paris,  190<);  A.  Marignan,  L'4eol0 
de  fculyture  de  Prormce  du  XI!*  au  XII!*  sircU;  HiHoirt  litUrairf  dt  la  Frmtce,  vol. 
1!).  p.  iHiH,  donu'nt  IV  (l^nrift,  1HS8);  ForrI,  Vopagr  on  /wy«  dew  smtpintrs  romamM 
(l*aris  an<l  (M*neva.  191:)).  f  vobi;    W.  Viifcr.  Ihe  Anfdngr  dr»  imonuimeniaUn  StifU. 

*  KdnioDtl  Kostand.  **  Lt  Dum  sur  la  niaiaon,**  in  Le  wot  dt  ta  MorseiUmise  (Plarit. 
('harpi'iitic>r-FHH(}Ucllt\   1919). 
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title  Count  of  St.  Gilles.  Raymond  VI  held  here,  in  1206, 
an  interview  with  the  papal  legate,  Guy  de  Castelnau,  the 
after-consequences  of  which  precipitated  the  Albigensian  wars. 
Angry  words  were  uttered  by  the  count  when  the  l^ate 
rebuked  him  for  shielding  the  heretics,  and  the  next  day  the 
legate  was  murdered  by  one  of  the  count's  retainers  as  he 
was  about  to  cross  the  Rhone.  Thereupon  Innocent  HI 
declared  the  Albigensian  Crusade.  In  the  following  year 
Raymond  VI  performed  penance  before  the  chiux^  door  of 
St.  Gilles — the  last  public  canonical  penance  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  disasters  of  the  house  of  Toulouse  diminished 
the  abbey's  building  funds. 

The  discussions  over  the  date  of  St.  Gilles  have  been  of 
importance  because  of  its  relation  to  the  school  of  Provenyal 
sculpture  of  which  the  most  notable  moniunent  is  its  triple 
portal.  Before  St.  Gilles'  western  end  is  a  mass  of  composite 
imagery,  of  different'  dates  and  material,  yet  composing  an 
architectural  unit.  Six  bays  of  the  nave  are  covered  by  a 
masonry  roof  of  the  XVIII  century;  only  the  piers  and  side 
walls  of  the  edifice  are  ancient.  Beyond  the  nave  lie  the 
ruins  of  the  choir,  in  which  has  been  installed  an  open-air 
archaeological  museum. 

Did  the  choir  of  St.  Gilles  still  stand,  it  would  be  the  best 
Gothic  monument  in  the  south  of  France,  exceptional  in  pos- 
sessing an  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels.  At  its  entrance 
still  exists  a  spiral  staircase,  the  vis  de  St.  GiUes,  the  first  of 
its  kind  constructed,  which  many  a  mason  of  the  Middle 
Ages  journeyed  hither  to  see.  The  steps  compose  an  annular 
vault,  winding  like  a  corkscrew. 

According  to  M.  Labande,  the  choir  of  St.  Gilles  was  buflt 
from  1140  to  1175,  and  at  first  there  was  no  intention  of 
vaulting  it  with  diagonals.  As  the  walls  rose,  however,  a 
Gothic  vault  was  prepared  for.  The  nave,  whose  capitals 
have  well-cut  acanthus  leaves,  was  erected  from  1175  to 
1209.  It  could  not  have  been  finished  when  in  1265  Clement 
IV  rebuked  his  fellow  citizens  of  St.  Gilles  for  their  delay  in 
completing  their  church.     Clement  had  been  a  local  lawy^ 
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a  Romanesque  house  is  still  pointed  out  as  his — by  name, 
Guy  Fouquet,  or  Fulcodi.  The  death  of  his  wife  caused 
him  to  embrace  religion.  When  raised  to  St.  Peter's  chair, 
such  was  his  dread  of  nepotism  that  he  wrote  to  his  daughters 
they  were  not  to  expect  matches  any  more  important  than 
if  he  were  a  simple  knight;  we  learn  that  the  well-admonished 
young  ladies  failed  to  obtain  any  husbands  at  all.  This 
pope,  whom  St.  Louis  called  '^notre  aimi  ei  fial  Guy^^'  instigated 
\hv  crusade  of  1270,  which  was  associated  in  the  hour  of  its 
departure  with  his  own  town. 

Despite  his  exhortation,  St.  Gilles'  choir  was  joined  to  its 
nave  only  in  the  XIV  century,  as  is  proved  by  the  rows  of 
Kayonnant  Gothic  foliage  on  the  capital  of  the  nave's  eastern- 
most hay.  The  XVI-century  religious  wars  devastated  the 
al)l)ey,  which  now  was  held  by  Calvinists,  now  by  Catholics; 
and  fmally  the  Huguenots,  after  using  the  church  as  a  citadel, 
ordereil  that  it  be  razed.  The  tower  was  mined  and  its  fall 
wrecked  all  around  it,  but  the  arrival  of  the  king's  troops 
saved  the  edifice  from  entire  destruction;  as  the  masonry 
r(K)f  had  colla{)SiHl,  a  bastard-Gothic  restoration  of  the  nave 
was  undertaken  from  1650  to  1670.  Then  came  the  Revolu- 
tion; the  choir  was  sold  and  its  stones  carttnl  away.  So 
dcM(i  seenuxl  all  apprec*iation  of  the  national  art  that  the 
constitutional  cure  of  St.  Gilles  clamored  for  the  demolition 
of  the  famous  triple  portal,  as  its  images  "  were  insupportable 
reminders  of  {)ast  servitude,  recalling  the  odious  feudal  regime, 
displeasing  to  lovers  of  liberty  and  equality."  Till  the  middle 
of  the  XIX  century  the  church  was  abandoned. 

During  excavations  in  1765  a  chamber,  or  bay,  of  rough 
workmanship  was  unearthed  in  the  crj'pt,  and  in  it  was  found 
a  torn))  inscTiluHl  as  that  of  St.  Gilles.  This  is  all  that  remains 
of  tlie  ehureh  in  which  Urban  II  blessed  an  altar  in  1096.  On 
a  l)uttress  of  the  crypt  an  inscription  states  that  its  foundation 
was  laid  Kaster  Monday  of  1116.  The  abbey  had  been 
(lamap'd  by  an  irate  count  of  Toulouse,  and  Calixtus  II  asked 
Peter  the  Venerable  to  send  from  Cluny  a  new  abbot  to 
reorganize  things. 
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Tlie  crypt's  nortli  and  west  walls  rose  first,  but  the  work 
was  dropped  and  taken  up  several  times.  All  the  vaulting, 
whether  groin  or  diagonals,  was  an  afterthought,  for  all  the 
piers  have  been  rearranged  for  the  masonry  roof  they  now 
support.  Only  a  few  of  the  westernmost  bays  of  the  crypt 
used  diagonals,  and  as  their  profiles  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  choir,  building  from  1140  onward,  they  are  probably  con- 
temporary. Inscriptions  on  the  outer  west  wall  of  the  crypt 
prove  that  in  1142  people  were  buried  there,  which  would  in- 
dicate that  the  present  stair  to  the  west  portal  was  not  yet  ar- 
ranged. Perhaps  for  a  time  they  were  not  sure  of  making  an 
upper  church  above  the  spacious  basement.  By  1209  that  upper 
nave  was  built,  because  Innocent  HI  buried  his  murdered  am- 
bassador beside  the  tomb  of  St.  Gilles,  and  when  Raymond  VI 
had  performed  public  penance  before  the  portal,  we  are  told 
that  he  was  brushed  against  by  the  crowd,  and  escaped  through 
the  lower  church,  passing  his  victim's  new  tomb. 

The  imaged  portal  of  St.  Gilles,  which  inspired  the  porch 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  is  a  composite  mass  of  imagery 
b^un  in  the  XII  century  and  continued  till  St.  Louis'  day. 
Pilfered  fragments  were  made  use  of,  as  was  only  natural  in 
a  region  where  Rome  had  left  many  moniunents.  Some  of 
the  pillars  are  the  fluted  marbles  of  antiquity;  others  are  of 
granite.  Fourteen  columns  and  fourteen  large  images  of 
apostles  and  angels  give  unity  to  the  composition,  as  does  the 
continuous  wide  frieze. 

St.  Gilles'  images,  strong  and  short  like  the  figures  on  the 
Gallo-Roman  sarcophagi  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  are 
perfectly  proportioned  to  the  place  they  occupy,  cold,  im- 
personal figures,  more  architectural  than  sculptural,  the 
fruit  of  an  old  art,  not  the  beginning  of  a  new  tradition,  as 
was  the  theory  of  Herr  Voge,  who  would  trace  to  Provence 
the  origin  of  French  Gothic  sculpture.  M.  de  Lasteyrie 
contended  that  the  Porte  Royale  at  Chartres — ^first  of  the 
Gothic  portals,  last  of  the  Romanesque — with  its  long,  slender 
figures  in  whose  visages  expression  has  been  attempted, 
descends  from  the  imaged  portals  of  Burgundy,  not  from 
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St.  Gilles  or  St.  Trophinie,  but  from  a  nascent  rather  than  a 
dying  art  tradition.  The  Lombard  school  gave  to  St.  Gilles 
its  lion  caryatides,  a  very  popular  feature  at  church  doors; 
Lanfranco,  who  remade  Modena's  cathedral  in  1099,  had  been 
the  first  to  plant  pillars  on  the  backs  of  lions,  perhaps  copying 
some  lost  work  of  antiquity. 

"A  world  in  itself,"  said  Prosper  Merim^e  of  St.  Gilles* 
sculptured  portal.  Under  the  biblical  scenes  of  the  frieze 
animals  crouch  and  crawl.  Some  of  the  frieze  groups,  such  as 
the  Flagellation,  are  full  of  spirit,  and  must  be  of  later  date 
than  certain  other  stiff  archaic  figures.  The  Kiss  of  Judas 
with  its  grimacing  soldiers  is  probably  a  XVII-century  restora- 
tion. The  only  time  that  the  Expulsion  from  the  Temple 
was  treated  in  the  older  work  was  here.  The  sisters  Martha 
and  Mary  and  their  brother  Lazarus,  with  Mary  Jacobi  and 
Mary  Salome,  are  all  imaged  at  St.  Gilles'  door.  The  tradition 
of  their  arrival  in  Provence  was  gaining  in  favor  every  day 
while  this  portico  was  making. 

The  savants  inform  us,  though  not  patriotic  Provengal 
savants,  that  no  mention  of  tlie  4»aints  of  Bethany  is  to  be 
found  in  Provence  before  the  middle  of  the  XI  century. 
Monseigneur  Duchesne  of  the  Institute  of  France,  who  takes 
saints  out  of  their  niches  as  l)oldly  as  any  BoUandist,  tells 
us  that  it  was  the  monks  of  Vezelay  in  Burgundy  who  first 
imagined  the  arrival  in  southern  France  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
in  order  to  explain  how  it  was  they  possessed  her  relics,  the 
lodrstar  of  their  pilgrim  shrine.  Then,  gradually,  the  legend 
grew  till  it  was  a  remarkably  full  boatload  that  landed,  in 
A.D.  40,  at  Ix*s  Saintes-Maries,*  where  the  Little  Rhone,  on 

>  Lczi  Samtes-Maru^  U  a  ilesolate  village  of  the  C  aiiiArgu«,  oo  the  tea  by  the  ''Rhone 
of  St.  Gilles,"  six  miles  to  the  west  of  the  big  Rhone.  The  crenelated  foKre»-chiirch 
replaced,  in  the  XII  centun',  one  destroyed  by  Saracens.  Its  eastern  end  rtsea  in 
three  stories;  bi>low,  in  the  crypt,  is  the  shrine  of  Sara,  the  dark  handmaiden;  above 
is  the  hi^h  altar;  and  crov^ninK  all  is  the  shrine  (placed  in  St.  Michael's  care)  in  which 
Mary  Jacohi  and  Mary  Salome  are  honored.  Their  chapel  opens  on  the  church  over 
the  entrance  to  the  Mass  cha|M^l.  The  sculpture  resembles  that  of  St.  Trophime,  at 
Aries;  fx'rluips  the  niucli-enKloI  marble  lions  came  from  some  monument  of  antiquity. 
T\Ni(*t*  a  year  there  are  |>opular  pil^images  to  Les  Saintes-Maries.  that  of  May  being 
frequciilitl  by  the  g>'psies.  Monseigneur  Duchesne,  **  La  legende  Sainte-Marie- 
Madeleine,"  in  Annates  du  Midi^  190S,  vol.  5;  Georges  de  Maoteyer,  **  Les  l^geodes 
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which  stands  St.  Gilles,  enters  the  Mediterranean:  the  risen 
Lazarus,  whose  relics  were  claimed  by  Autun  in  1144;  Martlia, 
whose  relics  appeared  at  Tarascon  in  1187  and  caused  a  new 
church  there  to  rise;^  Marcella,  the  waiting  woman  of  Martha 
and  Mary;  Maximinus,  one  of  Our  Lord's  disciples;  Simon 
the  leper;  St.  Sidonius;  Joseph  of  Aramathea;  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  sisters,  Mary  Jacobi,  mother  of  James  the 
Less,  and  Mary  Salome,  mother  of  James  and  John,  and  their 
dark  handmaiden  Sara,  who  became  the  patroness  of  gypsies. 
Monseigneur  Duchesne  says  that  a  grotto  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  in  the  mountains  east  of  Marseilles  came  to  be  regarded, 
by  gradual  unconscious  fabrication,  as  the  Sainte  Baume 
where  Mary  Magdalene  passed  years  of  penitence,  for  the 
Midi  wove  the  story  of  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian  with  the 
saint  of  Bethany.  All  these  holy  people  who  had  known  the 
Lord  fled  from  Syria  after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen 
and  found  asyliun  in  southern  France.     The  savants  can 

saintes  de  Provence,"  in  MSlanges  (TarMol.  et  d'hist,:  £coU  de  Rome,  1897,  vol.  17; 
Faillon,  Vapastolat  des  Sainies-Maries  en  Provence,  (This  latter  gives  the  Midi  loyal- 
ists' point  of  view.)     (1848,  2  vols.) 

^  Congrh  Archiologique,  1807»  pp.  95,  291,  Tarascon;  pp.  92,  333,  Beaucaire;  and 
1909,  p.  262,  Tarascon.  The  church  of  St.  Martha  at  Tarascon  was  dedicated  in 
1197,  but  reconstructed  in  the  XIV  century.  The  south  portal,  with  its  curious  little 
gallery,  is  of  the  XIII  century.  The  honored  relics  are  in  the  crypt  in  a  heavy  tomb 
of  1650.  The  simpler  sarcophagus  that  once  held  them  now  stands  by  the  side  wall. 
All  over  France  the  defeat  of  paganism  by  Christian  bishop  or  saint  was  aymboliaed 
by  a  dragon,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  people  often  took  the  symbol  for  reality. 
The  legend  of  St.  Martha's  Tarasque.  or  dragon,  may  be  of  this  origin.  Louis  II 
d*Anjou  began  the  castle  of  Tarascon,  which  was  decorated  by  good  King  Ren^.  At 
Beaucaire,  across  the  Rhone,  is  a  tower  built  by  St.  Louis.  The  international  lair 
of  Beaucaire  was  famous.    "  Aucassin  was  of  Beaucaire,  of  a  goodly  castle  there": 

"  Tis  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette.  .  .  . 
The  song  has  charm,  the  tale  has  grace. 
And  courtesy  and  good  address. 
No  man  is  in  such  distress. 
Such  suffering  or  weariness. 
Sick  with  ever  such  sickness. 
But  he  shall,  if  he  hear  this. 
Recover  all  his  happiness. 

So  sweet  it  is!" 

Turn  to  that  cante-fable  of  the  XIII  century,  and  live  again  the  Midi*8  days  of 
chivalry.    Turn  to  that  XlX-century  masterpiece  of  satirical  generous  humor, 
de  Tarascon,  more  likely  to  survive  than  many  a  more  pretentious  tale,  so  gay  it  ii 

F.  W.  Bourillon,  6d.  and  tr.  of  Aucasein  ei  NicoleUe  (Oxford,  1896). 
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prove  what  tliey  will;  while  in  Provence,  in  the  ** kingdom 
of  sentiment,"  one  believes  every  word  of  it.  Read  Mistrafs 
Mireille  and  dare  to  be  a  skeptic!  Under  the  leaden  skies  of 
Paris  you  may  take  the  Institute's  learning  seriously.  But 
gazing  at  la  grand  bleu,  the  frequented  highway  between 
Syria  and  Gaul  when  Roman  Emperors  ruled  both,  you 
say  to  yourself  that  it  all  could  have  happened.  For  hundreds 
of  j^ears  tlie  people  of  Provence  have  been  made  better  and 
happier  l)ec*ause  they  have  believed  that  the  historic  family  of 
Betliany  who  entertained  tlie  Lord  were  entertained  by  them. 

ST.  TROPHLME  AT  ARLES> 


Sci^iunir,  (lc*s  lots  et  voies 
anti(|U(Si,  iiouh  avions 
quitt/*;    rau:iU*rii^,  vertus, 
coutuiufs  domestiques. 
nous  uvions  tout  d^truit, 
d^'inoH.  .  .  . 

Soignour,  nous  sommcs  tea 
enfants  prodigues;    maLs 
iMxiH  soninics  tes  vieux 
c'hr^tiviLs :    que  ta  ju^itk'v 
nous  cluitie.  niabt  au  tr^|>a9, 
ne  nous  laissc  |)oint.  .  .  . 

Si*ignvur,  au  nom  des  (lauNTcs 
goiLs.  au  nom  dcs  forts,  au 
noni  dvs  morts — i\\n  auront 
|)^Ti  \H)UT  la  iMitrie.  |)our  leur 
dt'voir,  ft  jHMir  Irur  foi!  .  .  . 

--(Literal  Fn*neh  translation  of  Mistral's  **Psaume  de  Im  p^nitraoe.'*  1870.) 

>  Congres  ArchMogique,  1H70;  and  1900.  p.  21S,  L.  II.  Ubaode;  L.  II.  Ubandp. 
"  lr!tu(li'  historiquc  et  archrolo|nque  sur  St.  Trophime  d*.\rles»**  in  BuUftim  Arrki«>' 
ItHjitiut,  IIMU.  p.  459;  J.  de  Louvirre,  **  St.  Trophime  d* Aries.*'  in  BuUetin  Momumenta!^ 
IsTC.  vol  \i,  p.  741;  .\bb^  Bernard.  U  ba*iiique  primaiiale  dt  Si.  Trophime  iT Aries. 
<  vol.H..  Svo;  Hofti'r  IVyre,  .Vimrj.  Arles^  Orange  (Collcctioo.  Villet  dart  cflebres). 
(Paris.  H.  I^Aurens,  19()l);  (icurfies  de  Mmnleyer.  La  Prorinee  du  I*  au  Xtf  fiMe 
{ VM\H) :  F.  litiviuT,  U payt d" Aries  (1K89);  AbM  Pouffoet,  6htd£ aiud^Hque tur Fareki' 
Urture  tU  la  Prorence  au  moyen  age  (1H67);  H.  Revoil*  VarMittiwt  fwmane  du  Midi 
d*  la  Franre  (Paris.  Mortal  et  (V.  1K7S),  3  vols.;  Martin,  L*ari  romam  en  Franes 
(I>uri5.  liiKi;;  UelMitu.  AnliquiUs  d* Aries  (1870);  J.  B.  de  Ro«i.  **  Le  cim^i^re  des 
ArU*s<-aiiips  ft  »  iMkHilique  dt'  St.  Pierre.**  in  BuUetm  Monuwunial.  1875.  vol.  41. 
p  170;  K.  U'hlunt.  hjf  farfopkagts  ckrHien  de  la  GauU  (1886);  Aleiis  Forri.  Vopa^t 
au  fHiy.i  Jfs  sculpieurs  romans,  vol.  1.  chap.  1.  **  Aries>la-p«oqiie  *'  (Fwis  and  Geneva, 
191:$;.  i  vols. 


Seigneur,  pour  tant  d'aversitdt, 
de  massacres.  d*incendies: 
pour  tant  de  deuil  sur  notre 
France,  pour  tant  d'affronts 
sur  notre  front* 

Seigneur,  d^rme  ta  justice! 
Jette  un  regard  par  ici-bas; 
et  enfin  dcoute  les  cris 
de  meurtris  et  des  bless6s!  .  .  . 

Seigneur,  nous  voulous  devenir 
des  hommes;  en  liberty — 
tu  peus  nous  mettrc! 
Gallo-Romans  et  fils  de  noble 
race,  nous  marchons  droit 
dan^  notre  pays. 
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The  western  portal  of  the  cathedral  at  Aries,  less  carefully 
executed  tlian  that  at  St.  Gilles,  was  begun  at  the  end  of  the 
Xn  century  and  finished  in  a  couple  of  generations.  Both 
were  inspired  by  the  same  local  classic  influences  of  Rome 
and  the  subsequent  Gallo-Roman  development.  The  large 
statues,  eminently  architectural,  at  the  famous  door  of  St. 
Trophime,  are  as  sturdy  and  squat  as  the  images  on  early 
Christian  tombs.  Two  of  those  ancient  tombs,  of  the  V  and 
VI  centuries,  have  been  turned  to  ecclesiastic  usage  in  this 
very  church,  as  baptismal  font  and  altar,  and  across  the  square 
from  the  cathedral  many  others  can  be  studied  in  the  Museum 
of  Aries.  The  strong  Byzantine  influences  apparent  in  St. 
Trophime's  sculpture  recall  that  Aries  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  Constantine.  From  northern  Italy  came  the 
animal-caryatides  idea. 

St.  Trophime's  Romanesque  entrance  leads  into  a  somber 
church  under  whose  barrel  vault  reigns  a  mellow  gloom.^ 
Begun  before  the  middle  of  the  XI  century,  it  was  recon- 
structed in  the  XII  century;  the  painfully  narrow  high  side 
aisles  are  covered  by  quarter  circles  that  buttress  the  caitral 
vessel,  whose  undergirding  arches  are  slightly  pointed  because 
the  pre-Gothic  masons  had  learned  that  the  thrust  of  a  broken 
arch  was  less.  The  XV  century  built  the  insignificant  choir 
(without  the  vestige  of  a  capital),  exceptional  only  in  having 
tlie  sole  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels  in  Provence.  A 
prelate  of  the  Grignan  family  built  a  chapel  projecting  from 
the  transept,  for,  not  far  away,  in  Dauphiny,  is  the  chAteau 
of  Grignan,  where  Madame  de  S£vign6  died  while  staying 
with  her  daughter;  one  knows  that  she  and  XIQ-century 
Blanche  of  Castile  had  been  friendly. 

St.  Trophime's  cloister,  among  the  most  beautiful  in  France, 
building  from  the  XII  to  the  end  of  the  XIV  century,  is  the 
fairest  Christian  monument  of  Arles.^    This  Midi  art  expands 

*  "  Saint-Trophime,  humide  et  £cras£.  dit  line  louange  irresistible  k  la  solitude  et 
8*offre  comme  un  refuge  contre  la  vie.  .  .  .  Aries,  od  rien  n'est  vulgaire." — ^Maubicb 
Barrbs,  Lejardin  de  BirSnice  (Paris,  Charpentier,  1894). 

*  There  is  another  cloister  at  Montmajour,  four  miles  from  Aries.  Its  trmnsverse 
ribs  are  caught  along  the  wall  on  corbels  carved  with  grotesques.    Nothing  at  MoBtf 
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in  the  sunliglit  and  grows  melancholy  under  a  masonry  roof. 
Aries  was  a  free  town  when  it  was  Wgim,  with  its  own  podesta 
and  consuls  like  a  flourishing  conunercial  city  in  Italy.  About 
1150,  the  north  gallery  was  conunenced,  and  the  one  to  the 
east  soon  followed.  The  angle  pier  is  composite  (c.  1180), 
with  St.  Trophimus  standing  between  St.  John  and  St.  Peter, 
the  latter  being  sculptured  in  marble.  The  storied  capitals 
of  the  cloister  are  exceedingly  interesting.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  XIV  century  the  west  walk  was  begun,  and  almost 
immediately  was  followed  by  tlie  south  gallery,  which  is  similar 
to  it  save  for  slight  details.  The  cloister  was  completed 
under  Bishop  Jean  de  Rochechouart  (1390-98). 

Aries,  like  Lyons,  claims  a  direct  apostolic  origin.  A 
tradition  says  that  St.  Trophimus,  her  first  bishop,  was  the 
disciple  of  the  gentile  of  Ephesus,  whom  St.  Paul  mentioned 
in  his  epistle  to  Timothy.  For  centuries  before  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Saints  of  Bethany  legends  in  the  Midi,  St.  Tro- 
phinuis  was  revered.  Pope  Zosimus,  in  the  V  century,  called 
Aries  **the  source  from  which  flowed  all  over  Gaul  the  ri\ni- 
lets  of  the  Faith."  Gr^ory  of  Tours  voiced  another  tradition 
concerning  St.  Trophimus  when  he  named  him  as  one  of  tlie 
seven  evangelists  sent  by  Pope  Fabian  into  Gaul  in  250.  At 
any  rate,  whether  he  lived  in  the  first  century  or  the  thinl, 
St.  Trophimus  was  the  first  bishop  of  ^Vrles,  and  it  is  right 
that  its  primate  church  should  be  dedicated  to  him. 

Aries,  from  which  flowed  over  Gaul  the  rivulets  of  the 
Faitli,  is  a  city  of  ruins,  and  yet  most  gracious  in  aspect; 
vlr/r.v  Ui  hlancy  Joinville  called  it  as  he  sailed  by  on  his  way 

ma  jour  prtMlHtcn  a.d.  1000.  In  the  moiuuitery  church  appcmrvd  (id  the  trmnarpt) 
Miinc  early  diji^'onalH;  the  crypt  (middle  of  the  XII  century)  it  of  m  peculiar  plan: 
u  cinular  i'hA|M'l  in  the  mi<i<ile  of  its  apse  with  chapeb  radiating  from  the  panaire 
round  it.  From  each  ami  of  the  transept  projects  an  apse  chapel.  Under  a  hillock 
is  a  HMiall  >!iriiie  rt^nade  in  the  XIII  centur>'.  In  I960  a  tower  of  defense  was  added 
to  the  ahlx'v.  The  curious  chapel  of  tlie  Holy  Cross,  in  a  meadow  near  by,  is  not  of 
the  time  of  its  foundation,  1019.  but  a  reconstruction  of  the  XII  century,  probably 
intent ie<i  for  the  chapel  of  a  graveyard.  Montmajour  once  rose  from  the  sea  marshes 
that  for  centuries  (^me  up  to  the  gates  of  Aries.  J.  M.  Trichaud,  Ln  mines  de  tabhaife 
i/i  Montmtijour-U'ji-Arlrs  (Arli^s,  1854);  VtmgrU  ArdMofique,  1876,  p.  96i;  and  1900. 
p.  l.U;  (huntelon  (I)oui).  Ilistoire  de  Montwu^jowr  (1890);  L.  Royer»  Uabbafft  dt 
Montmajour-Us'ArleM  (.\bbeville.  Paillart.  1910). 
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to  the  Sixth  Crusade;  Aries  la  Grecque.  The  women  walk 
as  nobly  as  the  matrons  of  antiquity  here  where  "the  copper 
coins  of  Rome's  republic  and  the  gold  of  the  emperors  gleam 
in  the  sun  amid  the  springtime  wheat."  "I  tell  you,  and 
you  can  well  believe  me,"  sings  Mistral,  "that  the  damsel 
of  whom  I  speak  is  a  queen,  for,  know  you,  she  is  twenty  years 
old  and  she  is  Arl6sienne.  .  .  .  She  descended  with  lowered 
eyes  the  steps  of  St.  Trophime,  and  the  stone  saints  by  the 
portal  blessed  her  as  she  passed,  for  she  was  ineffably  good/* 
There  are  books  so  typical  of  their  race,  or  this  period,  that 
they  belong  to  all  time,  and  by  them  posterity  can  Icam 
more  of  the  basic  forces  that  build  monuments  than  from 
many  a  learned  treatise.  Such  a  book  is  Voragine's  Golden 
Legend,  such  a  book  is  the  Rationale  of  Durandus.  The 
BarzaS'Breiz  teaches  us  to  comprehend  Camac  and  the  Cal- 
varies of  Brittany.  Even  so  the  soul  of  Provence  has  been 
interpreted  by  her  own  IVIistral,  who  loved  "the  perfume  of 
the  ancient  days  when  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  flourished 
a  refined  civilization  that  for  a  time  bore  the  name,  the  King- 
dom of  Aries,  but  that  really,  through  all  the  successive  revo- 
lutions, was  naught  else  but  the  direct  survival,  on  French 
soil,  of  Rome's  civilization."^ 

ST.  MAXIMIN' 

The  cement,  without  which  there  can  be  no  stability  of  the  walls,  is  made 
of  lime,  sand,  and  water.  The  lime  is  fervent  charity  which  joineth  to  itself 
the  sand — that  is,  undertakings  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  our  brethren. 

^  "Sur  cette  terre  ^l^gante,  au  dessin  si  pr^is  et  si  pur,  sous  cette  lumi^  p^n^timnte. 
sur  ces  champs  rouges  od  rovilier  verse  son  ombre  fine  et  grise,  sur  ces  herds  que  la 
mcr  antique  bat  de  sa  flot  court  et  rythme,  subsistent  des  oeuvres  et  des  souvenirs 
qui  no  dcpareraient  pas  la  Gr^ce  elle-m6me,  m^re  de  toute  beauts.  Le  Pont  du 
Gard,  la  Maison  Carrde,  Ics  Ar^nes  dc  Ntmes  et  d* Aries,  Saint  Trophime,  Montmajour, 
Les  Saintes-Maries,  Les  Baux,  le  Ch&teau  des  Papes  k  Avignon,  les  remparts  de  Saint 
Louis  k  Aigues-Mortes,  le  Peyrou  k  Montpcllier,  le  canal  du  Midi,  aont  les  monuments 
de  cette  activity  s^ulaire  qui  recucillit  Thdritage  de  Rome,  et  Tentretint  tout  le  long 
de  cette  vaU6c  du  Rh6ne  qui,  k  ses  deux  extrdmitds,  comme  deux  phares,  porte  deux 
villes,  deux  rdpubliqucs  qui  n*ont  rien  de  supdrieur  par  Tantiquit^,  Tactivit^  et  T^dat: 
Lyon  et  Marseilles." — Gabriel  Hanotaux. 

*  L.  Rostan>  Monographic  du  courent  de  St.  Maximin,  1874;  Abb^  Alban^  £s 
convent  royal  de  St.  Maximin;  Monseigneur  Duchesne,  '*  La  14gende  de  Ste.  Marie 
Madeleine,*'  in  Annalcn  du  Midi,  1803,  vol.  5;  L.  G.  Pdlissier,  La  Pro9enee  (Regions 
de  la  Prance),  (Paris,  L.  Cerf). 
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Now  the  lime  and  the  sand  are  bound  together  in  the  wall  by  an  admixture 
of  water.  Water  is  the  emblem  of  the  Spirit.  And  as  without  cement  the 
stones  cannot  cohere,  so  neither  can  man  be  built  up  in  the  .heavenly 
Jerusalem  without  that  charity  which  the  Holy  Ghost  worketh  in  them. 
The  stones  are  built  by  the  hands  of  the  Great  Workman  into  an  abiding 
place  in  the  Church:  whereof  some  are  borne  and  bear  nothing,  as  the 
weaker  members;  some  are  both  borne  and  bear,  as  those  of  moderate 
strength;  and  some  bear  and  are  borne  of  none  save  Christ  the  Comer 
Stone.  All  are  bound  together  by  one  spirit  of  Charity  as  though  fastened 
with  cement,  and  these  living  stones  are  put  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 
— Bifiiiop  GuiLLAUiiE  DuRANDUB  of  Mcude  (H20-96),  Rationale.^ 

The  bourg  and  church  of  St.  Maximin  lie  about  thirty 
miles  east  of  Aix-en-Provence.  Some  rich  Gallo-Roman 
noble  of  the  V  or  VI  century  had  his  estate  here,  thinks 
Monseigneur  Duchesne,  on  which  he  built  a  funereal  chapel 
and  crypt  according  to  custom.  That  crypt  with  its  early 
Christian  sarcophagi  is  now  under  the  church  of  St.  Maximin, 
though  why  that  saint  is  honored  in  the  locality  is  not  known. 
The  first  record  of  the  site  occurred  when  the  estate  was 
passed  over  to  the  monks  of  St.  Victor's  at  Marseilles,  who 
built  a  priory  here  (1038),  and  chose  Maximinus  as  its  tutelar}'. 
It  was  only  when  some  fertile  brain,  in  V6zelay,  said  that 
St.  Maximinus  was  one  of  the  Lord's  seventy-two  disciples, 
and  had  accompanied  Mary  Magdalene  to  Provence,  that 
Aix-en-Provence  began  to  claim  him  as  her  first  bishop. 
For  two  centuries  Provence  allowed  V6zelay  to  boast  of  the 
possession  of  the  Blessed  Magdalene's  remains.  During 
Saracen  inroads  she  had  lost  the  relics  of  Lazarus  and  his 
sister,  so  the  Burgundian  church  told  her.  Finally — we  are 
quoting  Monseigneur  Duchesne,  not  a  Midi  savant — a 
patriotic  Provencal  whose  mind  was  as  fertile  in  inventions 
as  the  chronicler  at  V6zelay,  arranged  a  rediscovery  in  1279, 
in  the  crypt  of  St.  Maximin,  of  the  Magdalene's  relics,  where- 
upon the  pilgrimages  to  V^zelay  ceased. 

Before  witnesses  and  the  ruler  of  Provence,  Charles  II 
d'Anjou  (nephew  of  St.  Louis),  was  opened  one  of  the  sculp- 
tunnl  tombs  in  the  Gallo-Roman  noble's  funeral  crypt  now 

'  Rationale  dirinamm  officiorum^  translated  by  Neale  and  Webb  (C^amdrn  Society) 
as  The  Symbolism  of  Churches  and  Church  OmawteHi  (Leedcs,  Green,  18iS;. 
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under  the  nave  of  St.  Maximin.  In  the  sarcophagus  was 
found  a  manu;script,  in  a  wooden  coffer,  relating  that  in  the 
year  of  the  Incarnation,  716,  on  December  6th,  under  King 
Odoin,  the  body  of  Mary  Magdalene  had  been  moved  from 
its  alabaster  tomb,  in  this  same  crypt,  to  the  plainer  tomb 
of  St.  Sidonius,  in  order  to  save  it  from  those  felons,  the 
Saracens.  The  uncritical  mind  of  the  age  accepted  the  obvious 
forgery  as  genuine.  It  was  worded  in  XlH-century,  not  VUI- 
century  Latin,  the  use  of  the  term  Incarnation  for  dating  was 
an  anachronism,  and  no  such  king  as  Odoin  ever  existed. 
Wliy  should  it  have  been  expected  that  Saracens  would 
spare  one  tomb  more  than  the  other,  asks  the  courageous 
Monseigneur  Duchesne.  But  why  feel  too  critical  of  the 
pious  fraud,  since  the  genuine  enthusiasm  it  aroused  led  to 
the  building  of  the  most  imposing  Gothic  church  in  Provence 
and  the  one  most  pure  in  style,  an  edifice  that  inspired  the 
imposing  modern  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  MarseiUes. 
In  1295  Charles  11  d'Anjou^  (1285-1309)  began  St.  Maximin, 
which  he  passed  into  the  care  of  the  Dominicans.  Abb£ 
Albanes  has  discovered  that  the  architect's  name  was  Jean 
Bandier.  During  two  centuries  the  Angevin  rulers  of  Provence 
continued  the  church,  and  good  King  Rene  finished  it  before 
he  died  in  1480.  As  the  first  plans  were  adhered  to,  the  edifice 
possesses  unity  save  for  a  few  Flamboyant  windows  in  the 
aisles.  Those  side  aisles  of  St.  Maximin  are  almost  as  high  as 
the  central  vessel;  they  braced  the  main  span  and  did  away 
with  the  need  of  flying  buttresses.  Traits  of  Midi  Gothic  are 
the  exceedingly  narrow  windows,  the  lack  of  a  triforium,  and 
uncut  bands  for  capitals,  though  the  omission  of  sculpture  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  abbatial  belonged  to  a  mendicant 
Order,  vowed  to  poverty.  St.  Maximin's  piers  soar  majestic- 
ally from  pavement  to  vault  springing,  nor  has  nobility  of 
proportion  been  sacrificed  in  its  severe  granite  interior. 

^  His  son,  St.  Louis  d*Anjou,  died  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  having  resigned  his  heir- 
ships after  captive  years  in  Spain  proved  to  him  the  futility  of  grandeur.  Giotto 
painted  him  on  the  walls  of  Santa  Croce,  Florence.  His  chasuble,  a  masteipieoe  off 
embroidery,  was  preserved  by  the  solid  wardrobes  of  St.  Maximin*s  XlV^entniy 
sacristy. 
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AIX-EN-PROVENCE' 

I^*  fl^>nlrc  (Ics  nialheun*ux  t'st  toujours  le  crime  de  la  (l(irei6  des 
richta). — Vauvenakgueb  (1715-47;    boni  in  -:\ix-en-Provcnce). 

Tlie  cathedral  of  St.  Sauveur  is  a  composite  edifice  needing 
skilled  archseologists  to  decipher  it.  Its  semicircular  apse, 
without  ambulator}'  or  chapels,  was  b^un  by  Bishop  Rostan 
de  Noves.  Its  nave,  of  the  XFV  century  (with  typical  cap- 
itals whose  foliage  is  disposed  in  two  bands),  shows  vestiges 
of  a  far  more  ancient  church.  The  nave's  north  aisle  is  neo- 
(•!;issic.  The  south  aisle,  called  Corpus  Domini^  is  Roman- 
(^c{ue,  and  was  held  to  be  the  ancient  cathedral,  since  it  con- 
forms to  the  classic  type  of  the  regional  Romanesque  school, 
such  as  the  Dom  at  Avignon. 

M.  Lahande  has  demonstrated  that  this  pre-Gothic  portion 
of  Aix  C'athedral  was  originally  a  church  for  the  laity,  built 
l>etween  1150  and  1180  and  dedicated  to  St.  Maximinus, 
and  that  it  was  planted  along  the  side  of  a  church  for  the 
canons,  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  in  1108.  Vestiges  of 
Uiis  latter  church  are  the  ancient  parts  in  the  actual  nave  of 
St.  Sauveur. 

The  Corpus  Domini  has  its  own  sculptured  doorway,  and 
three  bays  covered  by  a  barrel  vault  carried  on  pointed 
arches.  Over  tlie  fourth  bay  is  a  shallow  cui>ola  ridged  with 
eight  pilasters  in  a  manner  inherited  from  ancient  Rome. 
C  lassie,  too,  are  the  columns  now*  arranged  to  form  a  baptistry*. 

Aix  was  Uie  capital  in  Provence  of  the  art-loving  Anjou 
princes  of  tlie  Capetian  line.  Under  them  in  1476  w*as  begun 
St.  Sauveur*s  beautifully  restrained  Flamboyant  Gothic 
facade  and  tower.  In  the  nave  is  a  stone  reredos  of  1470 
called  the  Tarasque,  from  the  dragon  of  St.  Martha  represented 

'  L.  II.  Lilkandr.  "  St.  Sauveur  d*Aiz-«ii-ProveiiGe»*'  in  BulUiim  arMologieai  dm 
cttmitf  de*  traniux  kUioriqueg  ft  teimtifiques  (Pkris,  lOli),  p.  tSO;  AbW  E.  F.  Mmurio. 
Soticf  hiMorique  et  dfsrripium  de  C^ite  metropoiiittine  Si.  Sauteur  dCAix  (Aii-en- 
Pn>v(  no\  IH87);  PrwiKT  do  St.  Paul.  **  La  cmtb^draJe  d'Aii-en-Pfovrace.**  io  BMiiiHn 
Monumnitul,  1875.  vol.  41.  p.  44i;  J.  Ch.  Rous.  Aix^tn-Prtfttnet  (Pkrii.  Bloud  ei 
Cie.  lixr;);  L.  Dimier,  Les  primiiift  franfais  (Colkciioo,  Let  Gnndi  Artiitct), 
(I'arb.  II.  Laurens). 
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in  it,  and  under  King  Rene's  inspiration  was  made  the  splendid 
triptych  of  the  Burning  Bush  by  the  French  primitify  Nicolas 
Froment,  born  in  Avignon,  but  impregnated  with  the  Flemish 
spirit  of  Van  Eyck.  King  Rene  kneels  in  one  panel,  and  his 
second  wife,  Jeanne  de  Laval,  in  the  other;  the  outer  side  of 
the  folding  panels  is  painted  in  grisaille.  The  Burning  Bush 
was  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  Virgin's  int^rity.  The  carved 
doors  at  the  west  entrance  of  St.  Sauveur,  rich  with  prophets 
and  sibyls,  are  ranked  with  the  noted  doors  of  Beauvais 
and  Rouen. 

While  the  church  of  St.  Maximinus,  or  the  present  south 
aisle  of  St.  Sauveur,  was  building,  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Aix,  across  the  way  from  its  cathedral,  was  St.  Jean  de 
Matha  (1156-1213),  one  of  those  good  men  of  history  who 
accomplished  a  great  work  but  are  overlooked  by  posterity. 
In  Aix  he  passed  his  leisure  waiting  on  the  poverty-stricken 
sick.  Then  he  went  up  to  the  Paris  schools  to  perfect  him- 
self in  theology,  and  good  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully,  then 
building  Notre  Dame,  became  interested  in  him,  and  with 
the  prior  of  St.  Victor's,  after  attending  the  young  Midi 
noble's  first  Mass,  prophesied  that  this  was  a  soul  chosen  of 
God.  Because  Jean  de  Matha  had  been  bom  in  the  south, 
a  witness  of  Islam's  piracies,  he  vowed  himself  at  his  first 
Mass  to  tlie  redemption  of  Christian  captives.  His  fellow 
student  at  Paris,  Innocent  HE,  approved  the  new  Trinitarian 
Order  called  popularly  Maturins  because  their  Paris  house 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Maturin.  So  rapidly  did  it  spread  that 
before  long  it  had  fifty  houses  in  far-off  Ireland,  and  as  many 
in  England.  In  its  annals  are  the  names  of  all  the  western 
nations.  Jean  de  Matha,  until  his  death,  passed  backward 
and  forward  to  Africa.  When  the  first  boatload  of  redeemed 
captives  landed  at  Marseilles  a  cry  of  thanksgiving  rose  in 
Christendom.  Sometimes  a  brother  of  the  Order  would 
remain  in  a  captive's  place,  when  his  funds  for  ransoming 
prisoners  gave  out.  In  Granada,  Maturins  were  martyred. 
In  the  year  1260  five  thousand  Christians  were  redeemed  from 
Islam  prisons  by  these  devoted  men.   And  for  five  centuries 
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the  good  work  went  on,  so  that  we  hear  of  Trinitarians  freeing 
Christians  fi*om  Mohammedans  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Cervantes  was  released  from  African  captivity  by  the  sons 
of  St.  Jean  de  Matha,  else  we  would  have  no  Don  Quixote. 
All  through  the  dark  episodes  of  the  Albigensian  wars  these 
lives  of  unobtrusive  Christian  charity  endured.  Their  deeds 
have  not  been  trimipeted  to  the  winds.  I  dare  say  the 
historian  who  rings  the  changes  on  the  Tuez-Us-ious  phrase 
never  heard  of  St.  Jean  and  his  Maturins. 

AVIGNON « 

In  abandoning  Rome,  their  cradle,  in  departing  from  the  venerated  tomb 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostle,  in  ceasing  to  reign  on  the  site  consecrated  by 
the  blcKxl  of  martyrs,  the  popes  failed  to  value  the  prop  those  august 
mcnioricM  were  for  them.  In  their  voluntary  exile  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  the  popes  were  controlled  by  the  king  of  France.  Villeneuve's  high 
towers,  a  French  stronghold,  threw  too  protective  a  shadow  over  the  papal 
palace  of  Avignon. — L.  Saleicbier. 

Architecturally  Avignon  does  not  fit  into  our  catagory, 
but  who  can  close  a  chapter  on  the  Midi  and  not  mention, 
among  gems,  this  diamond.^  There  is  no  more  imposing,  no 
more  magnificent  a  palace  in  the  world  than  that  of  the 
XlV-century  popes  at  Avignon. 

Romanesque  architecture  is  represented  by  the  Dom  and 
the  bridge  built  hy  freres-pontifes  over  the  Rhone  (1177-85) 


1  Congrh  ArchMogiqur,  1882;  1897.  p.  IIS;  and  1000.  L.  II.  Labandr;  Andrf  Hal- 
lays,  .-fri^rion  H  U  Comiai-Vmaissin  (CoUection.  ViUes  d'art  c^Ifbrw),  (Pam,  II. 
Iwiurcns);  F.  Digonnet,  Le  ptdait  des  papcs  tf  Avignon  (after  R.  P.  Ehrk.  S.  J.).  1007; 
L.  Duluinirl.  Ia-ji  originet  du  paluia  drs  popes  d* Avignon  (Tours,  1882);  L.  H.  Labandc. 
**  I/rnlix*  (Ir  N.-I).-<lo»-Doin3i  k  Avignon."  in  BuUftin  ArrhMogique,  1006;  A.  Prajon, 
Arigrion  la  riiir,  ri  le  palaii  det  popes  (1905);  I>on  Palustre,  **  Les  pcintum  du  paUis 
dcH  im|H\s  k  Avi^on."  in  BuUrtin  Monumental,  1874,  vol.  40,  p.  665;  EufpHir  MUnts, 
"  \a^  turnU'aux  clc<i  pa|>cs  en  France.**  in  GazeUe  de*  BeauX'ArU,  1887,  vol.  S6,  pp. 
27.").  .S<>7;  ihid..  **  Les  nources  de  Thistoire  des  arts  dans  la  \nlle  d*AvigDon  pendant 
It'  XIV  sit^'U;"  in  Huiirtin  Arrh/oiagique,  1887,  p.  240;  Verlaque.  Jean  XXii,  «a 
ri>,  sr.i  (I- urns  (Pari.s.  ISH3):  Robert  .\ndr^ Michel.  **  Les  fmques  de  la  garde-robe 
au  palais  drs  {>a|>c<«  k  .\viKnon,"  in  Gazette  dee  Beaux-Arts,  1014-16.  vol.  56,  p.  203. 
(This  study  of  the  frcsc^ocs,  diMX)vered  in  1000,  was  the  author's  last  work.  He  fell 
in  battle  at  (  muv-Mir-Ourcq  in  1914);  Louis  Gu^rard,  R.  P.,  Les  papes  d^Avigmm 
(Paris.  lxix)tTrc.  1 910);  Jean  Ciuiraud.  L'fgiise  et  les  origines  de  la  Renaissames  (diap. 
2,  on  the  .Avignon  popes).  (Paris,  Lecoffre,  1002). 
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under  the  inspiration  of  the  shepherd  boy  St.  Benezet.  Many 
a  time  has  the  river  carried  away  its  bays.  The  chapel  on 
the  bridge  shows  the  work  of  three  epochs,  part  being  of 
Little  Benedict's  time,  part  of  1234,  and  an  apse  of  1613. 

Notre  Dame-des-Dom,  as  it  was  first  built,  belonged  to 
the  usual  type  of  a  Midi  Romanesque  chm-ch  (1140-60),  but 
to  it  have  been  added  chapels  and  neo-classic  decorations.^ 
The  west  porch  of  the  cathedral  can  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
first  conscious  revivals  of  classic  art  in  France,  inspired  by 
a  Roman  triumphal  arch  in  neighboring  Carpentras.  Orig- 
inally the  inner  walls  of  the  porch  were  frescoed  by  Simone 
Martini  of  Siena,  a  friend  of  Petrarch.  That  humanist  spent 
many  years  in  Avignon,  and  it  was  at  the  door  of  the  church 
of  St.  Clara  that  he  first  saw  Laiu-a,  in  1327.  If  the  Avignon 
popes  employed  Italian  painters,  their  architects  and  sculptors 
were  mainly  local. 

Avignon's  great  day  was  under  the  seven  Roman  pontiffs 
who  lived  here  in  succession  during  sixty-eight  years,  a  period 
disastrous  to  the  interests  and  prestige  of  the  Church,  but 
fecund  for  the  art  life  of  southern  France.  All  seven  of  the 
popes  were  meridionals. 

Clement  V  (1305-13),  whom  the  patriotic  Italian  poet 
places  in  hell  for  his  subservience  to  the  French  king,  was 
the  first  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Avignon,  but  his  building 
enterprises  were  elsewhere,  at  Bordeaux  and  St.  Bertrand- 
de-Comminges,  and  he  chose  to  be  buried  near  Bordeaux, 
at  Uzeste,  his  native  place,  where  his  tomb  was  mutilated 
in  1577.  Clement  is  pictured  on  the  walls  of  the  Spanish 
chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.    Neither  his 


^  While  the  popes  ruled  in  Avignon,  churches  rose  from  end  to  end  of  Uie  city.  In 
St.  Didier  (XIV  century)  is  the  bas-relief  N.  D.-du-spasme  made  for  King  Rent  in 
147G  by  Francisco  Laurana,  one  of  the  earliest  Renaissance  sculptors  to  woik  in 
France.  He  made  the  tomb  for  King  Rent's  brother  in  Le  Mans  Cathedral.  Tlie 
(lot hie- Renaissance  fagade  (1512)  of  St.  Pierre  is  of  singular  grace;  the  date  off  ita 
carved  doors  is  1551.  There  is  a  XV-ccntury  pulpit,  and  a  retablo  (1461)  by  Antoine 
Ix;  Moiturier,  bom  in  Avignon,  who  finished  the  celebrated  tomb  6i  Jean  Sana 
Peur  now  in  Dijon*s  Museum.  Congres  Archeologique,  1909,  p.  17;  A.  Chaillot*  ^M 
cpuvres  d'art  dana  lea  Sglises  ct  chapellea  d^ Avignon;  G.  Baylc,  Notes  hiiiOfiqUM 
ViglUe  dc  St.  Pierre  d^ Avignon  (Avignon,  1899). 
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statue  at  tlie  chief  portal  of  Bordeaux  Cathedral  nor  his 
effigy  on  Ins  tomb  is  a  portrait. 

After  an  interval  he  was  succeeded  by  John  XXII  (1316-38), 
born  in  Cahors,  where  a  tower  of  his  palace  still  stands,  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  bridge  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
he  helped  to  build.  John  had  been  educated  at  Cahors, 
Montpellier,  and  Paris;  he  had  taught  law  at  Toulouse,  and 
from  1310  was  bishop  of  Avignon,  so  that  he  made  it  his 
permanent  residence  when  elected  to  the  papacy  at  seventy- 
two.  John  was  an  organizer  of  genius;  he  founded  Perugia 
University  and  reformed  those  of  Paris,  Cambridge,  and 
Oxford.  The  great  treasure  he  left  was  the  fund  drawn  on 
by  his  successors  for  the  erection  of  their  palace.  His  tomb 
in  the  cathedral  of  Avignon  is  like  an  immense  reliquary, 
ex(*essive  lace  stonework  and  pinnacles,  though  if  some  of 
the  sixty  statues  that  once  embellished  it  remained,  there 
would  naturally  be  more  character  in  the  ornamentation. 
The  tomb  has  recently  been  claimed  as  a  late-Gothic  west-of- 
England  work,  similar  to  monuments  at  Exeter  and  Tewksbury. 

His  successor,  Benedict  XII  (1333-42),  was  the  pope  who 
really  began  the  Avignon  palace  which  was  to  be  completed 
in  twenty-five  years.  WTiile  abbot  of  Cistercian  Fontfroide, 
he  had  watched  Narbonne's  episcopal  palace  rising,  and  there 
are  decided  likenesses  between  it  and  the  papal  residence 
on  the  Rhone.  Both  were  fortresses  eminently  of  the  Midi, 
not  of  Italy.  Of  Benedict  it  is  related  that  when  his  father, 
a  baker  in  the  comte  of  Foix,  came  to  visit  him,  dressed  richly 
by  courtiers  who  thought  to  save  the  pope's  amour  propre^ 
tlie  pope  declined  to  recognize  him  till  he  garbed  himself 
humbly.  His  was  a  complex  character.  He  spent  vast 
sums  lavishly  on  his  palace,  bringing  artists  from  Italy  to 
decorate  its  walls  and  ceilings.  His  tomb,  that  had  resembled 
his  predecessor's,  exists  only  in  a  few  arcades  housed  in  the 
Musee  Calvert.  The  tomb  called  his  in  the  cathedral  is  a 
composite  affair.  There  is  a  statue  of  Benedict  XU  in  the 
crypt  of  tlie  Vatican. 

The  next  pontiff,  Clement  VI  (1342-52),  a  limousiD  lord 
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of  great  lineage,  more  knight  than  churchman,  made  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  papal  palace,  the  conclave  gallery, 
the  Audience  Chamber,  the  Pontifical  Chapel  over  it,  and  the 
tower  called  St.  Jeane  whose  chapels,  sotto  and  sopra,  were 
decorated  by  Martini.  Petrarch  had  praised  Clement  for  his 
liberality  toward  the  Jews,  who,  driven  out  of  other  coun- 
tries, found  a  home  here,  **povres  Juifs  ars  et  escacSs  par  tout 
le  monde  excepts  en  la  terre  d^tlglise  dessous  les  clefs  des  papes.** 
For  his  biu-ial  Clement  VI  rebuilt,  in  the  Forez  mountains, 
the  chiu'ch  of  his  former  abbey.  La  Chaise  Dieu,  in  the  center 
of  whose  choir  he  placed  his  own  sumjptuous  monument, 
whose  forty-four  statuettes  represented  his  great  relatives. 
In  the  religious  wars  of  the  XVI  century  the  mausoleum 
was  sacked  and  only  the  pontiff's  marble  eflSgy  now  remains. 

Clement  VI  purchased  the  city  of  Avignon  from  Queen 
Joanna  of  Naples  of  the  Anjou  house.  The  Comtat-Venaissin, 
but  not  Avignon,  formed  part  of  the  possessions  that  fell  to 
the  French  Crown  on  the  death  of  Alphonse  of  Poitiers  and 
his  wife  in  1271.  Philippe  HI  gave  it  to  the  popes,  to  whom 
it  had  been  promised  by  the  last  count  of  Toulouse. 

The  papal  palace  was  finished  by  Innocent  VI  (1362-62), 
another  Limousin.  He  made  the  tower  applied  to  the  south 
wall  of  audience  hall  and  church,  and  he  added  to  the  city's 
fortifications.  Across  the  Rhone  he  began  the  Chartreuse, 
later  called  Val  de  Benediction,  a  vast  structure  carried  on 
by  his  family  as  a  hereditary  obligation.^  To-day  it  is  a 
mass  of  desolate  ruins,  and  the  pope's  mutilated  tomb  is  now 
housed  in  the  hospice  at  Villeneuve-16s-Avignon. 

Urban  V  (1362-70),  '^mouU  saint  homme  et  de  beUe  vie^**  says 
Froissart,  was  a  patron  for  art  and  letters  throughout  the 
Midi.  At  Avignon  he  continued  the  fortifications.  His  work 
is  to  be  found  in  Montpellier  Cathedral,  also  at  Mende, 
St.  Flour,  and  Marseilles,  where  his  mausoleum  towers  in  St. 


1  Congrh  Archiologique,  1897.  p.  280;  and  1009,  p.  144,  VUleneuve-l^Avignoo; 
Jules  Formig^,  Rapport  mr  la  Chartreuse  de  VUleneuve-lh-Angnon  (Gard),  (Pkrit, 
1909);  Robert  Andr^Michel,  **  Le  tombeau  du  Pope  Innocent  VI  k  ViUeneuve-l^ 
Avignon,"  in  Revue  de  Vart  chritien,  1911,  p.  204. 
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Victor's  abbatial.  His  attempt  to  re-establish  the  papacy  in 
Rome  failed,  but  his  successor,  Gregory  XI — Count  Roger 
de  Beaufort,  a  nephew  of  Clement  VI — went  back  definitely 
in  1177  to  the  Holy  City,  where  a  bas-relief  on  his  tomb,  in 
Santa  Francesca  Romana,  records  his  triumphal  entrance. 
The  consequences  of  the  long  exile  were  deplorable.  Imme- 
diately came  the  Great  Schism  of  the  West,  during  which 
some  of  the  doubtful  pontiffs  resided  at  Avignon. 

After  their  return  to  Rome  the  popes  governed  their  small 
IVIidi  principality  by  viceroys  till  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
it  pa^ssed  to  France.  The  palace  was  turned  into  a  prison  and 
barracks;  when  a  local  antiquarian  society  bagged  that  they 
nu)(ht  be  allowed  to  preserve  the  precious  frescoes  of  Simone 
Martini  in  the  chapels  of  Clement  VI,  the  military  governor 
replied  that  such  notions  were  contrary  to  military  custom. 
Happily  the  Palace  of  the  Popes  is  now  a  national  monument, 
and  its  judiciously  accomplished  renovation  is  one  of  those 
restorals  against  which  no  one  can  cavil. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Gothic  Art  of  Burgundy  * 

Be  strong  in  humility  and  humble  in  auihority: 
Be  austere  in  tenderness  and  tender  in  austerity: 
Be  amiable  in  sorrow  and  grave  in  prosperity. 

— St.  Columbanxtb*  Antitheses. 

URGUNDY,  "a  country  placed  on  Europe's 
highways,"  was  a  land  of  monasteries.  They 
dotted  the  fertile  province.  There  were  **  pro- 
digious Cluny,"  and  V6zelay  "the  superb/* 
scenes  of  historic  gatherings;  at  Auxerre  was 
St.  Germain's  monastery;  at  Dijon,  the  abbey  of  St.  B6iiigne, 
pioneer  in  the  Romanesque  renaissance  of  the  r^ion.  There 
were  Ctteaux,  the  mother  house  of  missions  over  the  entire 
Christian  world,  Pontigny,  that  harbored  three  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  Fontenay  with  its  industrial  forge»  Toumus, 
Saulieu,  Paray-le-Monial,  and  Flavigny,  that  reminded 
Chateaubriand  of  Jerusalem  set  on  its  hill.  Up  and  down 
the  land  the  laus  perennis  never  ceased. 

On  the  confines  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  as  the  VI 
century  closed,  St.  Columbanus  founded  at  Luxeuil,  between 
the  soiu-ces  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Sadne,  an  abb^  which 

1  Congrh  ArcfUologique,  1907  and  1913;  A.  EleindaiiBz,  La  Bourgogns  (CoDectioo. 
R^gbiis  dc  la  France),  (Paris,  L.  Cerf,  1905);  ibid,,  Hiitoire  de  Bourgogms  (Fbrii^ 
1909);  Dom.  Urbain  Plancher,  Hiitoire  ginSrale  de  Bourgogne  (178&-81)t  4  ¥ok.; 
Claude  Court^p^,  Description  du  duM  de  Bourgogne  (1775-86);  I)e  Bucnte*  HitMn 
des  dues  de  Bourgogne  de  la  maison  de  Valois  (Paris,  1825),  12  vols.;  Erneit  Petit* 
Histoire  des  dues  de  Bourgogne  de  la  race  capHienne  (Dijon,  1905)»  9  vols.;  A.  de 
Caumont,  '*  Rapport  sur  unc  excursion  archil,  en  Bourgogne,"  in  BvUeHn  Jfomi- 
mental,  1852,  vol.  18,  p.  225;  J.  Calmette  et  H.  Drouot,  La  Bourgogne  (CoDectaoiu 
Provinces  Frangaises),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens);  A.  Perrault-Dabot,  L'art  em  Bowrgogme 
(1897);  J.  L.  Bazin,  **La  Bourgogne  sous  Ics  dues  de  la  maison  de  Valois,  1561-1478^** 
in  MSmoires  de  la  Soc.  Eduenne,  1901,  vol.  29,  p.  33;  Taylor  et  Nodier,  Voyages  pUkh 
resques  et  romantiquts  dans  rancienne  France,  La  Bourgogne  (Paris,  Didot,  18IIS)»  f  vols., 
folio;  W.  S.  Purchon,  **  An  architectural  Tour  in  Central  France  and  Emgundty*" 
in  Jojumal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  1913-14,  Sd  8eriei»  voL  f  1,  p.  M7. 
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was  to  mold  the  religious  life  of  tlie  VH  eentury,  most  fertile 
of  epochs  in  the  number  and  fervor  of  its  religious  institutions. 
Luxeuil  became  Uie  i)opular  school  of  Gaul,  the  mother  house 
of  hundreds  of  monasteries.  Her  monks  filled  the  sees  of 
France.  Tlie  Celtic  Rule  was  harsh,  a  compound  of  the 
Orient,  of  Lerens,  and  of  Bangor  in  Ireland;  even  on  feast 
days  fish  was  a  luxury.  It  was  only  the  personal  genius  of 
the  impetuous  Irish  missionary  that  caused  it  to  be  accepted 
for  a  few  generations;  then  as  the  VII  century  closed,  the 
Benedictine  Rule  which  conformed  better  to  human  limita- 
tions superseded  the  Columban.  "Where  Columbanus  sowed, 
Benedict  reaped."* 

Three  hundred  years  later  there  rose  in  Burgundy  the 
most  splendid  monastic  institution  that  Christendom  has 
ever  known,  Benedictine  Cluny,  that  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  reforming  popes  in  their  fight  for  the  purification 
of  the  Church.^  Cluny  initiated  the  Truce  of  God,  the  peace 
movement  of  the  XI  century  that  permitted  the  art  renais- 


•  Fmm  Luxeuil  <ieriv«i  Jumi^K^,  St.  Wandrillc,  Fcmmp.  St.  Malo.  St.  Val^ry, 
St.  lU'rtin.  Corbie,  St.  Uiquier.  Pemnne,  Lure.  K€*lMiiA,  Jouarre.  Faremoutier,  Uemire- 
inont.  DiHitentir,  St.  Gall,  and  Ik>bbio.  St.  Columbanus  wtis  bom  in  Lein.^ter  in  543. 
the  year  that  St.  Benedict  died  at  Monte  Caasino.  It  ix  said  that  there  was  something 
.su{K'rnatural  in  his  appearance.  Because  of  his  comeliness  he  embraanl  the  monastic 
lifo  to  Hi'e  temptation,  entering  the  abbey  of  Bangor,  a  center  of  letters  in  what  is 
now  rister.  .\11  his  life  Columbanus  was  a  lover  of  the  classics;  from  his  library 
at  liobbio  was  recovert*d  Cicero's  De  Hrpublira,  At  thirty  came  Uie  call  to  missionise 
in  (laul.  Iri'land,  on  the  outer  verge  of  Kurope,  had  esca|ir<l  the  liarbarian's  wreck- 
ing M)  that  her  culture  was  intact.  With  twelve  monks,  among  them  his  nephew, 
St.  (tall  (future  founder  of  the  noted  Swiss  abbey),  Columbanus  croased  to  France. 
TUv  king  uf  Burgundy,  a  grandwn  of  Cb\ns,  gave  him  the  region  of  luxeuil,  which 
\\\v  late  invasions  had  turned  into  a  desert.  In  twenty  years  Columbanus  made  it 
i\\v  (vntcr  of  spiritual  life  in  Gaul.  He  was  exiM  in  610  because  of  his  strictures  on 
th«-  r\il  living  of  Burgundy's  rulers,  .\fter  many  wanderings  he  founded  Bobbio. 
U'tuffn  (icnoa  and  Milan,  which  abbey  became  another  seat  of  learning.  There 
hv  (li<^l  in  til5.  Martin,  St.  ("olumban  (Collection.  Les  Saints),  (Paris.  Lfcoffre, 
liMK»>;  Ib-aly,  Ireland  s  Anrtrnt  Schools  and  Sckolart  (Dublin,  IK90);  Ch.  de  Mon> 
talfinUTt.  Monks  of  the  West  (translated.  London,  1890);  Dalgaims,  AposiUs  of 
HuroiH'  iliomlon,  1K70),  vol.  1;  Besse,  Les  moines  de  rancirnne  France  (Pkris,  1006). 

'  "  <  >ri  {H'ut  dire  que  vers  le  X^  sit-cle.  le  genre  humain  en  Europe,  ftait  de\'enu  fou. 
Du  rnrlangf'  <le  la  corrujttion  romaine  avec  le  ferocit^  des  barbaret  qui  avaient  inoiid^ 
r<*riipin*.  il  etait  enfin  n*sulte  un  ^tat  de  choaes  que.  heureusemcnt  peut-Mre.  oo  lie 
n-vt-rra  plus.  1^  frnM-ite  et  la  <iebauche,  I'anarchie  et  la  pauvret^  ftaient  darn  tout 
Ks  otatH.  Jamais  I'ignoranrt*  ne  fut  plus  univereelle.  Le  chaire  pontificate  ^lait 
opprimtt*.  d(*»hooore<\  et  sanglante." — Jcmmcph  OS  Maibtrb. 
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sance  which  was  to  culminate  in  the  Gothic  cathedrals.  Peace 
meant  an  unmolested  commerce,  peace  meant  city  charters 
and  stable  laws.  A  reformed  clergy  meant  the  renewal  of 
the  people's  love  of  the  altar,  and  their  generous  contribu- 
tions toward  the  erection  of  churches.  With  Cluny  as  leader 
there  was  then  formiilated  the  architecture  which  was  a 
stepping  stone  to  a  greater  system. 

Two  hundred  years  after  Cluny's  foundation.  Burgundy 
again  gave  birth  to  a  monastic  movement  which  was  to  carry 
to  the  ends  of  Europe  the  Gothic  system  of  building.  Clteaux, 
in  the  extent  of  its  conquests  and  its  centralized  administra- 
tion, has  been  compared  with  the  Roman  Empire.  Cis- 
tercian monks  carried  Burgundian  Gothic  to  Spain,  to  Italy, 
to  Greece,  to  England,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  Owing 
to  the  conditions  of  society  and  of  the  episcopacy,  the  cloister 
then  was  chief  patron  of  art.  Simony  infected  the  bishoprics 
and  it  is  not  under  unworthy  prelates  that  churches  are  reared. 
Gr^ory  VH,  Cluny,  that  supplied  him  with  his  army  of 
reformers,  and  St.  Bernard,  with  his  white-cowled  brethren, 
warred  unceasingly  on  simony,  concubinage,  and  investiture 
(the  tormenting  question  of  layman  control  of  churchmen). 
And  since  it  was  monasteries  that  fought  that  battle  of  r^en- 
eration,  monastic  churches  and  not  cathedrals  were  the  first 
tangible  proof  of  the  ethical  rebirth  of  Europe.  A  la  peine 
.  .  .  d  rhonneur.  When  the  reform  achieved  by  Cluny  and 
Ctteaux  had  filled  the  sees  with  worthy  bishops,  then  were 
built  the  great  cathedrals. 

We  have  seen  how  the  problem  of  roofing  churches  in 
stone  caused  the  evolution  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic  art. 
Burgundy's  struggle  to  achieve  a  permanent  stone  roof  was 
bolder  than  that  of  other  r^ional  schools  in  France,  and 
perhaps  it  was  overhardy,  since  her  abbatials,  in  Gothic 
times,  had  to  be  buttressed  to  keep  them  standing.  Though 
the  Burgundian  discarded  too  early  the  Romanesque  prin- 
ciple of  equilibrium  by  dead  load,  his  temerity  was  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  march  toward  new  principles  of  construction. 
These  monks  on  Europe's  highway  made  chiurches  of  ample 
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width  and  height,  and,  rather  than  sacrifice  their  proper 
lighting,  opened  windows  in  the  upper  walls  of  the  central 
vessel.  However,  they  must  have  felt  that  their  clearstory 
windows  were  an  experiment,  for  they  essayed,  occasionally, 
an  embryo  flying  buttress,  keeping  it  hidden  under  the  lean- 
to  roof  of  the  aisles. 

The  militant  Romanesque  school  of  Burgundy  was  too 
well  developed  for  it  to  bow  instantly  before  the  new  art. 
Not  here  did  the  generating  member  of  Gothic  architecture 
first  come  into  common  usage,  but  in  that  region  of  northern 
France  whose  pre-Gothic  school  was  of  less  importance.  The 
Burgundian  clung  stubbornly  to  his  early  ways  of  building, 
and  even  after  other  provinces  had  accepted  the  ogival  style 
he  erected  thoroughly  Romanesque  churches;  St.  Philibert 
at  Dijon  is  the  contemporary  of  the  cathedrals  at  Chartres 
and  Paris.  Flying  buttresses  at  no  time  found  favor  in  Bur- 
gundy. Groin  vaults  were  persisted  in  simultaneously  with 
diagonals,  and  the  sexpartite  vault  used  long  after  the  north 
had  dropped  it.  Firm  plain  profiles  for  archivolts  and  window 
molds  were  preferred. 

Once  the  Burgundian  frankly  accepted  the  new  system,  his 

hold  genius  led  him  to  push  its  principles  to  their  limit.    Within 

the  confines  of  the  duchy  were  the  quarries  of  hard  Tonnerre 

stone  that  permitted  audacious  experiments  in  building.     He 

dared  traverse  his  exterior  buttresses  by  circulation  passages, 

he   dared   catch   his   heavily   weighted   diagonals  on   corbels 

(carved  with  original  heads),  and  to  poise  a  mass  of  material 

on  the  slenderest  of  colonnettes.     Often  he  surmounted  his 

triforiuin  by  a  passage  that  passed  directly  through  the  active 

wall  shafts,  as  in  cathedrals  of  Auxerre,  Nevers,  and  Semur. 

By  the  middle  of  the  XHI  century  Dijon  achieved  a  marvel  of 

(iothic  tiH'hniciue  in  its  church  of  Notre  Dame.    Despite  much 

notable    (lot hie    work    one    is    inclined,    none    the    less,    to 

maintain  that  Burgundy  found  her  fullest  expression  in  her 

carlitT  monastic  churches.     Alas,  that  the  greatest  of  them, 

(  lun\ ,  should  to-day  be  but  the  phantom  of  its  once  colossal 

self!^ 
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CLUNYi 

Time  will  be  ending  soon,  heaven  will  be  rending  soont  fast  we  and  pray  we: 

Comes  the  most  merciful;  comes  the  most  terrible;  watch  we  while  may  we. 

— Bernard  de  Morlaix,  '^Jerusalem  the  Golden"  •  (c,   1140). 

The  "mother  abbey  of  Europe"  lies  in  a  fertile  valley 
some  fifteen  miles  off  the  express  route  that  passes  through 
Macon.  The  property  was  given  to  the  monks  by  a  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  who  thus  anathematized  future  despoilers:  ^'I 
conjure  you  O  holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  cut  off  from 
life  eternal  all  robbers,  invaders,  or  sellers  of  that  which  I 
herewith  donate  with  full  satisfaction  and  entire  free  will.** 

When  Cluny  was  founded  in  910,  the  victory  of  Christianity 
over  the  Barbarians  still  hung  in  the  balance.  It  was  Cluny 
that  weighed  down  the  scale  for  justice  and  progress,  Cluny 
that  gave  to  Rome  the  needed  reforming  popes.  Hers  should 
be  a  name  as  honored  in  humanity's  history  as  Athens:  *' We 
leave  collie,"  wrote  Montalembert,  "able  to  cite  the  list  of 
Jupiter's  mistresses,  but  ignorant,  even  to  their  names,  of 
the  founders  of  the  religious  Orders  that  civilized  Europe." 
And  the  testimony  of  the  Protestant  Leibnitz  is:   "Without 

1  Congrh  Arch^ologique,  1899,  p.  48;  1913,  p.  65,  Jean  Virey;  MUUtudre  ds  Clun$ 
(MiUx)!!,  1910),  2  vols.;  Jean  Virey,  L* architecture  romane  dan$  Faneien  dioc^  de 
Mdcon  (Paris,  1892),  2  vols.;  ibid.,  L'abbaye  de  Cluny  (Collectioii»  Petitei  Mom^* 
graphics),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens);  Chanoine  L.  Chaumont,  Histoire de  Cluny  (Puii»  1911); 
Migne,  Dictionnairc  des  abbayes  (Paris,  185G);  Ch.  de  Montalembert*  Monks  qf  ikt 
West  (trans.  London,  1896);  H.  Pignot,  Histoire  de  VoTdre  de  Cluny  dejmi»  laffondaiiem 
de  rabbaye  jusqud  la  mort  de  Pierre  le  VhUrable  (Autun  et  Paris,  1868),  8  vob.;  F.  L. 
Bruel,  Cluny,  010-1910.  Album  historique  et  archSologique  (MAcon,  1910).  4to;  Fonael, 
in  Revue  de  Fart  chrHien,  1912,  on  the  capitals  of  Cluny *s  abbatiaJ;  DavkL  OramdM 
abbayes  de  V Occident  (Paris,  1909);  Lecestre,  Abbayes  en  France  (Fkris.  1902);  G.  T. 
Rivoira,  Lombardic  Architecture,  vol.  2,  p.  104,  Cluny;  p.  112,  Touniiis.  T^.  1^  G. 
McN.  Kusliforth  (London  and  New  York,  1910);  Dcmimuid,  Pierre  le  VinMUe  ei 
la  vie  monaetique  au  XII'  ttitcle  (Paris,  1895);  A.  Penjon,  Cluny,  la  viUe  ei  FaUtage 
(Cluny,  1884);  ibid.,  *' Abelard  et  Pierre  le  V6n6rable  d'apr^  Dom  Gcrvaiae,*'  in 
Annates  de  VAcad.  de  Mdcon,  1910,  p.  393;  Histoire  littSraire  de  la  France,  vol.  7»  p.  318^ 
"  Le  bienheureux  Guillaumc,  abb6  de  St.  B^nigne";  p.  899,  "  Raoul  Glaber**;  p. 
414,  "St.  OdUon"  (Paris,  1746);  vol.  9,  p.  465,  "St.  Hugues";  p.  526,  **  AbU 
Jarcnton  "  (Paris.  1750);  vol.  14.  p.  211,  "  Pierre  le  V&i^ble  ";  p.  189,  "  St.  Bei^ 
nard  "  (Paris,  1764). 

^  Dr.  John  Muson  Neale,  cd..  Rhythm  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix  (London,  1858).    Dr. 
Ncale  has  here  rendered  his  translation  like  the  Xll-centuiy  original,  dactylic 
ametcrs  divided  into  three  parts. 
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monks  we  should  have  no  erudition,  for  it  is  certain  that  we 
owe  to  monasteries  the  preservation  of  letters  and  books." 
Four  of  the  best  among  the  popes  came  out  of  Cluny's  cloister: 
Gregory  VII,  Urban  II,  Paschal  H,  and  Urban  V. 

The  modern  Prench  school  of  mediaeval  archaK)logy,  delving 
into  the  past,  has  drawn  Cluny  from  its  long  oblivion.  In 
1910  was  celebrated  with  national  honors  the  millennium  of 
the  Burgundian  "abbey  of  abbeys,"  and  to  the  festival  the 
Prench  Academy  sent  M.  Ren£  Bazin  as  its  representative 
to  voice  the  gratitude  of  Prench  letters  to  the  "great  Order 
of  Cluny  which  in  the  Prance  of  the  Middle  Ages  exercised 
in  its  plenitude  the  mission  of  civilizef,  apostle  of  the  Gospel, 
apostle  of  peace,  guardian  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge, 
founder  then,  of  all  works  of  charity,  initiator  of  both  literary 
and  agricultural  progress,  creator  of  an  art  whicli  she  spread 
over  Europe.** 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  silent  Burgundian  valley  was 
a  busy  hive  of  arts  and  crafts  ^  with  goldsmiths*  work,  illumi- 
nating, carving  in  ivory  and  in  stone,  foundering  of  bells,  and 
the  making  of  stained  glass.  All  that  went  toward  Uie  adorn- 
ment of  God's  house  was  fostered  in  Cluniac  schools,  but 
above  all  was  the  master  art  of  the  builder  honored.  In 
bands  of  twelve  tlie  monks  carried  not  only  the  Gospel,  but 
the  arts  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  even  farther  afield, 
for  there  were  houses  of  the  Order  on  Blount  Tabor,  in 
Nazareth,  and  in  Bethany.  No  uniform  Chmiac  building 
lore  was  followed;  it  was  tiie  usual  custom  for  the  monks 
to  conform  to  the  local  traditions  in  each  different  country.* 

It  was  natural  that  the  big  ablx?y  church  at  Cluny  proper 
should    have    been    Burgundian    Romanesque.     Ilazelon,   a 

'  **  All!  cc  Cluny!  .  .  .  co  fut  vraimrnt  ri<i('*al  tlu  Inlteur  divin.  Tidcml  rdvf!  (V 
fut.  lui.  (|ui  rt'alis;i  li>  (t>uvcnt  d'art.  la  maison  du  luxe  |)our  Dieu.** — J.  K.  llt'TtuiANA, 
L'(fUitt  (Paris,  ri..n-N«>iirril  H  i\v). 

-  Si)iiu'  t)f  l!n'  Kn'ncli  h<»UM*M  afliliatctl  with  Cluny  wore  Vc»»lay.  tho  Trinity  at 
Vcn<loiiu\  tlu*  Trinitr  at  hV*i*aiiip,  St.  Mart  inn  1<*H-Chanip!«  untl  St.  <flmiiaiD-<lca- 
l*rrs  at  i\iris.  St.  Dt-nis,  tlir  Cam  ahlMitials.  St.  Ouon  nt  Kutirti.  Juniicfrra,  St.  Wan- 
(Irillc,  St.  Kcmi  at  Klirims.  Notrt*  Damo  at  <'haloii!»-!»ur-Mam(\  St.  IW'iii^io  at  Dijcm. 
Tournus.  St.  Maixnit.  St.  Siivin,  Stc*.  Fuy  at  Conqiics,  Muissac,  St.  Scrnin  at  Toulouae. 
ami  St.  Kutn»iM'  at  Saintos. 
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monk  of  Cluny,  was  the  master-of-works,  a  learned  man  who 
had  once  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  world;  he  is  said  to 
have  himself  worked  here  with  trowel  and  mortar.  The 
tunnel  vaulting  was  braced  by  transverse  ribs  that  were 
slightly  pointed;  clearstory  windows  were  opened  m  the 
upper  walls.  The  channeled  pilasters  were  a  heritisige  from 
the  classic  traditions  of  the  region;  near  by,  in  Rome's  former 
capital  of  Autun,  were  many  moniunents  of  antiquity. 

Cluny's  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  was  the  largest  in  tie 
world,  and  covered  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  present 
St.  Peter*s  at  Rome.  It  was  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long;  the  cathedral  at  Paris  is  not  four  hundred  feet  in 
length.  There  were  double  aisles  and  double  transepts.  St. 
Hugues  of  Cluny,  the  sixth  abbot,  '^a  man  of  God  greatest 
among  the  great,"  "the  pupil  of  the  papacy's  eye,"  ruled  the 
Burgundian  mother  house  during  the  sixty  years  that  Cluny 
guided  Christendom  (1049  to  1109).  No  flattery,  no  subtlety 
could  turn  him  from  pure  justice.  Under  him  were  trained 
Hildebrand,  the  future  Gregory  VH,  who  led  the  forces  of 
church  reform.  "The  giving  up  of  justice  is  the  shipwreck 
of  the  soul,"  said  Gregory  VII.  Abbot  Hugues  trained  also 
Urban  H,  who  preached  the  First  Crusade.  Among  the 
houses  he  founded  were  St.  Martin-des-Champs  at  Paris,  and 
St.  Pancras  at  Lewes;  in  England  there  were  thirty-five 
Cluniac  establishments  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll. 

Twice  St.  Hugues  went  into  Spain,  where  his  niece  was  the 
Queen  of  Castile,  engaged  in  substituting  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  universal  for  the  Mozarabic  rite.  To  the  town  of 
Cluny  he  granted  a  commune,  and  he  built  two  of  its  parish 
churches,  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Marcel.^    When  he  felt  death 

^  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  built  in  Cluny  by  St.  Hugues  was  burned  in  1889^  and 
immediately  reconstructed  as  Burgundian  Gothic;  the  lower  walls  and  some  of  tlie 
capitals  are  of  St.  Hugues*  time.  Consoles,  sculptured  ^ith  heads,  such  as  those 
under  the  lantern,  arc  frequent  in  the  province,  but  a  central  tower  is  exceptional. 
In  the  XVni  century  the  narthex  was  destroyed.  St.  Marcel*s  church  was  rebuilt 
after  a  fire  in  1159  by  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  who  was  a  great-nephew  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  octagonal  tower,  capped  by  a  XIII-century.spire»  is  of  exoeptionallj 
lovely  proportions.  Congrhs  Archiologique,  1913,  p.  68.  St.  Hugues  also  founded 
the  Charit6-sur-Loire,  whose  church  was  dedicated  by  his  pupiL  BMchal  IL  in  1107, 
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approaching,  he  had  himself  carried  before  the  altar  of  St. 
Marcel,  there  to  breathe  his  last  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  a 
few  days  earlier  than  the  Easter  Tuesday  of  1109  on  which 
he  passed  away,  his  dear  friend  and  frequent  visitor  at  Cluny, 
St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  died,  being  privileged,  he  said,  to  go 
to  meet  his  Saviour  in  time  for  the  blessed  Easter  feast.  Those 
two  great  men  of  the  cloister  by  tlieir  ethical  and  intellectual 
leadership  laid  the  basis  for  the  Gothic  cathedrals. 

The  choir  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Cluny,  was  blessed  by  Urban  11, 
in  1095,  when  he  came  into  France  to  preach  the  First  Crusade. 
He  passed  a  week  in  his  old  home,  after  which  he  and  his 
beloved  master,  St.  Hugues,  proceeded  to  the  historic  gath- 
ering at  Clermont.  Tlie  nave  of  St.  Peter's  was  carried  for- 
ward by  succeeding  abbots  of  Cluny,  and  many  a  pope  was 
to  watch  the  edifice  rising.  Paschal  II  passed  the  winter  of 
1106-07  in  Cluny,  and  his  successor,  Gelasius  II,  died  there 
in  1119;  he  had  recently  consecrated  the  new  Romanesque 
cathedral  of  Pisa.^  On  the  site  of  the  wing  of  the  cloister 
where  he  lodged  now  stands  a  XlV-century  building  called  by 
his  name.  On  his  death  the  cardinals  at  Cluny  held  conclave, 
electing  as  pope  a  member  of  the  ducal  house  of  Burgundy, 
the  bishop  of  Vienne,  who  took  the  name  Calixtus  11;  in  Cluny 
church  he  canonized  the  great  Abbot  Hugues. 

St.  Hugues'  successor.  Pons  de  Melgueil,  after  an  estimable 
career,  was  led  by  pride  to  a  downfall.  On  his  resignation, 
Pierre  de  Montboissier,  an  Auvergne  noble,  known  in  history 
as  Peter  the  Venerable,  became  the  ninth  abbot  (1122-56). 
At  that  time  he  was  but  thirty  years  of  age.  Pons  returned, 
seized  Cluny  abbey,  and  in  the  ensuing  disorders  the  vaulting 
of  the  new  nave  collapsed.  Abbot  Peter  restored  the  stone 
roof,  and  Innocent  U  dedicated  the  completed  church  in  llSl. 


at  which  rvromony  assisted  Su^rpr,  then  a  monk  at  St.  Denis.  Only  the  tranaept 
and  al)Ni«ii(>h\s  arv  of  that  time,  for  the  choir,  nave,  and  tower  are  Burgundian  Roman- 
es(|uc  of  ihv  jkH.'ond  half  of  the  Xll  century;  the  Lady  chapel  roae  two  centuries  later. 
Oniv  thr  uhhatial  was  four  hundred  feet  long,  but  a  fire,  in  1559.  damaged  it  and  only 
four  hays  of  the  nave  rt*main.  Congris  AfrkSohgique,  191S,  p.  374,  Louis  Serbat; 
Andrt*  Phihp{H\  "(.'harite-sur-Loire,"  in  BulUtin  MonufmentaL,  1905,  vol.  09,  p.  449. 
>  De  Foville.  Pu(  et  Lueques  (Villes  d*art  c^Mwes)  (Pkris.  H.  Laurais). 
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The  capitals  then  carved  are  to  be  seen  in  the  town's 
Museum.  Some  of  them  personified  the  eight  tones  of  litur- 
gical music,  for  Cluny  excelled  in  song,  and  every  twenty- 
four  hours  her  vast  basilica  echoed  to  the  chanting  of  the 
entire  book  of  Psalms;  never,  says  the  old  chronicle^  was 
there  pause  in  the  saintes  clameurs,  the  laus  perennis  started 
by  L-ish  Columbanus  in  the  valleys  of  Burgundy.  Some  of 
the  capitals  from  the  abbatial  are  contemporaries  of  the 
statuary  at  Vezelay,  where  Peter  the  Venerable  had  been 
prior,  and  where  his  brother.  Pons  de  Montboissier,  was 
abbot.  Vezelay  was  a  pilgrimage  church,  so  that  its  imagery 
was  made  of  more  popular  character  than  that  of  Quny, 
where  worshiped  an  intellectual  elite. 

Climy  hegsm  the  carving  of  the  Bible  for  the  Poor.  The 
Burgundians  were  the  first  to  develop  the  imaged  portal 
which  the  Gothic  cathedrals  were  to  elaborate  into  their 
sumptuous  triple  entrances.  While  Cluny  was  building,  a 
monk  in  the  monastery  composed  a  poem  of  some  thousand 
lines,  opening  with  a  vision  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Ber- 
nard of  Morlaix  must  have  found  inspiration  in  his  own 
Burgundian  basilica,  which  we  know  to  have  contained  over 
three  hundred  windows  of  translucent  mosaic.  He  dedicated 
his  poem  to  his  beloved  abbot,  Pierre  de  Montboissier. 

Peter  the  Venerable  was  no  Puritan  in  art,  as  was  his  friend 
St.  Bernard,  with  whom  he  had  many  a  skirmish,  owing  to 
their  temperamental  differences  and  the  rivalship  of  their 
respective  Orders.  The  abbot  of  Climy  never  wavered  in 
his  reverence  for  the  "fellow  citizen  of  angels,"  as  he  called 
the  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and  Bernard  saw  in  Peter,  man  of 
the  world  though  he  was,  '"a  vessel,  of  election  full  of  truth 
and  grace." 

Like  Abbot  Suger,  Pierre  de  Montboissier  was  the  type  q{ 
the  liberal  culture  of  the  Benedictine,  and  he  was  to  live  again 
in  the  XVII-century  scholars  of  the  St.  Maur  reform,  even 
as  Bernard's  uncompromising  spirit  reappeared  then  in  De 
Rancy  and  his  Trappists,  a  reform  of  Ctteaux.  like  Suger, 
Peter  the  Venerable  was  a  quoter  of  the  classics,  and  a  literaiy 
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man.  **To  write  was  for  an  abbot  of  Cluny  a  hereditary 
tradition/*  said  a  Xll-century  historian.  He  had  Arabic 
taught  at  Cluny  for  mission  purposes.  Journeying  in  Spain, 
he  was  the  first  to  have  the  Koran  translated  for  Europe; 
he  held  it  to  be  Islam's  best  refutation.  Very  modem  appears 
this  old-time  abl)ot  in  the  zest  with  which  he  set  out  to  travel, 
to  insi)ect  tlie  houses  of  his  Order.  When  he  died  in  1156, 
he  was  ruling  over  two  thousand  establishments,  in  every 
part  of  Christendom. 

In  person  Peter  was  distinguished,  and  in  character  most 
generous,  humane,  and  free  from  narrowness.  He  was  wisely 
moderate  always,  and  simple  and  direct.  The  letters  of  his 
which  still  exist  make  him  a  living  personality.  Though  as 
kei^n  a  theologian  as  his  friend  Bernard,  Abbot  Peter  kept 
the  defeated  Abelard  with  him  at  Cluny  until  his  irritated 
spirit  was  soothini,  and  when  the  great  schoolman  died  in 
114*2,  Abbot  Peter  wrote  to  Helolse,  in  her  nunnery  of  the 
Paraclete,  in  Troyes  diocese,  to  arrange  that  Abe)ard*s  body 
be  bn)Ught  there  for  burial,  and  he  himself  went  to  preach  the 
funeral  sermon.*  In  his  letter  to  Helolse  he  said  that  never 
had  he  seen  truer  humility  and  retirement  than  Mattre 
Pierre's;  ** after  which,"  as  M.  Rene  Bazin  remarks,  "none 
of  us  need  despair." 

Cluny 's  abbatial  of  St.  Peter  was  enlarged  in  the  XIII 
century  by  a  forechurch  of  several  bays,  with  double  aisles. 
An  antei'hurch  or  narthex  was  a  frequent  addition  to  the 
Burgundian  basilica;  sometimes  it  was  oi>en  as  at  Autun  and 
Beaune,  sometimes  wholly  inclosed  as  at  Vezelay.  Although 
Cluny 's  narthex  was  built  as  late  as  1220,  groin  vaulting  was 
usixl  for  the  aisles. 

In  1245  Innocent  IV  paused  for  a  month  at  Cluny,  having 
in  his  train  a  dozen  cardinals  and  their  suites,  and  Louis  IX 


'  IlrlolM*  as  a  girl,  in  the  convent  ol  ArgrateuiL  studied  Greek,  Ljitm,  Hebrew, 
philosophy,  and  theology;  the  women  ol  that  afe  were  as  eager  for  learning  as  tlie 
rnrn  In  1H17  her  bod>'  and  that  of  Abelard  were  removed  to  the  cemetery  of  P^ 
hi  ('})ai<M*  at  Fari.H.  Le  Roux  dc  Lincy,  Lesfcmwus  eiUbres  de  Vaneienne  Framce  (Paris. 
Ixroi.  1S4H).  i  vob.  For  Abelard.  see  de  lUmusat  (Paris.  IS55)  mad  E.  Vacandard 
U*Jiris,  1881). 
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came  for  a  fortnight's  conference  with  the  pope,  accompanied 
by  the  queen  mother,  his  brothers,  and  courtiers.  The 
emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  heirs  both  of  Castile  and 
Aragon  were  guests  at  that  same  time,  and  yet  so  immense 
was  the  establishment,  that  all  were  accommodated  without 
the  monks  quitting  their  usual  quarters.  In  1248  St.  Louis 
paused  again  in  Cluny  before  his  first  crusade. 

With  material  success  came  spiritual  decline.  The  tale 
runs  the  same  in  most  of  man's  organizations.  As  a  reformer 
Cluny  was  succeeded  first  by  the  Cistercians,  whose  fervor 
lasted  for  a  century,  when  were  needed  the  two  mendicant 
Orders  of  Francis  and  Dominic.  The  system  that  allowed 
the  king  to  appoint  abbots,  initiated  by  the  Concordat  of 
1516,  proved  fatal,  and  there  is  truth  in  the  saying  that  the 
court  prelates  paved  the  way  for  the  religious  wars.  Three 
times  in  those  bitter  years  of  strife  was  Cluny  sacked,  its 
famous  library  ravaged,  and  its  art  treasures  biuued. 

The  Revolution  completed  the  ruin.  The  first  mob  that 
marched  out  from  M&con  to  wreck  the  abbey  was  dispersed 
with  firearms  by  the  townspeople.  The  municipality  of 
Cluny  wrote  to  the  National  Assembly  to  tell  of  the  constant 
benefits  it  had  derived  from  the  monks — ^so  the  rationalist 
Taine  relates  in  his  Ancien  Regime — ^but  the  impious  wrecking 
of  the  great  monastery  went  on.  Day  after  day  cartloads  of 
rare  books  were  brought  to  feed  the  bonfires  in  the  square. 
Alt  through  1793  bands  of  looters  came  out  from  M&con  to 
break  windows  and  destroy  images.  The  indignant  towns- 
people looked  on  impotently  at  the  vandalism  that  spelled 
their  own  material  decline.  At  Napoleon*s  advent  they  sent 
petition  after  petition  to  try  to  save  the  big  church,  but  the 
Macon  merchant  who  had  purchased  it  proceeded  to  open  a 
road  right  up  its  nave  and  sold  the  stones  as  building  materials. 
First  the  narthex  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder;  then  a 
transept  arm.  When  the  huge  central  tower  fell  with  stupefying 
noise  the  people  shivered  with  a  nameless  fear.  The  history 
of  France  was  being  obliterated  before  their  eyes. 

To  save  what  remained  the  town  offered  in  exchange  its 
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communal  lands  and  market  halls.  In  vain;  the  grandest 
monastic  church  in  the  world  was  demolished  piecemeal  after 
the  nineteenth  century  opened.  Some  seven  or  eight  towers 
had  crowned  St.  Peter's.  In  1811  the  one  over  the  choir  was 
destroyed.  Gunpowder  blew  up  the  stately  pillars  of  Pentelic 
marble  and  Italian  cipolin  set  around  his  sanctuary  by  St. 
Ungues  seven  hundred  years  before.  They  destroyed  the 
frescoes  of  the  apse,  which  were  so  fresh  that  one  who  then 
sketched  them  said  that  they  seemed  to  have  come  straight 
from  the  artist's  brush. 

To-day  little  of  the  abbey  church  is  standing.  There  are 
vestiges  of  the  choir,  a  small  tower,  and  the  south  arm  of  the 
main  transept  with  a  big  tower  over  it.  There  also  remains 
the  Flamboyant  Gothic  chapel  built  by  Abbot  Jean  de 
Bourbon  (1456-81),  out  of  the  smaller  transept.  In  the 
town  street  are  evidences  of  where  the  western  doors  of  the 
abbatial  once  stood.  The  entrance  arches  to  the  abbey 
grounds  are  intact,  and  some  few  of  the  towers  of  the  in- 
closure  walls.  The  museum  is  now  housed  in  the  monasterj'*s 
guest  (quarters  built  by  Jean  de  Bourbon.  His  successor, 
Al)l)ot  Jacques  d'Amboise  (1481-1514),  erected  the  pavilion 
wliich  now  serves  as  Town  Hall.  Both  of  those  art-loving 
I)rehites  c^onstructed  at  Paris  the  H6tel  Cluny  as  town  residence 
for  the  abbot  of  the  Burgundian  mother  house. 

THE  ROMANESQUE  ABBATIAL  OF  PARAY-LE-MONIAL ' 

The  world  is  vot>'  e\n!. 

The  times  are  waxing  late. 
Be  soIkt  and  keep  vigil. 

The  Ju<lge  is  at  the  gate! 
The  Judge  that  comes  in  mercy. 

The  Judge  that  comes  with  might* 
To  terminate  the  evil 

To  diadem  the  right. 

—Bernard  de  Morlaix,  "Jerusalem  the  Golden.**  * 


>  Cungrh  Archfologique,  1H99;  and  191S.  p.  63.  E.  Lef^vrfr-Pdntalii;  Abb6  Cucfaerat. 
Manngraphie  de  la  basHique  du  Saer^  Cvur  d  Paraif^Mimial,  1884;  N.  de  Nioolai, 
(irneraU  drscripfion  du  Bourbonnait. 

'  John  Mu.son  Neale.  CoUeeted  Hymiu^  Sequences,  and  Carols  (Londoii,  Hodden  A 
2^toughtoD.  lUU),  p.  IW,  a  tranalatioo  ol  the  Xll-century  poem  of  Bernard  de  Morlaai. 
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Not  far  from  Cluny  lies  Paray-le-Monial,  "a  town  very 
dear  to  heaven,"  said  Leo  Xni*s  brief  of  1896.  The  men- 
astery  was  founded  by  the  second  abbot  of  Cliiny,  St.  Majolus, 
who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  France  William  of  Vol- 
piano,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  renaissance  of  architecture 
after  the  year  1000.  The  present  abbatial  resembles  on  a 
very  small  scale  that  of  Climy.  Its  barrel  vaulting  is  braced 
by  pointed  arches  and  there  are  the  channeled  pilasters  of 
Rome's  tradition  in  the  r^ion.  The  exterior  of  the  apse 
and  the  carven  doorway  are  gems  of  pre-Gothic  art.  Towers 
and  porch  date  from  the  end  of  the  XI  century,  and  the 
remainder  about  1130.  At  present  the  monastery  church 
(which  is  abominably  marred  with  whitewash)  is  dedicated 
to  the  Sacr6  Coeur,  a  devotion  that  was  initiated  by  the 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  who  died  in  the  Visitation 
convent  of  this  town  in  1690.  Paray-le-Monial  has  become 
one  of  the  pilgrimages  of  modern  France. 

St.  Odilo,  who  governed  Climy  for  the  half  century  pre- 
ceding the  sixty-year  rule  of  Abbot  Hugues,  loved  especially 
the  priory  of  Paray-le-Monial.  He  inspired  and  organized 
the  Truce  of  God,  the  Treuga  Dei^  by  which  war  was  pro- 
hibited on  certain  days  and  in  certain  holy  seasons.  The 
monk,  Raoul  Glaber,  to  whom  Odilo  was  patron,  has  described 
in  a  chronicle  covering  the  period  from  900  to  1047  (an  in- 
valuable document  for  the  sources  of  the  Capetian  line) 
how  the  war-wrecked  populace  flocked  to  the  church  councils 
that  were  their  only  hope,  their  hands  uplifted,  with  the 
beseeching  cry,  "Peace!  Peace!  Peace!"  In  the  rebirth  of 
hope  and  energy  that  succeeded  to  the  terrors  of  the  year 
1000,  Glaber  has  told  us  how  the  earth  reclothed  herself  in  a 
white  mantle  of  churches.  He  had  been  spurred  on  to  write 
his  history  by  the  chief  builder  of  the  age,  William  of  Volpiano. 
The  great  monastic  churchmen  of  Burgundy  were  leaders  in 
the  movement  that  was  to  culminate,  within  four  generations, 
in  Gothic  cathedrals.  To  Abbot  Odilo  is  attributed,  also, 
the  founding  of  the  feast  of  All  Souls,  which  he  set  on  the 
day  following  All  Saints,  as  if  to  place  the  suffering  ones  in 
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the  care  of  the  elec't.     From  the  observance  of  this  feast  in 
Cluny  houses  it  spread  to  the  entire  Church. 

THE  ROM^VNESQUE  CATHEDRAL  OF  AUTUN » 

Et  c*cst  aiiLsi  que  Dicu  travaillc  quand  il  vcut  nous  chAticr  sans  nous 
|NT(ln\  quan<l  il  ne  vcut  pas  que  la  guerre  finisse,  par  le  feu,  le  sang,  la 
({(^'Solution  g^n^rale,  la  ruine  entidre  et  le  changement  d*un  £tat.  //  tipatt 
li'8  gm^  dc  lien:  il  faut  que  Ics  uns  se  mettent  avec  choix  au  parti  qu*ils 
estiiiK'iit  le  plus  jiLste,  et  que  Ich  autres  se  trouvent  dans  le  parti  qu*ils 
approuvent  (|uclquefois  le  moins. — Le  PaiBiDENT  Jeannin  (1540-1622; 
born  in  Autun). 

Autun's  chief  church,  one  of  the  few  cathedrals  in  France 
which  is  Romanesque,  was  begun  in  1120  and  consecrated 
in  113^  l>y  Innocent  II.  In  that  same  year  he  blessed  Cluny *s 
nave  and  Vezehiy  s  narthex.  A  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  Bishop 
Cticniic  de  Bauge  (1112-36),  was  its  chief  benefactor,  as 
he  was,  also,  of  the  Burgundian  abbey  of  Saulieu.' 

The  Last  Judgment  over  Autun's  west  door,  signed  by 
one  (lislehertus,  dates  from  that  period.  Its  strange,  elon- 
gatiKl  figures  are  not  the  culmination  of  an  old  art,  but  a  first 
effort  in  a  development  that  was  to  produce  the  imaged  portals 
of  (fothic  cathi^lrals.  Autun\s  curious  tympanum  was  saved 
from  the  iconoc*la*sts  of  the  Ilevolution  because  the  gens  de 

'  Congrcs  Archeologtque,  1809,  p.  6ii  and  1907,  p.  Si,  Joarph  Dfchelrtte;  also  p. 
587;  II.  i\v  Fontorny  an<l  A.  de  Charmaiiiir,  Autun  et  ae§  monummtt  (1889);  Abb6 
I><'V()i)c()u\.  Drsrrifdion  de  Cegiuf  caihSdraU  d* Autun  (1845);  (laude  Court^p^ 
Deacrij^inn  dr  la  duchi  de  Bourgogne,  vol.  6;  H.  Havard,  ^.,  La  frattce  ariiMti^ue  H 
monumtntaU,  \o\.  5.  p.  49,  L.  Patf.  on  Autun;  Paul  Vitry,  in  Renu  ArtkM,,  1899, 
p.  ISS;   Monti'f^t.  Soutmirs  de  Bourgogne. 

'  The  a)>lM>y  of  St.  .\n(l<H*)K*.  Sauliru,  was  named  for  a  companion  of  St.  Bentgnut. 
n  (tHM'k  ini.Hsionary  M*nt  to  cvangt^lizo  (>aul.  pfrKaps  by  St.  Polycarp  of  Smyrna. 
Tlic  (  hurth  waA  rebuilt  early  in  the  Xll  crntur>'.  and  ol  that  period  ia  the  Dave  wboae 
rapitul.s  prt\s4>iit  sculpture  of  different  epochs:  the  t»arbaric  earlier  groteaquei  cciifured 
hy  St.  I^Tnanl,  then  a  few  acanthu.H  leaver  and  medallions,  and,  finally,  naturalistic 
work.  (  alixtuj  11  dedii'atetl  Saulieu'.^i  al>l»ey  church  in  1119.  In  1SS9  the  Enidiah 
AMckeil  the  choir  and  tnin.vpt,  which  were  rehuilt  in  1704.  That  true  son  of  Bur- 
^Min«ly.  \'aul»an.  the  celehmtiHl  enpne<*r  of  Ii(»ui.i  XIV.  was  bom  in  a  chAteau  near 
Niuli«u  in  Hi:{.S:  "  The  most  hone^it  m;iii  of  his  century,  the  simplest,  truest,  and 
hraviHt.'*  af^t-ordiiif;  to  St.  Simon,  lit*  <^>verei|  France  with  defenses  whose  worth  was 
(»n>v<'<|  in  VM  I.  One  ran  (*omprehen<l  <|ualitie!i  in  a  region's  architecture  by  a  Imowl- 
eil^r  i»r  n-^'iona!  characters.  Congre*  Arrkfologique,  1907,  p.  103,  Pierre  de  Tnichis, 
uo  Sauhcu.    The  architect  Soufflot,  of  M.  lief^vre-Pontalis*  family,  w«s  a  Purgimdian. 
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gout  of  the  XVIH  century  had  covered  it  over  with  the  neo- 
classic  plaster  ornamentation  they  preferred.  The  graceful 
trumeau  images  of  Lazarus,  Martha,  and  Mary  are  restora- 
tions. Before  the  western  door  an  open  narthex  for  the  use 
of  lepers  was  added  about  1178. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  XII  centiuy,  the  cathedral  school 
was  directed,  during  thirty  years,  by  Honore  d'Autun,  whose 
popular  book.  The  Mirror  of  the  Churchy  introduced  the  use 
of  animal  symbolism  into  the  iconography  of  cathedrals. 
M.  M&le  discovered  that  the  New  Alliance  window  in  Lyons 
Cathedral  copied  his  book  verbatim.  In  the  learned  Honor6's 
day  Autun  Cathedral  had  not  yet  laid  claim  to  the  relics  of 
the  risen  Lazarus.  Originally  the  church  was  consecrated 
to  St.  Nazaire,  which  name  was  changed  to  Lazare  after  the 
Burgundian  abbey  of  Vezelay  had  spread  the  story  that 
Mary  Magdalene  had  died  in  Provence.  No  one  knew  how 
Autun  obtained  the  relics  said  to  be  those  of  Lazarus  of  Beth- 
any. They  were  first  exposed  for  veneration  in  the  cathedral 
in  1 147.  Monseigneur  Duchesne  has  thought  that  the  legend 
grew  by  unconscious  fabrications.  It  certainly  did  the  Bur- 
gundian towns  little  harm  to  honor  those  whom  the  Lord 
had  cherished.  Through  long  centuries  Biu*gundy  delighted 
to  call  her  sons  Lazare. 

The  cathedral  of  Autun  has  a  barrel  vault  undergirded 
by  pointed  arches.  Channeled  pilasters,^  great  and  small, 
aboimd;  they  are  on  all  four  sides  of  the  piers.  In  Autun 
stand  gateways  of  Rome's  empire  to  serve  as  classic  models. 
The  acanthus  leaves  of  the  cathedral's  triforium  can  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  Porte  d'Arroux.  Autim  was  a  Roman 
capital  in  Gaul,  founded  by  Augustus.  It  covered  then 
twice  its  present  area.  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
built  the  great  military  road  that  ran  from  Lyons  to  Autun, 
Autun  to  Auxerre,  Auxerre  to  Troyes,  Troyes  to  Ch&Ions- 
sur-Marne,  Ch&lons  to  Rheims,  Rheims  to  Soissons, 


^  The  cathedral  of  Langres  in  ancient  Burgundy  resembles  Autun  in  its  cfamnnded 
pilaster  strips  and  its  acanthus-leaf  sculpture.    Its  choir  was  rebuilt  in  1180; 
simultaneously  groin  vaulting  and  diagonals.    The  fagade  ia  neo-danic. 
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to  Senlis,  Senlis  to  Beauvais,  Beauvais  to  Amiens,  and  thence 
to  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

The  graceful  central  tower  of  the  cathedral  was  added 
in  the  Flamboyant  Gothic  day  by  Cardinal  Rolin  (d.  1488) » 
son  of  the  builder  of  Beaune  Hospital,  Nicolas  Rolin  (a  native 
of  Autun),  the  self-seeking  but  able  chancellor  of  Duke  Philippe 
le  Bon.  Another  son  of  Autun  was  Pierre  Jeannin,  president 
of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy  and  minister  of  Henry  IV. 
His  father,  a  tanner,  was  a  man  of  civic  importance  in  the 
town.  President  Jeannin*s  kneeling  statue  and  that  of  his 
wife,  Anne  Gueniot,  are  now  in  the  cathedral  choir,  being  all 
that  remained,  after  the  Revolution,  of  his  tomb  made  by 
Nicolas  Guillan  of  Paris.  No  man  ever  had  a  truer  passion 
for  the  public  weal  than  this  Burgundian  magistrate  who 
saved  Burgundy  from  the  stain  of  blood  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  in  1572.  Word  came  from  the  king  to  kill,  but  the 
Catholic  Jeannin  on  the  governor's  council  at  Dijon  urged 
delay,  saying  that  when  a  king's  orders  were  given  in  anger, 
the  wisest  course  was  procrastination.  He  was  to  live  long 
enough  to  aid  Henry  IV  in  drawing  up  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1598. 

Jeannin's  attitude  in  1572  was  all  the  more  meritorious 
because  Burgundy  had  suffered  acutely  from  the  Calvinists, 
who  invited  their  co-religionists  from  Germany  to  fight  their 
fellow  citizens.  In  1569  a  band  of  the  invaders  left  behind 
them  a  trail  of  four  hundred  burned  villages.  Cluny  was 
attacked,  and  Cfteaux  was  sacked  from  top  to  bottom;  to- 
day some  XlV-century  debris  is  all  that  marks  the  mother 
house  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  The  destruction  of  Ctteaux 
was  irreparable  for  art,  since  during  centuries  its  abbatial 
was  tlie  St.  Denis  of  the  first  Capetian  dukes  who  ruled 
Burgundy.  The  leading  families  of  the  province  felt  it  an 
honor  to  he  buried  at  Ctteaux.  In  its  church  was  once  the 
splendid  tomb  (now  in  the  Louvre)  of  the  seneschal  of  Bur- 
gundy, Philippe  Pot  (d.  1494).  The  efligy  of  the  baron  in 
aruior  is  carrii'd  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  black,  cowled  fig- 
ures— a  further  development  of  the  pleurani  type  of  tomb. 
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In  a  cliapel  of  Autun  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  modem 
statue  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  presented  to  Cardinal 
Perraud  (1882-1906)  of  the  French  Academy,  as  bishop  of 
this  ancient  city  whose  prelate  in  the  VI  century  had  enter- 
tained Augustine  and  his  monks  on  their  way  to  missionize 
England.  Cardinal  Vaughan  of  Westminster  was  the  donor  of 
this  grateful  souvenir. 

THE  HOSPITAL  AND  ROMANESQUE  COLLEGIATE  AT  BEAUNE » 


L*art  du  Moyen  Age — aussi  enncmi  de  Tart  acad^mique  fig6  dans 
moules  conventionnels  que  du  d^ordre  matdrialiste — est  une  esth^tique 
trds  simple,  tr^  certaine,  trds  puissante  et  trds  Libre.  Cette  esth6tique 
n'invoque  pas  un  iddal  abstrait;  elle  impose  le  culte  de  la  r^it6,  de  la  plus 
humble  comme  de  la  plus  ^latante;  elle  pourrait  s*appeler  un,  r^alisme 
trancendant,  respectant  la  forme  telle  que  Dieu  l*a  faite,  et  en  m£ine  ten^M 
la  transfigurant'  par  la  grand  frisson  de  Tau-deUi. — ^Robert  Valleby-Radot.' 

The  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  built  by  Chancellor 
Nicolas  Rolin  from  1444  to  1457,  is  a  gem  of  the  province, 
reminding  us  of  the  close  union  of  Burgundy  and  the  Nether- 
lands under  the  four  great  dukes  of  the  West.  The  third  of 
those  rulers,  Philippe  le  Bon,  patronized  Jean  Van  Eyck,  as 
did  the  enterprising  man  who  was  the  duke's  chancellor 
during  forty  years.  For  a  church  at  Autun,  Rolin  ordered  of 
Van  Eyck,  in  1425,  the  magnificent  Madonna  now  in  the 
Louvre  in  which  he  kneels  as  donor — a  shrewd,  hard-featured, 
capable  man. 

For  his  new  hospital  at  Beaune  he  commissioned  Roger 
Van  der  Weyden  to  paint,  in  many  panels,  the  Last  Judgment 
now  in  the  little  museiun  of  the  establishment,  but  originally 
installed  in  the  large  raftered  hall.  After  the  Van  Eyck*s 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb  it  was  the  most  important  work  of 

*  Congrh  ArchSologigue,  1899,  p.  68;  A.  Kleinclausz,  Dijon  et  Beaune  (CoUecUoo. 
Villcs  d*art  celebres),  (Paris,  II.  Laurens);  Alphonse  Germain,  Lee  Nierlandene  en 
Bourgogne  (Bruxelles,  1909);  Ars^ne  Perier,  Un  chancelier  au  XV^  eiMe^  Niooime 
Rolin  (Paris,  Plon,  1904);  H.  Chabeuf,  in  Renic  de  Cart  chritien,  1900,  p.  Ifl^  on  tlw 
tapestries  of  Beaune;  Abb^  Bavard,  Ilisioire  de  rilotel  Dieu  de  Beaune  (BeaumSi  1881); 
Andre  Michel,  ^d.,  Hieioire  de  VarU  vol.  3,  premiere  partie,  *'  La  tapisaerie  uiz 
torzi^me  et  quinzi^me  siecles,**  Jules  GuifTrey. 

*  Robert  Vallery-Radot,  Le  rheil  de  r esprit  (Paris,  Perrin  et  Cie,  1917). 
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Flemish  art  undertaken.  Philippe  le  Bon  is  portrayed  in  it 
twice,  and  so  is  tlie  donor.  The  outside  of  the  panels  is 
painted  in  monochrome — what  the  French  call  camaieu  from 
its  cameo  effect,  and  the  Italians  call  chiaroscuro.  Wlien 
this  superb  painting  hung  at  the  end  of  the  hospital  hall 
that  ended  in  a  chapel  like  the  Xlll-century  hospice  at  Ton- 
nerre,  the  patients  could  see  it  from  their  beds.  The  H6tel 
Dieu  at  Tonnerre  had  been  founded  by  Marguerite  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  1293.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Charles 
d'Anjou,  whose  cruelty  rous<^  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  she  retired 
to  the  city  of  which  she  was  hereditary  countess,  and  with 
two  other  dethroned  ladies,  the  Empress  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Countess  of  Tripoli,  gave  herself  up  to  good  works. 
I.a  bonne  Reyne^  the  people  called  tliis  princess  who  passed 
her  days  serving  the  sick  poor  in  a  hospital  where  the  spirit 
of  the  Beatitudes  ruled.  None  was  dismissed  from  its  door 
without  new  cloak  and  shoes.  To-day  the  great  rafter- 
covered  liall  at  Tonnerre  lies  empty;  the  raising  of  its  pave- 
ment has  somewhat  impaired  its  proportion. 

Beaune's  hospital  hall,  that  indubitably  copied  Tonnerre*s, 
serves  still  the  charitable  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded. 
Its  (|uiet  courtyard  is  a  vision  of  Flanders.  In  the  kitchen  the 
ancient  iron  crane  of  tlie  fireplace  is  ornamented  with  I.H.S.; 
tlie  Middle  Ages  made  even  work  artistic.  On  feast  days, 
such  as  Corpus  Christi,  the  quaint  half-timber  hospice  is 
hung  with  beautiful  XV-century  tapestrj'.  It  is  deemed  an 
honor  for  the  leading  families  of  the  region  to  count  one  of  its 
members  among  the  nuns  whose  ser\'ice  is  for  a  few  years, 
after  which  they  may  return  to  their  own  people. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Beaune  is  a  typical 

Burgiindian  Romanesque  edifice  of  the  XII  century,  to  which 

the  following  century  added  a  graceful  open  narthex  of  two 

bays.      It    possesses   seventeen   embroidered   panels   relating 

Our  Lady's  life,  presented  in  1500  by  the  Chanoine  Hugues 

le  (  o(|,  and  held  to  be  among  the  most  lovely  tapestries  in 

France,    evoking    memories    of    Memling   and    the   Flemish 

primitives. 
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AVALLON,  MONTRfiAL,  FLAVIGNY,  AND  PONTENAY* 

L'esprit  humain,  pouss^  par  unc  force  invincible,  ne  cesscra  jamais  de  sfi 
dcmander:  qu'y  a-til  au  de\k?    II  ne  sert  k  rien  de  r^pondre:  au  deUl  sont 
des  espaces,  des  temps,  ou  des  grandeurs  sans  limites.    Nul  ne  comprend 
ces  paroles.    Celui  qui  proclaime  I'existence  de  Tinfini  accumule  dans  oette 
affirmation  plus  de  sumaturel  qu'il  n'y  en  a  dans  tons  les  miracles  de  toutes 
les  religions.    La  notion  de  Tinfini  dans  le  monde  j'en  vols  partout  rin6vi table 
expression.    Par  elle,  le  sumaturel  est  au  fond  de  tons  les  cceurs.    L'id6e  de 
Dieu  est  une  forme  de  Tid^e  de  Tinfini.    Tant  que  le  myst^re  de  I'infini 
pesera  sur  la  pens6e  humaine,  des  temples  seront  ^lev4s  au  culte  de  rinfiuL 
£t  sur  la  dalle  de  ces  temples,  vous  verrez  des  hommcs  agenouill^,  prostem^s, 
abim^s  dans  la  pensde  de  Tinfini.    Oil  sont  les  vraies  sources  de  la  dignit6 
humaine,  de  la  liberty,  et  de  la  democratic  modeme,  sinon  dans  la  notion 
dc  rinfini  devant  laquelle  tons  les  hommes  sont  ^aux? — ^Louis  Pabteub 
(1822-95;  bom  in  Burgundy).* 

The  hill  town  of  Avallon,  above  the  gorge  of  the  Cousin, 
with  a  square  that  would  do  honor  to  any  capital,  makes  a 
convenient  center  from  which  to  explore  various  Burgundian 
churches.  Its  own  church  of  St.  Lazare  still  possesses  the 
apse  and  absidioles  of  the  edifice  blessed  by  Paschal  11  in 
1107.  The  remainder  of  the  church  was  built  in  mid-XII 
century,  and  the  portal  (in  five  orders  richly  carved,  with 
channeled  and  twisted  colimms)  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
century.  A  copy  of  Avallon's  door  is  in  the  Trocadero  Museum 
at  Paris  where  it  can  be  compared  at  close  range  with  the  two 
other  notable  Romanesque  portals  of  the  province — ^those  of 

*  Congrh  ArchSologique,  1907,  p.  4,  Avallon,  Charles  Por^  and  p.  129,  G.  Fleiny; 
p.  97,  Montrda],  Charles  Por^;  p.  49,  Flavigny,  P.  de  Truchu;  E.  F^t,  Awdbm 
et  VAvallonnais  (Auxerre,  Gallot,  1867);  R.  Vallery-Radot,  Un  Coin  de  Baurgogtu: 
Avallon;  Abb^  Villetard,  "  Les  statues  du  portail  de  T^glise  St.  Latare  d'AvaDon," 
in  BuU.  de  la  SocUti  d'itudes  d: Avallon,  1899,  1900,  and  1901;  E.  PetiU  ^'CoIU^ale 
de  Montreal/'  in  LAnnuaire  de  VYonne,  1861,  p.  121;  G.  T.  Rivoira,  Lombardk 
Architecture  (tr.  London  and  New  York,  1910),  vol.  2,  on  the  ciypt  of  Flavigqy;  L, 
Bondot  et  J.  Galimard,  Restes  de  Fancienne  basUique  de  Flaxigny  (1906);  Claude  Gtar- 
t^p^.  Description  du  duchS  de  Bourgogne,  vol.  3,  on  Flavigny;  Lucien  B^giikb  UMn^ 
de  Fontenay  et  V architecture  cistercienne  (Lyon,  1912).  There  is  also  a  study  1^  Bignle 
of  Fontenay  in  the  Petites  Monographies  series  published  by  H.  Laurens;  J.  B.  Coc^ 
bolin,  Monographie  de  Vabbaye  de  Fontenay  (Clteauz,  1882). 

'  Discours  de  rSception  de  M.  Louis  Pasteur  d  VAcadhnie  Franfoue,  188S.  Futcor 
was  bom  at  D6Ie  (Jura),  once  a  part  of  ancient  Burgundy.  A  grandson.  Robert 
Vallery-Iladot,  Ls  one  of  the  younger  generation  that  comprehends  the  spiritual  eiscnce 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  has  written  of  the  potency  of  his  prayer  in  the  church  dedi* 
cated  to  holy  Lazarus  in  his  native  Avallon.  Another  grandson,  Jean  VaUefy-RadoC. 
is  a  rising  member  of  the  school  of  mediaeval  archeeology. 
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Autun  and  V^zelay.  The  interior  of  St.  Lazare  is  excessively 
plain,  having  a  high  expanse  of  unbroken  wall  over  the  pier 
arches,  with  the  clearstory  opened  merely  by  little  circular 
windows. 

Twenty  miles  from  Avallon  is  the  church  of  Montreal, 
like  a  feudal  fort  guarding  one  of  the  main  passageways  from 
Champagne.  The  lord  of  Montreal  was  among  the  few 
hundred  barons  who  returned  from  the  dire  experience  of 
famine,  treason,  and  death  which  was  the  Second  Crusade, 
on  which  had  set  forth  a  hopeful  hundred  thousand  knights 
and  pilgrims.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  XH  century  he  built 
Montreafs  collegiate  church,  one  of  the  earliest  Gothic  ventures 
in  the  province,  showing  a  simultaneous  use  of  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  vaulting.  Its  two  westernmost  bays  were  added 
early  in  the  XHI  century.  The  beautiful  alabaster  reredos 
of  the  XV  century,  and  the  carved  choir  stalls,  are  well  worth 
studying.  Beyond  Montreal,  to  the  north  of  Avallon,  lies 
Tonnerre*s  hospital  hall  and  to  the  south  can  be  visited  the 
abbatial  at  Saulieu  and  the  Xlll-century  castle  of  Chastellux, 
a  son  of  which  ancient  house  fought  in  America  with  Rocham- 
beau  and  was  the  good  friend  of  George  Washington.^ 

To  the  east,  at  Flavigny,  set  picturesquely  on  a  hill  near 
the  last  stronghold  held  by  the  Gauls  against  the  Romans, 
stood  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  abbey  churches,  of  which 
portions  of  the  Xlll-centur}'  sanctuary  remain,  a  few  arches 
of  the  nave,  and  a  Carolingian  crj^pt  built  by  the  abbot  who 
ruled  here  from  755  to  768,  hence  that  subterranean  chamber 
can  claim  to  be  tlie  oldest  dated  monument  extant  in  France. 
Over  the  choir  of  Flavigny  was  a  cupola,  and  the  Lady  chapel 
was  an  Xl-icntury  octagon  like  that  which  William  of  Volpiano 
cx>nstructcd  for  his  abbey  at  Dijon.  This  precious  Bene- 
dictine abbatial  was  destroyed  in  the  XIX  century.  At 
Flavigny  are  two  ancient  parish  churches.    What  is  now  the 


>  J<nin  i\v  (  hastellux.  TrattU  in  Awurita,  1780~l7St.  He  w«i  Uie  firat  to  hare 
hims<*lf  in(Mnilat('<l  with  smallpox  in  order  to  give  oonfidence  to  the  people.  TKe 
heir  of  ('ha>tcllux  wa.H  a  he^(^dilmry  first  auioo  io  AiizciTe  CatliedrmL  prtTikfed  to 
sit  in  its  choir  with  a  falcon  on  his  wrist. 
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Pension  Lacordaire  was  the  Dominican  convent  opened  in 
1849  by  that  brilliant  son  of  Burgundy,  with  funds  donated 
by  his  admirers  of  Dijon. 

To  the  northeast  of  Avallon,  at  Fontenay,  near  Montbard, 
is  the  oldest  extant  Romanesque  church  of  the  Cistercian 
Order,  built  from  1139  to  1147,  on  land  given  by  the  lord  of 
Montbard,  the  maternal  uncle  of  St.  Bernard;  on  his  mother's 
side  St.  Bernard  was  of  the  blood  of  Burgundy's  first  line  of 
Capetian  dukes.  The  great  abbot  of  Clairvaux  himself 
conducted  hither  the  twelve  monks  who  were  to  found  the 
new  house  and  reclaim  the  marshy  region;  and  for  his  brethr^i 
of  Fontenay  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  Pride  and  Humility. 

The  first  small  sanctuary  at  Fontenay  was  soon  replaced 
by  the  actual  one,  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  chiux^h  at 
Clairvaux,  which  no  longer  stands.  Both  followed  the  Cis- 
tercian plan;  no  tower;  no  triforium  nor  clearstory;  uncut 
capitals;  the  east  end  rectangular;  square  chapels  opening 
on  the  eastern  wall  of  tlie  transept.  Funds  for  the  new  con- 
structions at  Fontenay  were  provided  by  a  wealthy  English 
prelate  who  had  retired  here,  Evrard  de  Montgomery,  of  the 
Arundel  family,  who,  while  bishop  of  Norwich,  completed 
the  long  Norman  nave  of  that  cathedral.  In  1147  the  church 
was  consecrated  by  Pope  Eugene  IH,  St.  Bernard  being 
present.  As  it  was  frequent  in  Cistercian  monasteries  to 
make  a  specialty  of  some  branch  of  manual  work,  Fontenay 
conducted  a  forge,  and  the  massive  XH-centiuy  building 
which  housed  it  still  stands.  The  forge,  the  abbey  church, 
and  the  refectory  to-day  comprise  part  of  a  paper  factoiy 
whose  proprietor  has  taken  a  patriotic  pride  in  restoring 
these  precious  monuments  of  ancient  Burgundy. 

THE  PRIMARY  GOTHIC  ABBATIAL  AT  PONTIGNY» 

Whatever  draws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  inakeB  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us 

1  Congrh  ArchSologique,  1907,  p.  100;  Abb6  Henry,  Ilistoire  de  Vabbaye  de  PcmHfti^ 
(Avallon,  18S9);  Chaillon  dcs  Barres,  Lahbaye  de  Pontigny  (Pkris,  1844);  ffulovf 
litUraire  de  la  France,  vol.  11,  p.  213,  *'  St.  fitienne,  troisi^e  al>b6  de  CtUan'* 

(Paris,  1759). 
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in  ihr  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  the 
frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  uh  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any 
ground  which  luks  In'en  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  \irtue.  .  .  .  That 
man  Ls  httle  to  l>e  envied  whose  patriotism  does  not  gain  force  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruiiifl  of 
lona. — Dk.  Samuel  Johnson. 


The  oldest  Gothic  church  in  Burgundy  is  the  Cistercian 
ahhatiul  at  Pontigny.  **  Cradle  of  bishops  and  asylum  of 
great  men,"  Pontigny  is  parf  untie  de  souvenirsy  to  use  a  charm- 
ing stilted  French  phrase.  It  was  the  first  daughter  of  Ctteaux, 
founded  in  1114.  AMien  a  pious  canon  of  Auxerre  proposed 
to  endow  a  house  of  the  new  Order,  the  abbot  of  Ctteaux» 
St.  Stephen  Harding,  came  to  overlook  the  site  on  the  con- 
fines of  Champagne,  and  then  sent  twelve  monks  to  found 
the  house,  under  the  leadership  of  Hugues  de  M&con,  kins- 
man and  childhood  friend  of  St.  Bernard. 

The  Cistercians  had  not  the  Benedictines*  weakness  for 
a  noble  site,  but  if  they  planted  their  monasteries  in  a  marsh 
— as  at  Fontenay  and  Pontigny — their  agricultural  industry 
s<M)n  made  the  desert  bloom.  The  earlier  Cistercian  churches 
ol>eved  St.  Bernard's  ascetic  admonitions  for  architecture,  a 
Puritanism  that  became  monotonous  in  the  Italian  churches 
of  the  Onler.  In  France  the  Cistercians  ceased  to  adhere 
to  church  simplicity,  raising  sanctuaries  such  as  Ourscamp, 
I^ngpoiit,  and  St.  Julien-le-Pauvre  at  Paris. 

No  towers  adorned  Pontigny,  and  stained  glass  was  eschewed, 
but  the  leaded  design  of  the  grisaille  windows  is  so  lovely 
that,  as  M.  ^Vndre  Michel  has  said,  "'one  could  not  be  poor 
with  more  nobility."  The  architect  of  Pontigny  made  skillful 
use  of  certain  essential  constructive  features  to  obtain  his 
dec^orative  effects.  Tlius,  though  monastic  sobriety  was 
followeil  l)y  omitting  the  triforimn,  the  bare  wall  between 
pier  arches  and  clearstory  was  relieved  (at  the  sanctuary 
curve)  by  carrying  dowTi  the  moldings  from  the  upper 
windows;  and  in  the  procession  path  a  fifth  rib  was  in- 
troduced into  each  vault  section,  which  rib  fell  on  a  corbel 
set  above  the  entrance  to  each  of  the  radiating  chapeb — 
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a  constructive  subtlety  by  which  was  produced  a  graceful 
wall  arcade. 

The  present  abbatial  was  begun  a  generation  after  the 
foundation  of  Pontigny,  with  funds  contributed  by  Thibaut 
the  Great,  Count  of  Champagne.  The  transept,  which  is 
Romanesque,  rose  from  1150  to  1160.  While  the  walls  of 
the  nave  were  mounting,  the  master-of-works  began  to  pre- 
pare for  a  Gothic  vault  over  the  principal  span.  The  lower 
windows  were  round-headed;  the  upper  ones  used  the  pointed 
arch.  As  the  keystone  of  the  diagonals  was  raised  far  above 
the  arches  framing  each  section,  a  pronounced  bomhS  shape 
resulted.  From  1160  to  1180  this  transitional  nave  of  Pon- 
tigny was  building,  and  the  most  famous  of  the  English  exiles, 
who  sought  the  hospitality  of  Pontigny,  must  have  watched 
the  works.  The  choir,  as  first  erected,  had  a  rectangular 
eastern  wall  after  the  usual  manner  of  Ctteaux's  churches. 
Then,  from  1170  to  1200,  the  present  choir  was  erected  with 
Gothic  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels.^  Alix  of  Cham- 
pagne, daughter  of  the  abbey's  generous  patron,  and  mother 
of  the  French  king,  Philippe-Auguste,  was  buried  in  the  new 
choir,  in  1208.  From  1207  to  1213  Pontigny  harbored  a 
second  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stephen  Langton,  of  Magna 
Charta  fame.  During  the  studious  years  he  passed  here  he 
divided  the  Bible  into  chapters  for  the  first  time,  and  even 
the  Greeks  accepted  his  rulings.  Li  later  life  Archbishop 
Langton  often  looked  back  to  this  byway  of  Burgundy; 
''his  garden,  his  solace,  his  abode  of  peace,''  he  called  it. 

His  predecessor  at  Pontigny  was  St.  Thomas  Becket,  one 
of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  XII  centiuy,  whose  story 
is  told  in  many  a  French  window  and  sculptured  group.  If 
ever  an  Englishman  was  all  of  a  piece  it  was  that  son  of  a 
Rouen  merchant  settled  in  London.  During  his  life  as  a 
courtier  Becket  was  so  lavish  in  grandeur  that  when  he  passed 


*  "  The  long  prospect  of  nave  and  choir  ends  with  a  sort  of  graceful  amallnf  in  a 
chevet  of  seven  closely  packed,  narrow  bays.  It  is  like  a  nun's  churefa,  or  like  a 
nun*s  coif." — Walter  Pater,  on  Pontigny,  in  Miscellaneou*  StudieM  (London*  Tbe 
Macmillan  G>mpany,  1895). 
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through  France  as  Henry  II's  ambassador,  the  countryside 
turned  out  to  see  him,  since  few  were  the  king's  retinues  that 
could  equal  his.  ^^^len  Henry  raised  him  to  the  highest  post 
in  the  English  Church  he  instantly  dropped  luxury.  He 
stood  firm  as  a  rock  in  defense  of  ecclesiastical  rights  against 
the  king's  attempt  at  Church  supremacy.  Tennyson's  "Becket " 
says,  **I  served  King  Henry  well  as  Chancellor;  I  am  his 
no  more,  and  I  must  serve  the  Church." 

To  the  end  of  time  such  a  character  will  be  discussed; 
some  for,  some  against,  him;  admired  he  certainly  was  by 
that  sinccrest  and  cleverest  of  men,  John  of  Salisbury,  who 
lived  in  his  intimacy.^  Both  in  England  and  France  the 
populace  felt  that  Becket  was  the  champion  of  their  civic 
rights  by  his  defense  of  church  independence — then  the  only 
supreme  court  against  lay  tyranny.  Undeviatingly  and 
entlmsiastically  they  supported  him  all  through  his  seven 
years'  exile.  One  of  tlie  articles  of  the  Clarendon  Consti- 
tutions which  Henry  Plantagenet  tried  to  impose  on  English 
ecclesiastics  was  that  no  peasant  could  become  a  priest  with- 
out his  lord's  permission.  The  jjoet  voiced  the  indignant 
outcry:  '*Hath  not  God  called  us  all,  bond  or  free,  to  his 
service. 

When  Henry  H,  with  his  usual  Angevin  bad  faith,  duped 
his  new  archbishop  into  a  promise  to  maintain  the  customs 
of  the  kingdom,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  revive  obsolete 
customs,  Becket,  repenting  the  concessions  he  had  made, 
fled,  in  11 G4,  to  Sens,  to  lay  the  case  before  Alexander  HI. 
The  pope  decided  that  certain  of  the  Clarendon  propositions 
were  impossible  for  any  churchman  to  accede  to.  The  abbot 
of  Ponli^niy  offered  hospitality  to  the  persecuted  primate 
and  Becket  stayed  with  him  till  1168,  conforming  to  the 
severe  Cistercian  Rule.  He  quitted  the  Burgundian  monastery 
when  Henry,  in  a  burst  of  vindictive  anger,  threatened  to 


>  J  (\  HoUrtson.  ed  .  Matrrial  for  the  History  cf  TktmoM  Beekfi.  Rolls 
7  vols  ;  vols.  1  to  i  t^nitnin  \\\v  lives  written  by  John  of  Salisbury.  Herbert  of  Bosham, 
v\v.  OtlxT  studies  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  are  Morris  (Londoo,  1S85);  Kate 
Nurgate  {Dictionary  of  Sationai  BioffrapMy) i  L.  Uuillier  (Faril,  1891),  t  vols. 
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shut  up  every  house  of  the  white  monks  in  England  as  well 
as  in  his  continental  possessions  if  they  harbored  the  rebellious 
chiu*chman.  Soon  after  Becket's  arrival  at  Pontigny»  the 
irate  king  sent  thither  the  primate's  relatives  and  friends, 
tiuned  out  to  beggary,  in  order  that  their  plight  might  oppress 
the  archbishop's  spirit. 

The  third  exile  from  Canterbury,  and  the  saint  who  has 
given  his  name  to  Pontigny's  abbatial,  was  a  gentler  spirit. 
St.  Edmund  Rich  knew  France  as  well  as  his  native  r^on 
of  Oxford,  having  studied  in  Paris  University  and  taught 
there  for  years.  It  is  told  how  his  mother,  Mabel,  sent  him 
to  the  foreign  schools  with  a  hair  shirt  and  a  cord  whip  in  his 
gripsack  in  order  that  he  might  learn  to  chastise  and  thus 
curb  himself.  She  was  a  merchant's  wife,  and  alone  reared 
her  family,  to  enable  her  husband  to  follow  the  call  he  felt 
for  the  cloister;  two  of  her  daughters  died  the  saintly  abbesses 
of  Catesby.  At  the  knee  of  that  XIH-century  mother  the 
little  Edmimd,  as  a  child,  recited  every  Sunday  the  entire 
book  of  Psalms.  While  lecturing  at  Oxford  he  initiated  the 
study  of  Aristotle.  In  Paris,  St.  Edmimd  watched  the  cathi^- 
dral  of  Notre  Dame  perfecting  itself,  and  at  Salisbury,  while 
treasurer,  he  assisted  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the 
Gothic  cathedral  in  1220. 

Worsted  in  the  struggle  to  right  crying  abuses  in  English 
church  affairs  where  the  king  kept  bishoprics  vacant  for  his 
financial  profit,  and  the  queen  filled  the  sees  with  her  own 
unpopular  foreign  relatives,  the  archbishop,  accompanied 
by  his  chancellor,  St.  Richard,  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  to 
remonstrate.  He  thought  it  wrong  to  condone  further  by 
his  presence  evils  he  was  powerless  to  correct.  He  paused 
in  Burgundy,  and  there  death  came  to  him  in  124S.  To-day 
his  tomb  stands  over  the  high  altar  of  the  abbey  churdi 
named  St.  Edme,  in  his  memory.  Puritan  Bernard  most 
certainly  would  not  approve  the  gymnastic-limbed  angeb  that 
decorate  the  present  Renaissance  tomb  of  St.  Edmund,  but  one 
fears  that  he  would  give  his  sanction  to  the  whitewash  that  dis- 
figures the  interior  of  the  interesting  Primary  Gothic  church. 
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To  the  canonization  ceremonies  at  Pontigny  in  honor  of 
St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon  came  St.  Louis  (who  had  known 
him  well  in  Paris)  and  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  notables  such 
as  the  archbishop  -  builder  of  Bourges  Cathedral,  and  St. 
Richard,  now  become  bishop  at  Chichester,  in  which  cathe- 
dral his  tomb  was  destroyed,  in  1538,  by  order  of  Henry  Vlll. 
Few  spots  in  France  are  more  entirely  apart  from  the  come- 
and-go  of  modern  life  than  is  forgotten  Pontigny,  parfumSe  de 
souvenirs. 

TIIE  ABBATUL  OF  V£ZELAY» 

II  y  a  (les  lieux  c|ui  tiivnt  V&me  de  sa  l^thargie.  des  lieux  enveloppds, 
balKHcs  do  mystdri\  61us  de  toutc  ^lcniii6  pour  Oire  Ic  si^ge  de  r^moUoo 
religicu.se  .  .  .  I'h^roiqiie  V^dzelay,  Ic  monl  Saint-Michel,  qui  furgil  comme 
UD  miracle  di^  sables  mouvanU  .  .  .  lieux  qui  nous  commandaient  de 
faire  taire  nas  )K*iL^*e9  et  d*<kx>utcr  plus  profond  que  noire  cceur.  Silence! 
les  (lieux  sunt  i(*i !  U  y  a  des  lieux  oik  souffle  r£sprit. — Maubicb  BABBJa, 
La  coUine  iruryirie.* 

The  supreme  excursion  from  Avallon  is  that  to  V^zelay,  ten 
miles  away.  One  can  drive  to  it  or  walk  to  it,  since  no  railway 
touches  the  valley  which  once  was  the  beaten  thoroughfare  for 
Christendom  marching  to  crusades.  A  good  way  to  approach 
it  in  the  proper  spirit  of  pilgrimage  is  to  walk  from  the  station 
at  Sermizelle  with  the  church  of  St.  Magdalene  as  the  lodestar 
to  guide  one's  steps.  Vezelay  has  the  aspect  of  a  hill  city  of 
Umbria.  The  abbey  church,  Gothic  in  its  choir,  Romanesque 
in  its  nave,  transition  in  its  forechurch,  and  practically  all  of 
it  of  the  XII  c^entury,  crowns  the  hill  like  a  cathedral. 

>  CongrtA  ArchMogique^  1907,  p.  27;  Charles  Porve,  Vahbape  de  VHtUtff  (CoOcctioo. 
IVtitcs  Mdno^n^pliie^),  (Paris,  11.  Laurens);  II.  Ilavard,  kd..  La  Franet  artis^ue  et 
monumeutalt,  vol.  4,  Vcxelay;  De  George,  **  L^glisc  abbattale  de  Vtelay.'*  in  VArtki' 
Uctun,  \\H)5;  L.  K.  Lef^vre,  **  Le  porUil  de  rabba>'e  de  \>selay/*  in  Rewu4  de  Fori 
chrttirn,  VMHi.  p.  tSS;  also,  1904,  vol.  54,  p.  448,  G.  Saoooer;  Crocnier,  **  looDographie 
de  I'ubUyr  (Ic  Vczelay,**  in  Conffr^s  ArckMogique,  1847,  p.  <19;  V.  Flandin.  **  Vtelay.*' 
in  Annuairr  statiMique  du  d^partrmmt  de  ri'ofinr,  1841-45;  A.  Cb^rest,  Stmdee  hutO' 
riqufM  sur  Veztlay  (.\uxerre,  1H68);  Gaily,  VHelay  wumaetique  (Toonerre,  1888); 
Camille  Kniart,  Ac  musfe  de  trulpiure  eomparft  du  TroetuUro  (Paris.  II.  Laurens, 
1913;;  A.  T}iicrry.  Ltttret  $ur  Vhistoire  de  France,  ehaps.  «--<4;  Joseph  Bfdier,  Lee 
Ugcndfs  fpiqurs,  vol.  1.  "  La  legende  de  Girmrd  de  Roussillun*'  (P^ris,  H.  Champion, 
190H).  4  voU. 

'  Muurice  Barr^  La  coiUne  iiupirie  (Paris,  fimile-PiAiil,  frim,  1913). 
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^^Le  grand  nom  de  VSzelay  sonne  avx  oreiUes  avec  une  samage 
poisie.  La  majestS  du  site  est  digne  de  la  splendeur  du  numur 
mentr  ^  Always  afterward  will  you  remember  this  abode  ol 
reverie  with  that  uplift  of  the  heart  which  high  art  and  high 
thoughts  arouse.  Like  loved  sites  in  Umbria»  this,  too,  is 
^^one  of  the  earth's  oases  of  spiritual  rest  and  refreshment." 

The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  IX  century  by  Girard  de 
Roussillon  ^  of  chanson  de  geste  fame,  but  its  position  as  a 
leading  pilgrim  shrine  was  not  established  till  Abbot  Geoffrey 
was  installed  in  1037.  Only  then  did  the  relics  of  the  Mag- 
dalene appear  here,  given,  it  was  claimed,  by  Charles  Martel 
as  reward  for  Burgundian  aid  during  Sacracen  inroads  in  the 
Midi.  Monseigneur  Duchesne  thinks  that  from  V6zelay 
started  the  legends  so  loved  in  Provence,  that  the  privileged 
family  of  Bethany,  with  others  who  had  known  the  Lord, 
fled  from  persecution  in  Syria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
about  A.D.  40.  Up  to  the  XI  century  the  Christian  world 
had  accepted  Ephesus  as  the  burial  place  of  the  Magdalene, 
and  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  was  claimed  by  Cyprus.  In  800  the 
Emperor  Leo  VI  had  removed  both  bodies  to  Constantinople^ 
where  he  built  a  church  for  them.  Not  a  trace  of  the  tradition 
concerning  the  Bethany  sisters  and  brother  is  to  be  found 
in  France  before  Vezelay  monastery  claimed  the  possession  of 
the  relics  of  the  Magdalene  and  dedicated  its  church  to  her. 

The  founder  of  V6zelay  freed  its  abbot  of  the  control  of 
local  bishop  or  baron  by  establishing  him  as  feudal  proprietor 
of  the  town.    The  result  was  that  the  history  of  the  abbegr 

^  Louis  Gonse»  UAri  Gothique  (Paris,  Qiumtin,  1891). 

*  St.  P^re-sous-V^elay,  below  the  hiU,  occupies  the  site  where  Girard  de  RounOloii'fl 
foundation  was  first  established.  The  present  church  is  a  typical  Burgundian  Gothic 
edifice,  partly  of  the  XII  and  partly  of  the  XIII  century.  Carved  corbeb  catdi  the 
fall  of  certain  diagonals,  and  in  place  of  a  triforium  is  an  interior  passageway  that 
passes  through  the  shafts.  In  the  o]>ening  years  of  the  XIV  oentuiy  was  added  the 
narthex,  a  noble  porch  of  two  bays  whose  capitals  have  foliage  in  little  bnnches  set 
in  two  rows.  The  fagade  is  decorated  by  big  statues  like  that  of  the  Madeleine  church* 
a  mile  away,  and  at  the  comers  of  the  tower,  a  landmark  for  the  valley*  are  sculptured 
angels  blowing  trumpets.  The  choir  of  St.  P^re-sous- Vezelay  was  wrecked  during 
the  English  wars,  and  was  in  large  part  rebuilt  as  late-Gothic.  Congiis  ArMoiogique^ 
1007,  p.  16;  Abb4  Pissier,  **  Notice  historique  sur  Saint-P6re-sous-V6sday/'  in  BiUL 
de  la  Soc.  dea  Sciences  de  VYonne,  1902,  vol.  56,  pp.  33,  275. 
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was  a  stormy  one.  The  neighboring  proprietors,  resenting 
the  abbot's  independence,  excited  against  him  the  towns- 
people who  had  grown  rich  from  the  fairs  held  during  the 
pilgrimages.  The  burghers  chafed  at  their  serfdom  to 
the  monastery,  and  in  1106,  during  riots,  they  murdered 
Abbot  Artaud.  He  probably  was  the  builder  of  the  Roman- 
esque choir  to  which  was  originally  attached  the  actual  nave, 
since  there  is  record  of  a  dedication  ceremony  at  Vfeelay  in 
1104.  As  the  archives  were  burned  by  the  Calvinists  in 
1560,  no  precise  dates  exist  for  the  church,  but  M.  Lef^vre- 
Pontalis  thinks  that  the  crypt  imder  the  choir  is  of  Abbot 
Artaud 's  time. 

A  fire  in  which  hundreds  perished  occurred  in  1120.  The 
present  nave  could  not  have  been  in  use  before  then.  When 
it  was  completed  the  builders  proceeded  to  erect  a  forechurch 
of  three  bays,  and  between  it  and  the  nave  was  opened  the 
famous  portico  which  has  been  called  worthy  of  Paradise. 
Innocent  II,  in  1132,  blessed  the  new  parts  of  the  abbatial. 
He  had  lately  consecrated  the  cathedral  of  Piacenza,  and  at 
Pavia  in  that  same  year  was  blessed  San  Pietro-in-Ciel-d*Ore. 
North  and  south  of  the  Alps  the  same  energies  were  astir, 
but  no  sculpture  of  that  period  in  Italy  equals  that  of  Vfeelay. 
The  date  of  the  imaged  portal  of  Ferrara  Cathedral  is  1135, 
and  that  of  St.  Zeno  at  Verona,  1183. 

The  nave  at  Vezelay  had  no  triforium,  nor  was  there  a 
tribune  over  tlie  aisles.  However,  in  the  narthex  they  built 
upper  galleries,  under  whose  lean-to  roof  was  concealed  a 
quarter-circle  wall  ttiat  did  the  work  of  a  continuous  flying 
buttress.  The  i)rincipal  span  was  still  fiulher  counterbutted 
by  the  side  aisles  themselves.  Over  the  easternmost  bay  of 
the  narlliex  appeared  a  vault  section  with  Gothic  ribs,  but 
the  diagonals  were  more  decorative  than  functional;  the 
vault  web  of  rubble  in  a  bed  of  mortar  was  molded  on  a 
temporary  frame  like  a  groin  vault.  Pointed  arches  were 
employed  in  the  main  arcade  of  the  forechurch. 

Vezelay's  capitals  rivet  attention,  so  dramatic  are  the 
Bible  stories  related — the  suicide  of  Judas,  David  and  Goliath» 
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Pension  Lacordaire  was  the  Dominican  convent  opened  in 
1849  by  that  brilliant  son  of  Burgundy,  with  funds  donated 
by  his  admirers  of  Dijon. 

To  the  northeast  of  Avallon,  at  Fontenay,  near  Montbard» 
is  the  oldest  extant  Romanesque  church  of  the  Cistercian 
Order,  built  from  1139  to  1147,  on  land  given  by  the  lord  of 
Montbard,  the  maternal  uncle  of  St.  Bernard;  on  his  mother's 
side  St.  Bernard  was  of  the  blood  of  Burgundy's  first  line  of 
Capetian  dukes.  The  great  abbot  of  Clairvaux  himself 
conducted  hither  the  twelve  monks  who  were  to  found  the 
new  house  and  reclaim  the  marshy  region;  and  for  his  brethren 
of  Fontenay  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  Pride  and  Humility. 

The  first  small  sanctuary  at  Fontenay  was  soon  replaced 
by  the  actual  one,  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  church  at 
Clairvaux,  which  no  longer  stands.  Both  followed  the  Cis- 
tercian plan;  no  tower;  no  triforium  nor  clearstory;  uncut 
capitals;  the  east  end  rectangular;  square  chapels  opening 
on  the  eastern  wall  of  the  transept.  Fimds  for  the  new  con- 
structions at  Fontenay  were  provided  by  a  wealthy  English 
prelate  who  had  retired  here,  Evrard  de  Montgomery,  of  the 
Arundel  family,  who,  while  bishop  of  Norwich,  completed 
the  long  Norman  nave  of  that  cathedral.  In  1147  the  church 
was  consecrated  by  Pope  Eugene  HI,  St.  Bernard  bdng 
present.  As  it  was  frequent  in  Cistercian  monasteries  to 
make  a  specialty  of  some  branch  of  manual  work,  Font^iay 
conducted  a  forge,  and  the  massive  XH-centiuy  building 
which  housed  it  still  stands.  The  forge,  the  abbey  church, 
and  the  refectory  to-day  comprise  part  of  a  paper  factory 
whose  proprietor  has  taken  a  patriotic  pride  in  restoring 
these  precious  moniunents  of  ancient  Burgundy. 

THE  PRIMARY  GOTHIC  ABBATIAL  AT  PONTIGNY* 

Whatever  draws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us 

*  Congrh  ArchSohgique,  1907,  p.  199;  Abb4  Henry,  Hutoire  de  Vakhaye  de 

(Avallon,  18S9);  Chaillon  des  Barres,  Vahbaye  de  Pontigny  (Paris,  1844); 

litUraire  de  la  France,  vol.  11,  p.  213,  **  St.  fitienne,  troisi^e  abb4  de 

(Paris,  1769). 
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in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  mnd  from  my  friends  be  the 
frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any 
ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  .  .  .  That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  does  not  gain  force  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of 
lona. — Dr.  Samusl  Jobmbok. 


The  oldest  Gothic  church  in  Burgundy  is  the  Cistercian 
abbatial  at  Pontigny.  ''Cradle  of  bishops  and  asylum  of 
great  men/'  Pontigny  is  patfunUe  de  mnwenxrs^  to  use  a  charm- 
ing stilted  French  phrase.  It  was  the  first  daughter  of  Ctteaux, 
founded  in  1114.  When  a  pious  canon  of  Auxerre  proposed 
to  endow  a  house  of  the  new  Order,  the  abbot  of  Ctteaux, 
St.  Stephen  Harding,  came  to  overlook  the  site  on  the  con- 
fines of  Champagne,  and  then  sent  twdve  monks  to  found 
the  house,  under  the  leadership  of  Hugues  de  Mftoon»  kins- 
man and  childhood  friend  of  St.  Bernard. 

The  Cistercians  had  not  the  Benedictines*  weakness  for 
a  noble  site,  but  if  they  planted  their  monasteries  in  a  marsh 
— ^as  at  Fontenay  and  Pontigny — their  agricultural  industry 
soon  made  the  desert  bloom.  The  earlier  Cistercian  chiurches 
obeyed  St.  Bernard's  ascetic  admonitions  for  architecture,  a 
Puritanism  that  became  monotonous  in  the  Italian  churches 
of  the  Order.  In  France  the  Cistercians  ceased  to  adhere 
to  church  simplicity,  raising  sanctuaries  such  as  Ourscamp, 
Longpont,  and  St.  Julien-le*Pauvre  at  Paris* 

No  towers  adorned  Pontigny,  and  stained  glass  was  eschewed, 
but  the  leaded  design  of  the  grisaille  windows  is  so  lovdy 
that,  as  M.  Andr6  Michd  has  said,  ''one  oouM  not  be  poor 
with  more  nobility."  The  architect  of  Pontigny  made  skillful 
use  of  certain  essential  constructive  features  to  obtain  his 
decorative  effects.  Thus,  though  monastic  sobriety  was 
followed  by  omitting  the  triforium,  the  bare  wall  between 
pier  arches  and  clearstory  was  relieved  (at  the  sanctuary 
curve)  by  carrying  down  the  moldings  from  the  upper 
windows;  and  in  the  procession  path  a  fifth  rib  was  in- 
troduced into  each  vault  section,  which  rib  fdl  on  a  corbd 
set  above  the  entrance  to  each  of  the  radiating  cii^pela — 
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a  constructive  subtlety  by  which  was  produced  a  graceful 
wall  arcade. 

The  present  abbatial  was  begun  a  generation  after  the 
foundation  of  Pontigny,  with  funds  contributed  by  Thibaut 
the  Great,  Count  of  Champagne.  The  transept,  which  is 
Romanesque,  rose  from  1150  to  1160.  While  the  walls  of 
the  nave  were  mounting,  the  master-of -works  b^an  to  pre- 
pare for  a  Gothic  vault  over  the  principal  span.  The  lower 
windows  were  round-headed;  the  upper  ones  used  the  pointed 
arch.  As  the  keystone  of  the  diagonals  was  raised  far  above 
the  arches  framing  each  section,  a  pronounced  bombS  shape 
resulted.  From  1160  to  1180  this  transitional  nave  of  Pon- 
tigny was  building,  and  the  most  famous  of  the  English  exOes, 
who  sought  the  hospitality  of  Pontigny,  must  have  watched 
the  works.  The  choir,  as  first  erected,  had  a  rectangular 
eastern  wall  after  the  usual  manner  of  Ctteaux's  churches. 
Then,  from  1170  to  1200,  the  present  choir  was  erected  with 
Gothic  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels.^  Alix  of  Cham- 
pagne, daughter  of  the  abbey's  generous  patron,  and  mother 
of  the  French  king,  Philippe-Auguste,  was  buried  in  the  new 
choir,  in  1208.  From  1207  to  1213  Pontigny  harbored  a 
second  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stephen  Langton,  of  Magna 
Charta  fame.  During  the  studious  years  he  passed  here  he 
divided  the  Bible  into  chapters  for  the  first  time,  and  even 
the  Greeks  accepted  his  rulings.  Li  later  life  Archbishop 
Langton  often  looked  back  to  this  byway  of  Burgundy; 
"his  garden,  his  solace,  his  abode  of  peace,"  he  called  it. 

His  predecessor  at  Pontigny  was  St.  Thomas  Becket,  one 
of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  XH  centiuy,  whose  story 
is  told  in  many  a  French  window  and  sculptured  group.  If 
ever  an  Englishman  was  all  of  a  piece  it  was  that  son  of  a 
Rouen  merchant  settled  in  London.  During  his  life  as  a 
courtier  Becket  was  so  lavish  in  grandeur  that  when  he  passed 


'  "  The  long  prospect  of  nave  and  choir  ends  with  a  sort  of  graceful  wnallnwi  in  a 
chcvet  of  seven  closely  packed,  narrow  bays.  It  is  like  a  nun's  church*  or  like  a 
nun*s  coif.** — Walter  Pateb.  on  Pontigny,  in  MisccUaneou*  Studies  (London*  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1895). 
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through  France  as  Henry  IFs  ambassador,  the  countryside 
turned  out  to  see  him,  since  few  were  the  king's  retinues  that 
could  equal  his.  ^^llen  Henry  raised  him  to  the  highest  post 
in  the  English  Church  he  instantly  dropped  luxury.  He 
stood  firm  as  a  rock  in  defense  of  ecclesiastical  rights  against 
the  king's  attempt  at  Church  supremacy.  Tennyson's  "Becket " 
says,  '*I  served  King  Henry  well  as  Chancellor;  I  am  his 
no  more,  and  I  must  serve  the  Church." 

To  the  end  of  time  such  a  character  will  be  discussed; 
some  for,  some  against,  him;  admired  he  certainly  was  by 
that  sincerest  and  cleverest  of  men,  John  of  Salisbury,  who 
lived  in  his  intimacy.^  Both  in  England  and  France  the 
populace  felt  that  Becket  was  the  champion  of  their  civic 
rights  by  his  defense  of  church  independence — then  the  only 
supreme  court  against  lay  tyranny.  Undeviatingly  and 
entlmsiastically  they  supported  him  all  through  his  seven 
years'  exile.  One  of  the  articles  of  the  Clarendon  Consti- 
tutions which  Henry  Plantagenet  tried  to  impose  on  English 
ecclesiastics  was  that  no  peasant  could  become  a  priest  with- 
out his  lord's  permission.  The  jjoet  voiced  the  indignant 
outcry:  "Hath  not  God  called  us  all,  bond  or  free,  to  his 
servicer 

When  Henry  H,  with  his  usual  Angevin  bad  faith,  duped 
his  new  archbishop  into  a  promise  to  maintain  the  customs 
of  the  kingdom,  and  thereupK)n  proceeded  to  revive  obsolete 
customs,  Becket,  repenting  the  concessions  he  had  made, 
fled,  in  1164,  to  Sens,  to  lay  the  case  before  Alexander  HI. 
The  pope  decided  that  certain  of  the  Clarendon  propositions 
were  impossible  for  any  churchman  to  accede  to.  The  abbot 
of  Ponti^ny  offered  hospitality  to  the  persecuted  primate 
and  Becket  stayed  with  him  till  1168,  conforming  to  the 
severe  Cistercian  Rule.  He  quitted  the  Burgundian  monastery 
when  Henry,  in  a  burst  of  vindictive  anger,  threatened  to 

>  J  ('  Holxrtson.  e<l.  Matrrial  for  the  History  of  Tkowuu  Bfcl^.  Rolb  wrica, 
7  voIh  :  vols  1  to  4  contain  th<*  lives  written  by  John  of  Salisbury.  Herbert  of  Bosham. 
r\c.  Other  stuili<*s  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  are  Morris  (London,  1S85);  Kate 
Nurgate  {Dictionary  of  Sationai  Biograpky):  L.  Uuillier  (Farii,  1891),  t  vols. 
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is  an  overwhelming  acquiescence  of  the  conscience  as  entire 
as  was  the  belief  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  XII  century 
who,  when  they  heard  the  preacher's  word,  responded  with 
the  cry:  "The  Cross!  The  Cross!"  In  the  solitary  abbatial 
of  to-day,  half  forgotten  on  a  bypath  of  the  world,  breathes 
the  living  quietude,  the  active  repose,  the  voluntary  discipline 
of  its  old  Benedictine  builders.  "Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  to  be  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  that  appear 
not.    Without  faith,  it  is  impossible  to  please  God." 

Like  the  Tag,  in  India,  there  is  here  a  supersensual  art 
beauty  that  renews  the  jaded  spirit.  Both  have  been  embalmed 
for  eternity  in  a  vivifying  peace.  "Without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  God,'*  thought  the  faulty,  vehement,  crusading 
generations  who  prayed  in  Vezelay's  church,  and  holiness, 
then,  meant  primarily  the  humble  repentance  of  sins.  Who- 
ever it  was  built  the  tomb  of  the  Indian  princess  at  Agra,  who- 
ever it  was  built  the  church  in  Burgundy  called  after  Mary 
of  Magdala,  he  worked  in  something  more  than  stones  and 
mortar.  At  Agra  you  end  by  thinking  that  the  secret  of 
the  enthralling  magic  lies  in  the  marvel  of  atmosphere,  the 
deep  soft  shadows  which  break  the  dazzling  sun  expanses. 
At  Vezelay,  in  the  groping  effort  to  put  its  spell  into  words, 
you  end  by  saying  that  the  beauty  lies  in  the  space  which 
the  inclosing  walls  have  so  holily  shut  in.  But  what  analysis 
or  what  detailed  description  can  convey  how  the  spirit  is 
impressed  by  this  shrine,  named  for  the  Sinner  who  poured 
out  the  precious  ointment  with  a  Faith  and  Love  so  complete 
that  it  washed  her  clean ! 

In  such  a  church  come  flashes  of  insight,  momentary  liftings 
of  the  veil,  periods  of  mental  fecundity  that  make  clear  why 
the  true  mystic  passes  without  loss  from  his  isolated  revCTie 
of  Divine  Love  to  an  intensely  practical  activity,  and  when 
you  begin  to  understand  that  you  are  on  the  way  to  a  compre- 
hensive sympathy  with  that  pillar  of  French  Christianity, 
that  apostle  sent  of  God  as  surely  as  was  Paul  to  the  Gentiles — 
Bernard  the  Burgundian,  who  prayed  and  preached  in  this 
abbey  church. 
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THE  (iOTinC  COLLEGIATE  AT  SEMUR-EX-AIJXOIS » 

Ix's  Franvais,  fils  ain6(  dc  rontiquit^,  Romain  par  le  g^nio,  sont  Grec 
pur  1(*  ruructdri*.  Inquiets  et  vulagcs  dans  le  bonheur;  conjitant  et  in- 
vincihlcs  <laiLs  Taveniit^*;  forrndsi  |)our  les  arts;  civili>d8  jusqu'  fi  Texc^s 
flurunt  \v  (uliiR*  de  Tfitat;  gnMsiers  et  sauvages  dans  Ics  troubles  poIitiqut*M; 
f  lot  tan  is  coinnic  des  vaisseaux  sans  lest  au  gr^  des  passions;  cnthusiasti^s 
du  hien  el  du  mal;  aimanU  pusillanimes  de  la  vie  pendant  la  paix;  prodigucst 
de  liMir  jours  dans  l(*s  Imtailles;  eharmants  dans  leur  pays;  insupportable 
cIk7,  lY'truiiger;  teLs  furent  les  Athi^niens  d*autrefois,  tcb  sont  les  Fran^ais 
(raujourd'hui. — Ciiateaubkiaxd. 

If  the  traveler  has  ehosen  little  Avallon  as  the  center  from 
which  to  explore  Burgundian  churches,  Semur-en-Auxois, 
lying  a  few  miles  to  its  east,  will  soon  be  visited.  Picturesque 
and  well  kept,  it  is  perched  on  a  crest  round  which  loops  tlie 
river,  a  site  such  as  a  feudal  baron  chose,  when  possible,  for 
his  lair.  The  donjon  towers  at  Semur  belonged  to  a  fortress 
built  by  Duke  Philippe  le  Ilardi. 

I'he  collegiate  church  of  Notre  Dame,  included  witli  the  best 
Gothic  work  in  Burgund^v,  derived  indirectly  from  the  choir  of 
Auxerre  Cathe<lral,  through  tlie  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Dijon. 
Al>out  \ii5  the  builders  In^gan  to  replace  the  Xl-centuy- 
Xotre  Dame  at  Si»mur  by  the  present  edifice,  which  repro- 
(IucihI  the  columnal  piers  with  salient  crockets  tliat  distin- 
guish the  most  lK»autiful  of  Dijon's  churches.  By  1250  they 
had  tcrminate<l  the  choir,  transept,  and  the  bay  of  the  nave 
touching  the  transept.  The  nave  and  transept  are  too  narrow 
for  tlicir  height,  iK'cause  they  followed  tlie  same  ground  plan 
as  the  ant(K*i»dent  Romanesque  church.  Burgundy  seemed 
to  enjoy  a  problem  in  construction.  Here,  the  arches  of  tlie 
vault  l)ciiig  excessively  [>ointed,  the  flying  buttresses  were 
made  witli  a  radius  greater  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Early  in  the  XIV  c^entury,  three  new  bays  were  added  to 

>  (  ontjrt'jt  Arrhtitl()giqur,  HK>7.  p.  f»4,  Pierre  de  Tnichia;  AbW  Bouserand.  Xt^moirt 
Kur  Viiflitt  \ifirf  Dame  de  Semur,  lHtt4;  ibid.,  llisioire  ghUmU  de  SrmMr-en'AujnHs: 
I><'<iruil,  .\tttict'  jtur  Semur-rn-Aiunns  (Semur<*n-Auxou,  1880);  Taylor  et  Nodier, 
Voyagt  j'ittitrt  y(fue  ft  romatttique  dang  Fanrimne  France,  Bourgogne  (Paris.  Didol« 
1S():{),  fdlio;  Max  Qimntin.  lltjM-rloire  arrhM.  du  d^partemeni  de  rVonne  (Pkria,  1008); 
Kupnc  I  >(•{«•  vn'- Ton  tnliH.  **  l^i^  caracterefl  distinetifs  des  ^colet  gothique  de  la  Cham- 
pu^ic  ct  dc  la  Ik>urgogne,**  in  Congrc*  ArrkMogique,  1907,  p.  M<0. 
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the  nave,  as  is  shown  by  their  main  arches,  which  are  more 
pointed  than  those  of  the  earlier  bays.  Then  about  1370, 
probably  after  a  fire,  the  nave*s  stone  roof  was  rebuilt  and 
its  triforium  suppressed.  The  religious  wars  of  the  XVI 
century  played  havoc  here  in  Notre  Dame.  During  the 
Revolution,  for  two  entire  weeks,  cartload  after  cartload  of 
art  treasures  was  carried  away  from  the  coU^iate.  Happily, 
the  transept's  northern  portal  escaped  destruction,  for  it  is 
a  small  masterpiece  of  Burgundian  sculpture.  Its  tympanum 
relates  the  adventures  in  India  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
whose  builder's  rule  was  said  to  be  of  gold,  in  emblem  of  his 
spiritual  masoncraft.  St.  Jerome  would  not  sanction  the 
Indian  legends  of  the  architect  apostle,  but  the  story  of 
King  Goldoforus  and  St.  Thomas  lingered  in  popular  favor. 

In  one  of  the  chapels  of  Semur's  collegiate  church  is  a 
XlV-century  window  dedicated  to  no  saint,  telling  no  Scrip- 
tural story,  but  merely  setting  forth,  in  large,  clear  panels, 
the  working  day  of  various  artisans — dyer,  vintager,  butcher, 
tailor.  The  theologians  who  directed  the  iconography  of 
mediaeval  churches  permitted  the  old  guildsmen  to  translate 
into  sign  language  their  sensible  idea  that  honest  work  was 
prayer. 

The  keystone  over  the  sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame,  where 
eight  ribs  meet,  is  the  most  beautiful  ever  carved — ^a  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  Throughout  the  church  the  sculpture 
is  exceptional.  In  the  choir  and  transept,  carved  heads  lean 
out  from  the  triforium's  spandrels,  heads  of  monarch,  bishop, 
monk,  nun,  and  chatelaine,  with  here  and  there  a  grinning 
mask  or  grotesque.  The  restorer  has  followed  a  wrong  path 
when  he  makes  the  exaggerated  images  in  XlU-centuiy 
sculpture  exceed  the  ideal  or  realistic  ones.  Semur's  tri- 
forium is  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Gothic  art.  On  some 
of  the  capitals  of  the  collegiate  are  vintage  scenes,  as  was 
natural  in  this  land  of  famous  wines.  There  are  noted  modem 
vineyards,  such  as  Chambertin  and  Vougeot,  which  were 
cultivated  by  the  monks  of  Cluny  and  Ctteaux  for  many  a 
long  century. 
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THE  CATHEDRAJL  OF  AUX£RR£> 

J*eiTe  k  pas  mueU  dans  ce  profond  asile. 

Solitude  dc  pierre,  immuable,  immobile. 

Image  du  s^jour  par  Dieu  m6me  habits. 

Oil  tout  est  profondeur,  myst^re,  ^temit4  .  .  . 

I^  voix  du  clocher  en  son  doux  s'^vaporc; 

£t,  le  front  appuy^,  contre  un  pilier  sonore, 

Jo  le  sens,  tout  ^mu  du  rctentissement, 

V'ihrer  comme  une  clef  d*un  celeste  instrument  .  .  . 

Ix's  rayons  du  soir  que  TOccident  rappelle, 

I^tcignent  au  vitraux  leur  demidre  ^tinceile, 

Au  fond  du  sanctuaire  un  feu  flottant  qui  luit, 

Scintille  comme  un  oeil  ouvert  sur  cette  nuit; 

Alors,  fxirtant  mes  yeux  des  pav^  k  la  voAte 

Je  s<*nM  (|uc  dans  ce  \4de  une  oreille  m*^coute, 

Qifun  invisible  ami  dans  la  nef  r^pandu, 

M*attire  k  lui,  mc  parle  un  langage  entendu. 

Si*  communique  k  moi  dans  un  silence  intimc 

Et  dans  son  vaste  sein  m*enveloppe  et  m*abtme. 

— Lamartine  (1790-1869;   bom  in  Burgundy). 

At  Auxerre,  on  the  Yonne,  two  Gothic  edifices  stand  im- 
posingly al>ove  the  city,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen  and  the 
al)l)atial  church  named  after  that  bishop  of  Auxerre,  St. 
Germain,  who  foretold  the  sanctity  of  la  pucellette  Genevieve 
in  the  vilhige  of  Xanterre  by  Paris,  and  whose  own  sanctity 
was  so  assured  that  more  churches  have  been  called  for  him 
than   for  any  oUier  saint  of  France  save  the  supreme  St. 


•  CotigrtA  Arrhtr)log{qur,  1850,  p.  M;  and  1907,  p.  167.  Charln  Por^;  p.  699, 
(aiiiilK*  Kniurt,  on  the  sculptured  dooix  of  Auxerre  Cathedral:  CamiUe  Kniart,  La 
ctitht'drair  (VAuxrrrr  (( olltx*tion,  Petitcs  Monographics),  (Paris,  H.  Laurrns);  A. 
('hrn\sl.  La  aithedralc  d" Auxerre.  Conferences  (T Auxerre  (Auxerre,  1H68);  fimile 
Ijimhin.  **  Iji  calhcdrale  d'Auxenv/'  in  Rerue  de  Part  ckrHim^  1897,  vol.  47,  p.  88S; 
(liarlrs  rortV,  "  !>*  ch<rur  de  la  catbfdralc  d'Auxerrr,**  in  Bulletin  Monuwunial, 
VMM,  vol.  70.  p.  <ol;  I>ouite  Pillion,  **  Sculpture  de  la  cath^drale  dWuxerre/*  in 
lit-rur  tit-  Vart  chr^tirn,  1905,  p.  478;  Viollet-le-Duc,  DieiUmnairt  de  rarckiieeiure, 
vol.  1.  p.  l:U.  on  conjtl ruction;  vol.  9,  p.  447,  on  vitrail;  Victor  PWit,  **  Description 
<!«•>  \  ilh'M  «'t  c*»iii{>a^cji  <lu  departemcnt  dc  TYonnc"  (Auxerre,  187C).  In  the  Annuaire 
(it  rVonur,  rarlirr  studies  on  .\uxcrre  are,  1841,  p.  38,  F.  de  Lastejrrie;  1843,  p.  1<8, 
V.  Pitit ;  \s\{\,  p.  «)7.  and  1847.  p.  141.  (^halle;  1872,  p.  161,  and  1873.  p.  3,  Daudin; 
.Viidn*  I*liili|>|H\  **  I/an*hit(H*ture  religicuae  au  XI*  et  au  XII*  si^le  dans  Fancien 
«li(Kv>o  «i*Au\cfTf.*'  in  liulletin  Monumental,  1904,  vol.  (18,  pastim.  Other  notices 
on  .VuxtTp'  in  the  BuUctin  Monumental  are,  1847.  \'ol.  13,  p.  153.  and  1849,  vol.  15. 
P  1  U.  Vi(  tor  IVNtit;  lK7i.  vol.  38.  pp.  494,  744.  Victor  P^it;  Abb^  Lebeuf.  HUknr^ 
iV Auxerre:  K.  Muulton,  La  guerre  au  XVI*  nieU  (Paris,  H.  LAUre&s). 
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Martin  himself.  Paris  put  her  .church  of  St.  Germain  TAuxer- 
rois  under  his  protection.  He  had  been  the  ruler  of  this  rc^on 
of  middle  France  under  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and  was  a 
soldier  and  devoted  to  sports;  yet  the  old  bishop  of  Auxenre, 
St.  Am&tre,  chose  him  as  his  successor,  divining  in  him  a  man 
destined  to  do  great  things  for  God. 

The  splendid  abbey  church  at  Auxerre  stands  on  the  site 
of  tlie  oratory  which  rose  over  the  grave  of  St.  Germain. 
Queen  Clotilde  on  her  way  to  wed  Clovis,  pausing  here  in 
490,  renewed  the  shrine  by  a  church,  which  became  the 
nucleus  for  an  abbey  favored  by  all  three  dynasties  of  France — 
Merovingian,  Carolingian,  and  Capetian.^  The  monastery 
was  a  noted  school  whither  came  St.  Patrick,  and  many 
generations  later  St.  Thomas  Becket  studied  here  after  he 
had  finished  his  law  courses  at  Bologna. 

In  memory  of  Auxerre's  reputation  as  a  teacher,  the  ca- 
tliedral  has  twice  represented  the  Liberal  Arts,  in  glass  and 
in  sculpture.  The  choir  of  St.  £tienne  Cathedral  was  b^pm 
about  1215  by  a  well-known  schoolman.  Bishop  Guillaume 
de  Seignelay,  who  undertook  it  at  his  own  expense,  stimulated 
thereto  by  some  of  the  parish  churches  which  had  lately  been 
rebuilt  in  the  new  way.  The  crypt  (c.  1180),  retained  under 
the  choir  of  the  new  cathedral,  had  been  begun  by  the  bishop, 
St.  Hugues  de  Chalons,  a  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and  probably 


*  St.  Germain's  abbatial  is  less  pure  Gothic  than  the  cathedral's  choir.  Beneath 
its  sanctuary  are  two  superimposed  crypts,  the  lower  one  of  the  IX  century,  and  that 
above  it  belonging  to  the  Xlll-ccntury  reconstruction  of  the  abb^  churdi.  Confla- 
grations wiped  out  several  early  churches  of  the  monastery.  In  the  XII  centmy 
rose  the  Romanesque  tower — one  of  the  best  in  France;  until  1820  it  was  attacbed 
to  the  nave.  A  total  reconstruction  of  the  abbatial  was  necessary  in  1877.  but  after 
the  upper  crypt  and  the  choir  were  undertaken  there  came  a  pause.  The  abbot  bcre 
(1309-39),  who  erected  the  crenelated  indosure  walls  of  the  monasteiy, 
the  church  as  lUiyonnant  Gothic.  Urban  V,  the  greatest  of  the  Avignon 
of  art  and  letters,  had  been  abbot  of  St.  Germain  (1352),  and  his  arms  were  cut  on 
a  keystone  of  the  new  nave,  to  which  he  contributed,  as  did  his  successor, 
XI.  Soon  after  the  church  was  completed  it  was  pillaged  during  the  religious 
Nupoloon  turned  the  establishment  into  a  hospital,  which  it  still  is.  Congrig 
logique,  1907,  p.  182,  C.  Poree;  p.  027,  Jules  Tillet;  Abb6  V.  B.  Henry,  Hiaknre  ii 
Fabbaye  de  St.  Germain  dWuxerre  (Auxerre.  Gallot,  1853);  Victor  Petit*  **  Les  ctyptci 
de  St.  Germain  d'Auxerre,**  in  BuUdin  Monumental,  1872,  vol.  38,  p.  4M;  VioUet- 
le-Duc,  Dictionnairc  de  V Architecture,  vol.  3,  p.  377. 
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finishe<l  by  his  successor,  Hugues  de  M&con  (1137-51),  the 
first  abbot  of  Pontigny,  and  St.  Bernard's  kinsman  and 
childhood  intimate.  Of  the  cathedral  of  their  day  only  the 
present  crypt  remains. 

When  Bishop  Guillaume  de  Seignelay  was  transferred  to 
the  sec  of  Paris,  in  1220,  he  worked  on  the  west  facade  of 
Notre  Dame  of  the  capital,  and  his  successor  at  Auxerre, 
Henri  de  Villeneuve,  completed  the  choir  of  St.  £tienne  in 
H34.  Two  lancets  in  tlie  sanctuary  are  his  gifts.  The  ca- 
tluilral  of  Auxerre  was  building  at  both  ends,  while  between 
lay  the  ancient  Romanesque  nave.  The  easternmost  bay  of 
the  nave  is  XHI  century,  but  the  next  five  bays  were  erected 
only  (hiring  the  XIV  century,  at  which  time  most  of  the 
statues  of  the  western  portals  were  done.  With  the  choir's 
superb  stained  glass  they  form  the  supreme  accessory  of  this 
eatliiMlral.  M.  Enlart  holds  Auxerre's  imagery  to  be,  for 
delicacy  and  charm,  among  tlie  best  produced  by  the  XFV 
century,  and  that  the  statuettes  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  in  the 
spandrels  over  the  canopies  of  the  David -Balthazar  groups, 
are  e(|ual  to  Greek  terra-cotta  figurines.  The  Judgment  of 
Solomon  by  the  nortliwest  door  is  excellent.  Within  and 
without  the  stonecutting  of  the  transept's  southern  facade 
should  be  observed.  At  that  entrance  appeared  an  early 
example  of  an  accoladed  arch,  cited  by  M.  Enlart  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  English  derivation  of  Flamboyant  Gothic  in 
France,  since  during  the  XIV  centurj'  they  were  masters  of 
Auxerre  for  a  time. 

As  the  Hundred  Years*  War  relaxed  building  enterprise,  tlic 
nave  was  not  covered  by  a  masonry  roof  till  the  XV  century, 
about  the  time  when  Jeanne  d'Arc  paused  to  pray  in  Auxerre 
Catluulral  on  her  memorable  journey  of  eleven  days  from 
I^)rraine  to  Touraine,  across  a  France  ravaged  by  civil  and 
foreign    wars.*      The    gracious    Flamboyant    west    front    of 

I  At  iirr  trial  in  Ilourn  J<*ann<*  !ipoke  of  Auxerre  CaUwdral:  **  En  route,  je  tratermii 
Auxirn,  (tu  j't-nttfuih  ia  mf»»f  dans  la  prineipale  /f/i«r.  .  .  .  Alora,  farais  fr^i^urmmeni 
rru.i  mix."  Murius  S(.*pot,  Au  Umpt  de  ia  Fuceiie,  riciU  ei  tabieaux  (Pkiis.  P.  Tequi. 
IIM)^;. 
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Auxerre's  chief  church  is  an  expression  of  the  hope  and  national 
pride  renewed  in  France  by  the  Maid's  feat  at  Orleans.  The 
well-designed  north  tower  proves  that  the  final  phase  of 
Gothic  art  in  France  did  not  pass  away  in  decrepitude;  had 
only  the  south  tower  been  raised  above  the  roof,  this  frontis- 
piece could  claim  foremost  rank. 

For  bold  and  light  construction  Auxerre's  choir  is  notable, 
and  it  made  a  school  in  Burgundian  Gothic.  It  has  only  one 
radiating  chapel — that  in  the  axis — ^because  it  followed  the 
ground  plan  of  the  Romanesque  crypt,  its  foundation.  The 
charming  Champagne  disposition  of  planting  colunms  between 
chapel  and  ambulatory  was  made  use  of;  perhaps  the  pillars 
and  stilted  arches  of  Auxerre  are  rather  too  frail  in  their 
proportions.  The  same  feature  was  used  in  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  Germain,  and  when  the  church  of  St.  Eus^be  *  rebuilt 
its  chevet,  in  the  XV  century,  pillars  were  again  placed  to 
divide  the  curving  aisle  and  the  radiating  chapels. 

Auxerre  Cathedral  showed  another  trait  of  the  Champagne 
school  of  Gothic — an  interior  passageway  beneath  the  aisle 
windows.  The  plain  wall  below  it  is  relieved  by  a  kind  of 
arched  corbel  course  not  very  satisfactory;  the  arches  and 
the  capitals  upon  which  they  rest  are  present,  but  there  is  no 
shaft  to  support  the  capitals,  from  above  each  of  which 
reaches  out  a  well-sculptured  head.  One  of  these  busts 
represents  the  Erythraean  priestess  referred  to  in  the  Dies  irm: 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day» 
When  Heaven  and  Earth  sliall  pass  away. 
As  David  and  tlie  Sibyl  say. 

^  The  abbey  ehurcli  at  St.  Eusdbc  is  of  arehfl»logica]  interest.  The  odagoiud 
tower  over  iUs  altar,  forming  internally  a  lantern,  ia  of  the  XII  century,  as  are  the 
piers  and  their  arehes.  A  pause  came  between  the  making  of  the  nave*8  lower  and 
upper  parts,  for  tlie  ehurch  did  not  follow  the  usual  custom  of  advancing  bay  by  bay, 
but  was  eonstructeil  story  by  story.  The  west  front  is  full  Gothic,  and  the  ambidatory 
of  tlie  XIII  century.  The  original  choir  was  in  large  part  replaced  by  the  present 
well-built  Flamboyant  Gothic  one,  finished  by  1530.  What  used  to  be  the  episcopal 
palace  of  Auxerre  is  to-day  the  Prefecture.  It  shows,  in  its  wall  on  the  river  side, 
the  Romanesque  gallery  built  by  Bishop  Ungues  dc  ChAlonS  (1116-36).  Its  haD, 
with  pignons  alike  at  both  ends,  was  erected  by  Bishop  Guillaume  dc  Mdlo  (1247-70). 
Congrh  A rchcologique,  1907,  p.  188;  Corbcron,  Auxerre,  set  monumentM;  Lesciqrer, 
*'  Notice  sur  leglise  de  St.  Eusebe,**  m  rAnnuaire  de  VYonne^  1839,  p.  318;  1845, 
p.  lOtJ,  "  St.  Eusebe,"  Max  Quantin. 
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The  Xni  century  distinguished  only  that  one  sibyl  whom 
St.  Augustine's  City  of  God  had  popularized  as  tlie  prophetess 
of  the  I.»ast  Judgment,  but  later  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  all  ten  of 
them  were  represented,  and  certain  Renaissance  windows 
represented  as  many  as  twelve  pagan  prophetesses. 

The  placing  of  sculptured  heads  in  the  spandrels  of  arches  was 
not  infrec^uent  in  Burgundy,  though  occasionally  merely  one 
salient  crocket  was  used.  The  cathedral  of  Nevers,*  south 
of  Auxerre,  went  a  step  farther  and  chiseled  a  small  figurine 
in  the  spandrels  of  its  triforium,  like  the  angels  of  Lincoln's 
choir.  Moreover,  the  colonettes  of  Nevers*  triforium  are 
borne  on  the  backs  of  small  crouching  caryatides — a  Lombard 
i»cho.  In  France,  Nevers'  cathedral  of  St.  Cyr  was  excep- 
tional in  having  an  apse  at  both  east  and  west  ends,  like  a 
Rhenish  church.  One  is  forced  to  relegate  the  beautiful 
little  capital  of  the  Nivermois  to  a  footnote,  which  is  what 
France  herself  seems  to  be  doing  to  the  well-set  town  on  the 
Ix)ire  which  in  England  or  beyond  the  Rhine  would  be  made 
into  a  small  residence  city.  Its  palace,  parks,  cathedral,  and 
numerous  churches,  its  faience  industry  and  fortifications 
give  it  the  air  of  a  little  capital. 

Auxerre  is  another  Mecca  of  stained  glass  in  France.  Its 
choir  i)ossesses  almost  forty  windows  (1240-30)  of  the  school 
of  Chartres,  half  of  tliem  being  in  the  ambulatory  and  Lady 


'  The  wrst  ap§e  of  NVven*  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Juliette,  mother  of  the  child 
murt yr.  St.  ('>t.  formed,  with  ita  crypi  and  tran«.*pt,  part  of  the  Xll-century  Roman- 
(Hiquc  cditicv.  I^te  in  the  XIII  century  wa«  built  a  (tothic  na\*e,  which  was  rccon- 
struct imI  nftrr  a  6re  in  1508,  and  again  its  outer  walls  were  reconstructed  in  the  Flam- 
lK)yant  (Jothic  day.  The  present  choir  dates  from  the  XIV  century.  The  6ne 
tower  at  thr  tranfu'pt's  southern  fa^de  was  built  1M6  to  1528.  Nevers*  former 
du(^il  palacv.  of  the  XV  eentur\'.  stands  on  a  park  overlooking  the  Loire.  The  Roman- 
es(|ur  al>lM*y  chun*!!  of  St.  Etienne,  founcknl.  tradition  says,  by  St.  Columbanus, 
ronihinrs  the  M'hools  of  Auvergne  and  Burgundy,  and  is  important  to  ardurdogisis 
iMH-auso  the  date  of  its  buihling.  106S  to  1097,  is  certain.  The  expense  of  constructing 
it  c-aus«tl  the  Count  of  Nevers  to  forego  the  First  Crusade.  Bishop  Ives  of  Chartres 
cousiMTatt^l  the  i-hiirch  in  1097.  Congr^s  ArrkMogique,  lOIS,  p.  900,  Louis  Serbat; 
(iastoi)  Cdn^my.  Hourgrs  ft  ScrrtM:  J.  I^ocquin.  Sntr§  et  Moulin*  (CoUection,  Villet 
d'art  (VIchres).  ( IViri.n.  II.  I^urt*ns);  Monseigneur  Crosnier,  Mtmograpkie  de  la  eaik^ 
iirnl,  iW  \,nrM  (IS.'ii);  Al>l»e  Sery,  Les  deux  apsides  de  la  eaiMMrale  de  Sffers  (1800); 
Monlht.  Barat.  vi  Hussiere,  Le  Sirennois  (1840),  i  vols.;  Faul  Meunier,  Sewers  ki9' 
toriifuc  tt  pittortsqu$  (1901). 
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chapel.  Unfortunately,  the  lower  panels  were  wrecked  in  1567, 
and  the  east  window  of  the  axis  chapel  was  destroyed  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war;  the  grisaille  design  throughout  is  mas- 
tery. The  opaline  loveliness  of  the  choir's  clearstory  grisaille 
has  drawn  from  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
pages.  ^  Each  bay  is  filled  with  twin  lancets  surmounted  by 
a  rose;  each  lancet  has  a  large  figure  set  in  uncolored  glass — 
one  of  the  first  attempts  made  to  give  more  light  to  an  interior. 
Those  crusading  generations  visioned  their  Heavenly  Jeru- 
salem in  sculpture  at  Vezelay,  in  color  at  Auxerre: 

With  jaspers  glow  thy  bulwarks. 

Thy  streets  with  emeralds  blaze, 
The  sardius  and  the  topaz 

Unite  in  thee  their  rays: 
Thine  ageless  walls  are  bonded 

With  amethyst  unpriced; 
The  saints  build  up  its  fabric. 

And  the  comer  stone  is  Christ. 

They  stand,  those  halls  of  Zion, 

Conjubilant  with  song, 
And  bright  with  many  an  angel. 

And  all  the  martyr  throng: 
The  Prince  is  ever  in  them; 

Their  daylight  is  serene. 


^ "  Because  the  pearly  white  surfaces  of  the  grisaille  would  make  the  adjaoent 
colored  surfaces  appear  heavy  and  opaque,  they  introduced,  into  these  latter,  limpid 
blues  and  yellows,  very  light  reds,  whites  with  a  greenish  or  ro«y  tint.  In  the  high 
windows  of  the  cathedral  of  Auxerre  they  first  tried  this  method,  and  here  the  gri- 
saille is  chased  \^nth  a  large  and  firm  design  that  offsets  the  transparency  of  the  ookir> 
less  surfaces.  Notice  how  the  pedestal  and  the  canopy,  both  very  light*  bind  together 
the  bands  of  grisaille  on  either  side,  while  the  latter  is  heavily  painted  with  a  lidlii 
and  rich  ornaments.  In  Auxerre,  the  grisaille  is  found  only  in  the  lateral  windowi 
which  are  seen  obliquely.  The  apse  windows,  meant  to  be  seen,  in  face  and  from  a 
distance,  are  filled  with  color.  The  lateral  windows  are  sufficiently  opaque  to  prevent 
the  solar  rays  which  pass  through  them  from  lighting  the  colored  windows  on  the 
reverse  side.  At  certain  hours  the  luminous  rays  throw  a  pearly  light  oo  the  colored 
windows,  imparting  to  them  a  transparency  of  tone  and  a  delicacy  impomible  to 
describe.  The  opalescent  light  from  the  lateral  windows  makes  a  sort  c^  veil  of  extreme 
transparency  under  the  lofty  vaults,  and  is  pierced  by  the  brilliant  tones  of  the  apae 
windows,  producing  the  sparkle  of  jeweb.  Solid  ouUines  then  seem  to  waver  like 
objects  seen  through  a  sheet  of  limpid  water.  Distance  changes  values  and  gains 
a  depth  in  which  the  eye  loses  itself.  Hourly  during  the  day  these  effects  are  modiiBed. 
and  always  with  new  harmonies  of  which  one  never  wearies  trjring  to  understand.** 

— ViOLLET-LE-Duc,  Dictionnotre  de  rarehiteetwre,  voL  9,  p.  447. 
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The  pastures  of  the  blesswl 
Are  (leckeci  in  glorious  sheen. 

There  is  the  throne  of  David, 

And  there,  from  care  released. 
The  song  of  them  that  triumph. 

The  shout  of  them  that  feast; 
And  they  who,  with  their  leader, 

Ilave  conquered  in  the  fight. 
For  ever  and  for  e\'er 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white.* 

Ill  the  roses  of  the  two  bays  neighboring  the  central  lancets 
arc  the  Liberal  Arts  and  virtues  contrasted  with  vices.  The 
choir  aisle  has  a  Creation  window,  and  lancets  of  the  popular 
St.  James,  St.  Nicolas,  and  St.  Eustace.  The  transept's  south 
rose  is  Rayonnant.  Its  north  one  is  Flamboyant,  and  with  the 
(M^ht  gohlen  lights  below  it  was  given  by  Bishop  Frangois  de 
Dinteviile,  the  younger  (1530-52),  who  donated  also  the  Gloria 
in  Kxrehis  west  rose.  But  no  sooner  were  all  these  precious 
things  installed  when  came  the  bitter  civil  wars  of  the  XVI 
(vnlury.  No  place  in  France  suffered  more  than  Auxerre. 
An  eyewitness  of  the  1567  sacking  wrote:  **AH  the  woes  of 
Jerusalem  when  it  fell  to  the  infidel  are  heaped  on  our  city." 
Many  a  eiti/.en  died  of  grief  at  the  town's  desolation,  and  so 
(h^vastated  was  everj'  single  church  that  for  months  no  ser\'ices 
W(T(»  held. 

A  restoration  was  accomplished  by  Bishop  Jacques  Amyot 
(1.571-0:5),  the  noted  Hellenist,  who  first  brought  flexibility 
and  amenity  into  French  prose.*  His  translation  of  Plutarch — 
a  French  classic — molded  the  ideals  of  French  youth  for 
generations.  Unfortunately,  because  imported  foreign  taste 
had  won  the  victory  over  the  national  art,  this  enlightened 
Renaissance  prelate  removed  some  of  the  ancient  windows  to 
li^'lit  his  high  altar.  His  marble  bust  adorns  a  pier  of  the 
choir  of  Auxerre  Cathe<lral. 

•  John  MiiM)ii  Nrale.  trmiulator  of  **  The  Rhythm  of  Bemaitl  of  MorUix'*  (c.  1140), 
in  Colltctfil  llymns^  Stxjumcrs,  and  CaroU  (London*  Hodder  A  Stoughton.  1014),  p.  10. 

'  "  Je  (lonnc  la  i>almo  k  Jacques  Amyot  sur  tout  not  fcrivains  fimnfaii.** — Montaigne. 

"  (^uuiul  il  .s'a^t  d'une  jolie  et  graciraae  naivete  de  langnfe,  oo  dii  auflut6i  pour 
le  dctinir:   ( 'est  de  la  langue  d*Amyot.'* — SAum->BcrTS. 
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DUON» 

Eternal,  jc  me  tais;   en  ta  sainte  pi^sence 
Je  n'ose  respirer,  et  mon  kme  en  silence 

Admire  la  hauteur  de  ton  nom  glorieux. 
Que  dirai-je?    Abtmds  de  cette  mer  profonde. 
Pendant  qu'^  Tinfini  ta  clart^  nous  inonde, 

Pouvons-nous  seulement  ouvrir  nos  faibles  yeux? 
•  •  •  •  • 

Cesscz:   qu'  esp^rez-vous  de  vos  incertitudes, 
Vains  pensers,  vains  efforts,  inu tiles  Etudes? 

C'cst  assez  qu'il  ait  dit:   *'Je  suis  Celui  qui  suis.*' 
II  est  tout,  il  n'est  rien  de  tout  ce  que  je  pense; 
Avec  ces  mots  profonds  j*adore  son  essence 

£t  sans  y  raisonner,  en  croyant,  je  poursuis! 
— BossuET,  Tiln  sUentium  lata  (1627-1704;  bom  in  Dijon). 

And  finally  we  come  to  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  to  a  city 
of  prime  importance  in  the  art  history  of  France,  although 
it  can  claim  no  one  supreme  monument.  Dijon's  leadership 
was  from  1364  to  1477,  under  the  four  art-loving  Valois 
princes,  Philippe  le  Hardi  (1364-1404),  Jean  sans  Peur  (1404- 
19),  Philippe  le  Bon  (1419-67),  and  Charles  le  T6m*raire 
(1467-77).  "Never,"  says  Brantdme,  "were  there  four  greater 
princes  one  after  the  other  than  the  great  dukes  of  Burgundy." 


^  Congrh  ArchSoloffique,  1907,  on  Dijon,  Charles  Por6e;  p.  546,  **  Leg 
distinct  if  8  dcs  ^cohs  gothiques  dc  la  Champagne  et  de  la  Bourgogne,**  E.  Leffvre- 
Pontalis;  A.  Kleinclausz,  Dijon  et  Beaune  (Collection,  ViUes  d*art  oti^bres),  (Fkris* 
II.  Laurens);  ibid.,  **  L*art  funeraire  de  la  Bourgogne/*  in  Gazette  dee  Beaux- Arit, 
lDOl-0^2;  ibid.,  Claus  Sluter  et  la  sculpture  bourguignonne  au  XV*  eiMe  (Puis,  1906); 
Abl>e  L.  (Thornton,  Uistoire  de  Vigliee  St.  Binxgne  de  Dijon  (Dijon,  1900),  Mio;  G. 
T.  Uivoira,  Lombardic  Architecture,  vol.  2,  chap.  1,  on  St.  B^nigne  (tr.  Londoii  and 
New  York,  1910);  Chanoine  Thomas,  Spigraphie  de  Notre  Dame  de  Dijon  (1901); 
H.  Chabeuf,  **  T£te  sculpt^e  k  Notre  Dame  de  Dijon/*  in  Revue  de  VaH  ekrHien.  1900. 
vul.  43,  p.  472;  ibid.,  Dijon,  monuments  et  souvenirs  (Dijon,  Damudot,  1894);  H. 
Ilavard,  ^.,  La  France  artistique  et  monumental,  vol.  6,  p.  26,  CunisKt-Caniot; 
Alphonse  (Germain,  Lcs  NSerlandais  en  Bourgogne,  1909;  Baymond  Koechlin,  La 
sculpture  beige  et  les  influences  fran^aises  au  XIlV  siMe  (Paris,  1003);  Louis  Coinajod, 
Leqoiis  profv8s6es  d  Vtlcolc  du  Louvre,  1887-06.  Vol.  2,  Originee  de  la  Renaieeamei 
(Paris,  Picard  et  fils,  1901),  3  vols.  On  the  sculpture  at  Dijon,  see  MM.  Paul  Vttiy, 
I^)uis  CiUDse,  IxM)n  Palustre,  Andr4  Michel;  A.  Humbert,  Sculpture  en  BautfOfme 
(Paris,  II.  I^iurens);  Krnest  Petit,  Hist,  des  dues  de  Bourgogne  de  la  race  eapHitnue 
(Dijon.  1905),  9  vols.;  B.  de  Barante,  Hist,  des  dues  de  Bourgogne  de  la  maison  de 
Valois  (Paris,  1825).  12  vols.;  Petit-Dutaillis,  Charles  VII,  Louis  XI,  et  lee  pnwnint 
amu'cs  de  Charles  VIII  (Paris,  Hachette,  1902);  Abb6  Chevalier,  Le  whUrabU  (M- 
luumc,  abbe  de  St.  B6nigne  (Dijon,  1875). 
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Each  in  turn  on  his  formal  entry  into  Dijon  came  to  the 
abl>ey  church  of  St.  Benigne  to  take  oath  to  defend  the 
special  privileges  of  his  capital.  Tradition  says  that  St. 
Benignus  was  sent  to  Christianize  Gaul  by  St.  Polycarp,  who 
had  known  John  the  Evangelist.  The  hypothesis  is  possible, 
since  it  is  historically  certain  that  Polycarp  provided  Lyons 
with  its  first  two  bishops.  Many  a  son  of  Dijon  has  borne 
the  revered  name  of  Benigne,  none  with  greater  honor  for  his 
native  city  than  Bossuet,  descended  from  ancient  parliamen- 
tary stock.  The  neo-classic  taste  of  the  great  preacher's  day 
might  prevent  his  knowing  Gothic  architecture  rightly,  but 
without  the  centuries  that  built  mediaeval  cathedrals  he  had 
not  been  what  he  was.* 

Dijon  became  the  capital  of  Burgundy  under  the  first  line 
of  Capetian  dukes  who  governed  the  province  from  1032  to 
13G1  and  who  gave  the  city  its  franchise  and  privil^es.  A 
duke  of  Burgundy  led  the  right  wing  at  Bouvines,  another 
fought  under  St.  Louis  at  Mansourah.  From  Burgundy's 
reigning  line  came  Pope  Calixtus  II  (1119-24),  whose  brother 


'  "  \Ai  gloirc  dc  Bossuet  est  devenue  Tune  des  religions  de  la  France:  on  la  recon- 
natt.  f)n  la  prttclame,  on  s'honore  soi-m^me  en  y  apportant  chaque  jour  un  nouveau 
trihut.  Ik)s.suet,  c'est  le  g^nie  h^breu,  ^tendu,  f^cond^  par  le  Christianisme,  et 
ouvcrt  A  tout(\s  Ics  acquisitions  de  rintelligence,  mais  retenant  quelque  choae  de 
rinteniiction  souveraino.  l\  est  la  voix  ^loquentc  par  excellence,  la  plus  simple,  la 
]Aus  forte,  la  plus  brusque,  la  plus  famili^re,  la  plus  soudainement  tonnaDte.** — 
Saintk-Hkivk. 

No  city  has  Ihth  more  proliBc  in  notable  sons  than  Dijon,  where,  as  Voltaire  Mud, 
**  If  merite  de  Ctaprit  srmbie  etre  un  des  caracUrrM  drt  ciioyms.**  Aniong  them  are 
Hanicau.  the  musician  (1G83-1764),  who  founded  French  opera  and  disco\*ered  im- 
{>ortant  hnvs  in  harmony;  he  and  his  descendants  were  exempted  from  tithes  by  their 
nativo  city;  l)ul>oi5^  the  sculptor  (16f((-94),  whose  Assumption  and  the  high  altar 
of  Notre  Dainr.  Dijon,  are  his  best  works;  the  critic  and  philologist.  La  Monnaye 
(b.  IGil);  the  playwright.  C'rebillon  (d.  1762);  Piron,  the  witty  epigrammatist 
(d  177.S);  the  harnetl  President  de  Hrosse  (17(»-77).  whose  Ltttres  dTltalie  are  full 
of  Hiirpindian  vivarity  and  salt,  and  whose  friend,  Buffon,  the  naturalist  (1707-88), 
tiioiiL'ii  lM>rn  at  Montl>anl.  was  (xlucatcd  in  Dijon,  where  his  father  was  counselor 
ill  the  parliament.  The  grandmother  of  Madame  de  S^vign^,  St.  Jeanne  Fran^ise 
<le  (  haiital.  founder  of  the  Visitation  Order,  was  bom  at  17  rue  Jeannin,  1572.  Her 
fath<T  was  a  pn>si<lent  of  Dijon's  parliament.  The  sculptor  Rude  was  a  son  of  Dijon 
(«i.  Is-V)).  and  in  tiiis  same  city  that  had  produced  St.  Bernard  and  Bossuet,  the 
most  rln({uent  pn>arher  of  the  XIX  centur>',  Lacordaire,  spent  his  childhood  and 
youth,  as  his  mother  came  of  an  old  legal  family  here.  Leon  Dcahairs,  Dijon^  arrJk^ 
Uctim  di-3  XVir  et  XVlir  sicdes  (Paris.  1910). 
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went  crusading  in  Spain,  where  he  founded  the  house  from 
which  descended  Queen  Isabella;  Burgundian  Capetians 
also  reigned  in  Portugal.  Cluny  and  Clteaux  were  favored 
by  the  first  line  of  Burgundy's  dukes,  to  which  belonged, 
by  ties  of  blood,  the  two  greatest  abbots  of  their  respective 
Orders,  St.  Hugues  and  St.  Bernard.  In  1361  the  last  duke 
died  childless  and  the  duchy  returned  to  the  French  crown. 

Three  years  later  the  Valois  Capetian  king,  Jean  le  Bon, 
gave  Burgundy  to  his  youngest  and  favorite  son,  Philippe  le 
Hardi,  who  won  his  surname  of  valiant  when  fifteen  years  of 
age  through  his  defense  of  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
When  Philippe,  by  the  generous  aid  of  his  brother.  King 
Charles  V,  wedded  the  richest  heiress  in  Europe,  the  very 
plain  Marguerite  of  Flanders,  there  resulted  the  political 
union  of  Burgundy  with  the  Netherlands  that  was  of  impor- 
tant influence  on  French  art.  It  led  to  the  formation  at  Dijon 
of  a  French-Flemish  school  of  sculpture.  The  robust  middle 
region  of  France  impressed  its  own  character  on  the  masters 
from  the  Lowlands  who  flocked  to  the  semi-royal  court  of  the 
dukes,  and  equally  it  assimilated  the  artists  who  came  from 
Lyons  and  neighboring  regions.  The  Flemish-Burgundian 
style  controlled  the  first  half  of  the  XV  century.  Its  fusion 
of  national  and  local  art  traditions  with  Flemish  realism 
renewed  the  vigor  of  French  sculpture,  and  a  truly  French 
Renaissance  had  already  set  in  before  the  advent  of  the  Italian 
spirit.  In  Dijon  took  place  the  evolution  that  changed  the 
sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  that  of  modem  times. 

The  artists  who  had  gathered  around  Charles  V  in  Paris, 
were  scattered  by  that  king's  premature  death  and  the  subse- 
quent disorders  in  the  royal  domain,  and  they  flocked  to  the 
Burgundian  court  of  his  brother.  Among  them  were  Andr£ 
and  Guy  de  Dammartin,  who  erected  outside  the  gates  of 
Dijon  the  Chartreuse  of  Champmol  (1388-96)  as  a  burial 
place  for  the  Valois  line  of  dukes.  The  work  of  the  Dammartin 
family — with  whom  Flamboyant  Gothic  became  a 
passing  from  father  to  son — can  be  found  at  Bourges, 
Toiu*s,  Le  Mans,  and  Nantes. 
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\Miat  parts  of  the  Chartreuse  monastery  now  remain 
constitute  an  asylum.  The  sculptured  portal  of  the  church 
shows  kneeling  images  of  Philippe  le  Hardi  and  his  duchess 
Marguerite,  and  in  the  cloister  is  the  noted  Well  of  the 
Prophets,  conceived,  and  in  part  executed,  by  Claus  Sluter 
in  1395,  and  finished  by  his  nephew,  Claus  de  Wer\'e,  in  1403. 
The  PuiLs  de  Mdise  was  so  called  because  the  statue  of  Moses, 
alone  of  the  six  prophets,  shows  religious  analogy  with  the 
l)il)licai  character  it  stands  for.  The  others  are  realistic 
studies  of  tradesman,  rich  citizen,  or  Jew,  in  eccentric  costumes 
that  probably  were  copied  from  those  in  the  mystery  plays 
of  the  day.  With  these  prophet  imaiges  of  Claus  Sluter, 
modern  sculpture  took  birtli. 

The  two  most  regal  tombs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  those  of 
Philippe  le  Hanli  and  his  son  Jean  sans  Peur,  were  originally 
in  the  (.'hartreuse  church,  but  were  broken  up  by  the  Revo- 
lution. They  were  reset,  for  a  time,  in  St.  Benigne's  church, 
and  now  are  installed  in  the  XV-century  guanl  hall  of  the 
ducal  palace,  a  part  of  I)ijon*s  Art  Musinun,  raising  that 
colK*ction  to  first-class  rank.  Near  them  are  pla(*iHl  the 
elaborately  carved  and  paintinl  altari)ii*ces  brought  from 
Termonde  by  the  dukes.  The  [>omp  and  [)ageantry  of  the 
knightluHHl  descril)ed  by  Froissiirt  ami  Commines  breathes 
in  the  two  gramliose  tombs  of  Dijon,  and  the  progeny  of 
sumptuous  funereal  monuments  they  inspired.  Cowled 
figures  called  pleureurs  are  set  in  niches  an>und  each  sarcoph- 
agus. They  seem  like  symlwls  of  tlie  lesser  peo[)le's  suffer- 
ings in  the  dire  Hundretl  Years'  War,  when  France  l>ccame  a 
field  of  carnage.  Foreign  invasion,  the  (ireat  Sc*hism  of  the 
West,  iK\st,  massacres,  misnile,  lawlessness — such  was  the 
a(*(innulation  of  miseries  that  only  the  heaven-s(*nt  Jehanne 
la  Pu(*elle,  from  the  far  borders  of  the  laml,  could  right  the 
iinineasurable  pitie  there  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Franc*e. 

Though  Burgundy  suffered  less  than  the  royal  domain, 
tilt*  lesser  people  had  to  pay  heavily  for  the  prodigal  largess 
of  their  dukc*s.  At  times  the  lavish  giving  of  Philippe  le 
Hardi  bordered  \i\yon  folly;    while  on  visits  of  state  he  was 
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forced  to  put  his  jewels  in  pawn  to  obtain  sufficient  funds 
for  his  home  journey.  When  he  died,  in  1404,  it  took  six 
weeks  for  his  funeral  cortege  to  journey  from  Brussels  to 
Dijon,  and  those  of  his  household  who  accompanied  the 
body  were  provided  with  Capuchin  capes  of  black  cloth. 
That  is  the  procession  represented  by  the  statuettes  around 
his  sarcophagus,  though,  unfortunately,  the  original  order  of 
their  march  has  been  lost.  Among  the  eighty  pleurants  of 
the  two  ducal  tombs  are  only  eight  restorations. 

Jean  de  Marville,  a  Lorraine  master,  designed  Duke 
Philippe's  monument,  whose  imagery  is  in  greater  part  from 
the  hand  of  Claus  Sluter  and  Claus  de  Werve,  Netherlanders 
(1384-141 1) .  De  Werve  made  most  of  Duke  Jean's  monument, 
a  replica  of  his  father's  tomb;  it  was  finished  by  an  Aragonese 
sculptor,  Juan  de  Heurta,  and  Antoine  le  Moiturier  from 
Avignon.  The  latter  was  nephew  of  Jacques  Morel  of  Lyons, 
trained  in  the  Dijon  studios,  who  made  for  the  daughter  of 
John  the  Fearless,  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  a  tomb  in  Sou- 
vigny's  abbatial  near  Moulins,  which  M.  Enlart  has  caUed 
the  most  masterly  work  in  sculpture  of  the  XV  century. 

Dijon  built  no  XHI-centiuy  cathedral.  What  to-day  is 
its  cathedral  was  originally  the  abbey  church  of  St.  B^nigne, 
not  of  architectural  pre-eminence,  but  rich  in  historic  memories. 
Abbot  Hugues  d'Arcy  began  it  in  1280,  in  the  hour  of  hope 
and  energy  that  followed  on  the  Council  of  Lyons,  where 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  fraternally  united.  In  1286  the 
choir  was  dedicated  and  the  relics  of  St.  Benignus  transferred 
from  the  crypt  to  the  new  sanctuary. 

St.  Benigne  of  Dijon  is  a  secondary  chiut^h  compared 
with  its  neighbors,  the  cathedrals  of  Bourges  and  Lyons. 
The  profiles  are  emasculated,  the  clearstory  windows  lack 
sufficient  height,  the  wall  siuiace  above  the  triforium  is 
monotonous,  the  denuded  triforium  of  the  nave  lacks  capitals, 
and  despite  the  warm  brown  color  of  the  stone,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  interior  is  glacial.  The  Gothic  effect  has  been 
marred  further  by  the  numerous  busts  and  statues  brought 
here  from  other  churches  after  the  Revolution. 
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Far  surpassing  in  interest  the  somewhat  pinchbeck  Gothic 
upper  churcli  of  St.  Benigne  is  its  cr^'pt,  the  oldest  Roman- 
esque monument  in  Burgmidy.  It  lies  beyond  the  actual 
apse.  For  eight  hundred  years  it  was  the  foundation  of 
a  rotunda  church  of  the  same  type  as  the  round  church  at 
Cambridge,  England,  the  prototypes  for  both  being  certain 
Roman  mausoleums.  Originally  the  Dijon  cr>i)t  opened 
westward  on  a  crj'pt  now  lost — the  basement  for  a  Latin  cross 
clmrch — and  where  that  juncture  occurred  are  vestiges  of 
buildings  that  antedate  the  actual  cr>'pt.  The  round  church 
lH\vond  the  apse  of  St.  B^nigne*s  Gothic  abbatial  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  Revolution,  and  its  cr>'pt  filled  in  and 
forgotten.  In  1858,  while  digging  foundations  for  a  new 
sacristy  beyond  the  choir,  the  circular  chamber  was  un- 
earthed, in  which  was  found  a  tombstone,  apparently  the 
ancient  one  of  St.  Benignus.  Once  again  the  venerable 
subterranean  shrine  became  a  pilgrimage  for  Burgundy. 

St.  Benigne*s  crypt  has  double  circular  aisles.  Its  sculpture 
is  rude,  even  amorphous,  and  testifies  to  the  extinction  of  the 
art  during  the  Barbarians*  immigrations.  Tliese  rough 
designs  on  the  capitals  of  St.  B6nigne  are,  as  it  were,  the  first 
stutterings  of  the  national  paeans  in  praise  of  God  and  country* 
that  are  the  imaged  portals  of  Gothic  cathedrals. 

Abbot  William  of  Volpiano,  who  made  St.  Benigne's  Roman- 
es(|ue  rotunda  and  its  adjacent  basilica,  came  from  Cluny  to 
reform  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Dijon  monaster^'  and  rebuild 
its  ehurch.  Born  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Orta,  he  had 
eri5sstHl  the  Al{)s  with  Abbot  Majolus  of  Cluny.  For  over 
thirty  years  he  exercised  his  double  function  of  administra- 
tive n^fornier  and  architect  in  Burgundy  *  and  in  Normandy, 

'  Tournii.4  ahltey  (S*Anc-<^- Loire),  when  founded,  wmi  affiliated  with  the  ColumbaQ 
trotlition.  Fn)in  \H6  to  980  the  church  wmi  rebuilt,  and  a^ain  from  1008  to  lOM. 
undrr  thr  au5picvs  of  William  of  Volpiano.  abbot  of  St.  Btei^ne.  On  its  outer  walls 
an-  I^tniUinl  mural  arraded  hands.  The  massive  forecfaurch,  or  narthex  of  three 
UivH.  IwiH  two  »torirA  of  different  dates,  the  lower  one  about  050,  and  the  upper  about 
it'^o  ritr  vault  of  the  Utter — a  cradle  carried  on  brackets — is  the  earliest  example 
(  \tant  in  Francv  of  a  wide-span  masonry  roof  at  such  a  height.  Toumus  exemplified 
the  inilitunt  iipirit  of  Burgundy's  Romanesque  school  by  experimenting  with  every 
kind  of  \ault.  rradle,  half  cradle,  transverse  cradle,  and  groin.    Tbe  pier  arcades 
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introducing  certain  Lombard  features  such  as  alternating 
piers,  arched  corbel  courses,  and  superimposed  arcades  for 
decorative  effect,  this  latter  being  a  Ravennate  motive  adopted 
by  Lombardy.  He  began  his  two  connecting  churches  at 
Dijon  in  1001,  and  completed  them  in  1018,  when  there  was 
a  solemn  dedication  at  which  St.  William  preached  most 
movingly.  St.  Benigne  is,  therefore,  the  first-recorded  mon- 
ument built  after  the  terrors  of  the  year  1000,  described  by 
Raoul  Glaber,  who  lived  in  this  monastery. 

William  of  Volpiano  founded  schools,  taught  the  plain 
chant  to  children,  revised  Gregorian  music,  and  established 
centers  for  craftsmen.  In  manner  he  was  authoritative,  but 
one  on  intimate  terms  witli  him  wrote:  "No  one  can  teU  to 
what  degree  in  him  rose  mercy  and  compassion.  In  famine 
time,  he  sold  the  gold  plate  of  the  church  to  feed  the  people.** 
To  this  day  a  gateway  of  Dijon  bears  his  name,  the  Porte 
Guillaume. 

A  century  later  Abbot  Jarenton  of  St.  Benigne  invited 
monks  from  Cluny  to  reanunate  the  spiritual  life  of  his 
monastery.  Paschal  U  blessed  the  Dijon  abbatial,  repaired 
after  the  fall  of  a  tower  in  1096.  When  in  1107  Aleth  de 
Montbard,  mother  of  St.  Bernard,  died  in  her  castle  two 
miles  from  Dijon,  Abbot  Jarenton  hastened  out  to  Fontaine- 
les-Dijon  to  claim  the  body  of  the  saintly  woman  for  his 
hallowed  crypt  of  St.  Benigne,  and  an  enthusiastic  procession 
carried  the  Blessed  Aleth  to  the  city.  St.  Bernard  was  an 
unknown  lad  at  the  time. 

In  1131,  Pope  Eugene  HI  blessed  the  Dijon  abbatial  subse- 
quent to  still  other  restorations.    Finally,  in  1271,  the  eastern- 


of  the  main  church  are  of  William  of  Volpiano*s  time.  The  tranflept  and  choir 
early  XII  century,  and  in  that  same  period  tlie  reconstructed  nave  was  covered  by 
an  experiment  in  stone  roofing  whicli  never  made  a  school;  it  had  been  iiaed  in 
in  the  VI  century.  A  series  of  half  barrels  borne  on  lintels  were  placed  side  l^ 
across  the  wide  nave»  from  north  to  south,  instead  of  one  long  tunnel  vault  from 
cast  to  west.  The  system  allowed  for  the  better  lighting  of  the  upper  churdi*  and 
as  each  barrel  vault  was  buttressed  by  the  one  next  it,  only  at  the  east  and 
of  the  edifice  was  abutment  required.  Congrh  ArchSologique,  1890,  pp. 
and  1909:  Clement  Ueaton,  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  IrutUute  qf  BriUdi  ArdtUacUg 
Sd  series,  1909. 
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most  church  of  William  of  Volpiano  was  wiped  out  by  fire 
(though  his  rotunda  church  was  to  stand  till  1702),  and  the 
[)re.sent  St.  Benigne  was  begun  immediately  on  the  site  of 
tlie  destroyed  Latin  cross  basilica. 

If  the  ex-abbatial  which  is  now  Dijon's  cathedral  is  secondary 
in  size  and  character,  tlie  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a 
veritable  gem  of  Gothic  architecture,  faultless  in  construction 
and  of  singular  purity  and  unity.  Its  influence  on  the  Gothic 
art  of  tJie  province  was  widespread.  After  a  fire  in  11S7, 
which  consumed  half  the  city,  a  Romanesque  Notre  Dame 
had  risi*n.  It  was  citc*d,  in  1178,  as  the  first  of  the  town,  its 
bells  sounding  the  o[K'ning  and  the  shutting  of  the  city  gates 
and  alarms  for  fire. 

The  present  church  of  Notre  Dame  was  begun  about  1240; 
a  re(x>rd  referred  to  it  as  in  use  in  1245.  The  architec't  had  to 
contend  with  diflficulties.  His  funds  were  so  small  that  a 
mininmm  of  building  material  was  necessary.  Three  sides 
of  his  wlifice  were  l)ounded  by  public  thoroughfares;  hence 
it  was  ini]K)ssible  to  spread  out  the  piles  required  by  flying 
buttresses;  at  the  same  time  the  limited  plot  of  ground  made 
it  imperative  not  to  encumber  the  small  interior  by  clumsy 
piers.  How  to  construct  a  secure  e<lificc  witliout  big  piers, 
thick  walls,  or  flying  buttresses  was  the  problem. 

The  builder  showed  his  genius  when  he  used  the  inclosure 
wall  to  counterbut  the  vault  thrust  and  yet  dared  open  these 
walls  by  generous  Gothic  windows.  For  ten  feet  above  the 
ground  the  walls  are  heavj';  then  they  become  a  mere  shell, 
skillfully  doubUnl  by  the  use  of  colonnettes  of  durable  stone, 
e«ich  slender  shaft  being  so  weighted  that  it  stands  witli  tlie 
swuritv  of  iron. 

The  interior  of  Xotn^  Dame  appears  charmingly  spacious 
and  airy,  llie  XVII  century  added  circular  windows  to  the 
triforiuin  of  the  apse,  in  character  with  the  church,  however. 
The  exterior  of  the  apse  is  plain  and  neat  and,  with  the  central 
lantern  tower,  comiK>ses  an  architectural  group  of  simple 
elegance.  The  eastern  buttresses  fulfill  a  triple  function  as 
piers,  as  walls,  and  as  counterbutting  members.    Technical 
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subtlety  is  to  be  found  throughout  Notre  Dame.  The  vaults 
of  the  side  aisles  were  constructed  to  brace  the  principal  span. 
The  piers  are  uniform  monoliths,  but  a  sexpartite  vault  was 
built,  though  for  a  generation  that  system  had  been  discarded 
in  the  north.  The  coping  stones  over  the  capitals  of  each  alter- 
nate pier  were  enlarged  to  catch  there  the  heavier  weight. 

There  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance  between  Notre 
Dame  of  Dijon  and  the  choir  of  Auxerre  Cathedral,  b^un 
in  1215,  that  M.  Charles  Por6e  has  thought  that  the  same 
architect  designed  both.  Their  profiles  are  alike,  their  capitals 
have  similar  salient  crockets,  and  their  colonnettes  were  cut 
from  the  quarry  according  to  the  rock's  horizontal  strata, 
and  not  by  the  usual  method  of  vertical  cutting. 

In  boldness  of  technique  the  small  Dijon  church  is  a  master* 
piece  to  which  many  an  eloquent  page  has  been  devoted.^ 
Beneath  an  apparent  simplicity  is  unsurpassed  scientific 
construction.  The  great  engineer  Vauban  praised  it,  as  did 
Soufflot,  the  XVIH-century  architect  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Paris.  The  balanced  equilibrium  of  the  national  art  can  be 
carried  no  farther,  and  only  the  use  of  hard  Tonnerre  stone 
permitted  this  successful  audacity.  Were  a  modem  student 
to  present  such  a  plan  to  any  commission,  said  M.  Lassus,  he 
would  be  dismissed  as  mad. 

While  the  nave  was  building  a  narthex  was  added  before 
the  western  entrance,  consisting  of  a  fifty-foot-deep  porch. 
Notre  Dame's  west  facade  rides  astride  two  rows  of  pillars  set 
close  together  before  the  narthex,  again  a  case  of  strength  being 
attained  by  the  able  use  of  double  walls.  The  f  agade's  superim- 
posed arcades,  used  merely  as  decoration,  as  at  Pisa,  prevented 
the  employment  of  strong  buttress  ridges,  and  give  to  the  west- 
ern front  of  the  church  a  most  un-Gothic  aspect.    It  cannot  be 

^  VioIIet-Ie-Duc,  DicHonnaire  de  V Architecture,  vol.  4,  pp.  lSl-147;  Huyiniaiii» 
VOblaU  chap.  5,  on  Notre  Dame  of  Dijon.  In  his  story,  which  is  the  oontimutioo 
of  En  Route  and  La  CalhMrale,  Huysmans  described  the  closing  of  the  Buigundian 
monastery  of  V*al  des  Saints  near  Dijon.  Uis  theory  is  that  by  sudi  acts  the  ^^l^w*^ 
of  good  and  evil  in  tlie  world  is  destroyed,  since  no  longer  is  propitiatory  aelf-aacrifioe 
and  prayer  offered  to  heaven  for  the  sins  being  committed  on  earth:  **  Ilfaui  s'aUendft 
a  ce  que  le  Bon  Dieu  tombe  sur  nous  .  .  .  pour  rcmettre  Us  ehoses  en  place,  el  v(m$ 
comment  il  prochdc,  dans  cescasld,U  vous  accable  d'infirmiUs  ei  d^iprewies,'* 
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said  Uiat  the  lamp  of  truth  is  upheld,  since  the  frontispiece 
makes  no  pretense  to  express  the  three-aisled  interior,  but 
rises  above  the  roof  like  an  abstract  screen.  The  gargoyles 
that  alternate  with  some  ancient  superbly  cut  panels  of  foliage 
acrpss  the  west  front,  date  only  from  1881,  and,  as  usual  with 
restorations,  the  grotesque  element  has  been  overemphasized. 
A  manuscript  of  the  XIII  centur>'  relates  that  the  original 
gargoyles  were  removed  when  a  bridegroom  (a  money-lender) 
al)out  to  enter  the  church  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  protruding 
image  that  represented  a  man  gripping  a  money  bag. 

The  imager}'  of  Notre  Dame's  portal  has  been  entirely 
o])litiTated.  WTien  the  Revolution  voted  to  destroy  **aH 
signs  of  fanaticism,**  an  apothecary  of  Dijon  mounted  a 
ladder  each  morning  and  leveled  with  his  hammer  all  the 
sto!K*cutters'  work.  The  present  image  at  the  trumeau  is  a 
friiginent  saved  from  the  late-Gothic  Chartreuse  of  the  Valois 
dukes.  To  Notre  Dame  Philippe  le  Hardi  gave  the  Jacque- 
niart  *  clock,  one  of  his  spoils  from  the  sacking  of  Courtrai 
ill  138^,  whereat  he  had  been  assisted  by  the  Dijon  citizens 
par  loyautS  ei  parfait  amour. 

SAINT  BERNARD.  AND  CISTERCIAN  INFLUENCE  IN 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE' 

Wliat  is  f^rniiLH?  It  u  a  mind  in  which  imagination,  intelligc^nce,  and 
ftt'lin^  exist  in  an  elevated  proportion  and  in  an  exact  c(|uation.     It  i«  a 

>  A  clorkmakcr  naiiMHl  Jacquenuirt  nuidc  such  works,  hence  their  name.  OrigiiiaUy 
only  one  fifrun*  Htruck  the  hours  on  the  big  bell.  Then  a  wife,  Jacqueleine,  was  given 
to  the  lM*Il-kmH*ker,  and  after  a  local  wit  had  rallied  the  couple  oo  their  childleM 
.state,  firnt  one  child,  Jacquclinet,  was  added,  and  then  another,  Jacqueline! te,  and  the 
in<lu.stri()U.s  rhildren  now  ring  the  quarter  hours  on  the  little  bells. 

:  Works  of  St  liemard.  edited  by  Mabilkin  (Pkris,  16<»-00),  tr.  by  Kalnand  IIod|{es 
(I>on«Mn.  ISHO).  4  voU.;  K  Vacandard,  Vie  de  Saimi  Bernard  (Paris.  UcoffrY,  1885). 
'i  voN  ;  other  .^tudie;*  of  the  saint,  by  Kales  (London.  1S90)  and  R.  P.  Ratisboone: 
1><'  l>i«)n.  fltudc  ftuT  Us  f^liMfM  de  CoTdrt  de  CIUqux;  Arbob  de  Jubainville,  £twde  mr 
ntiit  iuUrirur  dca  ahbayr*  riMrrrimnes  ei  principtUewuni  de  Clairraux  au  X!i  siMe 
(l*ari<<.  iHoS);  Liirien  lif^le,  Labbajfe  de  Fonienajf  ei  rarekiteeiure  eutereienne  (Loroo. 
IDW;  <'uinilK'  Knlurt.  L' architrriurr  gMkique en  tialie  (Paris,  1803):  iind..  En  R»pa§ne 
ft  en  Portwjal  (Part!i.  1H94):  ibid.,  **Villard  de  Ilonnccourt  et  lei  (*isterriena.**  ia 
HiUto  ./<  /  /^ro/r  dr»  charteM,  1H»d;  buUeiin  Mammmeniai^  1904,  Andr^  Philippe,  on 
CistiTtian  rliunhcs;  John  Bilson,  The  Arekiieefyrw  cf  ike  CisiernamM:  Their  EariieM 
i'hurrhrs  in  England  (London.  \W9)\  also  in  the  Jattmat  o§  ike  Roffol  IntUhde  qf 
iintijih  ArchiUctj,  \909;  Marcel  Aubcrt*  on  Cittcrdaii  churdMa  in  Germany. 
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mind  wliich  has  a  penetrating  view  of  ideas,  which  incarnates  them  pow- 
fully  in  marble,  in  brass,  in  limguage,  and  in  that  dust  which  we  call  writing, 
which  also  communicates  to  ideas  an  impulse  from  the  heart  to  precipitaie 
them,  living,  into  the  hearts  of  others.  Genius  is,  with  conacience,  the 
most  beautiful  endowment  of  humanity.  .  •  .  Genius  is  the  greatest  power 
created  by  Grod  for  grasping  truth.  It  is  a  sudden  and  vast  intuitkHi  tf 
the  connections  which  bind  beings  together.  ...  It  is  the  faculty  of 
rendering  ideas  visible  to  those  who  would  not  have  discovered  them  by 
themselves,  of  incarnating  them  in  speaking  images,  of  ««ting  them  into 
the  soul,  enlightening  it,  subjecting  it,  thrilling  it. — ^Lacordaibe  (1802-61; 
bom  in  Burgimdy). 

Although  modern  Dijon  may  momentarily  blot  out  much 
in  its  past  history  by  renaming  the  square  before  Notre  Dame 
Place  Ernest  Renan,  auieur  de  ^^Lavie  de  JSsus"  (which  work 
depicts  the  Saviour  as  an  unconscious  charlatan),  and  christen- 
ing the  square  before  the  cathedral  Place  Blanqui^  grand 
RSvolutionnaire  (Blanqui  being  the  Communist  who  founded 
the  journal  Ni  Dieu  ni  Maitre)^  although  it  may  mark  one 
street  sign  Rue  Baheiify  Scrivain  politique^  dhnocraie  tri^  ardenle 
(the  socialist,  Babeuf,  was  executed  under  the  Directory),  and 
another  witli  an  equal  pedantry  that  is  most  un-French, 
Rue  Dideroty  auieur  principale  de  V Enqfchpidie  (the  enpydo- 
pedia  which  railed  at  the  Christian  religion),  none  the  less 
will  the  greatest  honor  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Burgundy  be 
the  monk  in  whom  western  monasticism  culminated,  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux,  who  led  Dante  to  the  Supreme  Vision  in  Paradise, 
'Svho  spoke  to  kings  as  a  prophet,  to  the  people  as  their 
leader,  and  transported  Christendom  by  his  eloquence,"  the 
greatest  of  Cistercians,  the  greatest  of  Burgundians,  and  the 
lajst  great  Doctor  of  the  Church. 

As  the  XI  century  drew  to  a  close,  certain  pious  Bene- 
dictines, who  regretted  the  laxity  of  rule  in  their  own  convent* 
retired  to  the  marshy  woods  near  Beaune,  to  Ctteaux,  some 
twelve  miles  south  of  Dijon.  There  was  started  a  new  Order 
which  languished  during  fifteen  years,  fever  decimating  the 
postulants,  till  the  third  abbot,  St.  Stephen  Harding,  stormed 
heaven  with  petitions  to  spare  his  dwindling  flock.  And 
efficacious  prayers  they  appeared  to  be,  for  one  spring  day  in 
1113  there  came  to  tlie  abbey  gates  (Ctteaux'  name  signifies 
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Si:ftite  hic^  Halt  here!)  a  group  of  tliirty  young  nobles,  whose 
conviTsion  was  to  sot  all  Burgundy  talking. 

Their  leader  was  Bernard  of  Fontaine-les-I)ijon,*  then  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  WTien  he  ex|>erienced  the  eall 
to  a  monastic  life,  he  drew  after  him  brothers,  cousins,  uncle, 
and  friends.  His  mother,  the  Blessed  AJeth,  had  impressed 
ineffaceahly  on  his  soul  her  o^Ti  ardent  love  of  God.  As  Peter 
the  Venerable  said  in  that  same  generation:  "With  us  the 
virgin,  the  wife,  the  mother,  expand  the  soul  of  the  c%)untry 
by  the  breath  of  their  piety." 

^^1len  the  small  band  of  enthusiasts  were  quitting  the 
chateau  of  Bernard's  father,  the  elder  brother  and  heir,  Guy, 
told  Nivard,  the  youngest  of  tlie  six  sons  of  Aleth,  that  now 
he  alone  remained  to  inherit  the  estate.  **Ah/*  cried  the 
lad,  *'you  would  leave  me  the  earthly  reward  while  you  gain 
the  eternal?  The  exchange  is  not  fair."  And  in  time  he, 
t(M),  sought  his  brotliers  in  the  cloister  as  did  his  father,  who 
died  in  a  Cistercian  rolw. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  were  meeting  then  in  the  inter- 
na! ionali.^ni  of  monastic  institutions.  St.  Stephen  Harding,  who 
wa>  practically  the  founder  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  who 
drew  up  its  charter  and  began  its  centralized  system  of  chapters- 
general,  was  an  Englishman,  educated  in  Sherliorne  abln^y 
in  Dorset,  and  later  at  Paris  University.  Feeling  the  desire 
to  visit  Rome  in  pilgrinuige,  he  went  there  afoot,  reciting 
each  day,  as  he  walked,  the  entire  Psaltery.  It  is  said  that 
benignant  joy  shone  in  his  fact*.  To-day  a  Bible  he  translatini 
is  treasured  in  Dijon;  he  useil  to  consult  the  learned  rabbis 
of  his  a(*(|uaintanct^  whenever  in  doubt  concerning  the  Hebraic 
tr\t.  It  was  an  hour  of  internationalism.  A  fre<|uenter  of 
St.  Bernard's  own  Clairvaux  was  St.  Malachy  O'Morgair, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  diinl  in  Bernard's  arms  in  1147. 
The  Bur^undian  splint  lovi*d  Malachy  for  his  gentleness,  his 
hdliiKsN,  his  di'licacy  of  soul,  and  his  noble  majestic  pr«*st*nc*e, 

'  The  (>:istlr  of  FoDtainr-l^-l>ijon  wm  held  by  Bcmard**  liiieacr  till  the  XV  cmlurj. 
Ti>-il.ty  tlie  site  U  (x>vcnr<ti  by  an  imfinialicd  commcmoffmUvc  church.  The  ^-ilbgv 
chun-h  U  uf  tLc  XVI  crntur>'- 
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and  for  him  trained  young  Irish  monks  to  serve  in  the  reform 
needed  then  in  the  Celtic  church,  thus  paying  back  to  Ireland 
the  debt  incurred  by  the  mission  of  Columbanus. 

With  such  souls  as  Bernard  and  his  kinsmen,  the  new 
Order  governed  by  Abbot  Stephen  Harding  took  on  fresh 
vigor.  Pontigny  was  founded  a  year  later,  and  in  1115 
Bernard  and  twelve  companions  were  sent  to  establish  Clair- 
vaux  ^  in  a  former  robber  haunt  given  by  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, a  valley  of  wormwood  which  they  turned  into  a  valley 
of  light.  By  the  middle  of  the  XIH  century  there  were  five 
hundred  Cistercian  houses  in  Europe.  In  England,  from 
1125  to  1200,  rose  a  hundred  monasteries  of  the  white  monks. 
Fountains,  Fumess,  Tintern,  Kirkstall,  "Grod^s  castles," 
wrote  a  contemporary,  "where  the  servants  of  the  true 
anointed  King  do  keep  watch,  and  the  young  soldiers  are 
exercised  in  warfare  against  spiritual  evil."  Many  a  Cistercian 
house  was  in  Scotland  and  Ireland — Melrose,  Mellifont, 
Boyle;  in  Germany,  and  the  north — Maulbronn,  Amsberg, 
Wamhem,  and  Soro;  in  Spain — ^Poblct  and  Santa-Creus; 
in  Portugal — Alcobaga.  St.  Bernard  himself  founded  Chia- 
ravalle  near  Milan,  and  on  the  spot  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
where  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  flourished  the  Cistercian  house 
of  Tre  Fontane,  whose  first  abbot,  trained  under  Bernard  at 
Clairvaux,  mounted  Peter's  Chair  as  Eugene  IH. 

Wherever  the  Cistercians  went  they  promulgated  the  new 
Gothic  building  lore  of  France.  Their  churches  with  square 
east  end,  square  chapels  opening  on  transept  arms,  and 
neither  tower,  triforium  nor  clearstory,  were  built  exactly 
alike  whether  it  was  in  the  far  north  as  at  Alvastra  in  Sweden, 
or  in  the  far  south  as  at  Girgenti  in  Sicily.  Bui^gundy's 
abbatial  at  Fontenay  is  the  type  at  its  purest. 

M.  Camille  Enlart  was  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  active 
role  played  by   Cistercian  monks  in  the  dissemination   of 


*  As  at  Ctteaux,  scarcely  an  ancient  vestige  remains  at  Clairvaux.  Hie  XU-oentuiy 
monastic  storehouse  now  serves  as  a  house  of  detention.  All  trace  of  St.  Bcniard's 
tomb  has  been  lost.  Tlic  Revolution  finished  what  the  Huguenot  wan  And  the 
absentee  commendatory  abbots  began. 
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Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.*  All  Cistercian  churches  were 
dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the  use  of  the  gracious 
term  Soire  Dame  spread  from  their  abbatials  to  the  cathedrals. 
Dante  opens  the  final  canto  of  the  Paradiso  by  a  eulogy  of 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  put  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Bernard,  who 
never  flagged  in  her  praise,  culling  from  Scripture  every 
mystic  and  lovely  name  for  her.  lo  sono  il  suo  fedel  Bernardo^ 
the  Burgundian  proudly  boasts  in  Paradise.  Though  Bernard's 
devotion  to  his  Dame  souveraine  was  poles  apart  from  Puritan- 

1 M.  Enlart  calU  F<iJManuova,  on  the  Appian  Way  between  Rome  and  Naples,  the 
first  Gothic  church  in  Italy,  begun  in  1187  by  Burgundian  Cbterdans.  Mr.  Porter 
thinks  that  the  infiltration  had  begun  thirty  years  earlier  through  various  channels. 
In  ItOH  Innocent  III  dedicated  Fossanuova;  in  1274  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  died  there, 
en  route  to  the  Council  at  Lyons.  The  same  plain  Burgundian  plan  was  followed 
at  CaMnmri  (U17),  and  a  daughter  house  of  the  latter  was  S.  Galgano  (KIH),  from 
mhich  went  monks  who  are  cited  as  the  masters-of-works  of  Siena  Cathedral,  the 
\)cni  (iothic  edifice  of  the  peninsula.  Monks  from  French  Clair^'auz  built  the  three 
Chiaravallc  churches  of  Italy,  and  monks  from  Pontigny  raised  S.  Martiao  near 
Viterbo.  Later,  Italy  felt  the  influence  of  different  French  schools;  thus  the  Naples 
churches  are  Gothic  of  Provence  because  southern  French  architects  accompanied 
Charles  d'.Xnjou,  count  of  Provence,  when  he  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  At 
AmLsI  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  shows  the  Gothic  traits  of  Burgundy,  Provence, 
and  Champagne.  The  Cistercians  introduced  the  torus  profile  of  diagonals,  hut 
they  long  dung  to  round-headed  windows.  The  Provem^e  mantrrs  introduced  pointed 
arclieil  windows.  In  S|>ain.  Ctteaux  found  a  ri%'al  in  the  monks  of  (*luny  for  the 
di.HM'mi nation  of  the  new  art.  In  the  XII  century  a  largtr  nunilier  of  Spanish  bishop- 
rics i»ere  filleil  by  Cluny  monks.  Sometimes  they  built  accortling  to  their  own  native 
anhitccture.  as  in  Lugo  Cathedral,  San  Vincente  at  .\vila,  an<i  churches  in  Seville, 
which  are  Burgundian  Romanesque.  Sigilenza  Cathe«lral  U  Burgundian  both  in  its 
Homan<^ue  and  Gothic  parts,  /amora  (^athedral.  conse<*ratcd  1174,  and  the  old 
ratliixlral  of  ."^alamanca,  show  traits  of  Aquitaine;  Uith  s^t-s  wen'  occupied  by  Bishop 
Jerome,  who  came  from  Perigieuz.  The  Cistercians  of  Sfiain  did  not  c«»nfine  them- 
s<>lv<>s.  as  in  Italy,  to  t>'pically  Burgundian  (iothic  churches.  PoUet  and  Santa- 
Creus  ( 11. 'iT)  derive  from  the  early  (»othic  of  Midi  FramT-,  as  well  as  from  Burgundy. 
Ias  lluclgns.  the  (^Lstercian  house  for  nuns  near  Burgits,  finishe«l  alwut  IIHO,  shows 
slight  Hurtnindian  and  much  Ilantagrnet  Gothic  influence.  The  foundress  was  the 
dnu^htcr  of  Henry  11  and  .\lienf»r  of  Aquitaine.  In  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  the  later 
(M>thic  monuments  conforme<l  to  the  standards  of  northern  French  Gothic.  Portugal 
WHS  mon*  r\rhi%ivrly  a  Cistercian  field  of  art.  In  114K,  Akx>baf^  monastery  was 
foiiiHleil  l»y  the  Min  of  a  Burgundian  prince,  pn»genitor  of  Portugal's  royal  line,  ^liile 
it  nhouH  Aiip'vin  (iothic  traits,  its  plan  is  the  sober  C*istercian  Burgundian  type. 
In  the  mihtary  (holers  of  .^pain  and  Portugal  the  (*istercian  Rule  was  used.  The  king 
of  Sucilcn.  in  1 1  l.i.  ohtaim^d  Cistercian  missionaries  from  (lairvaux;  in  Denmark 
the  uMm  V  church  of  S>ro  is  Burgundian  Gothic,  (^amille  Kniart,  Les  orifimes  ds 
rarrhtUrturt  g*>thujur  rn  F.fpttgnr  ri  m  Poritigai  (Paris,  IttlH);  ibid,,  Varrkikriurt 
tfi*thujut  tfi  lUilu  (  Paris.  1  Hits ';  ibid.,  SoU»  arrkktlofitfue*  fur  Ut  ahha^s  tisUrrifnnes 
(it  Sr.iTulinavtt  (Paris,  1Ki>4K  ibid.,  **  VilUnldr  IlooDecourt  et  les Cisterciens,**  in  Bibiio. 
dr  Vfl.^^t  df»  rhartrs,  1S93;   ibid.,  Lart  ^t^iie  .  .  .  m  Ck^prt  (Parti.  18W),  t  vols. 
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ism,  his  rules  for  ecclesiastic  plainness  were  as  rigid  as  those 
of  the  Puritans.  His  severe  ideas  concerning  art  restrained 
the  earlier  Cistercian  churches,  though  his  apostolate  quick- 
ened the  spiritual  forces  that  soon  were  to  rear  the  cathedrals. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  relate  St.  Bernard's  life  is  to  resume 
the  history  of  the  XH  century  during  half  its  course.  He 
ended  the  schism  of  an  anti-pope;  he  went  up  and  down 
Europe  preaching  unity  and  peace  and  reconciling  enemies; 
he  journeyed  into  Languedoc  to  combat,  by  word,  the  Cai^ 
tharist  heresy;  fearlessly  he  rebuked  scandal  in  high  places, 
lie  drew  up  the  Rule  for  the  Military  Order  of  Templars. 
His  Book  of  Considerations^  written  for  Eugene  EH,  became 
a  manual  of  behavior  for  the  papacy.  His  treatise  on  Grace 
and  Free  Will  defined  so  perfectly  the  Church  doctrine  of 
Justification  that  almost  textually  it  was  repeated  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  No  man  ever  received  more  overwhelming 
ovations  than  Bernard;  at  Toulouse  they  crowded  to  kiss 
his  hand  till  his  frail  arms  were  swollen  past  all  movement; 
at  Albi  a  jeering  crowd  was  subjugated  by  one  sermon;  in 
northern  Italy,  such  was  the  reverence  for  the  maker  of  peace 
between  the  rival  cities,  that  Genoa  chose  him  as  a  patron, 
and  IVIilan  placed  herself  under  his  protection.  As  he  crossed 
the  Alps,  word  passed  among  the  mountaineers,  and  his  way 
became  a  triumphal  procession.  He  was  worn  to  a  shadow 
in  the  service  of  Christendom  when  Eugene  HI  commissioned 
him  to  preach  the  Second  Crusade,  and  when  the  expedition 
[)roved  a  lamentable  failure.  Heaven  sent  this  strong  man, 
who  had  passed  unscathed  through  the  intoxication  of  human 
glory,  the  severer  test  of  human  disgrace. 

The  figure  of  the  greatest  proselytizer  since  St.  Paul  is  no 
vague  one  in  history.  Bernard  was  tall  and  slender,  with 
chiseled  features  like  polished  ivory;  his  hair  was  red-blond; 
in  his  blue  eyes  was  a  flame  of  celestial  purity.  IMany  have 
testified  to  the  serenity  of  his  visage,  the  modesty  of  his 
attitude,  and  the  almost  superhuman  influence  he  exerted  on 
those  who  saw  him.  They  say  that  the  very  sight  of  him 
preached.     Apart  from   the  numerous  descriptions  of  him 
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l)y  liis  cc)ntcnii)oraries,  there  are  over  four  hundred  of  his 
own  hitters  extant,  letters  straightforward,  al)rupt,  ironie  here 
and  there,  fearless,  and  warm-hearted.  lie  swaytnl  enifn'rors 
and  kings,  yet  retained  always  his  personal  humility.  Re- 
luctantly he  tore  himself  from  the  peace  of  Clairvaux  to  direet 
the  affairs  of  EurojHN  and  eagerly  he  returne<l  to  the  life  of 
prayer  and  l)n>therly  love.  A  preacher,  he  said,  must  be  a  man 
of  prayer  if  he  would  convert  men.  He  must  l>e  a  reservoir 
kept  full  and  overflowing,  not  merely  a  canal  tliat  can  run  drj\ 

SouH*  to  whom  the  spiritual  life  is  a  dead  letter  have  called 
tilt*  al)l>ot  of  dairvaux  unsympathetic  and  superhuman. 
Others,  while  admiring  him,  regret  his  brusqueness  and 
hardy  invectives.  It  was  not  a  day  when  controversialists 
handli^l  their  a<lversaries  with  gloves;  witness  Al>elard's 
onslaughts  on  those  who  disagreed  witii  him  on  the  most 
al»t  ract  ihiHilogieal  |K)ints.  Xo  doubt,  in  some  causes,  Bernard's 
zeal  cxccctlrd  pn)priety;  i>erhaps  his  father  had  touched 
exactly  on  the  defwt  of  his  qualities  when  he  advisi^l  him  to 
kivp  measure  in  all  things.  But  who  that  appn^'iates  this 
great  man  would  tone  down  his  splendid  vehemenct*?  His 
love  for  morality  and  pure  do<*trine  was  a  glorious  passion. 
He  struck  at  the  sin,  not  the  sinner.  Such  censures  are  the 
angiT  of  love. 

And  remark  how  the  men  whom  Bernard  rebukwl  acc"e[)ted 
the  humiliation  of  his  public  crnsun^.  ^^llen  he  asked  the 
anliliiNJiop  of  Sens-  the  feudal  lord,  Henri  le  Sanglier,  who 
hegaii  that  cathe^lral— if  he  thought  justice  had  disap{>eared 
fron.  tJH*  rot  of  the  world  as  it  had  from  his  own  heart,  the 
proud  cliurclunan  >et  al>out  curbing  his  autocratic  tendencies, 
and  diiHJ  an  honoretl  pastor.  No  disputants  ever  more 
>ouiidly  lKTate<l  each  other  than  Alielanl  and  Bernard,  yet 
their  re<*onciliation,  brought  alniut  by  kindly,  large-minded 
Peter  of  (  hiny,  wa.s  frank  and  complete.  And  we  have  seen 
how  AblM)t  Suger  changed  his  worldly  ways  of  life,  how  he 
reformetl  his  monastery,  and  how  the  revenues  hitherto  wasted 
on  a  rt'tinue  of  sixty  horsemen  were  devoted  to  building  the 
first  Ciothic  monument  in  France. 
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St.  Bernard  was,  without  question,  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  conversions  he  wrought  were 
due  as  much  to  the  purity,  charity,  and  humility  of  his  own 
life  as  to  his  unparalleled  powers  of  persuasion.  The  ideal 
of  that  harsh  age,  despite  its  shortcomings,  was  saintliness, 
and  when  men  found  it  incarnate  in  this  Burgundian,  they 
accepted  him  as  their  leader.  Bernard  held  that  it  was  false 
principles  that  led  to  social  corruption,  and  to  punish  the  evil 
act  while  the  mental  crime  which  led  to  it  went  unchastened, 
was  illogical.  So  whenever  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine 
was  threatened,  this  champion  of  the  Cross  emerged  from  his 
seclusion  full  armed  for  its  defense.  His  vigilance  was  not 
bigotry.  When  a  fanatical  German  monk  preached  a  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews,  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  came  to  their 
defense:  "The  Just,"  an  old  rabbi  called  him,  "without 
whom  not  one  among  our  people  had  saved  his  life.  Honor 
to  him  who  came  to  our  succor  in  our  hour  of  mortal  anguish.'* 

In  all  Bernard's  writings  is  not  one  word  of  disloyalty  to 
what  he  thought  was  right,  not  a  trace  of  the  hypocrite.  If  he 
thundered  against  ambition,  cupidity,  and  that  hypocrisy 
which  moves  about  in  dim  comers,  perambulante  in  tenebrist 
he  knew  that  scandals  there  have  been  and  will  ever  be,  since 
even  among  the  chosen  twelve  Judas  betrayed,  Peter  denied, 
and  Thomas  doubted.  He  might  flagellate  ecclesiastic  dis- 
orders as  openly  as  Luther  himself,  but  the  pope  called  him  the 
pillar  of  the  Church  and  its  guide.  Towering  above  his  fellow 
men  morally,  he  took  up  his  Master's  cord  whips  to  drive  the 
traffickers  from  the  temple,  but  he  left  an  altar  in  the  sanctuary 
and  a  high  priest  at  the  altar,  and  his  own  life  was  blameless. 

The  choicest  spirits  of  the  age  sought  Bernard's  friendship. 
He  was  loved  by  St.  Norbert,  whose  new  Order  of  Pr6montr6 
spread  over  Europe  witli  tlie  same  rapidity  as  that  of  Ctteauz. 
He  had  links  with  the  mystics  in  St.  Victor's  abbey  at  Paris; 
Hugues  de  St.  Victor  submitted  cases  of  conscience  to  him; 
Richard  de  St.  Victor  asked  of  him  criticism  on  his  book  on 
the  Trinity;  and  the  Latin  hymns  of  Adam  de  St.  Victor 
breathe  the  selfsame  spirit  as  that  of  the  Burgundian  mystic. 
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Geoffrey  de  L&ves,  who  built  the  tower  at  Chartres,  traveled 
witli  hini  in  Italy  and  Languedoc.  Pierre  de  Celle,  who  built 
the  choir  of  St.  Remi,  at  Rheims,  wrote  of  Bernard:  "His  life, 
his  fame,  his  works,  his  writings,  his  miracles,  his  faith,  his 
hope,  his  charity,  his  chastity,  his  abstinence,  his  words,  his 
visage,  his  gestures,  the  attitude  of  his  body,  all,  in  a  word, 
rendered  liomage  to  his  sanctity.  He  was  the  well-l)eIoved 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  in  whose  honor  he  built,  not  only  one 
basilica,  but  all  the  basilicas  of  the  Order  of  Ctteaux.  If, 
then,  thou  wouldst  touch  the  pupil  of  Our  Lady's  eye,  write 
against  Bernard.**  And  the  bishop  of  Paris,  who  worked  on 
the  facade  of  Notre  Dame,  the  schoolman,  Guillaume 
d'Auvergne,  testified  that  Bernard  "lived  in  the  highest  per- 
fection,** that  his  "wisdom  proceeded  not  from  human  in- 
struction, hut  from  divine  inspiration."  The  first  great  master 
of  scholasticism,  Guillaimie  de  Champeaux,  the  progenitor 
of  Paris  I'niversity,  was  boimd  to  Bernard  in  loving  friend- 
ship till  his  death,  and  asked  to  be  buried  in  tlie  abbey  church 
at  Clairvaux. 

Detachment  from  the  things  of  the  world  never  weakened 
this  saint's  human  affections.  \Miat  cry  from  a  stricken 
heart  is  more  moving  than  Bemanrs  lament  for  his  brother 
(icranl?  That  elder  brotlier  was  following  a  knight*s  career 
when  Bernard  won  him  for  God*s  service  in  the  cloister. 
There  for  twenty-five  years  tJiey  livetl  side  by  side.  They 
had  just  returned  together  from  Italy  when  Gerartl  suddenly 
dicil.  Dry -eyed,  Bernard  attended  tlie  burial,  and  dr>'-eyed 
he  went  alx>ut  his  daily  tasks.  He  mounted  tlie  pulpit  to 
continue  an  exposition  of  tlie  Canticle  of  Canticles  which  he 
was  (H)nducting,  and  all  at  once  his  grief  broke  forth  irresist- 
ibly in  one  of  the  sublime  elegies  of  literature,  recorded  by 
a  monk  of  dairvaux  who  heard  it:  "  Wliat  is  there  in  common 
betwtvn  this  Canticle  of  joy  and  me  who  am  in  bitter 
anguish  I  ...  I  have  done  violence  to  my  heart.  .  .  .  Grief 
shut  in  hut  wounds  with  dee|>er  sting.  It  has  vanquished  me. 
What  I  suffer  must  have  its  way.  I  must  [K)ur  out  my  trouble 
before  you,  my  sons,  who  knew  the  faithful  comrade  I  have 
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lost  and  the  justice  of  my  sorrow.  You  knew  his  vigOanoe, 
his  sweetness;  you  knew  my  need  of  him.  When  I  was  weak 
in  body,  he  strengthened  me;  when  I  hesitated  he  spurred 
me  on;  when  I  grew  n^ligcnt  he  cautioned  me.  My  Gerard! 
why  have  you  left  me  to  stmnble  alone  on  the  road  we  two 
trod  together,  my  brother  by  blood  but  still  more  by  religion! 
Ah!  I  would  know  if  you  still  think  of  one  whom  you  loved, 
if,  in  God's  presence,  you  can  lean  toward  our  distress?  You 
have  shed  your  mortal  weaknesses,  but  surely  not  your 
human  tendernesses,  for  charity  endures,  says  the  apostle. 
No!  my  Gerard  does  not  forget  me  in  eternity!  It  was  our 
joy  to  be  together,  inextricably  were  our  spirits  interlinked, 
the  same  thoughts,  the  same  emotions,  the  same  will;  one 
only  heart,  one  only  soul  between  us;  with  one  blow,  the 
sword  has  pierced  my  heart  and  his.  .  .  .  That  I  might 
have  tranquillity  he  took  on  his  own  shoulders  the  material 
cares  of  the  convent.  It  was  his  heart  bore  my  troubles.  His 
eyes  led  my  steps.  Now,  when  a  need  rises  I  turn  to  where 
I  think  to  find  him,  and  he  is  not  there!  ...  I  am  deprived 
of  the  best  part  of  myself  and  I  must  not  weep.  My  heart 
is  torn  from  my  bosom,  and  I  must  not  suffer.  .  .  .  But  my 
courage  is  not  of  stone.  ...  I  suffer,  I  weep,  and  my  grief 
is  ever  before  me.  .  .  ." 

And  so  on  it  runs,  this  lamentation  with  its  Hebraic  note  of 
sorrow's  passion.  Impregnated  through  and  through  was 
Bernard  with  tlie  Bible,  and  his  speech  fell  naturally  into  its 
cadences.  To  mark  the  biblical  references  in  his  works 
would  be,  says  the  student,  to  fill  half  the  pages  with 
annotations. 

There  is  a  book  of  interior  consolation,  precious  to  humanity, 
which  has  preserved  for  us  intact  the  spiritual  teachings  of 
this  Cistercian  abbot  who  led  the  XII  century.  Scholars 
say  that  the  Imiiaiion  of  Christ  bears  the  direct  impress  of 
St.  Bernard's  spirit,  that  it  reproduced  and  analyzed  his 
writings.  Wioever  its  author,  his  prayer  Da  mihi  nesdri  has 
been  answered. 

Those  who  have  been  comforted  by  the  book  which,  next 
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to  llio  Bil)Io,  lias  Invn  chief  solace  for  the  stricken  heart,  have 
leaned  unaware  on  the  ]>ur])os<\  the  faith,  an<l  the  ])urity  of 
the  ^Teate.st  saint  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  the  man  who  made 
HurfTundy  as  illustrious  l)y  its  Cisterc*ian  reformers  and  mis- 
.sioiiary  builders  as  it  had  been  by  its  Benedictines  when 
Cliiny  was  a  world  iiower. 


CHAPTER  X 
Gothic  Art  in  Normaody  * 

The  c&thedral  was  perfected  slowly  and  passionately.  The  R 
brought  to  it  their  force,  their  logic,  their  serenity.  The  BartM- 
riaas  brought  to  it  their  naive  grace,  their  love  of  life,  their 
dreamful  imagma lions.  From  this  unpremeditated  coUsboration 
sprang  a  work  modelled  by  times  and  places.  It  is  the  French 
genius  and  its  image.  It  did  not  progress  by  fits  and  at»rts;  it 
was  not  the  servant  of  pride.  It  mounted  in  the  <x)urse  of  cen- 
turies to  complete  expression.  And  that  expression,  one  through- 
out the  country,  varies  with  each  province,  with  each  fraction  of 
a  province,  just  enough  to  make  interesting  the  chain  that 
joins  all  the  pearls  of  tliit  monumental  necklace  of  France. 

— Rodin,  Lm  eatkidrakt  d»  Franix,' 

SlIRTUAXLY  the  land  conquered  by  the  vikings 
receired  its  civilization  from  monasteries.  Like 
Burgundy,  Normandy  was  a  very  Egypt,  a 
Tliebaid,  for  the  number  of  its  religious  houses. 
Each  baron  sought  to  have  one  on  his  domun. 
In  the  capital  of  the  duchy  was  St.  Ouen,  whose  abbot  owned 
half  the  city ;  on  the  same  Seine  lay  Jumi^ges,  a  center  of  letters 
and  arts,  and  farther  down  the  river  was  St.  Wandrille, 
"nursery    for    saints " — three    noted    houses    that    inherited 

'  Coagiii  Archkiotiqite,  1908;  V.  Buprich-Robert,  Vardaieebm  normimde  aux 
Xr  d  A7r**Jtw  (Paris,  1807),  2  vob.;  A.  de  Caumonl  et  Ch.de  Beaurei»ure,  JfftiwifW 
kiHonquet  tuT  la  Normandit:  anliguiUi,  montimenU,  hitloir«  l}SSn--39);  La  Norwundit 
monumentah  et  jnOoreiguc.  Seine-InffrUure,  C'ahodoi,  Ettrt,  Omt,  Mtaidit  (Le  Havre, 
I^malc  et  Civ),  8  vols,  folio:  L^n  Ic  Cordier,  "L'orchitecture  de  la  NarmaDdie  au 
XIII*  aicrle,"  in  Bulletin  Mmumaitat,  1863,  vol.  29,  p.  61S;  ChsnoiDc  Voti^  L'^t 
normand  (ParU,  1914);  Taylor  et  Nodier,  Voyagtt  pittorttque*  .  .  .  dmu  CoKeitwtt 
France.  Normandie  (Paris,  DidroD,  1625),  8  vols.,  folio;  Henri  Ficntout.  La  Nor- 
mandie  (CollectioD,  Les  proviaces  ftanfaisea),  (Paris,  H.  lauiemt  1810);  Lediandc 
d'Aniay,  Let  anctenna  abbayet  de  Normandie  (1834),  2  voli.  and  atlas;  Oidericna 
Vitslis,  The  Ecdaiaetical  Uutory  of  Bnglimd  and  Normandg  (Loodoiw  Bofan 
Library,  1856),  4  vols.;   Albert  Sorel,  Paget  nomayuie*  (PUii^  Plon,  1007). 

On  Normandy's  history,  see  Stubbe,  Freeman,  Palgrave,  H.  W.  C.  Davi^  G.  B. 
Aibms.  Sir  J,  H.  Ramsay,  Miss  Kate  Norgste,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  etc  A.  TUaiy  in 
bin  Conquele  de  rAngleteire  gives  details  of  the  oppteaaion  of  the  Angto-SaioaaB  fcj 
their  Nomitin  conquerors. 

*  UodiD,  Let  ealhfdridti  de  Franec,  (Paris.  A.  Colin,  1914). 
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clir(*clly  the  apostolate  of  Celtic  Columbanus.  From  Si. 
Wandrille  went  monks  to  establish  Fecamp,  favorite  of  the 
Norman  dukes,  with  an  early-Gothic  church  equal  to  a  cathe- 
dral. Other  monks  from  Fontenelle  reorganized  the  most 
romantic  pile  of  monastic  buildings  in  the  world,  Mont-Saint- 
Michel,  guarded  by  the  patron  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
Sanctus  Michael  in  periculo  maris. 

\Mien  that  man  of  genius,  William  of  Volpiano,  abbot  of 
St.  Benigne,  at  Dijon,  came  to  Normandy  to  reform  its  houses, 
he  himself  rebuilt  the  abbatial  church  at  Bemay  which  archi- 
tecturally is  an  ancestress  for  such  Romanesque  work  as 
('erisy-la-For<^t,  Lessay,  the  Caen  abbatials,  and  St.  Georges 
de  Boscher\'ille.  At  Mortain,  at  St.  Sauveur-le-Vicomte, 
at  St.  Evroult,  were  monaster}'  churches,  and  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Ilambye  cause  one  to  mourn  that  Primary'  Gothic 
abbatial  wrecked  by  the  Revolution.  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives 
and  the  collegiate  at  Eu  are  later  monastic  works  of  the  prov- 
ince. For  its  influence  as  a  world  power — what  we  may  call 
the  Cluny  of  Normandy — was  Bee  abbey  that  became, 
under  I^nfranc  the  Ix)mbard,  and  St.  Anselm  the  Pied- 
mont est\  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  West.  Its  mammoth 
church  has  gone  the  way  of  Cluny's — scarcely  stone  left  on 

si  one. 

BEC  ABBEY > 

O  heata  solitudo! 
O  8oU  beatitudo! 
— (IniKTiption  on  a  Benedictiiie  monaitery  in  Prmnce.) 

In  BcK',  theolog>'  for  the  first  time  spoke  the  language  of 
philosophy.  Ilerlouin,  an  unlettered  knight,  who  learned 
to  write  only  at  forty,  founded,  in  1034,  an  abbey  on  his 

'  (  lianoinc  Porrr.  UiMnirt  <U  Cabbajfe  du  Bee  (fivreui,  impri.  de  H^nvry.  1901); 
In  .\nrTti,ifui*f  mnnummiaU  ei  pitlortsqme  Ewr,  vol.  C,  p.  ttl,  "Bee,*'  CliAiKMiie  IVir^e 
(Ix-  llavn*.  IaiuhIv  ct  (V.  IWI5};  Ra^ry.  Hukkrt  dt  8mmi  Atutim  (Pkni.  18W); 
Martin  Kul<\  /.i/r  and  Timrs  cf  Si,  Anjteim  (London,  18SS). 

Otlirr  HtiKlirs  (if  St.  Annrlni  by  Rteuait  (Pbria,  ISftS);  R.  W.  Chunh  (Loodoo, 
1S7(»  .  JM  Ki^K  ilx>nikm.  IK96).  and  in  Lims  cf  Ike  Ardibukfpt  tf  Camierbmr^ 
(Ix.iMinn.  ls<iO-75);  llUUnrt  litUrairt  dt  la  frmmet,  vol.  a,  p.  tOO.  *'Unfimnc'* 
(Pan^.  1741));  vol.  0.  p.  SIW.  **St  AnMbn";  p.  aa»,  ^t^Qodnlfc,  triqm  de  Rochcitcr** 
dWU.  1750). 
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lands  on  the  banks  of  a  beck  in  the  valley  of  Brionne.  With 
the  monks  who  gathered  round  him,  he  was  engaged  in  build- 
ing with  his  own  hands  his  convent  when,  one  day  in  1042t 
Lanfranc  of  Pavia  arrived  in  their  midst,  the  learned  one 
needed  by  those  simple,  good  men.  Lanfrance  had  been 
teaching  at  Avranches,  and  was  journeying  to  Rouen  when 
brigands  seized  him  in  a  forest  near  Bec»  stripped  and  tied 
him  to  a  tree  to  perish.  Before  aid  came  to  him,  as  he  faced 
death  during  long  hours — learning  that  despite  his  scholar- 
ship he  was  incapable  of  reciting  one  single  psalm  to  support 
his  soul — a  new  comprehension  of  life  dawned  on  him,  and 
he  vowed  himself  to  the  triumph  of  religion. 

The  school  which  he  opened  in  Bee  abbey  soon  drew  students 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  From  northern  Italy  came  young 
Anselm,  destined  twice  to  succeed  his  master,  in  Bee  as  prior, 
in  Canterbury  as  archbishop.  Lanfranc,  practiced  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  a  bom  statesman,  was  better  fitted  to 
be  primate  of  England  than  was  Anselm  with  his  childliket 
tender  nature,  and  his  subtle,  speculative  brain.  Bee  gave 
still  a  third  archbishop  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Theobald, 
the  patron  of  St.  Thomas  Becket;  Martin,  whilom  abbot  of 
Bee,  built  Peterborough  Cathedral. 

For  thirty-three  years  St.  Anselm  wrote  and  taught  in  Bee 
abbey,  student  first,  then  monk,  then  prior,  and  in  1078  abboL 
There  at  night,  while  all  the  house  slept,  he  wrote  the  books 
which  have  won  for  him  the  title  of  founder  of  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  forerunner  of  scholas- 
ticism, he  was  among  the  first  to  set  forth  the  confonnity  of 
Christian  doctrine  with  human  reason.  Dante  places  him 
in  Paradise  among  the  great  contemplatives.  The  union 
of  the  mystic  and  the  rational  in  theology,  in  the  Norman 
abbey  ruled  by  Anselm,  started  impulses  which  were  to  pass 
down  through  the  centuries.  An  immediate  result  was  the 
quickening  of  the  mental  life  of  the  XII  century.  Am<Hig 
St.  Anselm's  pupils  at  Bee  was  Anselm  de  Laon,  whose  classes^ 
with  those  of  Guillaume  de  Champeaux,  are  regarded  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  University  of  Paris. 


COTIIIC  ART  L\  NOR>LVNDY 

^^^lat  is  of  inttTcst  to  us  here  is  thai,  from  the  hour  of  the 
o|H*iiii)f^  of  nieirs  minds  to  scholastic  learning,  rost*  the  ar(*hi- 
tincture  of  France,  that  the  giant  energy  which  built  cathe- 
<lrals  liad  its  source  in  a  faith  that  believed  in  order  that  it  might 
understand,  which  is  St.  Anselm's  own  proposition,  Credo  ut 
intellitjamy  as  well  as  it  is  the  ajiogee  fliglit  reached  l>y  Plato, 
what  the  Greek  philosopher  called  the  wings  of  the  soul.  And 
Plato's  iH'cr,  Xlll-irntury  Aquinas,  voiced  the  Greek's  vision, 
and  repeated  Anselm's  thought,  in  a  hymn  whose  subtle 
stanzas  are  sung  daily  over  Christendom:  ^^Prastai  fides 
aupplenientum  sensuum  deJeetuV^  ('*  Faith  for  all  defects  sup- 
plying where  the  feeble  senses  fail").  Anselm,  with  his 
**face  of  an  angel,"  naively  enthusiastic  over  his  metaphysical 
I>roof  of  (iod,  writing  alone  in  Bee,  in  the  silence  of  the  night* 
was  <ligging  unaware  the  foundations  for  Chartres,  Rheinis* 
Amiens,  and  those  other  visions  of  the  Beyond  to  which  man 
gave  tangil>le  sha|K*  in  the  scholastic-trauu^  centuries  because* 
bclirring,  he  understood. 

Sorely  against  his  will  St.  Ansi'lm  left  the  peace  of  Bee  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  England's  primacy  in  an  hour  when  the 
eternal  lav -ecclesiastical  controversv  was  embitteriHl.  The 
wanton  and  desi>otic  William  Rufus  was  the  opi>onent  who 
overwlielnu^  him.  His  sole  friends  were  the  little  iK?ople 
for  whom,  at  that  time,  any  churchman  who  maintaincHl 
independence  against  layman  tyraimy  was  a  chami>ion  of 
civic  liberties.  The  scholar  of  Bee  was  the  only  prelate  of 
the  many  crossing  from  Normandy  to  England  who  display e<l 
loving  kindness  for  the  downtrodden  Saxons.  Homesick  in 
England,  St.  Ans(*lm  uscxl  pathetically  to  sign  his  letters  to 
his  intimates,  ** Brother  Anselm  by  the  heurt.  Archbishop 
of  Canterhurv  l)v  ctKTcion." 

At  Le  Hec-llellouin  to-ilay  little  remains  of  the  abbatial 
whose  choir  once  siKired  on  twenty  immense  piers.  Again  and 
ai^Min  the  church  was  reconstructed.  In  1077  Archbishop  I.«an* 
fran(*  cro>M^l  the  (lumnel  for  a  dixlication.  Early  in  the  XIII 
<  entury  the  master-of-works  at  Rouen,  Enguerrand,  proceeded 
to  Bcc  to  su|KTiuteud  a  new*  Gothic  edifice.  A  fire  in  1203  caused 
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another  renewal  of  the  choir.  In  the  Rayonnant  day  the  nave 
was  rebuilt  on  the  same  lines  as  St.  Ouen's  abbatial.  The 
religious  wars  of  the  XVI  century  damaged  the  church,  whose 
demolition  was  continued  as  late  as  1814.  What  now  remains 
are  a  portion  of  the  transept,  a  chapter  house  of  the  XH  cen- 
tury, and  the  isolated  tower  of  St.  Nicholas  (1467-80),  another 
memorial  of  Normandy's  rejoicing  to  be  free  of  foreign  rule. 
Eight  large  statues  adorn  its  upper  walls. 

Bee  had  been  pillaged  by  Henry  V's  troops  before  Jeanne 
d 'Arc's  advent,  and  the  abbot  then  appointed  by  the  invado^s 
was  one  of  the  sixty  university  professors  and  ecclesiastics 
who  condenmed  the  Maid  to  death  in  Rouen,  1431.  Ten 
abbots  of  Normandy  thus  tarnished  their  great  names,  but 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  each  case  the  delinquent 
monastery  had  recently  been  sacked  because  of  its  patriotic 
stand  against  the  foreigners,  and  that  it  was  governed  by  a 
tool  of  the  victors.  Fifty  Norman  abbeys  honored  them- 
selves by  their  absence  from  the  torture  of  a  young  girl  who 
had  all  England  against  her,  half  of  France,  as  well  as  the 
perverted  learning  of  Paris  University. 

NORMANDY'S  ROMANESQUE  SCHOOL  > 

The  Christian  world  made  no  mistake  when,  in  calm  confidence,  it  aought» 
under  the  wing  of  the  Benedictine  abbeys,  that  strong  education  of  the 
Western  races  which  made  possible  all  the  marveb  of  faith,  courage,  fervor* 
and  humility  with  which  Europe  was  illuminated  from  the  XI  to  the  XV 
century,  from  Gregory  VII  to  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

— Charles  de  Montalembebt,  The  Monks  of  the  WeeL 

^  V.  Ruprich-Robert,  L* architecture  normande  aux  XI*  et  XIII*  tiieUt  (Fuifr 
1885-87);  G.  T.  Rivoira,  Lomhardic  Architecture,  vol.  2,  on  Normandy  (LondoD 
and  New  York,  1910),  translated  from  Le  origini  dell  'arMtettura  hmbarda  (BfilaiKH 
1908);  Canoine  Por^,  VaH  normand  (Paris,  1914);  CamiUe  Enlart,  Manuel  ^anhS- 
ologie  franqaise  (Paris,  Picard  et  fils,  1904),  2  vols.;  R.  de  Laateyrie,  L'ordUCeeterf 
religieuse  en  France  d,  PSpoque  romane  (Paris,  1912);  John  Bilaon,  "The  B^ginnin^ 
of  Gothic  Architecture,'*  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  IruHiute  of  British  ArdkUeeU, 
Third  series.  1898-99,  vol.  6,  pp.  289,  322,  345;  1901-^  vol.  9,  p.  S50;  Reii6  Fage^ 
**L4i  decoration  g^ometrique  dans  T^cole  romane  de  Normandie,"  in  Comgr^  ArdUol^ 
1908,  vol.  2,  p.  614;  Louis  Engerand,  **La  sculpture  romane  en  Nonnandie^"  in 
Bulletin  Monumental,  1904,  vol.  68,  p.  405;  Arthur  Kingsley  Porter,  Mediewal  i4rel»- 
tecture,  vol.  1,  pp.  285  to  332,  gives  the  chief  Norman  Romaneflque  monuments  (New 
York  and  London,  1907);  ibid,,  Lombard  Architecture  (New  Haven.  Yale  Univ«nity 
Press,  1917),  3  vols,  and  atlas. 
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Nomiandy*8  hardy  personality  showed  at  its  best  in  her 
Romanesque  monastic  churches.  Their  design  is  decisive 
and  vast,  their  construction  solid — the  Norman  excelled  in 
masoneraft — and  as  art  they  have  never  been  surpassed  for 
grave  impressiveness.  In  the  Norman  minsters  is  a  primeval 
energy  admirably  restrained,  a  massive  grace,  a  something 
of  reasontnl  simplicity  lost  in  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  the 
region.  One  who  fell  under  the  spell  of  Normandy *s  Roman- 
es(|ue  architecture  has  told  how  its  repose  *' appeals  to  men 
and  women  who  have  lived  long  and  are  tired,  who  want 
Tvsi,  who  have  done  with  aspiration  and  ambitions,  whose 
life  has  l)etm  a  broken  arch.  .  .  .  The  quiet  strength  of  these 
lines,  the  solid  support  of  the  moderate  lights,  the  absence 
of  (li.splay,  of  effort,  of  self-consciousness,  satisfy  them  as  no 
other  art  does.  They  come  back  to  it  to  rest  after  a  long 
( yele  of  pilgrimage — the  cradle  of  rest  from  which  their 
ancestors  started."* 

No  church  earlier  than  the  year  1000  has  sur\'ived  in  Nor- 
nian<ly.  The  Norseman,  while  still  an  unbaptized  buccancvr, 
laid  low  every  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  ixlifici*.  All 
was  in  ruin.  '*From  Blois  to  Senlis,"  says  the  old  reconl, 
**not  an  acre  is  plowtxl,  for  none  dare  work  in  the  fields.'* 
Then,  Rollo,  chief  of  the  marauders,  baptized  in  Rouen, 
M^ttK^l  <l()wn  in  the  duchy  granted  him  in  fief  by  the  harasscnl 
kin^  of  France.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  erstwhile 
pa^Miis  l>i^*aine  the  most  indefatigable  of  church  builders.  For 
Normandy,  the  date  911  is  as  important  a  landmark  as  is  010 
for  Bur^'uiidy,  the  year  of  Cluny*s  foundation.' 

Tlie  Norman  Romanesque  school  made  general  use  of  the 
roll  molding  at  window  and  portal,  of  griffes  at  the  Imse  of 
piers,  blind  arcading,  intercrossing  wall  arches  (that  became 

>  II<  iiry    \<lAm«,  M(mi  /^ifii-lfuM   md   Ckartnt   (BotlUm,   Booghtoo    Mifflio 

3  Ni»riimn<lv'5»  MilUnairt  of  1011  was  criebnittd  fitly.  Among  the  books  it  calM 
fi>rt)i  an-  (iaKru*!  MoihmI.  Ijt  raU  de  la  \anmamdie  dona  Ckuioirt  dt  Framer  (Fuis, 
IlM  1  .  II.  Pnntdiit,  Hsfut  sur  Us  ongines  ei  UtfomdaHom  dm  dtaeki  de  Sonmamdif  (Puis» 
1;M  1  ;  \  MUrt.  /Vft/  AtWotrr  <ir  Sormandie  iVmm,  191<).  In  1915  apprmml  Clutflcs 
liuuicr  liaakiiLH,  The  Sormaiu  in  Europtmm  Huhrjf  (Borton,  Uoughtoo  Miflin). 
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monotonous  in  the  Anglo-Norman  school),  and  veiy  frequently 
it  contrived  an  interior  passage  at  the  clearstory  level,  whose 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  use  of  arches  of  different  designs 
in  its  outer  and  inner  walls. 

Certain  archaeologists  contend  that  the  predominant  influ- 
ences in  the  development  of  Norman  Romanesque  were 
Lombard,  and  that  in  this  it  differed  from  other  French  schoob 
which  in  main  part  derived  from  local  Carolingian  work. 
As  the  Norman's  creative  genius  was  not  on  a  par  with  his 
constructive  abilities,  it  seems  reasonable  to  look  for  foreign 
influence  when  finding  its  school  precociously  formed  by  the 
middle  of  the  XI  century.  The  Lombards  used,  before  the 
Normans,  the  alternate  system  of  ground  supports,  cubic 
capitals,  transverse  arches,  compound  piers,  crypts,  and 
raised  choirs,  and  their  most  striking  feature  of  exterior 
decoration  was  the  arched  corbel  table  that  made  a  contin- 
uous cornice.  Mr.  Arthur  Kingsley  Porter  says  that  diagonals 
were  used  in  Lombardy  early  in  the  XI  century  as  an  expe^ 
dient  to  economize  wood,  groin  vaults  being  molded  on  a 
temporary  wooden  substructure,  but  as  the  Lombard  never 
counterbutted  his  intersecting  ribs,  such  vaults  proved  unsat- 
isfactory and  were  given  up  after  1120.  If  the  Norman  had 
an  early  knowledge  of  diagonals  through  the  Lombard,  like 
the  Lombard  he  failed  to  derive  from  them  their  constructive 
consequences.  That  fact  of  creative  genius  no  one  can  deny 
to  the  Ile-de-France.  Even  if  the  controversy  as  to  who 
first  used  Gothic  ribs  should  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  school,  and  behind  their  use  of  it,  traced  to  Lombardy*s 
Romanesque  builders,  none  of  them  saw  in  it  what  Abbot 
Suger  did — the  radical  member  of  a  new  system  of  building. 

William  of  Volpiano,  a  Lombard,  and  an  architect  as  well 
as  a  reformer,  spent  many  active  years  in  Normandy,  where 
he  died  in  1031.  At  Fecamp  he  is  said  to  have  trained  a 
group  of  masons.  A  decade  after  his  death,  Lanfranc,  bom 
in  northern  Italy,  became  a  leader  in  the  duchy,  and  under 
him  was  built  the  present  nave  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Hommes 
at  Caen.     It  seems  very  natural  to  suppose  that  such  men* 
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alrrt  as  ihoy  were  to  architectural  progress,  should  have 
cxcrli^l  influence  on  the  Norman  scJiool.  However,  M. 
I^'fevre-Pontalis  thinks  it  wiser  not  to  exaggerate  the  imme- 
diate influence  from  lK\vond  the  Alps.  He  holds  that  the 
Uomancsquc  school  of  Normandy  proctx*<led  in  main  part 
from  [\w  same  element  as  the  other  pre-Gothic  schools  of 
France,  clcnu^nts  deriviMl  somewhat  from  Barbarian  sources, 
hut  chiefly  from  Rome's  occ*upation  of  Gaul.  In  the  case 
of  Norman<ly  the  Barbarian  influences  would  be  largely 
Scandinavian,  and  there  has  been  considerable  speculation 
ovrr  tlie  Norseman's  wooden  structure  and  the  Norman *s 
partiahty  for  the  pleati'd  capital. 

Mr.  Jolin  Bilson  is  unsympathetic  to  Mr.  Kingsley  Porter*s 
ideas  of  I^)mhard  influence  in  Normandy,  and  he  considers 
th(*  (*arly  dates  aserilu^d  to  I^ombard  diagonals  most  improbable. 
Wliy,  h(*  asks,  if  the  solution  was  n*achi*d  in  I^ombanly  about 
MH."},  did  it  take  thn»<»  cjuarters  of  a  century  for  the  Nonnans, 
<lin'ctly  in  contact  with  the  builders  of  Italy,  to  arrive  after 
lon^'  cxprrinicnting  at  the  same  intersi*cting  ribs?  He  claims 
that  the  Ih'-<lr-Franci*  was  indebted  to  Normandy  for  diagonals, 
wliich  wrre  not  in  use  in  the  royal  domain  In'fon'  1130,  but 
that.  on<-c  that  sc*hool  came  into  possi\ssion  of  intersc*cting 
p<M*ntrd  arches  and  flying  buttressi's,  it  developed  from  them 
a  rn'w  system  of  const ruc^t ion,  clothing  it  with  a  new  expn^s- 
.sinn.  which  we  call  Gothic.     The  controversy  is  by  no  means 

(IommI. 

Normandy's  Romanes<|ue  school  .spread  far  afield.*  It 
pa.sM'd  into  Picardy  and  iH^netrateil  as  far  south  as  Chartres. 
It  (Tosst'd  the  Channel  with  the  adventurers  who  descended 
on  Kii^'land.  and  with  other  fri»e  lances  who  carN'cd  out  distant 
kiii::( loins  for  themselves,  its  characteristics  appeared  in 
southrrn  Italv  and  Sicilv. 

I.  1^  f'  \  r« -INintaliH.  **  l4*<«  inHurncr4  noniuiii<}r3i  «u  XI*  et  «Q  XII*  tMr  duif  Ip 
I  •  -•{  •!•  1.1  1  r.iii«^\"  in  liuJhtin  MonumrntaJ,  1900,  vol.  70;  Camille  EnUrt,  L'i^/imtmee 
'.'-'"•.r,  ,/,  ;',,rt  tuyrmanii  au  mtpyrn  agr;  V.  CliAJaiidoo,  UUknrt  dt  la  domimaium 
»...-  r  •  M  luilii  it  tn  Sxnh  (l»«rw.  IWI7);  Ch.  IHehl.  Poierme  ri  Sgrorusf  (C'ol- 
l<t^<>[).  \  iliro  «l'.trt  (x*K'bre»;,  (Paris,  II.  Laureiu.  1907;;   fimile  Bcrtaiid,  L'ort  dams 

I'lti.'ii   Ttn  'uiioruilc. 
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The  ornamentation  of  the  Norman  school  came  in  part 
from  Oriental  or  Byzantine  sources  abeady  in  use  in  the 
Carolingian  era,  and  in  part  from  Scandinavian.  Unlike 
Burgundy,  this  province,  despite  its  good  stone,  never  won 
distinction  in  sculpture  either  in  the  Romanesque  or  the 
Gothic  day.  Never  was  Norman  decoration  equal  to  Nor- 
man construction,  otherwise  this  school  would  be  without 
a  peer.  Its  ornamentation  lacks  variety  and  imagination. 
Geometric  designs  were  endlessly  repeated.  Both  in  England 
and  in  Normandy  the  traveler  grows  weary  of  the  zigzag 
or  chevron  motive,  taken  from  Merovingian  interlacings,  or 
Carolingian  triangular  outlines,  and  very  weary,  too,  of  its 
variants,  the  dog-tooth  or  star  ornament,  and  the  fret  or 
meander  which  reproduced  a  classical  motive.  The  Caro- 
lingian billet  molding  was  also  overused.  Such  monotony 
of  decoration  was  probably  the  defect  of  a  good  quality — 
caution  and  thoroughness.  The  Norman  seldom  attempted 
what  he  could  not  put  through,  hence  his  churches  were 
usually  completed,  even  to  having  their  towers  crowned  by 
stone  spires.  The  builders  of  the  Ile-de-France  were  less 
cautious,  but  more  sublime. 

THE  ROM^VNESQUE  ABBEY  CHURCH  OF  JUMlElGES » 

Aucun  pays  n'avait  foumi  au  moyen  &ge  plus  de  missionnaires  Chretiens 
qu'Irlande,  ni  d'hommcs  empress^  de  r^pandrc  chez  les  natioDfl  ^trangi^res 
les  Etudes  de  leur  patric. — ^A.  Thierby. 

The  first  Romanesque  church  of  Normandy  with  archi- 
tectural pretensions,  the  first  to  present  the  regional  school 
fully  formed,  was  the  abbatial  of  Jumieges,  begun  about  1040. 

^  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  Vahbayc  de  Jumitgen,  Studc  arcHM,  deM  ruines  (Mcmt- 
didier.  1009);  ibid.,  **Jumicges;'  in  Bulictin  Monumental,  1909,  vol.  7S.  p.  34; 
John  Bilson,  on  ** Jumieges/*  in  R^nie  de  Vart  chrHien,  1901,  p.  454;  F.  Lot,  Etudes 
critiques  sur  Vabhaye  de  Saint-WandriUe  (Paris  1913);  La  Normandie  monumeniaie 
ct  pittoresque.  Seine^lnfdricure,  p.  219,  ** Jumieges,*'  Alfred  Daroel;  p.  S5S,  •'St. 
Wandrille/*  Abl>6  Sauvage  (Le  Havre,  Lcmale  ct  Cie);  Abb^  Julien  Loth,  Hiitairs 
de  Vahbayc  royale  de  St.  Pierre  de  Jumieges  (Rouen,  1882-86),  S  vols.;  DavkL 
Lfs  grandcs  abbayes  de  VOccident  (Lille,  1007);  Lef^vre-Pontalia,  Lea  it^ueneew 
normandcs  au  A'/'  ct  au  XII^  aihlc  dan^  le  nord  de  la  France  (1906),  also  in  Bulletin 
Monumental,  1906,  vol.  70. 
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That  virile,  rugged  "chateau  de  Dieu'*  stands  on  a  semi- 
island  of  the  Si*ine  where  the  river  makes  a  gracious  twenty- 
mile  meander,  or  rather,  there  stand  the  "incredible  masses 
of  masonry-'*  which  are  the  ruins  of  Jumi^es,  a  wall  of  the 
big  central  lantern,  a  roofless  nave,  and  two  gaunt  facade 
towers,  the  only  Norman  towers  entirely  of  the  XI  centurj'. 
In  all  France  is  no  more  austere,  stark,  and  grandiose  a 
ruin. 

How  from  such  a  predecessor  as  Bemay*s  abbatial  the 
Norman  could  immediately  evolve  an  architectural  feat  as 
tremendous  as  Jumieges  seems  explicable  only  by  some 
strong  exterior  impetus.  Here  is  the  Lombard  altemance 
of  ground  supports  over  whose  origin  in  Normandy  much 
j>rinter\s  ink  has  been  spilled.  As  the  Lombard  groin  vault 
embraced  two  bays,  a  strong  pier  was  needed  only  for  the 
transverse  arch  separating  the  large  square*  vault  sections; 
or  if  a  timber  roof  was  used,  a  reinforced  pier  was  recjuired 
only  for  the  bigger  tiebeams.  Now,  at  Jumieges,  the  lower 
structure  proves  (say  certain  arc*hax)logists)  that  never  was 
a  masonry  roof  planniKl  for,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  open 
timber  roof  nHiuiriKl  heavy  tielx^ams  only  at  every  other 
hay,  hencv  an  altemance  of  substantial  and  slight  piers  to 
correspond  to  the  altemance  of  big  l>eams  and  little  Ix'ams. 
Jumieges  also  usvd  the  Lombard  engaged  shaft.  Its  uniform 
hautcs  ci)hmne:f,  without  capitals,  risi»  from  soil  to  roof,  ser\'- 
in^  as  interior  buttresses,  and  some  say  as  supports  for  the 
tirl)eams,  since  they  ros<»  too  high  to  be  intended  for  a  masonr>' 
nH)f.  They  bind  together  the  three  stories,  and  aesthetically 
tiifir  rhythm  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  plain  walls.  Mr. 
John  Bilson  thinks  that  the  wall  shafts  of  Jumi^es  can  have 
had  no  other  motive  than  to  support  a  vault  over  the  prin- 
cipal span,  and  cannot  have  Invn  the  supports  of  mere  tie- 
beams.  They  may  have  Invn  planned,  suggests  Prof.  Baldwin 
Hrown.  to  carry  an  undergirding  arch  such  as  occurs  beneath 
some  wcHnlen  roofs. 

Ni)rmandy\s  invention  of  the  sexpartite  vault  came  about, 
thinks  M.  ^Vnthyme  Saint-Paul,  through  her  predilection  for 
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multiple  lines.  With  such  Gothic  vaults — each  section  of 
which  embraced  two  bays — she  proceeded  to  reroof  various 
of  her  Romanesque  abbatials,  whose  already  existent  alter- 
nated piers  were  thus  made  logical.  Almost  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  presence  of  ground  supports,  substantial  and  slight, 
had  called  into  being  the  new  type  of  masonry  roof.  St 
Denis  used  a  sexpartite  vault  in  1140,  and  M.  Lef^vre-Pontalis 
suggested,  at  one  time,  that  Normandy  derived  the  idea 
from  the  Ile-de-France.  In  the  royal  domain,  however,  no 
steps  arc  to  be  found  leading  up  to  it,  whereas  in  Normandy 
can  be  seen  sexpartite  vaults  of  primitive  design,  such  as 
those  covering  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames,  which  consist  merely 
of  two  diagonals  with  a  transverse  rib  crossing  their  apex.  Li 
the  Abbaye-aux-Hommes,  where  the  timber  roof  of  the  nave 
was  replaced  by  a  Gothic  vault  as  early,  perhaps,  as  1135, 
the  vault  web  is  warped  to  the  intermediate  transverse  rib. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sexpartite  vault  originated 
from  the  employment  of  the  diaphragm  arch. 

Jumi^ges  abbey  church  was  dedicated  "with  great  spiritual 
joy,"  so  an  old  chronicle  relates,  by  saintly  Archbishop  Maurille 
of  Rouen,  in  the  presence  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
Matilda.  Maurille  had  been  trained  at  Fecamp  under  the 
great  William  of  Volpiano.  A  Gothic  choir,  added  to  the 
abbatial  later,  was  blown  up  after  the  Revolution  by  a  con- 
tractor who  acquired  the  monastery  in  order  to  sell  its  stones 
as  building  material.  Under  the  flank  of  the  now  roofless 
nave  nestles  a  ruined  little  church  of  the  XIV  century,  St. 
Peter  its  tutelary.  Two  of  its  bays  incorporate  parts  from 
a  Carolingian  church  built  by  Rollo*s  son,  William  Long- 
sword  (928-943) .  They  are  of  archaeological  interest  in  being 
the  oldest  examples  extant  of  twin  arches  beneath  a  common 
arch  for  the  tribune-opening  on  the  middle  vessel.  The 
arrangement  became  popular  in  the  Romanesque  churches 
of  Normandy  and  England,  and  can  be  seen  at  Mont-Saint- 
jMichel,  Rochester,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Peterborough,  and 
Winchester. 

Jumieges  was  an  ancient  foundation  of  Clovis  11  and  Queen 
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Hathildr.  TIh\v  grant('<l  fortvsls  on  the  Seine  to  St.  Pliilihert 
(1.  (iSl).  who  hail  heen  an  intimate  at  the  Merovingian  court, 
of  St.  Ouen  antl  St.  Wandrille.  To  obtain  the  Celtic  rule 
of  ('ohiinl)anus  at  its  sourci*,  Philihert  visited  Luxeuil  and 
Hol>l>io,  and  he  dedicated  a  chajx*!  of  his  abhatial  at  Juniieges 
to  the  Iri.^h  missionary.  Ilis  own  cult  was  to  crop  out  at 
Tournus  an<l  Dijon  when  the  Norse  piratical  inroads  drove 
the  inmates  of  wrec*ked  monastic  housi\s  into  Burgimdy. 

Jumieges  was  a  s<*ene  of  pillage  and  massacre  during  the 
last  acl>  of  the  CaiH't-Plantagenet  duel,  when  Henry  V,  the 
victor  of  Agincourt,  overran  Normandy.  The  abbot,  then 
appointed,  .sat  in  judgment  on  St.  Jeanne  in  1431,  and  fell 
down  dead  three  months  later.  After  Charles  VII  had  entered 
Rouen  as  con(|ueror,  in  1449,  he  retirwl  to  Jumieges.  During 
tlie  fea.sts  of  rejoi<-ing  la  dame  de  beaulii\  Agnes  Sorel,  died  in 
a  manor  close  by,  and  her  memorial  stone  in  Jumieges  abbatial 
rcconlcd  her  "pitiful  loving  kindness  to  all  men  and  espec'ially 
the  p«M>r  and  children."  Days  of  dei'line  came  for  Jumieges 
under  her  commendatory  abbots.  A  XVII-century  revival 
of  h'arning  was  le<l  by  the  refonners  of  the  Ccmgregation  of 
St.  Maur,  but  the  famous  establishment  went  under  com- 
pletely <luring  the  Revoluticm.  The  st*<|uenc*e  is  the  same 
for  most  French  abbevs. 

Farther  <lown  the  S«'ine,  at  what  onci*  was  Fontenelle, 
stand  the  lt*ss  impo.sing  ruins  of  St.  Wandrille\s  abbatial, 
consisting  of  a  transept  of  the  XIII  cvntury  and  a  Flam- 
boyant (iotliic  cloister,  whoM'  lair-main.H  is  a  gem  of  Renais- 
.saiicc  deli<'a<y.  The  house  was  founde<l  in  G49  by  St.  Wan- 
drillc,  of  Merovingian  blcMMl.  Like  his  friend,  PhililnTt  of 
Jninicgcs,  he  sought  the  rule  of  St.  Columbanus  at  its  foun- 
taiiilicad,  though  the  more  e<|uable  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was 
to  prevail  in  French  religious  establishments  before  the  VII 
century  eIose<l.  St.  Wandrille  traini*il  many  of  the  .saints 
who  planted  monasteries  over  northern  France,  and  in  later 
<  I  iiturieN  till'  Duke  of  Normandy  chose  monks  from  St.  Wan- 
(liillcs  abbey  to  institute  a  Bemxlictine  house  of  prayer  on 

tlif  riM  k  i»f  St.  Michael-in-peril-of-the"Sea. 
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THE  ROMANESQUE  ABBATIALS  AT  CAEN» 

Clochers  l^gers»  clochers  aigus» 

Clochers  de  France, 
Par  quel  attrait  d'^lan  pieux 
Emportez-vous  si  vite  et  si  haut  dans  les  deux 
Nos  regards  et  noire  esp^rance?  .  .  . 
Longs  et  pareils  k  ces  lances  pointus 
Que  les  grants  piquaient  au  sol, 
Vous  montiez  d'un  seul  jet  pour  d6fier  le  vol 
Des  hirondelles  ^perdues. 

— Georges  Lai^enestrb,  "Clochers  de  France.'** 

Caen  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  builder's  story  of 
Normandy.  It  has  been  called  the  Romanesque  Mecca.  Its 
church  of  St.  Nicolas  (c.  1180-93),  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Romanesque  edifices  of  the  duchy,  is  dismantled,  but  the 
Abbaye-aux-Hommes  or  St.  £tienne,  and  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Dames,  or  Ste.  Trinite,  are  in  good  repair.  All  the  world 
knows  how  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  good  and  gentle 
Matilda  of  Flanders  each  founded  an  abbey  in  Caen,  "that 
God  might  be  served  by  both  sexes  and  thus  pardon  their 
transgression."  Their  marriage  disobeyed  Church  regula- 
tions concerning  consanguinity  and  a  canonical  atonement 
was  required.  Matilda's  tomb  rests  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir  she  built.  Her  epitaph  was  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold: 
"Consoler  of  the  needy,  lover  of  piety,  a  woman  who,  having 
lavished  her  treasures  in  good  works,  was  poor  to  herself,  but 


1  Congrh  ArclUologique,  1883  and  1908;  H.  Prentout,  Caen  el  Bayeux  (Collection, 
Villes  dart  c^Iebres),  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1909);  V.  Ruprich-Robert,  USgliae  Sie. 
TrinitS  ct  Vi^lise  St.  6tienne  de  Caen  (Caen,  1864);  E.  de  Beaurepaire,  Caen  illuetrS, 
iton  histoire,  ses  monuments  (Caen,  1896),  folio;  Bouet,  Analyse  arehiiecturale  de 
rabbaye  dc  St,  Etienne  de  Caen  (1868);  La  Normandie  monumentale  et  piUoreeque. 
Calradosy  pp.  1,  49;  Arcisse  de  Caumont,  Statistique  monumentale  du  Cahados  (Caen. 
F.  liC  Blanc-IIardal,  1898),  6  vols.;  Camille  Enlart,  Manuel  d'archioloyie  fnm^ise 
(Paris,  Picard,  1902),  2  vols.;  John  Bilson,  *'The  Beginnings  of  Gothic  Ardiitecture/' 
in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Third  series,  1898^-09,  vol.  6, 
pp.  289,  322,  345,  and  p.  259,  hLs  answer  to  M.  de  Lasteyrie.  Reprinted  in  part  in 
Revue  de  Fart  chrStien,  1901,  vol.  44,  pp.  369,  462. 

In  the  exct'lloiit  public  library  of  Caen  are  to  be  found  the  Congr^s  ArekSoloyiquef 
tlic  Rulhiin  Monumental,  and  other  arcliieological  publications.  Also  the  Catalogue 
des  ourrages  normande  de  la  Bibiiothequc  municipcJe  dc  Caen  (Caen,  1910-18). 

*  Georges  Lafenestre,  Gloires  ct  deuiU  de  France  (Paris,  Hachette,  1918). 
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rich  to  the  unfortunate.     Thus  she  sought  the  fellowship  of 
eternal  life  on  the  second  of  November,  1083." 

The  Ahbaye-aux-Dames,  begun  about  1059,  was  dedicated 
in  10C6  by  the  same  Archbishop  Maurille  who  blessed  the 
new  church  at  Jumi^ges.  A  few  weeks  after  the  ceremony, 
William  descended  on  England,  which  his  knights  and  villeins 
conquered  to  the  chant  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland^  written 
by  some  unknown  poet  who,  like  themselves,  looked  to  the 
Archangel  of  the  Peril  for  inspiration.  Yet  a  few  decades 
more  and  Roland's  war  song  was  sung  by  the  first  crusaders 
bt^fore  Jerusalem.  Architecture,  crusades,  language,  litera- 
tun^-niany  were  the  vital  movements  then  coming  to 
birth. 

On  the  day  of  the  blessing  of  Matilda's  convent  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  her  little  daughter,  C^ile,  was  laid  on  the  altar  and 
chHli(»ated  to  God's  service.  For  almost  fifty  years  her  aunt, 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Richard  II  and  the  fair  Judith  of 
Brittany,  ruled  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames,  and  then  Cecile 
suc('tH»(lcd  as  s<»cond  abbess;  Dame  de  la  vilU  de  Caen^  her 
brotluT  Henry  I  of  England  calliHl  her.  (V'cile  was  one  of 
the  learned  ladies  of  her  day,  having  studicnl  philosophy  and 
belles-Irttres  under  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  One  recalls 
that  it  was  a  contemporarj'  abbess — at  St.  Odile  in  Alsace — 
who  made  the  first  attempt  to  compile  an  encyclopiHlia. 
Several  English  princesses  wert*  nuns  of  the  Trinite,  among 
them  the  daughters  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I.  In  a  later 
eciitury  Charlotte  Corday  was  a  pupil  of  the  convent. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Gundulf,  a  monk  of  Bee,  called 
to  Caen  l)y  r>;mfran(\  was  arc*hitect  of  the  Abbayt*-aux-Dames, 
where  his  mother  had  retireil  as  a  nun.  ThLs  learned  and 
pious  man  had  entered  Bee  in  the  same  year  as  St.  Ansc^lm, 
and  wln^n  he  had  become  the  bishop  of  Rochester  he  remained 
faithful  to  Ansi^lm.  then  the  primate  of  England,  facing  bitter 
trouMcs  with  the  king.  The  saint  came  to  attend  the  good 
l)i>hoi)  on  his  deathl>ed.  Gundulf  rebuilt  Rochester  Cathe- 
dral, wlioM*  (Tvpt  and  western  bays  are  of  his  time  (1076- 
11  US);    Rochester  Tower,  too,  he  raised,  and  the  chapel  of 
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St.  John  in  London  Tower.     Tt  was  said  of  him  that  he  was 
the  most  skilled  of  all  men  in  masoncraft. 

The  apse  of  the  Trinite  is  considered  one  of  the  best  things 
in  Caen.  It  stands  over  a  crypt  whose  sixteen  piers  are  in 
four  rows.  ^Mien  the  choir  was  renovated,  after  1100,  some 
of  its  sculptures  were  modeled  on  certain  Byzantine  ivories 
that  had  been  brought  as  gifts  to  Abbess  Cecile  by  her  cru- 
sading brother.  The  abbatial's  triforium  is  a  blind  arcade 
behind  whose  wall  was  essayed  some  very  primitive  flying 
buttresses.  The  present  sexpartite  vault  was  an  early  trial 
of  that  Norman  form  of  the  Gothic  masonry  roof,  and  is 
really  a  quadripartite  vault  divided  by  a  transverse  rib,  the 
web  being  unwarped  to  that  intermediate  member.  Though 
the  XII  century  replaced  the  original  timber  roof  of  the 
Trinite  by  this  sexpartite  one,  exactly  when  it  was  done  is 
not  known.  But  those  interested  in  claiming  priority  for 
Normandy  in  the  use  of  diagonal  ribs  place  it  before  the  sex- 
partite vaulting  of  St.  Denis.  The  XHI  century  added  a 
handsome  Gothic  chapel  to  the  transept  of  Matilda's  convent 
church. 

As  the  expiatorj'  abbatial  erected  by  the  Conqueror  was 
on  a  far  larger  scale  than  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames,  it  took 
longer  to  build;  perhaps  the  same  Gundulf  of  Bee  and 
Rochester  was  its  architect.  Over  the  aisles  are  deep  trib- 
unes, some  of  whose  bays  have  retained  their  primitive  vaults 
of  the  same  type  as  those  at  Toumus  in  Burgundy — half 
barrels  placed  side  by  side  on  lintels  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  church.  The  original  roof  of  the  principal  span 
was  replaced  by  the  actual  sexpartite  vault  (whose  web  is 
warped  to  the  six  branches)  about  1130,  said  M.  R£gnier; 
other  archaeologists  have  placed  it  a  generation  later.  By 
the  addition  of  a  sexpartite  vaulting  the  much-discussed 
Lombard  alternate  piers  were  no  longer  inconsequent.  The 
height  to  which  the  wall  shafts  of  the  nave  are  carried  indi- 
cates that  the  cowled  architect  had  not  purposed  originally 
to  cover  his  main  span  with  a  stone  roof.  When  the 
Gothic  vaulting  was  added   the  clearstory  was  ohf^ng^  iq 
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tlif  iiitfrior  of  the  diurc'h,  but  the  exterior  was  left  as  first 
l)uilt. 

William  and  Matilda  made  Caen  their  chief  residence  in 
Normandy,  and  Lanfranc  was  brought  from  Bee  in  100.i  to 
l)e  prior  of  tlie  duke's  new  monastery.  He  openinl  a  school 
in  Caen  to  which  his  pupil.  Pope  Alexander  II,  st*nt  his  n*la- 
lives  as  scholars.  In  the  fx^aceful  cloister  of  St.  Etienne  the 
able  Italian  composed  a  treatise^-  to  counteract  Berengar's 
heresv  on  the  Kucharist— which  is  considereil  a  small  mas- 
tcrpiece  of  Christian  controversy.  I^mfranc  was  dialectician, 
administrator,  builder,  subtle  lawyer,  and  statesman.  His 
grniuN  rcacht'd  its  highest  deveK)pment  in  the  organization 
of  a  Norman  hierarchy  for  Kngland.  He  rebuilt  his  oii^ti 
church  at  Canterl)ury,  and  two  former  monks  of  St.  Etienne, 
Caen,  rcl»uilt  the  cathctlral  of  Winchester  and  St.  Alban\s 
abln-y.  Other  memorials  of  I^infranc*s  primacy  in  Kngland 
an*  the  crypt  and  t^astcrn  end  of  (Jloucester  Cathedral,  the 
work  of  a  monk  of  Mont-Saint-Michel,  the  crypt  at  Worcester, 
choir  (iiaprU  and  aml>ulatory  at  Norwic*h,  and  the  western 
Iraiisrpf  of  Kly  Cathc<lral.  ere<'te<l  by  a  monk  from  St.  Ouen, 
Houni.  It  is  said  that  during  the  (^*ntury  and  a  half  from 
the  CoiKpKTor  to  John  Lackland  the  Norman  prelates  in 
KiiLrliind  <n'ctt'd  over  four  hundn^l  chur<*hes  as  expiatory 
olbTiii^rs  for  the  grievous  wrong  fHTiK^trated  in  the  Nonnan 

In  (inn.  I.anfram*  built  the  nave  of  the  Abbaye-aux- 
lloiniiu's.  a  monument  of  magnificH*nt  profK>rtions,  comimct, 
tniiHjuil.  an<l  sincere.  When  archbishop  of  Canterbury  he 
ntnrnrd  to  Cam  in  1(^77  for  the  dttlication  of  his  ubln^y 
(liun-h.  An<»tli(T  t(*n  years  and  in  St.  Ctienne*8  choir  took 
pla<  r  the  minister  burial  of  William  the  Con<|ueror.  In  the 
town  wmn  nik'ing  a  fierce  (conflagration  which  was  to  wi|K' 
out  lialf  tilt'  phut*.  As  they  lowennl  into  the  tomb  the  proud 
.iiid  \\r;itlifiil  overman  whoM*  stn-ngth  had  Invn  so  pitiless, 
wlio^r  will  so  inflexible,  a  {MMir  townsman  stepptnl  forth  to 
rnrMiJ  tlir  burial,  claiming  he  had  lK*t*n  roblxHl  of  that  special 
par'il  of  laml.     In  the  di>orders  that  ensued  the  corpulent 
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body  of  the  dead  king  was  injured,  and  though  incense  was 
burned  to  purify  the  infected  air,  the  people  deserted  the 
church  in  horror.    Sic  pulvis  es. 

In  1210  the  Romanesque  choir  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Hommes 
was  replaced  by  the  present  Gothic  one.  Normandy  appar- 
ently used  annulets  about  the  clustered  shafts  at  a  much 
later  date  than  the  Ile-de-France,  and  it  continued  to  employ 
its  pre-Gothic  zigzag  decoration.  The  chapels  round  the 
choir  were  made  to  open  one  on  the  other  above  low  dividing 
walls;  Bayeux  and  Coutances  repeated  this,  as  they  did 
the  turrets  at  the  birth  of  the  apse.  The  exterior  aspect  of 
the  edifice  was  enhanced  by  a  row  of  small  rose  windows 
each  of  which  lighted  a  bay  of  the  choir's  tribune.  A  generation 
later  the  same  arrangement  was  employed  in  the  collegiate 
church  at  Mantes. 

The  new  Gothic  choir  of  St.  £tienne  at  Caen  was  joined 
with  skill  to  Lanfranc's  grave  Romanesque  nave.  Mattre 
Guillaume  is  cited  as  architect  of  the  new  works,  and  he 
probably  crowned  the  two  western  towers  that  so  grandly 
dominate  the  city.  Few  architectural  views  in  France  sur- 
pass the  stark  majesty  of  the  fortresslike  church  built  by 
the  Conqueror,  as  it  appears  from  across  the  town,  from  the 
rue  des  Chanoines,  when  one  stands  near  the  convent  church 
of  Queen  Matilda.  St.  £tienne's  towers  were  the  prototypes 
for  the  other  notable  ones  at  Caen. 

During  the  XVI-century  religious  wars  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Hommes  was  twice  pillaged  and  the  Calvinists  scattered 
the  Conqueror's  ashes.  They  stripped  the  roofing  of  its 
lead,  which  soon  caused  the  collapse  of  the  central  lantern 
and  the  choir  vaults.  During  two  generations  the  great 
church  lay  unused  save  as  a  stone  quarry.  Then  the  prior, 
Jean  de  Baillehache,  in  1609,  undertook  a  restoration,  carried 
through  so  judiciously  that  were  it  not  for  the  monastery's 
official  record,  and  a  slight  poverty  in  the  sculpture,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  detect  the  new  parts  from  the  old. 

For  the  making  of  towers  Caen  is  a  queen  city.  In  descend- 
ing the  rue  des  Chanoines  one  passes  the  church  of  St.  Pierre, 
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whose  much-admired  Renaissance  apse  (1518-45)  was  the 
work  of  a  regional  master.  Hector  Sohier.  But  it  is  the  tower 
of  St.  Pierre  which  is  its  glorj'  and  the  boast  of  Normandy. 
It  served  as  model  for  belfries  throughout  the  duchy  and  in 
Hrittany.  Built  from  1308  to  1817,  it  stands  as  proof  that 
the  tradition  of  Apogee  Gothic  continued  till  the  opening  of 
the  HundrtHl  Years'  War.  Apart  from  the  natural  rise  and 
fall  of  things  human  various  causes  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  Gothic  art  after  the  XIII  centurj'.  A  soulless  mechanical 
dexterity  that  crj'stallized  the  principles  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture suc*c*eeded  to  the  creative  genius  that  had  made  glorious 
the  reigns  of  Philippe-Auguste  and  Louis  IX.  Symbolism 
and  true  mysticism  gave  place  to  doubt,  and — when  internal 
dissensions  and  foreign  invasion  rent  the  land — to  supersti- 
tion. With  the  blurring  of  spiritual  vision  passed  the  vigor 
of  (construction. 

The  XIV  centurj'  in  France  opened  under  a  king  who 
debased  the  coinage,  overtaxed  the  clergj',  persecuted  the 
Jews,  and  who,  by  the  outrage  of  Anagni,  struck  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  prestige  of  the  papacy.  Soon  followed  the  Black 
Death,  when  a  third  of  Europe's  population  perished.  Rad- 
ical deterioration  of  the  national  art  set  in  after  France  "went 
to  piei'es  at  the  Battle  of  Cr^y"  (1346).  The  royal  domain 
was  a  field  of  brigandage:  "From  the  Loire  to  the  Seine,  and 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Somme,  the  peasants  being  killed,  all 
the  fiehls  lay  uncultivated,  and  this  during  many  years,'* 
wrott*  Bishop  Berenger  of  Ijc  Mans.  In  Paris  Cathedral  a 
fon»igiier  was  crowned  king  of  France. 

What  horrors  reigned  in  Normandy,  many  an  M,  record 
relates.  More  than  a  thousand  patriot  leaders  perished 
when  Knglish  gold  was  given  for  each  decapitated  corpse. 
''IIousi*s  are  without  occupants,  fields  without  workers,'* 
wrote  a  XV-<*entury  bishop  of  Lisieux.  Bedford's  troops 
pilhi^tHl  and  massacred.  Near  Falaise  twelve  thousand 
civilians  were  buteherttl  in  one  day.  "The  land  of  Nor- 
mandy was  grievously  oppressed  and  U  paurre  peuple  dHruii^** 
wrote  Monstrelet.    "Men  and  women  fled  for  their  livet» 
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by  land  and  by  sea,  as  if  in  peril  of  fire.  Nobles  gave  up 
their  fiefs,  clerks  their  benefices,  burghers  their  patrimony, 
rather  than  take  oath  to  the  invader."^  Normannia  ntdrix 
lay  almost  uninhabited. 

Such  is  the  French  version.  Naturally  the  English  outlook 
was  different.  "The  false  Frenchman,"  sings  Drayton  in 
his  Agincourt  ballad.  Freeman  falls  into  a  vein  of  self- 
congratulation.  "Go  from  France  proper  into  Normandy," 
he  writes,  "and  you  at  once  feel  that  everj^thing  is  palpably 
better;  men,  women,  horses,  cows,  all  are  on  a  grander,  better 
scale.  The  good  seed  planted  by  the  old  Saxon  and  Danish 
colonists,  and  watered  in  aftertimes  by  Henry  V  and  John, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  is  still  there.  It  is  not  altogether  choked 
by  the  tares  of  Paris." 

Gothic  art  deteriorated,  but  so  persistently  lingered  the 
simplicity,  the  spiritual  poignancy  of  the  XHI  century  that 
in  the  late-Gothic  day  it  was  still  possible  to  produce  the 
mystic  loveliness  of  Riom's  Madonna  of  the  Bird,  and  the 
humble  prayerfulness  of  Solesmes'  Magdalene. 

In  the  unspoiled  years  of  the  XTV  century  was  built  the 
tower  of  St.  Pierre,  at  Caen.  Its  shaft  rises  in  a  virile,  un- 
broken ascent  from  soil  to  spire  tip.  On  the  busiest  street 
corner  of  the  city  it  stands  like  a  perpetual  call  to  recollection 
and  joy.  The  Norman  will  boast  with  legitimate  pride  that 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  tower  in  France,  excelling  those  of 
Chartres  and  Senlis,  whose  shafts,  he  will  tell  you,  are  either 
too  high  or  too  short,  whereas  his  loved  tower  of  St.  Pierre 
has  spire  and  shaft  in  perfect  accord.  When  Caen  added 
this  stately  monument  to  its  wealth  of  churches  it  was  as 


^  An  old  chronicle  related  how  the  young  widow  of  the  lord  ol  Ia  Rodie-Guyoo 
**mieux  aimer  sen  aller  deniUe  de  tous  bieriy  acec  set  trois  enfanU,  que  de  rendrt  hommai§t 
au  Toi  d^ outre  mer  et  de  se  mcttre  es  mains  des  anciens  ennemies  du  royaume,**  Anthyme 
Saint-Paul,  V architecture  franqaise  et  la  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans  (Paris,  1910);  Siin^Soii 
Luce,  La  France  pendant  la  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans  (Paris,  Uacfaette,  1893);  H.  Dfnifle, 
La  desolation  des  eglises,  monastcres,  et  hopitaux  en  France  pendant  la  Ouerre  de  Cent 
Ans  (Paris,  Picard,  1899);  II.  Martin,  La  guerre  au  XJ'^  sikcle  (Paris,  H.  Laurens); 
G.  Lef^vre-Pontalis,  "l!)])isodcs  dc  I'invasion  anglaise.  La  guerre  de  partisans  dans 
la  Haute-Normandic**  (1424-29),  in  Bibliothhjue  de  FEcoU  des  ckarUs,  1893  to  189S, 
vols.  54,  55,  50. 
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A.  <lo  (  aiimont.  **ljn  tours  d'^iwt  <kni  le  Calvadoa.**  m  BwOttm 
\M7,  vol.  ^i.  p.  3<ii;  E.  lipfe^-rtsPonUlu.  *' Ln dodwri da  GRlvadot.**  a Cm^^Anki- 
oiogique.  IINM.  vol.  i.  p.  G5i:  (■.  Houct.  **(1oclicn  da  dioote  de  Bigmn,'*  a  BmIMm 
ironumrn/u/,  lH7i.  vol.  38.  p.  517:  AhW  Bdettne.  JVorrry  «l «M  MjImpv;  Em  Ntfrnmiif 
imon  u  mrnUiU  fi  pittoretque.  i  'alradoM.  p.  iS  1 .  **  Norrcy .**  G.  Lamdkgr ;  p.  SM  **SeeqO^ 
vilW";  f'ongns  ArchMogique,  1908,  p.  193.  "Bcniitai";  p.  SSB^  ''Norrej'*;  p.  SIP. 
**Scc<iuevUIt»." 

*  In  the  atilMitiuI  of  St.  PiernMuir-Divcs  there  b  Xll-ceatofjwotk  a  llMUibablofjr 
wallii.  in  tlio  piers  and  side*  m-alla  of  tlie  nave,  and  ia  the  lofwer  ports  of  the  fKMfe 
towm.  To  thr  XI! I  ci*ntiir>'  Mooff  most  of  the  choir  •  pien  and  the  apMkl  chapck. 
alio  the  U-autiful  rliapter  hounr.  The  tnuiMpt  then  wm  pat  into  harno^  with  the 
iia\'e.  and  itii  tower  built,  which  htler  bow  is  htaced  fagr   ~ 
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rich  a  metropolis  as  Rouen,  and  it  had  contributed  more  than 

London  toward  the  ransom  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  from 

Teuton  captivity.    Just  before  the  defeat  of  Cr6cy,  this,  the 

intellectual  capital  of  Normandy,  was  besiqped  by  English  « 

troops,  and  all  its  wealth  pillaged,  and  its  streets  strewn  with 

dead.    Amid  havoc  wrought,  the  towers  of  the  Abbaye-aux- 

Dames  were  destroyed. 

All   over   the   department   of   Calvados   are   towers.^     A  \ 

Romanesque  one  crowns  the  church  of  Vaucelles,  a  suburb 
of  Caen.  At  Ifs,  and  near  Bayeux,  at  St.  Loup  (c.  1180), 
are  others.  The  monk*s  church  of  Norrey,  a  dependency  of 
St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  noted  for  the  lavishness  <rf  its  foliate 
ornamentation,  has  a  tower  of  the  XIII  centtury,  and  near  it, 
also  ten  miles  from  Caen,  is  SecqueviUe*s  Gothic  beacon. 
There  are  belfries  at  Bemieres-sur-mer  (c.  1160),  at  Langnine, 
Thaon,  Tour,  and  Basly. 

Three  of  the  most  beautiful  towers  in  Calvados  crown  the 
abbatial  of  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives,  an  edifice,  too  mudi  a  patdi* 
work  of  five  centuries  to  be  altogether  pleasing,  but  linked 
wath  a  memorable  hour  of  the  Gothic  story,  1145.  Popidar 
enthusiasm  then  aided  Abbot  Haimon  to  reconstnict  his 
church,  as  he  wrote,  in  a  much-quoted  letter  to  the  English 
monks  at  Tutbur>\  The  same  wave  of  fervor  was  raising 
the  Primary  Gothic  towers  of  Chartres  and  Rouen.  The 
western  towers  of  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives  are  <rf  Haimon*s  day 
only  in  their  lower  stories;  that  to  the  south  has  a  XIII- 
century  top,  and  that  to  the  north  was  finished  in  the  XIV 
centurv.- 
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Throughout  the  final  phase  of  Gothic,  Normandy  oontin- 
ued  to  excel  in  towers.  Witness  Rouen's  Flamboyant  beacons. 
In  quiet  coimtry  places  and  lesser  towns  rise  belfries  as  stately 
as  those  of  cathedrals:  at  Carville  is  the  "'Giant  of  the  Valley" 
(1512-14),  at  Harfleur  is  a  most  beautiful  tower,  and  still 
another  at  Vemeuil  (1506-30),  built  by  a  son  of  the  town, 
Arthur  Fillon,  cure  of  St.  Maclou,  Rouen,  and  vicar-general 
of  that  lover  of  noble  structures,  Cardinal  Georges  d'Amboise; 
when  he  became  bishop  of  Senlis,  he  helped  to  finish  the 
Flamboyant  Gothic  transept  of  that  cathedral. 

THE  ROMANESQUE  ABBATIAL  OF  ST.  GEORGES 

DE  BOSCHERVILLE 1 

I  have  borne  for  forty-two  years  with  happiness  the  sweet  yc^  of  the 
Lord. — Ordericub  Vitaub  (xii  century). 

From  Rouen  a  pleasant  six-mile  walk  through  the  forest 
of  Roumare  leads  to  the  abbatial  of  St.  Georges  de  Bosefaer- 
ville,  an  example  of  the  best  Anglo-Norman  Romanesque. 
Some  have  thought  it  belongs  to  the  first  decade  of  the  Xll 
century,  but  M.  Besnard  places  it  a  generation  earlier.  Mr. 
John  Bilson  claims  that,  like  its  contemporary,  the  cathedral 
at  Durham,  the  piers  show  that  from  the  start  the  design 
was  to  construct  ribbed  groin  vaults  over  the  wide  span,  and 
he  thinks  that  the  same  is  true  for  the  now  disused  Roman- 


the  church.  In  the  XIV  ceDtury  rose  the  west  fagtde,  and  the  north  tower  was  le- 
built.  The  XV  century  rehandled  the  high  vaulting  and  deantoiy*  idieie  appav 
die-away  moldings  and  flamelike  tracery.  The  abbey  was  founded  by  Bidmrd  II 
(d.  10!20)  and  his  beautiful  duchess,  Judith  of  Brittany.  Its  Bomanesqoe  flM*gt»if 
was  dedicated  in  1067  by  Archbishop  Maurille  in  the  presence  of  the  Conqnevor  wad 
Matilda.  In  1107  the  abbatial  was  burned  by  Henry  I  ol  England,  who  aeciiaed  the 
abbot  of  siding  with  his  elder  brother,  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  bat  in  atonement 
the  king  contributed  toward  the  reconstruction  of  the  chuidi;  Congri»  ArtkSoh^ipm^ 
1861,  1802,  and  1908,  p.  278;  J.  P^pin,  SaifU-Pierre'SW'Dwu  (Caen,  1879);  AIM 
Denis,  Sglise  de  Saint-Pierre-sur-Dives  en  1146  (Caen,  1860);  BibiuMqM0  de  ticok 
des  chartes^  vol.  21,  p.  120,  gives  Abbot  IIaimon*s  letter,  which  also  waa-pablished  m 
Rouen,  1851,  by  L.  de  Glanville. 

^  Congrha  ArchSotogique,  1008;  A.  Besnard,  Monographie  de  VigHm  H  de  VeUke^ 
Saint  Georges  de  BoschervUle  (Paris,  Lechevailier,  1899);  J.  A.  Deville.  Eeeai  fciitorjfaf 
et  descriptive  sur  CSglise  ct  Pabbaye  de  St,  Georges  dt  BoechtrnUs  (Rooent  1887);  Mm 
Normandie  numumentale  et  jpiUoresque,    Seine^Infdrieure,  p.  235,  Abb£  A.  Tougwd. 
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es({\w  abbatial  of  St.  Nicolas,  at  Caen  (1083-98),  building 
twenty  years  before  Durham*s  choir.  He  has  cited  the 
diagonals  of  I^ssay*s  choir  and  those  of  the  transept  of  Mont- 
viUiers  as  the  primitive  Gothic  of  Normandy,  vaults  which 
M.  de  I.#asteyrie  considered  to  be  contemporary  with  Suger's 
St.  Denis.  The  German  archaeologists,  Dehio  and  von  Bezold, 
give  priority  to  Normandy. 

The  actual  intersecting  ribs  at  St.  Georges  dc  Boscher\'ille 
are  a  Xlll-centurj'  reconstruction.  So  solid  were  the  church 
walls  made  that  no  flying  buttresses  have  been  needed.  The 
tribune  at  the  end  of  each  arm  of  the  transept  is  supported 
by  an  isolated  pillar,  apsidal  chapels  project  from  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  transt^pt,  and  the  central  lantern  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Normandy.  The  entire  church,  save  its  west  facade 
flunked  by  slender  turrets,  was  the  work  of  some  six  or  seven 
years  only.  About  1157,  under  Abbot  Victor,  was  erected 
the  chapter  house  that  nestles  beneath  the  transept's  northern 
arm.  The  French  students  who  did  not  know,  or  who  have 
not  accept(*d,  Mr.  John  Bilson\s  theory  of  Anglo-Norman 
priority  in  the  use  of  the  essential  organ  of  Gothic  archi- 
te<'tun%  have  claimtnl  that  the  diagonals  of  St.  (ieorges* 
chapter  house  are  among  the  earliest  extant  of  the  province, 
of  the  siime  (le<»adt*  as  the  vaulting  of  the  lower  hall  of  St. 
Roniain\s  tower  at  Rouen.  Mr.  John  Bilson*s  championship 
of  Anglo-Norman  pioneer  work,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Kingsley 
Porter's  thtn^ry  of  Ix)mbard  priority,  have  both  found  sup- 
IH)rtiTs  among  leading  French  archaeologists;  the  English 
s<'lu)lar  is  patriotically  disgruntled  at  the  American's  advocacy 
of  the  Italian  claims. 

It  would  s(vm  that  during  the  XI  C(*ntur}'  the  Normans, 
like  tlu*  lA>ml>anls,  us4h1  what  Mr.  Bilson  calls  ribbed  groim*d 
vaults,  iK^casionally,  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  Norman 
devt'lo|H^l  tentatively  the  ribbed  vault,  always  associating 
it  with  tht^  st*micircular  arch,  and  without  comprehending 
the  wonderful  results  that  were  to  be  derived  from  concen- 
trating' the  weight  of  a  masonr>'  roof  at  fixed  points.  The 
possibility  of  those  results  was  perceived  first  in  the  Oe-de- 
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France,  and  from  there,  when  Gothic  architecture  had  taken 
on  its  special  characteristics,  it  entered  Normandy  by  way 
of  the  Seine  at  Rouen  and  Boscherville,  then  at  Fecamp 
and  Lisieux.  The  first  Gothic  cathedrals  of  Normandy  show 
purely  French  influence  and  only  gradually  were  regional 
ogival  traits  developed.  Li  the  controversy  as  to  who  first 
used  diagonals,  one  can  take  whichever  side  one  prefers;  the 
question  remains  open.  Light  will  be  thrown  on  it,  doubtless, 
by  a  forthcoming  paper  by  Mr.  Bilson  in  the  Archeological 
Joumaly  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  diagonal  rib  in  Normandy. 
The  abbey  at  Boscherville  was  foimded  by  the  lord  of 
Tankerville,  high  chamberlain  of  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I. 
In  its  abbatial,  when  his  grandson,  hereditary  constable  of 
Normandy,  was  knighted,  he  laid  his  sword  on  the  altar, 
and  to  redeem  it  presented  property  to  the  monastery.  If 
we  would  comprehend  the  society  that  built  these  churches, 
we  must  imderstand  that  such  donations  were  voluntary  and 
a  matter  of  civic  pride.  "If  I  cannot  myself  attend  to  the 
works  of  God,"  nms  an  ancient  deed  of  gift,  "at  least  I  can 
assure  a  home  for  those  with  whom  God  loves  to  dwell.  It 
is  only  natural  to  enrich  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church,  and 
thus  to  take  a  hand  in  caring  for  Christ's  poor." 

THE  GOTHIC  ABBATIAL  AT  FfiCAMP^ 

It  is  a  usage  bequeathed  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  never  to  let  anyone 
depart  from  our  abbey  without  a  gift. 

— (From  an  old  Latin  chronicle  of  F6camp.) 

If  one  would  enjoy,  without  critical  comparison,  the  Gothic 
of  Normandy,  her  churches  should  be  visited  before  the  taste 
has  become  sensitized  by  loiterings  in  the  Ile-de-France.     In 

^  Congres  ArchSoloffique,  1908;  Doctor  Coutan,  La  TriniU  <U  Ficamp  (Caen,  1907). 
He  also  describes  the  Trinity  in  La  Normandie  monumenUUe  et  piUoretque.  Setne-- 
Infirieure,  p.  465;  the  churches  at  Dieppe,  p.  279;  the  church  of  Harfleur,  p.  S9S; 
Le  Havre,  p.  SSI;  Carville,  p.  177,  and  Notre  Dame  at  Caudebec-en-Cauz,  ol  which 
Abb^  Sauvage  has  published  a  separate  monograph  (1876);  A.  Leport,  Ueteriptum 
de  rSglise  de  la  TriniU  de  FScamp  (Fecamp,  1879);  Leroux  de  lincy,  Enai  historique 
aur  Vabbaye  de  Ficamp;  Histoire  litUraire  de  la  France,  vol.  7,  p.  31^  "Le  bienheareux 
Guillaume,  abb4  de  St.  B^nigne  de  Dijon"  (Paris,  1746);  vol.  10,  p.  265,  "Herbert 
Lozinga,  ^vdque  de  Norwich''  (Paris,  1756). 
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tliat  c*la.s>i(*  rt'^ion  of  the  nutional  art  is  found  a  simplicity,  a 
purity,  a  restraint,  a  something  of  imaginative  genius  that 
makes  of  its  work  the  touchstone  hv  which  all  other  mani- 
fe.Ntations  of  (iothic  are  judginl.  Of  the  Norman  churches, 
the  Triiiite,  at  F<''<*amp,  is  most  closely  relatwl  to  the  Primary 
(Jotliic  work  of  the  royal  domain.  Its  architt»ct  must  ctT- 
tairilv  have  come  from  the  Ile-de-France.  Monks  traintnl 
in  the  Celtic  rule  by  St.  Wandrille  founded  Fecamp,  which 
was  wreckt^l  liy  Nors4»  pirates  in  876.  William  Ixmgsword, 
the  first  duke*s  son,  huilt  liis  palact*  here,  and  his  son,  Ri<*hanl 
I  the  Fearh'ss  (d.  99(5),  In^gan  a  new  monastery.  In  his  will 
Uiehard  ordered:  "Bury  not  my  Inxly  within  the  church, 
hut  de|>osit  it  on  the  outside,  imnu*diately  under  the  eaves, 
that  the  dripping  of  tlie  rain  from  the  holy  roof  may  wash 
my  hones  as  I  lie  and  nuiy  (*leans<*  them  of  the  s[)ots  of  impurity 
contracted  during  a  negligent  and  neglwtcil  life."  He  desircMl 
that  on  every  Friday  a  Mircophagus  Ik»  filled  with  wheat  and 
grain  for  the  {MMjr.  His  son,  Richard  II  the  (iood  (d.  1020), 
iinislu>d  Fecamp  al)hatial,  and  was  laid  to  n\st  lM\side  his 
father.  The  dukes  of  Hollo's  line  es|M»<*iaIly  favore<l  FtVamp, 
which  held  a  front  rank  among  Normandy's  institutions, 
and  was  the  richest  of  her  numasteries  down  to  the  Revolu- 
ti«»ii.  Henry  IMantagenet  presente<l  Fec»amp  town  to  the 
iiiona^terv. 

After  Duke  Uichanl  the  (!oo<l  had  brought  that  man  of 
achniiii^t native  genius,  William  of  Volpiano,  into  his  duchy 
to  reorganize  its  spiritual  life,  architwtural  activities  took 
on  new  vigor.  William  hims(*lf  directi*d  the  construction  of 
neniay'>  *  church;    the  abbatial  of  Mont -Saint-Michel  ruse 

I  )■•  .iMi.itial  nf  lUrnay  (Kiin*).  ttniUy  a  onrn  ricJianier  on  iIm*  tiuirkrt  |>Uce.  thowi 
in  it<.  transept  tlir  i*urlM*^t  in^IaiMv  iif  an  anviirtl  wall  fiaMagr,  thr  fralurr  that,  rnhrn 
l>l.t( « li  .it  tilt- 1  li\tr<>tiiry  Irvrl.  UiYnM*  one  «if  tti<*  nuMt  frr(|Uf'nt  <'hanu*trmtMii«if  Anjclo- 
NtTiii.iti  .in  liitfitiin*.  Iioth  lt4iniAn<*M)ut*  an<l  (miIIimv  llrmay  was  foumlnl  brtwrrn 
mn  .iimI  1<»|!i  Uy  |{H-hanl  II  anil  Juililh  «if  HriUany.  thr  Mmc*  who  tnvttrd  to  thrir 
iliit  !>  tl.«  bitiiliiftnl.  Williani  tif  Volpuno.  Williani  i»  known  to  ha\-r  worknl  on  the 
lU  rn.i>  .tMt.it  i.tl.  wliicli  .hIiowa  ri*M'inManrr«  to  lluriniiHlian  rhurrhr*  at  Auirrrr  and 
N<  \>  ^-.  .ititj  hi-  iii:ty  havr  )iniU);ht  to  Normamly  tlir  I.4)aibanl  trait  of  ahaidal  rhapela 
pf/.  Mrii:  fnmi  tlir  ra^trrii  wall  (if  tin*  tran^tftt.  llrmay.  howrvrr.  tlid  not  itar  Um 
U>iii!>.iril  altiTiuiiiix'  (if  gniumi  »u|»|K>rtji.     Mr.  Bilauo  thinka  that  the  tail  attached 
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when  he  reformed  that  house;  and  the  church  of 
followed  immediately  after  his  reformation  there.  The 
Blessed  William,  in  his  thirst  for  souls,  used  to  loiter  at  the 
crossroads  to  gather  in  the  stricken  of  body  or  spirit.  He 
passed  away  in  Fecamp  in  1031,  and  his  ashes  are  still  pre- 
served in  a  chapel  of  the  present  Gothic  abbatial.  Li  10S4, 
in  the  Romanesque  Trinite,  Robert  the  Magnificent  gathered 
the  chief  men  of  Normandy  to  have  them  swear  allegiance 
to  his  sturdy  little  bastard  son  of  seven,  who  was  to  be  known 
in  history  as  William  the  Conqueror,  after  which  Duke  Robert 
started  on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  East,  from  which  he  was^  never 
to  return.  The  abbey  church  of  Fecamp  long  consisted  of 
the  nave  begun  by  Richard  I,  and  a  choir  built  by  Abbot 
Guillaume  de  Ros  (1082-1108),  under  whose  rule  the  Trinite 
won  the  admiration  of  Europe.  He  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced into  Normandy  the  ambulatory  and  its  radiating 
chapels.  Two  of  the  radial  chapels  which  he  constructed 
at  Fecamp  have  survived.  While  they  were  building,  there 
lived  in  the  Trinite  convent,  as  prior,  Herbert  de  Lozinga, 
who,  obtaining  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  erected  on  the 
Norfolk  downs  a  stately  Norman  cathedral  (1096-1119). 
Abbot  Guillaume  de  Ros  carried  out  the  instructions  of 
Richard  I  to  give  a  loaf  of  bread  to  every  beggar  asking  it, 
and  when  Fecamp  was  dissolved  at  the  Revolution  its  abbot 
was  distributing  daily  some  twelve  thousand  free  loaves  of 
bread. 

In  1169  firfe  wrecked  the  Romanesque  Trinite,  whereupon 
the  present  Gothic  edifice  was  begun  immediately,  and  in  it 
two  of  the  groin-vaulted  chapels  from  the  choir  of  Guillaume 
de  Ros  were  incorporated.    Abbot  Henri  de  Soullay  (1139-87) 

8trii>es  were  inteDded  for  a  vaulted,  not  for  a  timber  roof.  The  nave's  side  walls  and 
piers  are  of  Abbot  Wiiliam*s  time;  two  bays  of  tlie  choir  belong  to  later  years  of  the 
XI  century.  William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  finished  the  diurch.  It  was 
grievously  sacked  during  the  religious  wars.  The  church  ol  Ste.  Croix  in  Bernay, 
begun,  1373,  enlarged  1497,  contains  tombs  from  Bee,  of  former  abbots  theie.  Congr^ 
Archiologique,  1908,  vol.  2,  p.  588,  Chanoine  Por^;  Bulletin  Monumental,  1011,  vol. 
75,  p.  396,  Chanoine  Poree,  and  p.  403,  John  Bilson;  G.  T.  Rivoira,  Lombardie  AtM' 
tecture,  translated  by  G.  Mc.  N.  Rushford  (London  and  New  York,  1010);  Chanoioe 
Por6e,  Bernay  (Caen,  11.  Delesques,  1912). 
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huilt  the  Primar}'  Gothic  choir,  transept,  and  half  of  the  nave. 
After  the  fifth  bay  of  the  nave  a  new  architect  took  up  the 
work,  as  is  shown  hy  differences  in  the  pier  profiles,  but  the 
cessiifion  of  activities  must  have  been  of  short  duration,  as 
the  (hurch  is  homogeneous.  The  nave  was  finished  under 
A!)!)ot  Kaoul  d'Argence  (1190-1220),  who  organized  Nor- 
mandy's first  literary  academy — a  confraternity  of  jongleurs. 
It>  character  was  more  Norman  than  the  choir,  though  regional 
traits  had  early  appeared  in  the  turrets  at  the  birth  of  the 
apse  and  the  sfjuare  central  lantern. 

To  increase  the  impression  of  length  in  the  nave  its  side 
walls  were  marked  by  double  the  number  of  arcades  that 
divide  the  middle  church  from  the  aisles.  This  was  accom- 
ph'shiHl  hy  introducing  a  fifth  rib  into  each  vault  section  of 
those  side  corridors,  which  rib  fell  on  a  shaft  engaged  in  the 
side  walls.  Like  the  minsters  of  England,  Fecamp  is  more 
remarkable  in  its  length  than  in  its  height. 

Abbot  Thomas  de  Saint-Benott  (1297-1307)  decided  to 
suppress  the  det*p  gallerj'  over  the  choir's  ambulator}',  making 
the  cha[M*Is  that  opi*n  on  the  cur\'ing  aisle  of  exceptional 
height.  lie  chang(*d  the  southern  aisle,  giving  it  a  coldly 
eh^^Miit  Kayonnant  aspi^t,  but  happily  not  that  to  the  north, 
or  wt*  woiihl  have  lost  the  two  interesting  Romanesque  chapels 
of  At)hot  (luillaume  de  Ros.  Some  of  Fecamp*s  later  abbots 
were  (  lenient  VI,  builder  of  the  palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignon 
and  of  the  ('haiM'  Dieu  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and 
an  al>l>ot  of  the  patriotic  Estouteville  family,  who  was  driven 
out  l»y  tlie  English  when  Fecamp  was  besieged  in  1415.  The 
t(H)l  who  su(riHHl(^i  him  sat  in  judgment  on  Jeanne  d*Arc. 

Ihe  al>l>ot  of  Fecamp  during  the  transitional  Flamboyant 
Hniaissanee  day  was  (*anlinal  Antoine  Boyer  (1492-1519), 
a  Mircfuas  who  adomeil  his  beautiful  church  with  Italian 
inarMrs.  He  had  sculpturt*d,  in  the  same  studio  at  Genoa 
that  providi^l  Ixniis  XII  with  the  Orleans  tombs  for  St.  Denis« 
an  Kiitoinl>inent  mon* s|K^*tacular  in  character  than  the  famous 
our  at  Solesnu's.  (iirt>lamo  Viscardo  made  for  him  a  taber- 
naele  i^fur  the  choir*s  procession  path)»  after  the  style  of  Miiio 
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da  Fiesole.  The  lovely  marble  screens  that  close  the 
rhapels  are  due  to  this  generous  prelate.  For  him  Jacques 
J^*  Roux,  the  noted  architect  of  Rouen,  lengthened  the  Lady 
(liapel.  The  only  later  change  of  importance  in  the  Trinite 
was  the  erection  of  its  neo-classic  fagade. 

THE  GOTHIC  ABBATLVL  AT  EU» 

J>a  Nature  a  hien  rlcs  mani6rcs  de  .sourire.    La  Nonnandie  est  le  plus 
U*au  Hourire  dc  la  nature  temper^. — O.  Reclus. 

The  tutelary  of  Eu  is  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  son  of  a  prince  in  Leinster,  an  active  continuer  of 
the  reforms  begun  by  St.  Malachy  of  Armagh,  who  died  in 
St.  Bernard's  arms  at  Clairvaux.  St.  Laurence  had  crossed 
the  Channel  to  plead  with  Henry  Plantagenet  for  certain  of 
his  flock  in  disgrace  (1180).  Arriving  at  Eu's  convent,  then 
belonging  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Victor,  he  felt  a  premo- 
nition of  his  approaching  death,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold,  "Here  is  my  abode  of  rest  forever."  He  was 
worn  out  in  the  struggle  to  uphold  the  weak  against  the  strong 
in  those  difficult  years  of  the  Anglo-Norman  seizure  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Ireland.  As  his  end  drew  near  a  monk  sug- 
gested that  he  make  his  testament.  ''I  thank  God  that  I 
have  nothing  to  bequeath,"  he  said. 

So  impressive  was  the  death  of  Archbishop  Laurence  in 
Ku  monastery  that  the  little  people  of  the  Lord  soon  b^an 
to  pray  beside  his  tomb.  \Mien  the  monks  reconstructed 
their  church  they  placed  the  saintly  man's  relics  in  the  new 
crypt.  From  118G  to  1226  the  choir,  transept,  and  one  bay 
of  the  nave  were  built  without  interruption,  in  a  Gothic  more 
of  the  Ile-do-France  than  regional,  though  the  placing  of 
towers  between  transept  and  choir  and  the  central  lantern 
followed  the  Norman  tradition. 

Archbishop  Laurence  OToole  was  canonized  in  1225»  and 
to  the  joyous  ceremony  when  his  relics  were  set  above  the 

>  Conyrh  ArcfMogique,  1895;  Ahb6  A.  Lcgris,  Valise  dTEu  (191S);  DesM  Le  Beitf, 
hi  rillt'iVEH  (1 884);  DtK'tor  Coutan,  in  I^a  Normandie  monumentale  ei  ptdbrwifMC. 
Sntw-Inffrivurt',  vol.  I,  p.  IVM\\  Viollot-lc-l>uc.  Dietionnaire  de  rardkHeehmtynA.  I*  p. 
198;  vol.  sK,  p.  304;  vol.  5,  p.  350;  Gonse,  Lartgoihique,  p.  910  (Plaris,  QoHitiB,  1891). 
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high  altar  came  the  archbishop  of  Rouen — then  building 
his  cathedral,  and  Bishop  Geoffrey,  the  "'shining  man  of  Ku 
l)y  whom  the  throne  of  Amiens  rose  into  immensity.'*  For 
eight  days  the  throng  press4»d  to  pray  near  the  relics  of  the 
canoni/iHl  Irish  prelate,  and  with  the  gifts  that  poured  in 
the  monks  were  able  to  finish  their  nave  by  1230.  It  is  a 
gem  of  Xorman  Gothic,  sober,  elegant,  of  perfect  unity.  The 
first  plan  called  for  tribunes  over  the  aisles,  as  in  the  choir. 
Before  they  were  constructed,  however,  the  idea  was  given  up, 
but  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  arches  by  which  the  tribunes  would 
have  ofH^ned  on  the  middle  church.  The  same  effect  of  false 
tribunes  had  been  used  earlier  in  the  nave  of  Rouen  Cathedral. 
In  14iG  lightning  caused  the  collapse  of  the  central  tower, 
and  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  transept  and  choir,  under- 
taken after  the  invaders  were  driven  from  Normandy,  Flam- 
l)oyant  work  was  set  side  by  side  with  Primary  Gothic.  From 
1511  to  1534  rost*  the  transt*pt*s  florid  south  facade.  After 
the  Revolution  the  church  of  St.  I^urent  was  n^stored  by 
the  Orleans  family,  who  own  the  chateau  and  park  at  Eu. 

MONTSAINT-MICIIEL » 

rhafpio  fMuiplr  a  stm  angc*.  <iisait  Danirl  le  pruplit^tr.  Lr  nAtre  nc  peut 
pA.<(.  iiK'nic  iiKlif^m*!!  nuiin  <i6laMMT.  .  .  .  IMuh  (*iit*()n*  <|Uf  Saint  Jarqurt 
(tuit  It*  put  roll  (IcH  t*!«|>agnoU.  Saint  Mic'lu*!  voiilut  t'tit*  \v  Han»n  dt*  Francr. 
II  rnit  U^  trois  ly.s  duns  %v»  arnu*3i  i-t  fit  |iasM*r  »ur  le  royaunic  T^^lair  de 
>(>n  ^laivf.  Avdir  NUM-it^*  Jvannr  d'Arc  ft  \mT  rWv  lili^r^  la  FraDcc.  .  .  . 
Voihi  liicii  It'  pluH  U'au  miracle  M  h  Tan'lianfa*.  U  cx>n«tituc  pciur  le  iwya 
line  proiiicHM*  i\v  iMTcnnit^. — Jcnicph  Lutt£  (bum  in  Nonnandy,  1875; 
killiMl  in  ttu-  World  War,  1914). 

r.iul  (luiit.  U  Mont'Sainl-Mickrl  (Paris,  (Nilin.  1910).  t  voU-i  Ch.  II.  Beuard. 
l/.".r->.itri/..l/irAW  iColWtioD.  IVtitm  Mun<t|enipliir«).  (Paris,  II.  Laumia,  1911); 
i  \\  «li*  li<-.iuM-[Mirr.  I'unrusfM  refkrrclua  fur  le  Momi^Saimt-Miehei  (Rouro,  187S);  Ed. 
(  «irn>>rr.  I)r.9rrif4um  dr  Fahhayf  du  Monl-Saint»Mirhei  ft  de  art  abords  (Paris,  1877); 
1  >ulx»i«  lirt.  l.'a^pUtyr  de  Mont-Saint-Miekei  (Pmhs,  1H83);  Sir  Theodore  Andreas  Cook. 
/i.  mfy  *i'f  (fffii/  lloutft  of  Frtince  lUindoD  and  New  York.  1910).  cbap.  1;  Ilmry 
Atlaino.  rh.irtns  and  M *mt' Saint- Mirhel  (Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company*  191S); 
Uf|MiI<l  I)rliHl«>.  r«| .  Cnmufue  de  Haherl  de  Torigni  (Paris.  Soc.  de  Thistoire  de  Nor- 
uiaini  •-.  1^7<  75:.  t  \iil«.  (hi  U<»l»rrt  dc  Tonfpy  see  Uuknrt  liUhQirtdtla  Framer, 
vul  U.  [»  M\t  PariA.  1S17.;  Siniftm  I.uce.  M.,  Cwmiqmf  de  Momi'Saini-Miekel:  U 
(i,ffnrr  natumnlf  1 1S79  80  .  O.  f\rVii\u  Ut  difen$eur»  du  Momt-Smmt-MiekH.  1\17<4\ 
(PunH.  isi)5  .  Huvnr^  IlisUnre  fhUrole  de  Momt-S^imi-Miekei  (Rouen.  187i);  Brin. 
M.  Mtrhrl  ft  le  Moni-Saini'Miekei  dams  CkUknn  <l  U  MUflnrf  (Pluis.  1880). 
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Surpassiiig  all  tlie  abbevs  of  Normandy  is  tlie  outpost  €jI 
the  ardiaiigd  that  lies  offshore,  at  the  junction  <^  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  a  chonide  mass  of  **ioc^  on  Tock^  keep  on  ke^, 
century  on  century,"  sand-Iodked  <Hie  hour,  and  the  next 
rising  from  the  Atlantic.  Tremor  immetui  oceani  is  the  motto 
of  the  Mount.  B^ore  the  days  ot  crusaders  it  was  one  iA 
Eun^>e's  chief  points  of  departure  for  the  Eastern  julgrinuige. 
like  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  <Hie  of  the  sites  of  the  earth  that 
has  impressed  itself  with  historic  signification  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  mankind. 

^lany  have  felt  the  kindred  ^irit  61  the  Chanson  de  Roland 
and  the  granite,  military  monastery.  They  are  both  of  the 
same  hi^  lineage.  To  the  paladin  Roland,  dying  at  Ronce- 
vaux,  as  he  held  up  his  r^ht  ^ove  to  God,  his  suz^tun,  there 
came,  to  fetch  his  soul  to  Paradise,  the  very  special  St.  MK!hael 
of  the  Mount  that  stood  in  peril  of  the  sea,  in  periculo  maris.^ 

1  From  the  Ouauom  dt  Rolamd^  Edition  Uoo  Gmotier  (Toars.  Mime  et  fils»  1885). 

**  Ia  qaeoB  Rolhiw  ae  jot  desa  on  pin; 
EnvcTS  E^Mugne  en  ad  tumet  son  vis. 
De  pluson  cfaoses  k  remembrcr  li  prist; 
De  toutes  teres  que  li  ben  ad  ciiiMiiiis» 
De  dnlce  France,  des  homes  de  son  lign* 
De  Cariemagne,  son  seignnr,  ki  rnnnit, 
Ne  poet  mner  n*en  phut  e  ne  snspirt. 
Mais  lid  mefame  ne  voelt  metre  en  obh; 
Cleimet  sa  culpe,  si  priet  Dea  merctt: 
'  Viere  pateme,  ki  onkes  ne  mentis* 
Seit  Lazarin  de  mort  resmrezis 
E  Daniel  des  leans  qoaresis. 
Guaris  de  mei  I'amne  de  tut  penk 
Pur  les  pecdiies  que  en  ma  vie  fis!* 
Sun  destre  gant  k  Dea  en  puruffrit, 
E  de  sa  main  seinz  Gahrid  Tad  pris. 
Desur  sun  bras  teneit  le  chef  endin: 
Juintes  ses  mains  est  ales  k  sa  fin. 
Deus  li  tramist  sun  an^  cfa^rabin* 
Setnz  Raphael,  seinz  Michiel  de  TPM, 
Ensemble  od  els  seinz  Gabrieb  i  vint, 
L'aume  de  TCunte  portent  en  parels.** 

C  Roland  the  brave  lay  prone  beneath  a  pine. 
Toward  Spain  his  face  was  turned  as  conqueror. 
Of  numy  things  came  back  the  memory  sharp. 
The  host  of  places  he  had  won  in  war, 
Thooghts  of  sweet  France  and  of  his  parentage^ 
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Scholars  think  that  the  most  virile,  the  most  heroic  of  the 
chansons  de  geste,  wherein  already  was  la  douce  France  loved 
beyond  the  regional  cradle,  was  composed  by  a  Norman  who 
lived  in  the  marches  within  the  cult  of  the  Angel  of  the  Peril.* 

Alas,  in  our  day  Mont-Saint-Michel-au-p^ril-de-la-Mer  is 
in  ver>'  deadly  peril  of  the  land,  for  it  looks  as  if  the  covetous- 
ness  of  financiers  was  to  defraud  France  of  this  rock  of  glory 
*V/?/i  s'Smeui  et  s'acheve  en  priere.'*  Dikes  and  dams*  to 
reclaim  coast  lands,  will  before  long  cause  the  historic  crag 
to  rise  from  green  woods  as  it  did  some  geological  periods  ago. 

Citadel,  palace,  cloister,  church,  and  town,  the  Mount  is 
a  thing  of  romance  that  not  all  the  vulgarity  of  daily  tourist 
crowds  can  tarnish.  Charlemagne  himself  chose  its  tutelary 
archangri  for  the  national  patron  saint,  and  the  cowled  guard- 
ians iuTc  were  in  truth  through  long  centuries  what  the  great 
ein{HTor  rallt*<l  monks:  '*  Knights  of  the  Church,  of  the 
willing  vassalage  and  chivalry  of  Christ." 

The  Northmen  destroyed  the  ancient  shrine.  Then  Richard 
the  Fearless,  grandson  of  the  pirate  Rollo,  placed  on  the  rock 
the  sons  of  St.  Benedict,  trained  at  St.  Wandrille.  Richard 
II,  in  1017,  came  to  the  Mount  to  ask  a  blessing  on  his  union 
with  Judith  of  Brittany,  whose  l>eauty  was  such  that  the  old 
chronicle  exclaimed  corpore  et   moribus  usque  ad  miraculum 

(H  Charlrmaicn^.  his  k>rd.  who  nurtured  him; 
And  tran  Aod  liiciui  rose  as  the  mrmonrt  furfrd. 
Nor  did  he  wish  his  own  trlf  to  torgei. 
Drnumding  irrmce  of  God,  he  told  his  sins: 
*  (hir  F«th<rr  tnir,  who  never  yet  has  lied. 
Who  fntm  the  grmve  raised  Blessed  Lajtarus, 
Who  Daniel  saved  from  lions,  save  my  touL 
Pardon  the  sins  that  I  have  stained  it  withf 
Toward  God  he  held  his  right-hand  gauDtiel  up. 
Archangel  Ctabriel  took  it  from  his  hand. 
Thrn  on  his  arm  his  head  sank  slowly  down, 
Handn  rlasfied  in  prayer  his  spirit  piwgd  beyond 
(■(m1  to  him  sent  his  angri  cheruhim. 
Art^iguardian  Michael,  him  called  of  the  Peril. 
St    Kapharl  and  St.  (tabrirl  with  him  Game 
And  \ntTv  the  (  ount*s  soul  straight  to  Paradise. ") 

•  Ix'tm  (Ij4titi«*r.  I^s  ffn*pffs  fran^i^a  (Paris,  V.  Ptelme,  1S79-M).  4  vob.;  Jowph 
IU-4li«T.  l.*s  Ug^nA*  ff'tquff.  rirhftrkf*  mr  la  fonmoHim  de§  ckammms  it  fttki^  vol.  S, 
"U  1<K<  u<lo  do  Huland  "  (Paris.  11.  Champion.  1908-lS),  4  vdi. 
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elegantem.  The  duke's  marriage  gift  enabled  the  monks  to 
supplant  their  Carolingian  church  by  a  bigger  one.  The 
discarded  X-century  chapel  was  discovered  in  1909  by  M. 
Paul  Gout,  the  Mount's  latest  historian.  Until  1780  it  had 
been  used  as  Notre  Dame-sous-Terre,  but  during  the  building 
of  the  foundations  for  the  ugly  west  fagade  of  the  upper  church 
it  was  walled  up. 

With  Richard  the  Good's  donation,  Abbot  Hildebert  II 
erected  his  new  church  on  the  very  summit  of  the  rock,  but 
as  there  was  not  sufficient  level  space,  he  built  out  from  the 
hillcrest  a  platform  of  masonry  to  support  the  nave.  From 
William  of  Volpiano's  school  at  Fecamp  came  skilled  journey- 
men. The  church  at  Mont-Saint-Michel  was  begun  in  1020» 
and  still  building  in  1057.  Abbot  Roger  I,  formerly  chaplain 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  erected  the  nave.  William  prayed 
at  the  Mount  before  undertaking  the  conquest  of  England, 
and  the  abbot  fitted  out  for  him  an  entire  fleet. 

In  1103  the  northern  wall  of  the  Romanesque  nave  collapsed 
one  night  as  the  monks  were  chanting  matins  in  the  choir. 
It  was  restored  immediately  in  the  same  style,  and  Abbot 
Roger  II  took  the  opportunity  to  reconstruct  the  monks' 
quarters.  Above  the  crypt  called  Aquilon  (c.  1112)  he  built 
a  cloister,  which  later  was  vaulted  with  diagonals,  and  over 
that  promenoir  was  made  a  dormitory  on  the  same  level  as 
the  church.  During  the  years  that  followed  the  Mount  was 
governed  by  a  man  of  genius,  Robert  de  Torigni  (115S-80), 
whose  chronicle  is  the  most  important  history  of  France  for 
that  epoch.  In  the  promenoir  he  entertained,  at  a  banquet 
in  1158,  his  sovereign,  Henry  II,  and  Alienor  of  Aquitaine. 
They  chose  him  as  godfather  for  their  daughter,  who,  later, 
as  queen  of  Castile,  built  the  convent  church  of  Las  Huelgas 
by  Biu*gos.  Abbot  Robert  was  a  pupil  of  Bee,  whose  higher 
standards  of  intellectual  life  he  brought  to  the  Mount,  where 
he  formed  a  library,  built  monks'  quarters,  and  added  western 
belfries  to  his  abbatial,  though  the  fagade  of  his  day  no  longer 
exists. 

As  the  XIII  century  opened,  Normandy  became  once  more 
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a  purl  of  the  royal  domain,  after  being  three  centuries  under 
dukes  of  its  own.  AMien  Rollo*s  strong  breed  ended  in  the 
dfhasiHl  John  Lackland,  the  northern  province  gladly  accepted 
Philippe-Auguste  as  ruler.  How  whole-heartedly,  how  unre- 
MTvedly  French  it  became  it  was  to  prove  by  its  heroic  resist- 
ance to  the  English  invaders  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War.' 

In  the  frays  of  1203,  fire  had  spread  from  the  town  that 
hugginl  the  rock's  edge,  to  the  monastic  buildings  on  the 
sununif.  Phih'ppe-Auguste,  always  wisely  conciliatory  toward 
new  subjects,  contributed  toward  the  restorations.  With 
the  gift  from  the  king  under  whom  most  of  the  Gothic  cathe- 
drals of  France  were  begun.  Abbot  Jourdan  (1191-1414) 
tiuilt  the  supreme  architectural  work  of  the  citadel,  what  is 
callcHl  the  Merveille,  and  a  marvel  indeed  are  its  three  stories 
that  rise,  one  above  the  other,  hall  over  hall,  two  hundn.*d 
feet  in  height  above  the  sea,  ridged  heavily  outside  by  stout 
buttresses  and  graced  within  by  pillars,  arches,  and  a  sky- 
gazing  cloister. 

From  the  brain  of  some  unknown  cowled  genius  sprang 
this  mdU:  and  splendid  conception,  built  in  the  very  prime  of 
(iotliic.  \Mio  else  but  one  enamored  of  meditation  would 
have  s<*t  his  cloister  atop  of  his  monastery  under  tlie  oi>en  sky, 
or  have  oiH*ned  on  that  courtyard  of  [K»ace  a  monks'  refectory, 
where,  in  a  flooded  stillness  of  light,  the  brethren  could  sit 
pondering  as  they  listened  to  one  of  their  number  reading 
from  the  stone  k*ctem  the  lx>ok  which  is  the  spirit  of  Bernard 
of  (  lairvaux  incarnate:  ''Give  all  for  all;  seek  nothing;  call 
for  notliing  back.  Thou  shalt  be  free  in  heart  and  the  dark- 
ness >liall  not  overwhelm  thee."  And  around  them  there 
spn-ail  the  wide  horizon  of  the  sea  one  hour,  of  the  white 
ashes  of  sand  the  next. 

Pacing'  the  lovely  skyward  cloister  one  has  time  to  brood 
on  life  and  death,  on  God  and  one's  own  soul;    it  refutes  a 

'  "  II  y  a  iU^  |m>vino*9  qui  ont  Ic  <loat  de  le  dire  frmocum  par  eiccUfmre.  ...  La 
\  •rrnainlif  i-t  la  rif-anlii*  M>nt  dc  (tUcs-U.  .  .  .  EIlcs  oot  apport^  dans  le  coiin  dr* 
VI'  <  li-^.  a  1.1  vH-illc  Uc-dt^-Kniiuv,  leur  mhUr»  le  ooocourm  loyal  dr  leur  l>raji.  de  Irur 
t^i'ir.iK'*-,  il«-  l<'ur  p'liitv"  -<;  \rrii:l  Ha.sotaux.  **  La  Nonnandie  daot ritaiU £rmocaiM,** 
iu  :^m'uu  normandt  de  gtograykie^  IVUU,  vol.  tt. 
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hundred  calumnies  against  monastic  life  just  by  being  what 
it  is.  Serious  men  enamored  of  voluntary  seclusion  carved 
it  unstintingly  and  set  its  columns  quaintly  in  triangular 
order.  Love  and  science  contrived  the  diffused,  soothing 
luminousness  of  the  brothers'  dining  hall.  The  present  gable 
windows  there  are  innovations.  Originally  when  one  entered 
one  could  discern  no  window,  and  yet  light  was  everywhere. 
The  side  walls,  that  from  the  door  appear  to  be  blind  arcades, 
are  in  reality  a  succession  of  narrow  panel  windows — thirty 
to  a  side — deeply  recessed  in  stone  embrasures  that  are  tri- 
angular in  shape,  because  they  serve  the  purpose  of  buttresses. 
To  have  carried  the  exterior  buttress  ridges  to  such  a  height 
as  is  this  refectory,  set  audaciously  up  in  the  sky  on  the  Mer- 
veille's  third  story,  would  have  been  an  awkward  procedure; 
so  the  nameless  monk-architect,  because  he  was  a  XHI-century 
man,  let  his  genius  lead  him,  and,  ''ma^er  of  the  living  stone" 
that  he  was,  contrived  a  supreme  beauty  of  decoration  out 
of  a  structural  necessity. 

The  Merveille  was  erected  under  a  succession  of  abbots, 
in  one  consecutive  radiant  effort,  from  1203  to  1228 — ^a  Titan's 
work.  Each  of  its  three  stories  is  divided  into  two  halls; 
on  the  ground  floor  are  the  almonry,  where  the  pilgrims  fed, 
and  a  groin-vaulted  cellery  or  storehouse;  the  top  story,  as 
we  have  seen,  consists  of  open  cloister  and  monks*  refectory; 
and  between  the  upper  and  lower  stories  are  two  of  the  most 
vigorous  halls  ever  built;  that  over  the  almonry  called  the 
Salle  des  H6tes  because  in  it  were  entertained  the  guests  of 
the  monastery,  and  that  to  the  west,  over  the  cellery,  acquir- 
ing the  name  Salle  des  Chevaliers,  from  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Michael,  whose  members  met  here.  The  latter 
is  divided  by  rows  of  stout  pillars,  and  served  as  the  common 
room  of  the  community,  where  the  tireless  scholar-scribes 
illuminated  missals  and  copied  manuscripts. 

The  charter  for  the  mihtary  Order  of  the  Archangel,  founded 
in  1469  by  Louis  XI,  welded  the  name  of  St.  Michael,  whom 
every  good  Frenchman  knew  kept  a  specially  friendly  eye 
on  France,  with  that  of  Jeanne  the  Maid,  who  had  quitted 
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Dornrt'iny-on-thc-Meusc  because  the  voice  of  her  dear  arch- 
an^t-l  rang  insistent  in  her  ear:  Fille  Diy  va!  Je  serai  d,  ton 
uyde.  Va!  It  was  St.  Michael  who  first  roused  her  to  the 
M*nse  of  the  great  miser}'  there  was  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  in  her  hour  of  victor}*  after  Orleans  she  spoke  of  going 
to  the  rescue  of  the  besieged  Mount  in  Normandy.  At  her 
trial  in  Uouen  she  dwelt  on  the  comfort  he  had  given  her.^ 
lie  apiH^ared  to  her,  she  said,  in  the  guise  of  **un  iris  vrai 
prudlionnne'* — the  term  loved  of  St.  Louis,  who  once  told 
Joinville  that  to  be  prud^homme  meant  to  be  knight  in  heart, 
as  well  as  outward  Waring.  "'I  believe  the  words  of  St. 
Michael  who  appeared  to  me,**  said  Jeanne,  at  her  trial,  **as 
firmly  as  I  lu'lieve  that  Our  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ  suffered  death 
and  passion  for  us.  And  what  leads  me  so  to  believe  is  the 
go<Kl  (*ounsi*l,  comfort,  and  good  doctrine  St.  Michael  gave  me.** 
On  the  (completion  of  the  Mer\'eille,  the  monks  continued 
building.  They  had  finishi*d  the  oflBciality  hall  by  the  entrance 
^at(*  of  the  monastery  Ix^fore  the  visit  of  St.  Louis  to  the 
Mount  in  H54,  when  he  came  to  return  thanks  for  his  safety 
during  his  late  crusade.  The  XIV  century  added  more 
dff«*nsrs  till  the  roi'k  became  the  most  forceful  example  of 
iiiedi:eval  military  ar(*hitecture.  Strong  walls  were  needed 
<inrin^^  its  su%v  by  the  Kn^lish  who  invadt^l  Normandy  under 
Ilniry  V.  Tlir  Mount's  ablK>t,  Roln-rt  Joliivet,  whose*  name 
fi^Mirrs  amoi)^  the  well-paid  judges  at  Rouen  in  1481,  allied 
liiiiisrlf  with  \\\v  vi(*torious  foreigners  who  had  quickly  over- 
run tlir  province.  His  monks  repudiatt^l  him,  UhI  by  their 
pri«)r.  .Iran  (ionault.  Defended  by  the  gallant  knight  Louis 
<rKNt(>iitt»vilIr,    they   endun*il   the  longest   siege  recordtnl   in 

i''»-  omrt  at  Hourn  n^knl  J<<annr  at  the  fourth  intcrrogAtioo,  February  fT.  IISI* 
"  NM.M^f  uiiH  tlir  first  \oi(v  ycrti  heard  whcD  you  «err  about  thirteen?**  Jeaone 
nplii^i  "  It  «a.<.  St  MicJiacrt.  I  mw  him  before  my  eyes:  be  wai  not  alooe,  but 
Han  rti>  in  l<il  l>y  aiiK'v'N  of  heaven.  I  nw  him  «ith  my  bodily  eyes  an  clearly  ai  I 
Ml-  \<*i  WIh'ii  thry  l«*ft  me.  I  wept;  riicht  g^mnily  would  I  lia%'e  jctme  with  them, 
tli;it  |H  niy  ^Mil  "  At  the  M-\-mth  interrogation.  March  15.  IISI,  when  aikcd  bow 
^lii  krx  ^%  It  w.iH>t.  M u'hnrl.  Jrannc  rr|>licil :  "  Par  U  paritr  ft  U (awfoyr  drs amf€§.  .  .  . 
II'-  t,.|.i  III.  I  \%itH  ii  i^immI  child  mmi  that  (hmI  woukl  aid  me«  and  to  come  to  tbeaid  of 
\\\f  V.:uc  of  l-ranci'  ll«*  n'Ute«l  to  mr  ihr  grand  pM  qui  Hail  am  ro^fouwu d*  Framft'' — 
V.  H  K)  ii.LY.  h»  druj  /mwrj  de  ntndamnaiym  ei  lasmienetde  rikaMiiaham  df  Jmmnt 
./Mr      r.iriH.  PKiQ.  iHtis.i.  i  \-oli. 
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history,  1415  to  1450,  when,  as  Jeanne  had  proclaimed^  the 
invaders  were  *'boiUSs  tous  hors  de  France.*'^ 

In  1429,  during  the  memorable  siege,  the  Romanesque 
choir  of  Mont-Saint-Michel's  abbey  church  collapsed.  It 
was  impossible  then  to  rebuild  it;  they  had  even  to  sell  their 
altar  vessels  to  carry  on  the  defense.  When  Normandy  was 
again  a  part  of  France  the  erection  of  a  new  choir  was  under- 
taken by  the  abbot  of  the  Mount,  who  was  none  other  than 
the  distinguished  Cardinal  Guillaume  d'Estouteville,  the 
chief  agent  in  the  vindication  of  Jeanne  d 'Arc's  memory. 
His  layman  brother  had  directed  the  defense  of  the  Mount 
during  many  years.  In  1450  were  laid  down  the  crypt's 
nineteen  mammoth  piers,  among  the  most  powerful  ever 
planted.  The  upper  church  reached  its  triforium  story  by 
1469,  the  year  when  Louis  XI  came  to  the  rock  to  establish 
his  new  Order  of  knighthood,  and  about  1513  the  choir  was 
completed.  Many  hold  it  to  be  superior  to  all  other  late- 
Gothic  works  in  France.  There  are  no  capitals,  the  moldings 
die  away  in  the  shafts,  the  triforium  is  glazed.  It  belongs 
to  the  fleeting  splendor  of  Flamboyant  art,  but  without 
capriciousness.  There  is  no  overexuberance,  no  virtuosity 
in  this  vigorous,  glad  memorial  of  the  nation's  reconquered 
freedom: 

Sainte  Jeanne  went  harvesting  in  France, 
And  oh!  what  found  she  there? 
The  brave  seed  of  her  scattering 

In  fruitage  everywhere. 
And  where  her  strong  and  tender  heart 

Was  broken  in  the  flame. 
She  found  the  very  heart  of  France 
Had  flowered  to  her  name.* 

Building  activities  at  the  embattled  abbey  ceased  after  the 
erection  of  its  beautiful  florid  choir.     The  evil  consequences 

^  Le  proch  Jeanne  cTArc,  eighth  interrogation,  March  17,  1431.  When  aiked  hj 
her  judges  if  God  hated  the  English,  Jeanne  replied:  "Of  the  love  or  the  hate  whidi 
God  has  for  the  English,  or  of  what  He  will  do  with  their  souls,  I  know  nothing.  But 
this  I  know:  that  they  one  and  all  will  be  driven  out  of  France,  except  thoie  idio  hmm 
die,  and  that  God  will  send  victory  to  the  French  against  the  English." 

'  Marion  Couthouy  Smith,  "Sainte  Jeanne  of  France,"  in  The  Nation  (Londoiu  I91& 
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of  c'oininendatory  al))>ot.s — those  name<l  by  n)yal  whim — 
hon*  hittrr  fruit  from  fiid  to  end  of  France  in  the  relaxetl 
.spiritual  life  of  the  niona^iteries.  The  XVII-eentury  re- 
formers of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  found  the  Mount's 
a!>!)ol  to  Ih'  a  princeling  of  Ix>rraine,  five  years  of  age.  Those 
s<-lioIarlv  Benedictines  carried  on  excellent  resi'arch  work  in 
l«K'al  history,  hut  to  their  neo-classic  generation  Gothic  art 
wa-N  a  .scaled  ImmiIc. 

Deplorable  changes  went  on  during  three  hundred  years: 
an  apsi<lal  cha|K*l  of  the  church  wais  made  into  a  staircase*, 
irrr^rular  windows  were  opened  in  the  halls  of  the  Merveille, 
tin*  cloi.ster  was  plantiHl  as  a  ganlen,  to  the  deterioration  of 
tlic  lower  structures,  and  when,  in  1776,  fire  weakened  the 
ahhatial,  its  three  westernmost  hays  were  demolished  and  the 
pnvM*nt  ugly  fa<;ade  put  up.  After  the  Revolution  pillaged 
the  monastery  it  luH'ame  a  state  prison  calli*d  Mont  Lihrt*, 
aixl  .so  continutHl  until  lSt>:{.  The  clum*h  was  floored  midway 
to  serv<*  as  a  C(mvi<*ts'  hat  factory.  The  modem  nvstoration 
of  Mont-Saint-Michel  has  l>e<*n,  like  that  which  saved  the 
palace*  of  the  |m>|m\s  at  Avignon,  a  truly  national  benefit. 

THE  C.VTIIEDILVL  OF  IlOrEN » 

Our  fan  Miv  that  nothing  Kri*at  rviT  wam  ai*«*(iniplUhf«l  in  the  Chiin'h 
wit  limit  uniiti'ii  U'ariii^  a  |>art.  A  kuMt  of  tlic*iii  .hUmmI  anions  tlu*  uiartyn 
ill  tli«*  jiinpliithrator;  tliry  «iUptiUii  with  tlir  aii<'h«iriU-H  tlit*  |mm.h4*».m«>ii 
tif  the  il<>Ncrl.     Cua^taiitinc  mtI  up  the  l^baruiii  on  the  Capitol,  aii«l  St. 

'  '  "iijrijt  .\rihf\4itgitfnr,  1H.VJ  ami  IMM;  Ahhr  Lim'I  c-t  Jran  Ijif«Hitl.  Iai  calkeJratr 
./'  lismrn  i< 'ollfitioii.  IN'tit<*H  Mnntiicmphim),  (PariA.  II.  I^urms  IDIS):  liiiivl  rl 
AiliiH'.  l.'t  cithtAraU  df  ilnurn  arant  rinrmdie  dr  IJmt  (Itiiurn.  lifti'rf  ftU.  l!N)|  : 
I^itiiM-  IMIioii,  I.4JI  fMtrUttU  tatrraux  dr  la  ratkfdraU  de  Rourn  (Pari^  I'if'anI  vt  HK. 
I'.Mi:  .     \     |)«vill<'.    Tnmfmtiux  df  U  cttthtnirole  df  Rourn  il'arU,  Ijtvy,  IHNI  t.  Ut\U*: 

<  aiiiMN-  Kiil.irt.  Hi'utn  i('Mll«<«*ti«in.  Vill«i«  <rart  rrlobm).  (Paris.  II.  l^urrn^.  liMU-; 
fitiili-  Liiiilnii.  "  Iji  (■Htlit'«lrulr  iK*  lioiH-o."  in  Hcrue  de  faii  ekr^tun,  IWIU;  WAtc 
.liit:i  II  I^itli.  l.*i  r,ithtdrttl*  d*  iki*Ufn     1h7U^. 

ntlMT  •{••Hiriptmii^  iif  Utturn\  iiMtnumrnt^  ran  In*  found  in  the  icracral  urorlu  of 
llf-nri  II.i\.ir«l.  Kinln'*  Mi«)irl.  Ixtuu  (tunM*.  £niile  MiJr.  I^ul  Vitry. 

(  lit  r>ii  I.  li.fnr,  tii  /I'.'iif  ri  mms  la  dominatun  uny/uur  ou  .Vl**  rtecle  (Rourn.  IHIO); 
A.  I'.illii' ,  //  •.'•ff  ./i  Vtil\fr  mrtrttfrntltiatne  ft  du  dioersr  dr  Houen  (Kuurn.  IHSO).  4  vol«.; 

<  li  «lt-  iW.iiin  pain'.  \i>/<.«  AMftiri./iw-.r  ft  arrhrid.  ctmerrnaHi  It  d^pariewutU  de  (a  Seime* 
I'.',  r,,  ,tr.  Ki»ii.-ii.  Ca^fiLirtl.  1HS:I  ;  tbid.,  DemiertJ  wUlamgra  kiMoriques  ei  orMoi, 
>•  r.i-ln*'  "M  urt  .  I^rucu.  IMitf, ;  l'<iok.  The  Siorg  of  Romen  (London,  18M);  Pieriun^ 
//<«  i  hitrrhtj  nj  HifUfn  ^London,  1900). 
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Helena  raised  the  True  Crass  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Clovis,  at 
Tolbiac,  invoked  the  God  of  Clotilda.  Monica's  tears  won  the  conversion 
of  Augustine.  Jerome  dedicated  the  Vulgate  to  the  piety  of  two  Roman 
ladies,  Paula  and  Eustochium.  The  first  lawmakers  of  monkish  life»  Basil 
and  Benedict,  were  seconded  by  their  sisters,  Macrina  and  Scholastica. 
The  Countess  Matilda  held  up  the  tottering  throne  of  Gregory  VII.  The 
wise  judgment  of  Queen  Blanche  dominated  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  Ftance 
was  saved  by  Jeanne  d*Arc.  Isabella  of  Castile  led  in  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.  And  in  times  closer  to  our  own  we  sec  St.  Teresa  mixing 
with  bishops,  doctors,  and  the  founders  of  Orders  by  wliich  the  reform  in 
Catholic  ranks  was  operated.  We  see  St.  Francis  de  Sales  cultivating  like 
a  rare  flower  the  soul  of  Madame  de  Chantal,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
passing  over  to  Louise  Marillac  the  most  admirable  of  his  designs*  the 
establishment  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. — ^Fid:D£:Kic  Ozakam. 

So  much  for  the  abbey  churches  of  Normandy.  IVfany 
another  might  be  described,  but  with  six  Gothic  cathedrals 
to  consider,  one  must  refrain.  Of  the  six — ^Rouen,  Lisieux, 
Evreux,  Scez,  Bayeux,  and  Coutances — that  of  Rouen  shows 
the  earliest  Gothic  work  and  its  character  is  more  French 
than  Norman,  as  if  the  river,  flowing  down  from  Paris,  carried 
with  its  waters  the  characteristics  of  the  art  life  astir  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  Oise,  Aisne,  and  Mame. 

The  least  local  of  Normandy's  cathedrals.  Our  Lady's 
church  at  Rouen,  has  a  magnetism  distinctly  its  own — ^from 
its  florid  romantic  west  front,  the  most  lavish  screen  ever  set 
up,  to  the  imposing  sentry  columns  that  guard  its  sanctuary'. 
The  northwest  tower  is  Normandy's  best  Primary  Gothic, 
the  southwest  tower  the  supremest  belfry  that  sprang  up  to 
commemorate  the  freeing  of  France  from  foreign  yoke.  The 
fagades  of  the  transept  and  the  Lady  chapel  (whose  tombs 
mark  dates  in  the  art  history  of  France)  rank  with  perfect 
Rayonnant  work.  Its  storied  windows  are  among  the  richest 
ever  dight  by  mediaeval  guildsmen. 

Not  but  that  a  dozen  flaws  might  be  picked  in  the  metro- 
politan church  at  Rouen.  Were  it  to  be  strictly  ranked  among 
French  cathedrals,  it  could  not  be  placed  among  the  foremost. 
But  it  has  gone  on  embellishing  itself  centurj''  after  century 
with  a  self-respect  so  sincere  that  few  care  to  dispute  its  claim 
to  stand  in  the  front  rank. 

On  a  first  visit  to  Rouen  many  an  amateur  prefers  the 
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regularity  of  St.  Ouen's  abbatial,  which  in  size  equals  West- 
minster Al)bey.*  St.  Ouen,  the  classic  of  Rayonnant  desi^, 
pM>inetric  in  tracery,  accentuating  the  ascending  line,  coldly 
jwrfect  in  construction,  possesse<l  still  the  true  /mnmrn  corda 
of  (i<)thi(%  though  the  art  was  fast  crystallizing  into  formulas. 
The  capitals  were  lessened,  and  the  glazed  triforium  united 
to  the  clearstory  in  a  single  composition.  Made  of  fine- 
tfxturiHl  gray  stone  St.  Ouen  is  a  stately  vessel,  but,  add  the 
critics,  ''its  uniform  excx'Uence  is  average."  Gothic  lore  has 
not  (legrneratiMl,  but  has  simply  gone  t(x>  far  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  principles,  says  the  mechanical  artistry  of  the 
last  built  of  the  great  monastic  churches  of  France,  planm*d 
before  tlie  tragt*<lies  of  the  Hundred  Years*  War  had  petrified 
tlie  national  genius.' 

'St.  Oijcn  <lmvo<l  tin  name  from  the  hinhop  who  siicre«<kHl  St.  Roouuiut  and 
^f  ivrrntil  Kou«*ii  ft»r  forty  yi*ani  in  the  VII  cpntur>',  ai<iinff  the  founders  of  Jiimief(r*, 
F(i*:irii|).  and  St.  Wandrilhv  He  had  hem  blcued  an  a  rhihl  in  hi«  father*!  cajitle  near 
HruiiH'  \t\  a  iNi'vtinK  >ai<*^t.  the  Iri^h  miK^ionary,  St.  (*4»lumlwnuii,  and  he  loved  to 
Xr.uf  tlirriif  ht^  v<M*nti(in.  So  rii'h  kt^'W  the  ahU'y  of  St.  (hi<*n  that  it  ruled  half  the 
nt y  as  ti>rn|M»r!tl  lord.  In  the  XV  (vntur>'  the  Knj^lUh  ex|M'll(N|  AhUit  Jean  Ilic4uird. 
a  luiildrr  nf  tilt*  pn*>cnt  luivr.  to  jtulMtituti*  a  |>n*late  d(M*ilr  to  th(*mjieK'm  wImj  Mt  as 
jii<lk'*'  at  J<Miiii«*\  trial.  Hut  tlir  |m>|m*  n^ntonnl  Jt-an  KirlianI  in  14HI.  and  he  livrd  to 
iritrrtain  (  liarl«*^  VII  in  hi<  monn^itery  when  that  king  came  as  %'ictor  to  Rouen  in 
UV:»       V.u.imiard.  I'lV  '/*  St   (Pum  (Pari}*,  11M«). 

-  To  a  K(>nian«'H4|ii«'  abliatial  «»f  St.  (>u<*n.  Immefl  in  USA,  l)elonf(efl  the  two-storird 
( liajM  I  « all«-«l  tlif  (lianihrv^aux-derr^,  now  wt  apiin<tt  the  northern  limh  tit  the  tran- 
•>«  )>r  In  I.Ms  AhUit  Jean  li4>a«i«M*l,  <Yll«'<i  Marr  d\\rfri*nt.  hepin  the  prmmt  aUiatial. 
fn.ikiii;;  if '»  choir  and  tranMi»t  in  twenty  yi'ar*,  as  well  a^  ime  liay  «f  the  nave.  After 
a  paiiM-.  iv%«»  iiion-  Uiyi  were  finUhetl  hy  ISIN).  Another  nrssation  nt  work  came 
«luriiu'  t)i«>  lliindn'vl  Vi*ant*  War.  AlriLandc*r  IWmex'al  M*t  up  the  transef't's  south  nine 
I V  (M  ,  nia«l«'  tlif*  pretty  •MiutlN*rn  |M>rtal  <14ll)  ralh'vl  after  the  marnxMet*  dreviratinff 
it.  Iiu  son  put  up  the  luirth  n»fle.  IWith  arrhitects  n*|M>se  in  the  same  tomlj  in  the 
(  hurt  h  Many  liolfl  the  (vntral  lantern  (e.  IIIM);  to  1m*  a  prime  kucx^im  of  l'1anilM>yant 
art  I'lanie  tr.ii^Ty  a[>|M'ared  in  the  XV'Oentury  windows,  hut  the  llayonnant  iint 
pl.iii  \^aH  adhereil  to  for  the  chief  linr^  so  that  the  <*hurrli.  whosr  huilding  e\ten«l«nd 
r  tun  i^iiturie<%.  i.^  hom<»p*nn»a<i.  The  aMwtial  was  finisheil  umW  .\l>lM>t  llohier 
U:M  \'t\'t  .  The  llu^i«>n«»ts  Mri|»|»eil  it  ol  its  tiHniM,  and  lijchted  honfirta  in  the 
hurt  li.  In  the  XIX  t^entury  wa.«  ad(h'«l  the  meiliocre  wr»t  fa^<le. 
/.I  .Vi>rrn,jMi/i*-  mnnttmtntiilf  ri  fniUwrmpte.  SrttU'lnffrirurt,  p.  105,  **  St.  Chien**; 
P  1^').  "  St  Marl(»u";  II.  Ilavanl.  e<l..  La  Frtmct  ariuiiqur  ft  mummwuniaif,  %*ol.  t,  p. 
7!».  "  "^f  ()n«n."*  L.  t\v  KoiH-aud:  p.  W,  *' St.  Ma(*l<>u";  IXim.  Ptimmeraye,  UiHoirt 
./■  .'  f'.'.r/'  '<'v.i/f  i/(-  St.  Ourn  I UoiM'n.  \WH^,  UA'uK  JuIta  Qui(*herat.  **  I>ortaroenta 
III*  •!  '^  siir  1 1  MinNtriiction  •!<*  St  (>ii<*n  «le  Kotirn.**  in  Hihlio.  dr  V Rente dea  fkarirs,  IHM, 
\..|  i.  p  \'A.  II  d«-  la  Hnn<MiH*rr.  Strict  sur  C^ise  St.  Oam  dr  Rimm  (Pteris.  1RB5): 
(  .tiiiiil'-  liilart.  "  1/an  liitiM-turr  gi»thi(|ur  au  XIV  *  siedc,**  ID  Nutoin  d^  CAri  (h^^ 
.\n«lrr  Michel',  vol.  id,  |>art»e  i  (Paris,  Colin.  1014). 
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The  cathedral  of  Normandy's  capital  is  not  uniform,  but 
its  excellence  surpasses  the  average.  It  is  not  homogeneous, 
its  proportions  are  not  absolutely  harmonious,  but  it  has 
profundity,  personal  character,  and  flashes  of  genius.  The 
better  it  is  known  the  deeper  grows  affection  for  it,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  St.  Ouen.  In  the  latter  one  feels  that  the 
cult  is  the  main  concern;  in  the  cathedral  there  is  piety  of 
heart. 

The  early  history  of  Sainte-Marie  at  Rouen  follows  the 
usual  course.  Norse  marauders  wrecked  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral. RoUo,  the  first  duke,  endowed  another  which  was 
radically  reconstructed  under  an  Xl-century  archbishop,  a 
son  of  Duke  Richard  II.  In  1063,  that  Romanesque  church 
was  dedicated  by  Archbishop  Maurille  (whose  tomb  is  in  the 
present  ambulatory)  in  the  presence  of  William  the  Con- 
(lueror  and  his  good  Matilda.  Vestiges  of  the  Romanesque 
edifice  are  in  the  first  bay  of  the  choir  aisle.  In  it  were  interred 
the  prodigious  RoUo,  the  Norwegian  sea-robber,  who  sacked 
half  Normandy,  sailed  up  the  Seine  to  terrorize  Paris,  and 
up  the  Loire  to  overrun  Auvergne  and  Burgundy,  and  yet, 
no  sooner  was  he  granted  the  duchy  of  northern  France  than 
the  buccaneer  gave  way  to  a  ruler  whose  laws  were  so  respected 
that  golden  bracelets  were  left  exposed  and  remained  unstolen 
for  years  in  the  forest  of  Roumare.  Rollo  was  baptized  a 
Christian  in  Rouen,  in  912,  and  there  he  wedded  a  Carolingian 
princess.  When  his  son,  William  Longsword,  died  in  945, 
he  was  wearing  a  gold  key  that  opened  a  casket  containing 
a  monk's  robe  for  his  burial;  the  new  rulers  were  swift  to 
comprehend  that  monasteries  were  the  chief  civilizers  in  that 
formative  age. 

Near  Rouen,  in  1087,  died  the  Conqueror,  sixth  in  descent 
from  Rollo.  "Pirate  jostled  statesman"  in  him,  too.  Mor- 
tally wounded  at  Mantes,  he  was  brought  to  the  priory  of  St. 
Gervase — beneath  which  suburban  church  still  exists  intact 
a  V-century  crj'pt — and  as  he  heard  the  bells  of  Rouen  Cathe- 
dral ringing,  there  rose  to  haunt  him  the  curses,  not  loud 
but  deep,  of  the  oppressed  Anglo-Saxons,  and  most  piteously 
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lir  iM*tition(*ii  the  Quwn  of  Heaven  to  draw  Her  Son's  atten- 
tion to  all  the  n*li^ous  houses  he  had  built  for  the  |KH>ple\s 
pKxl  on  Ixith  sides  of  the  Channel.  No  sooner  was  he  <lead 
than  liis  retainers  stnppe<i  and  robbed  him,  and  through 
private  charity  he  was  earried  to  his  horror-inspiring  burial 
at  Caen. 

To  Honen.  l>ecause  of  its  genero.sity  to  him  in  his  eaptivity, 
Richani  (*<rur-de-Lion  Ix^iueathed  his  heart.  In  W<K{  the 
last  duke  of  Normandy,  John  Lackland,  fled  from  Rouen 
after  the  nnirder  of  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  of  which 
the  popular  voice  accused  him.  Philippe-Auguste  entennl 
the  city  in  triumph  in  1204,  and  the  building  of  the  new  (rothic 
<*atli(^lral  start ih1  apace. 

Notre  Dame  at  Rouen  is  as.sociated  closely  with  the  return 
of  Normamly  under  French  rule.  On  Kaster  night,  H(M), 
Hh'  rava^'cti  the  city  and  its  chief  church.  >Miether  the 
cathedral  then  wri*cke<i  was  that  blesscnl  in  10G3  l)y  Bishop 
Robert  d(*  Maurille  is  unctTtain.  Some  think  that  it  w&s  a 
Hoinant'M|ue  <'hoir  ami  trans<»pt  which  were  buminK  and  a  re- 
<iiitly  hnilt  Primary  (iothic  nave.  It  may  have  In^en  an  entirely 
iH'u  (iothic  church  which  was  destroy  chI.  At  any  rate,  the  north- 
Wist  towiT,  nauK^i  after  the  Vll-century  bishop,  Romanus, 
and  thr  siile  d<M)rs  of  the  main  facade  escaptnl  the  firt».  The 
prrsrrvation  of  the  tower  was  due,  probably,  to  its  |>osition 
bryond  the  side  aisle.  The  doors,  built  alniut  IISO,  are 
ornaincnt(*4l  with  Oriental  incrustations  such  as  art*  to  Ih* 
srrn  in  tlie  eatluHlral  at  (ienoa,  with  which  st^aport  Rouen 
liad  trad<'  links. 

Thr  Tour  Saint-Romain,  whose  prototypes  were  the  towers 
at  Pjanipcs,  Vendome,  and  Chartres,  was  long  counted  as 
the  oMi'st  Primary  Gothic  work  extant  in  Normandy,  with 
the  rhapter  houM'  at  St.  Georges  de  Boscher\*ille  and  the 
chajxl  of  St.  Julien,  Petit-Quevilly.*     But  as  many  archaH>lo- 


'  11*  iiry  11.  tli«^  fir^t  PUntAfrnrl.  madr  for  hU  ovn  trMmct  thr  rhaprl  of  .*^l.  Julim 
in  u  f.iuUiiiri;  uf  Htiiirn.  IVt it -Qiirvilly .  .^multADeouiily  RoiiuiiirM|iiP  ftiul  (lolhir. 
tlit'  ^iii.ill  iilitiiv  i%  <in<*  of  Ihr  dhmI  rlrgaiit  ipcruDrfu  of  NoniiaiM|\''«  Xll-cmlury 
uKliittrturtv     (hily  the  choir  bmy  haa  irlaiocd  the  potydiioaie  droonlioo 
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eleganiem.  The  duke's  marriage  gift  enabled  the  monks  to 
supplant  their  Carolingian  church  by  a  bigger  one.  The 
discarded  X-centiuy  chapel  was  discovered  in  1909  by  M. 
Paul  Gout,  the  Mount's  latest  historian.  Until  1780  it  had 
been  used  as  Notre  Dame-sous-Terre,  but  during  the  building 
of  the  foundations  for  the  ugly  west  facade  of  the  upper  church 
it  was  walled  up. 

With  Richard  the  Good's  donation,  Abbot  Hildebert  II 
erected  his  new  church  on  the  very  summit  of  the  rock>  but 
as  there  was  not  sufficient  level  space,  he  built  out  from  the 
hillcrest  a  platform  of  masonry  to  support  the  nave.  From 
William  of  Volpiano's  school  at  Fecamp  came  skilled  joum^- 
men.  The  church  at  Mont-Saint-Michel  was  begun  in  1020, 
and  still  building  in  1057.  Abbot  Roger  I,  formerly  chaplain 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  erected  the  nave.  William  prayed 
at  the  Mount  before  undertaking  the  conquest  of  England, 
and  the  abbot  fitted  out  for  him  an  entire  fleet. 

In  1103  the  northern  wall  of  the  Romanesque  nave  collapsed 
one  night  as  the  monks  were  chanting  matins  in  the  choir. 
It  was  restored  immediately  in  the  same  style,  and  Abbot 
Roger  II  took  the  opportunity  to  reconstruct  the  monks' 
quarters.  Above  the  crypt  called  Aquilon  (c.  1112)  he  built 
a  cloister,  which  later  was  vaulted  with  diagonals,  and  over 
that  promenoir  was  made  a  dormitory  on  the  same  level  as 
the  church.  During  the  years  that  followed  the  Momit  was 
governed  by  a  man  of  genius,  Robert  de  Torigni  (1153-80), 
whose  chronicle  is  the  most  important  history  of  France  for 
that  epoch.  In  the  promenoir  he  entertained,  at  a  banquet 
in  1158,  his  sovereign,  Henry  II,  and  Alienor  of  Aquitaine. 
They  chose  him  as  godfather  for  their  daughter,  who,  later, 
as  queen  of  Castile,  built  the  convent  church  of  Las  Hudgas 
by  Burgos.  Abbot  Robert  was  a  pupil  of  Bee,  whose  higher 
standards  of  intellectual  life  he  brought  to  the  Mount,  where 
he  formed  a  library,  built  monks'  quarters,  and  added  western 
belfries  to  his  abbatial,  though  the  facade  of  his  day  no  l(mger 
exists. 

As  the  XIII  century  opened,  Normandy  became  onoe  mote 
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a  part  of  the  royal  domain,  after  being  three  centuries  under 
dukes  of  its  own.  >Mien  RoIlo*s  strong  breed  ended  in  the 
del>as^^  John  Lackland,  the  northern  province  gladly  accepted 
Philipl>e-Auguste  as  ruler.  How  whole-heartedly,  how  unre- 
siTve<lly  French  it  became  it  was  to  prove  by  its  heroic  resist- 
ance to  the  English  invaders  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War.' 

In  the  frays  of  H03,  fire  had  spread  from  the  town  that 
huggi^  the  rock's  edge,  to  the  monastic  buildings  on  the 
summit.  Philippe-Auguste,  always  wisely  conciliatory  toward 
new  subjects,  contributed  toward  the  restorations.  With 
the  gift  from  the  king  under  whom  most  of  the  Gothic  cathe- 
drals of  France  were  begun.  Abbot  Jourdan  (1191-1212) 
built  the  supreme  architectural  work  of  the  citadel,  what  is 
called  the  Merveille,  and  a  marvel  indeed  are  its  three  stories 
that  rise,  one  above  the  other,  hall  over  hall,  two  hundred 
feet  ill  height  above  the  sea,  ridged  heavily  outside  by  stout 
buttresses  and  graced  within  by  pillars,  arches,  and  a  sky- 
gaziiig  cloister. 

From  the  brain  of  some  unknown  cowled  genius  sprang 
this  mcile  and  splendid  conception,  built  in  the  very  prime  of 
(Jot hie.  \Mio  else  but  one  enamored  of  meditation  would 
lia\c  set  his  cloister  atop  of  his  monaster}'  under  the  oi>en  sky, 
or  have  oiK*ned  on  that  courtyard  of  peace  a  monks*  refectory, 
where,  in  a  flooded  stillness  of  light,  the  brethren  could  sit 
{)ondering  as  they  Ustened  to  one  of  their  number  reading 
from  the  stone  lectern  the  book  which  is  the  spirit  of  Bernard 
of  (  lairvaux  incarnate:  *'Givc  all  for  all;  seek  nothing;  call 
for  nothing  back.  Thou  shalt  be  free  in  heart  and  the  dark- 
luss  >hall  not  overwhelm  thee."  And  around  them  there 
sfirrad  the  wide  horizon  of  the  sea  one  hour,  of  the  white 
ashes  of  sand  the  next. 

Pacing  the  lovely  skyward  cloister  one  has  time  to  brood 
on  life  and  death,  on  God  and  one's  own  soul;    it  refutes  a 

'  "  II  y  a  ik*s  pruvim^rs  qui  ont  Ic  doit  de  ie  dirr  fnocftim  pmr  ckccDcocc.  ...  1a 
N  •nnaixlK'  ct  U  riraniie  Mint  de  crllet-UL  .  .  .  EUet  ont  apport^  daas  Ie  coun  det 
M«<  It  ^,  a  hi  vu-illc  II^-d(^-K^lacr.  leur  aln^.  Ie  ooDooura  loyal  de  leur  bcma,  de  leur 
n>iir.tc«-.  i\v  Kur K«-nM*."— <■  ARRiCL IIaxotaitx. **  Im  NonDftiidie dam rtuiili fimacaiic^** 
ill  ;><Ai< /<  normandt  tU gcograpkie,  IIIUU,  vol.  tL 
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elegantem.  The  duke's  marriage  gift  enabled  the  monks  to 
supplant  their  Carolingian  church  by  a  bigger  one.  The 
discarded  X-centiuy  chapel  was  discovered  in  1909  by  M. 
Paul  Gout,  the  Mount's  latest  historian.  Until  1780  it  had 
been  used  as  Notre  Dame-sous-Terre,  but  during  the  building 
of  the  foundations  for  the  ugly  west  facade  of  the  upper  church 
it  was  walled  up. 

With  Richard  the  Good's  donation.  Abbot  Hildebert  II 
erected  his  new  church  on  the  very  summit  of  the  rock,  but 
as  there  was  not  suflScient  level  space,  he  built  out  from  the 
hillcrest  a  platform  of  masonry  to  support  the  nave.  From 
William  of  Volpiano's  school  at  Fecamp  came  skilled  journey- 
men. The  church  at  Mont-Saint-Michel  was  begun  in  1020, 
and  still  building  in  1057.  Abbot  Roger  I,  formerly  chaplain 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  erected  the  nave.  William  prayed 
at  the  Mount  before  undertaking  the  conquest  of  England, 
and  the  abbot  fitted  out  for  him  an  entire  fleet. 

In  1103  the  northern  wall  of  the  Romanesque  nave  collapsed 
one  night  as  the  monks  were  chanting  matins  in  the  choir. 
It  was  restored  immediately  in  the  same  style,  and  Abbot 
Roger  n  took  the  opportunity  to  reconstruct  the  monks' 
quarters.  Above  the  crypt  called  Aquilon  (c.  1112)  he  buUt 
a  cloister,  which  later  was  vaulted  with  diagonals,  and  over 
that  promenoir  was  made  a  dormitory  on  the  same  level  as 
the  church.  During  the  years  that  followed  the  Mount  was 
governed  by  a  man  of  genius,  Robert  de  Torigni  (115S-^), 
whose  chronicle  is  the  most  important  history  of  France  for 
that  epoch.  In  the  promenoir  he  entertained,  at  a  banquet 
in  1158,  his  sovereign,  Henry  II,  and  Ali6nor  of  Aquitaine. 
They  chose  him  as  godfather  for  their  daughter,  who,  later, 
as  queen  of  Castile,  built  the  convent  church  of  Las  Hudgas 
by  Burgos.  Abbot  Robert  was  a  pupil  of  Bee,  whose  higher 
standards  of  intellectual  life  he  brought  to  the  Mount,  whore 
he  formed  a  library,  built  monks'  quarters,  and  added  western 
belfries  to  his  abbatial,  though  the  fagade  of  his  day  no  longer 
exists. 

As  the  XIII  century  opened,  Normandy  became  once  mote 
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a  part  of  the  royal  domain,  after  being  three  centuries  under 
dukes  of  its  own.  \Mien  Rollo*s  strong  breed  ended  in  the 
debased  John  Lackland,  the  northern  province  gladly  accepted 
Philipi>e-Auguste  as  ruler.  How  whole-heartedly,  how  unre- 
MTve<lly  French  it  became  it  was  to  prove  by  its  heroic  resist- 
ance to  the  English  invaders  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War.' 

In  the  frays  of  1203,  fire  had  spread  from  the  town  that 
hugged  the  rock's  edge,  to  the  monastic  buildings  on  the 
suniniit.  Philippe-Auguste,  always  wisely  conciliatory  toward 
new  subjects,  contributtKl  toward  the  restorations.  With 
the  gift  from  the  king  under  whom  most  of  the  Gothic  cathe- 
drals of  France  were  begun.  Abbot  Jourdan  (1191-1412) 
built  the  supreme  architectural  work  of  the  citadel,  what  is 
calk^  the  Merveille,  and  a  marvel  indeed  are  its  three  stories 
that  rise,  one  above  the  other,  hall  over  hall,  two  hundred 
feet  in  height  above  the  sea,  ridged  heavily  outside  by  stout 
buttresses  and  graced  within  by  pillars,  arches,  and  a  sky- 
gazing  cloister. 

From  the  brain  of  some  unknown  cowled  genius  sprang 
tliis  male  and  splendid  conception,  built  in  the  very  prime  of 
(iothic.  \Mio  else  but  one  enamonnl  of  nuHlitation  would 
have  s<*t  his  cloister  atop  of  his  monaster}*  under  the  open  sky, 
or  have  ofH^ned  on  that  courtyard  of  |K*ac*e  a  monks*  refectory, 
wiiere,  in  a  flooded  stillness  of  light,  the  brethren  could  sit 
{>ondering  as  they  listened  to  one  of  their  number  reading 
from  tile  stone  K^'tem  the  l>ook  which  is  the  spirit  of  Bernard 
of  (  lairvaux  incarnate:  "Give  all  for  all;  seek  nothing;  call 
for  nothing  back.  Thou  shalt  be  free  in  heart  and  the  dark- 
ness >liall  not  overwhelm  thee."  And  around  them  there 
sfiread  the  wide  horizon  of  the  sea  one  hour,  of  the  white 
aslies  of  sanil  the  next. 

Pacing  tiie  lovely  skyward  cloister  one  has  time  to  brood 
on  life  and  death,  on  God  and  one's  own  soul;    it  refutes  a 

'  "  II  y  A  (k*s  pruvino-s  qui  unt  le  doit  de  ie  dire  fnuKftim  pmr  excvUrace.  ...  1a 
N  irniaiulK*  vi  U  I*i<>anlk>  M»nt  de  i^rUc»-l4.  .  .  .  EUet  ont  apport^  dans  Ie  court  drs 
M«  I  U-^.  a  la  \  icilK*  Ilt^-di^KniiHT*.  leur  utaht,  Ie  ooDooura  loyal  de  Icur  \tnui,  de  leur 
tiiiir.ic*'.  «1<- 1«  ur  p*ni<-."  — (iARKiKL  llANirrAfx,  **  1a  Nonnaiidie  dam rimiU fimacaiic;'* 
in  .itHuU  normaruic  de  g<vgrapkif,  ItfUU,  vol.  tL 
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was  over-accentuated;  triforium  and  clearstorj'  had  become 
one  composition.  Pitiless  logic  was  drj'ing  up  the  spring  of 
inspiration.  When  the  cathedral  of  Rouen  remade  three 
bays  of  the-  nave's  triforium,  the  model  taken  was  the 
geometric  design  of  that  masterpiece  of  Rayonnant  Gothic, 
the  abbatial  of  St.  Ouen.  Before  the  XTV  centurj-  closed 
the  facade  of  the  cathedral  was  redressed  with  arcatures 
and  statues  like  the  west  frontispieces  of  Wells,  Salisbury, 
and  Litchfield. 

The  XV  century  carried  through  the  chief  supplementary 
works  of  Sainte-Marie  of  Rouen  in  a  style  frankly  florid. 
Normandy,  Artois,  and  Picardy  reveled  in  the  last  develop- 
ment of  the  national  art,  regions  all  of  them  having  close 
links  with  England.  For  if  much  of  Flamboyant  Gothic  was 
indigenous,  as  M .  Anthyme  Saint-Paul  contends,  if  it  enveloped 
and  absorbed  Rayonnant  Gothic,  it  seems  fairly  well  proved 
that  its  two  most  pronounced  traits,  the  flamelike  window 
tracery  and  arches  of  double  curvature,  came  from  England. 
M.  Enlart  says  that  ramified  vaults  were  built  at  Ely,  Lincoln, 
and  Litchfield,  during  the  XHI  century.  By  1304  accolade 
arches  were  used;  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  is  a  flame- 
tracery  window  of  1310,  features  not  to  be  found  in  France 
before  1375.^  In  the  Rayonnant  phase  lines  break;  in  the 
Fhiniboyunt  they  undulate.  Rayonnant  capitals  were  dimin- 
ishc^i;  capitals  disappeared  altogether  in  the  later  period, 
and  molds  meltiKi  into  the  piers. 

Normandy  expressed  her  renewed  national  dignity  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  flowery,  happy  architecture  we  call  Flam- 
boyant: 

Li^  Temps  a  laLssi6  son  manteau 
l)e  vont,  (le  froidurc  et  de  pluye, 
Et  s'ost  vestu  de  broderye 
I)e  soleil  raiant,  clcr,  et  beau. 

*  Cumillc  Enlart,  on  the  orit^in  of  Flamlx)yanl  Gothic,  jn  the  ArduBologieal  Jomnud^ 
1S8(S.  antl  in  Histoirv  dt-  /Mr/  (ihI.  A.  Michel),  vol.  3,  1^^  partie  (Paris,  Colin.  1914); 
liullt'tin  Monumental,  liKN>,  vol.  70,  pp.  l\H,  483.  511,  the  controvert  between  M. 
Siiint-Paul  and  M.  Enlart.  on  the  ori^n  of  Flamboyant  Gothic;  Anthyme  Saint-PiRiiL 
L'architrrture  fran^ahc  ft  la  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans  (1910);  ibid,,  Les  origineg  du  goikiqM 
flamboyant  en  France  (Caon,  1907). 
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So  sang  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  eome  baek  from  twenty  years 

in  Knglish  prisons  to  witness  the  expulsion  of  the  invader  from 

Normandy : 

H  n*y  a  bestc  nc  oiacau 
Que  en  son  jargon  nc  chantc  ou  crye; 
I>c  Temps  a  laisMi^  son  man  lean 
De  vent,  de  froidurc  et  de  pluye.' 

IIow  they  built  in  Rouen!  With  what  vim  and  emanci- 
pate<l  energj'!  St.  Ouen  carried  forward  its  nave  and  raised 
a  central  tower.  From  1437  to  1480  was  built  the  gallant 
little  church  of  St.  Maclou  with  a  centra)  tower  that  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Normandy,  and  whose  curving  front  of  five 
arcades  is  profusely  elegant.  Similarly  large,  ornate  portals 
IxH-aine  the  vogue  in  late-Gothic  Norman  construction.  St. 
Maclou  is  to  the  Gothic  art  of  the  XIII  centurj'  what  the 
ri^^l  is  to  the  minuet,  said  an  English  architect.^ 

In  the  cathetlnd  of  Rouen  one  notinl  master  succeeded 
another,  (iuillaume  Pontifs  put  the  In'lfry  on  St.  Romain*s 
tower  (14G3-77);  built  the  canon's  librarj',  to  which  he  made 
a  staircase  from  the  catheilraKs  transc*pt;  and  made  the 
(iec()ratt*<i  porti(*o  leading  from  the  rue  St.  Romain  to  the 
court  brfore  the  Portail  des  Librairtvs.  No  approach  to  a 
churcli  possesscvs  more  entirely  the  atmosphere  of  the  Middle 
A^es  than  that.  Pontifs  In'gan  a  master])iec(*  of  Flamboyant 
architecture,  the  Tour  de  Beurre  (1485-1509),  that,  as  it 
rises,  ^rows  more  and  mon*  sumptuous*  though  it  never  loses 
its  arcliit(*<*tural  lines.  Unfortunately  the  stone  usihI  was  of 
p<H)r  (]uality,  which  necessitati*d  a  coarse  .s<»ulpture.  The 
transition   fnmi   s<|uari*  to  octagon   was  gracefully   a(*hieve<I 

»  C  l.arlt-^  .1  (>r!.-an*,  Pofsift.  h\.  (Ti.  dll^rirault  (Pari.),  t  \-cdi. 

-  St.  Mat  Inii.  savfi  Mr.  K.  M.  SimpMm.  rxprrMrs  the  joie  de  tiort,  even  %M  the  itilf 
:itt^Milar  Iiim'^  <»f  a  f^)ntrm|M>nir>'  ntylr— the  Kngluh  PrrprndiruUr — show  the  gloom 
t  Itat  pn  vail«*<l  in  KfifiUiHl  tAXvT  the  War  of  the  Konni.  C  anliiwl  ituillauine  d'Kstoute- 
\illr  (i>iitril>iiti*<l  towani  St.  Markm,  which  waii  cledimled  only  in  15<1.  by  C  ardiiyil 
<i«i>rL.'«o  II  <!' XidImiim*.  Jean  (ioujon  pmhahly  matlr  the  richly  chiarM  doon. 
^t.  M.I*  loll  lian  XV-<vntury  wimlown;  its  mte  wiodowi  are  ol  the  XVI  eentury. 
rii<'r«-  iH  l>i*  IViiut*  Kla.x4  in  the  Ute-C>othic  church  vi  St.  Vinceot*  and  oUier  XVI- 
<^iitiir>  \Mn«lo^%*i  in  St.  I*atricr.  At>b^(>uin-l«aeroix« //iJlDtrriCr  T/f/ur  diCr  (a  porouM 
./.  >r  .U.ir^Mi  ./r  Houen  (1HI6):  luimoiMl  Renatid.  ///f/iW  Si,  Vimtmi  de  AoMm 
•  1^H;>  ;  \rthur  KinirUfV  Porter.  Medirrai  ArckiUcture,  vol.  it,  pp.  389  to  410,  **Fkm- 
U>\.iiit  (•(»tliii-  Muuuiucuts." 
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by  the  one  constructive  arrangement  which  originated  during 
the  final  stage  of  the  national  art:  to  unify  the  design,  flying 
buttresses  were  sprung  from  the  comer  turrets  and  the  face- 
shafts  to  the  octagon.^ 

From  1497  to  1507  the  master-of-works  at  Rouen  Cathedral 
was  Jacques  Le  Roux,  who  continued  the  Tour  de  Beurre» 
finished  by  his  nephew,  Rouland  Le  Roux  (1507-20),  an  artist 
of  the  first  order.  He  redressed  the  upper  part  of  the  main 
frontispiece  in  order  to  put  it  into  character  with  the  Tour 
de  Beurre  and  St.  Romain's  belfry.  After  completing  the 
middle  portal  of  the  fagade  he  reconstructed  the  central  tower, 
whose  platform  he  raised  a  story  higher.  When  Rouen's 
lantern  tower  was  burned  in  1822  the  present  iron  skeleton 
was  contrived,  a  structure  too  mechanical  to  be  architecture, 
but  of  good  effect  in  the  distant  views  of  the  city. 

The  oft  repeated  renewals  of  the  famous  frontispiece 
of  Rouen  Cathedral  account  for  its  failure  to  express  the 
interior  church  structurally,  but  though  merely  a  screen,  it 
is  deservedly  popular,  "one  of  the  dreams  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  M.  £mile  Lambin  has  called  it.  By  moonlight  its 
effect  is  romantic,  almost  spectacular.  Most  popular,  too, 
is  another  work  of  Rouland  Le  Roux,  the  Palais  de  Justice 
which  he  built  with  Roger  Ango,  from  1498  to  1507,  for  the 
parliament  of  Normandy.  A  pomp  and  a  pageantry  carried 
almost  to  folly  distinguished  the  generations  that  raised  mon- 
uments such  as  these.  In  1520,  when  Francis  I  met  Henry 
Vni,  not  far  from  Rouen,  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 


^  Notre  Dame  at  Caudebec-en-Caud,  called  by  Heniy  IV  "the  most  beautiful  chapd 
of  my  kingdom  of  France/'  has  its  *'tiara"  united  to  its  shaft  by  flying  buttrean. 
Other  Flamboyant  Gothic  monuments  in  Normandy  are  Louviera*  lacelike  portal 
(1403);  churches  at  Dieppe;  the  transept  of  fivreux  Cathedral;  St.  Jacques  at 
Lisieux;  St.  Pierre  at  Coutances;  Les  Andelys,  Elbeuf,  Gisors,  and  the  joyous  festival 
of  stone  of  Notre  Dame  at  Alengon,  where  the  shady  north  side  of  the  nave  is  ackvned 
with  Old  Testament  scenes,  and  the  sun-lit  southern  wall  opened  by  spacious  Fban- 
boyant  traceries  that  frame  the  New  Testament;  its  Jesse  tree  is  unusual.  Notie 
Dame  at  St.  1.6  (which  has  a  Becket  window)  shows  Perpendicular  traits.  Its  WMl 
portals  are  strangely  dissimilar,  as  are  its  monumental  towers.  Near  Ffcamp^  tfe 
Kstoutevillc  family  founded  Valmont  abbatial  (1116)  now  unroofed  save  its  La4y 
cliapel,  iu  which  arc  splendid  tombs,  a  reredos  of  the  Annunciation  that  is  a  _ 
of  XVl-century  realism,  and  a  window  that  inspired  Eugtoe  Delacroix's  palett^ 
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many  a  lord,  says  the  chronicler,  carried  on  his  back  his  mills 
and  his  forests  and  his  meadows.  One  of  the  most  curious 
houses  in  France,  Rouen*s  Hotel  du  Bourgtherould,  now  a 
l>ank  near  the  Old  Market,  is  decorated  exteriorly  hy  reliefs 
of  th<»  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.'  M.  Leon  Palustre  dis- 
coveretl  that  the  sculpture  on  its  tower,  originally  polychrome, 
was  a  copy  of  a  Flemish  tapestry  in  the  possession  of  that 
prince  of  papeantrj*,  Philippe  le  Hardi  of  BurRiindy. 

The  archl>i.>hop  of  Rouen  fn)m  1493  to  1510  was  none  other 
than  th<*  Maecenas  of  his  age.  Cardinal  GtH)rge  I  dWmboise, 
chi<'f  minister  of  Ixiuis  XII.  All  over  France  we  have  traced 
the  work  of  that  art-loving  family — at  Paris,  Cluny,  Clermont, 
(*haumoiit,  Alhi.  A  nephew  of  the  same  name  held  the  sec 
here  until  1545,  and  saw  to  the  erection  of  his  uncle's  tomb, 
desi^nird  l>y  Rouland  1a*  Roux,  with  sculpture  by  artists  of 
the  Mich(*l  (\>lombe  tradition  as  well  lis  those  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  '' 

Rou<*n  was  so  active  a  ci*nter  for  glassmaking  that,  in  1317, 
Kxc'ter  ohtaint^i  windows  here,  as  did  Gloucester  and  Merton 
College,  Oxfonl.  Next  to  Troyes,  Rouen  containe<l  the 
richest  eolh*<'tion  of  colore<l  glass  in  France.  Cntil  the  Revo- 
lution Imt  eighty  lesser  churches  were  fille<l  with  it.  The  In'st 
windows  Irft  are  six  lamvts  in  the  ambulatory  of  the  cathi*tlral. 
They  belong  to  the  XHI-century  s<*hool  of  Chartres  am! 
are  excejitional  in  bring  the  only  signtxl  windows;  "Clement 
of  Chartres"  was  their  nuiker.  The  first,  givm  by  a  company 
of  boatiiH-n,  relates  the  legend  of  St.  Julian  Hospitator,  who 
ferried  strangers  day  an<i  night  over  the  river,  a  story  re- 
counted by  Gustave  FlaulnTt,  a  son  of  Rouen.-    The  other 

'  *^:i    I  li'iNlnrr  .\n(ln*ii»  Cook.  T^tcnty-fitr  (irrai  Houses  of  France,  diap.  \t  (Nrir 

'  I'laulM-rt.  I  Mini  in  U«>u(*n.  IKf  1.  (lir<l  near  Xhr  city,  at  CrntMrt.  in  hu  anciml  hou!«r 
tli.it  fiirimrix  |Minni*«'<|  to  thv  iiioiik«  tif  St.  Oti«>ii.  TKr  iiHTi'm.vtl  rivi*r  arlivitint 
liiinnc  i!i<-  Woritl  War  haw  cnrnuirhtil  on  Iiia  |>ni|>rri>'.  IIm  pupil,  (tuy  ilr  Mau|ia.%- 
•".iU*.  Imtu  n«'ar  l)ifp|ir.  %an  aA^MM-iaUtl  with  hU  UMithrr'n  rtty.  Il«>iim.  whrrr  ulamls 
l.iH  h'.i'ij.  ls.-,:(  ii.s  .  Thr  Iioiim*  of  the  ^rral  Cornrillc  {IH^  170»)  u  near  Uoura'a 
<»M  M.t.'kit  OtIitT  M>n*i  of  Houcn  mvrr  Iji  Sallr.  tlir  rxplorrr  {t\.  \CH7),  and  llie 
puintrr  (iiTxaiilt  117111  Isfli.  NicIhiUji  PoUiwin  (15M-1G65}  waa  born  at  Ijn 
\n«irlyH;  Jc.in-KriiiK.'oit  Millrt.  near  C'hrrlMturg  OHH-71);  Aubrr.  the  omnpoarr 
U7b<  ih71).  at  Cam.  at  was  Ihe  port  Malbcrbcs  (1SM-I6t8).    Mtenu.  wboae 
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five  lancets  are  of  the  Biblia  pauperum  type»  teaching  dogma 
to  the  people.  The  cold,  limpid  hues  of  the  XTV  century  ap- 
pear in  the  Lady  chapel,  and  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jeanne  d'Arc 
is  an  interesting  Pentecost  window  of  that  century;  con- 
temporary are  the  apse  lights  in  the  upper  choir,  where  the 
unsuccessful  experiment  was  tried  of  continuing  the  subject 
from  one  panel  to  another — ^here  the  arms  of  the  Crucified 
Lord  extend  into  the  lateral  lights.  The  cathedral's  west  rose 
is  of  the  XV  centilry;  in  the  transept  is  a  XVI-century  window 
devoted  to  the  ancient  bishop  Romanus.  The  abbatial  of  St. 
Ouen  has,  with  the  choir  of  Evreux,  the  best  array  extant  of 
XTV-century  canopy  glass  figures.  So  loath  were  the  vitrine 
artists  to  give  up  an  architectural  design  in  glass  that  when  the 
XV  century  composed  scenes  instead  of  single  figures  for  each 
panel,  even  those  small  groups  were  set  in  grisaille  frames. 

The  iconoclastic  1562  worked  havoc  in  Rouen.  Por  twenty- 
four  hours  a  Huguenot  mob  wrecked  tombs,  altars,  and  win- 
dows in  the  cathedral,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  lay  unused 
during  half  a  year.  One  mourns  the  loss  of  the  cenotaph  of 
good  Charles  V,  made  in  1369  by  the  same  Jean  de  Marville 
who  designed  the  famous  Dijon  tomb  of  the  king's  brother. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1572,  the  Rouen  Cathohcs  retaliated  by 
massacring  some  eight  hundred  Calvinists  in  the  city  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day. 

In  the  World  War  Rouen  became  almost  an  English  city 
again.  This  time,  however,  England,  the  ancient  combatant 
of  Prance,  came  not  as  a  detested  invader,  but  as  her  aUy  in 
dire  years  of  distress.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  devotion 
to  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  not  infrequent  among  the  English 
troops  of  1914-18. 

history  is  considered  the  best  account  of  the  XVI-century  religious  struggle  in  France, 
and  his  brother,  Jean  Eudes,  founder  of  the  Eudists,  were  bom  near  Caen.  The  great  ' 
seamen,  Tourville  (1642-1701)  and  Du  Quesne  (1610-88),  were  Normans;  so  were 
Laplace,  the  mathematician  (1749-1827),  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  (1805-^9),  Bemardin 
de  Saint-Pierre  (1736-1814),  OcUve  Feuillet  (1821-90),  L6on  Gautier  (1832-07). 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly  (1808-89),  and  savanto  such  as  Sim^n  Luce  (d.  1892),  Gafatid 
Monod  (d.  1912),  Albert  Sorel,  Paul  Allard,  Leopold  Delisle  (d.  1910).  The  latter 
was  led  to  decipher  ancient  manuscripts  by  C.  de  Gerville,  who,  with  that  other  Nor- 
man, Aicisse  de  Caumont,  was  a  pioneer  in  mediaeval  archeology. 
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JE/VNNE  D'ARC'S  TRIAL  IN  ROUEN  > 

Do  ma  part,  je  r^*put«  son  hintoire  un  vrai  miracle  le  Dieu.  La  pudicii6 
(|iie  '}v  vols  Tavoir  accompagn^  junques  k  aa  mort.  m^me  au  milieu  des 
troupes;  la  jtinte  querelle  quVlle  prit;  la  prouesse  qu'elle  y  apporta:  lea 
luMinnix  hiknhVh  <Ic  m-si  affaires;  la  sage  simplicity  que  je  recueille  de  ses 
r^liotLHcs  au  intrrn^gatoires  qui  lui  furent  fails  par  Ics  jugcs  du  tout  vou6s  k 
sji  ruiiH*;  svh  pH^Nlictions  qui,  depuis.  sortirent  effet;  la  mort  cruelle  qu*elle 
(-h<»Uit  (lont  elk*  se  [)ouvoit  garantir  s*il  y  eOt  de  la  fdntise  en  son  fait;  tout 
f'(*lu  du-j<*,  nie  fait  croire  (joint  les  voyes  du  ciel  quelle  oyoit)  que  toute 
sa  vie  et  lastoire  fut  un  vrai  mart3rre  de  Dieu. — ^Testimony  of  £tiibnne 
PAMgtiUi  (\5t^\6\5). 

So  swiftly  followed  the  fruitage  of  the  sacrifice  offered  up 
in  the  Vieux-Marche  on  May  21,  14S1,  that  in  every  part  of 
the  an(*i(*nt  city  of  Rouen  sprang  up  exuberant,  vigorous, 
Flamboyant  monuments.  The  most  momentous  and  the 
saddest  happening  in  the  history  of  Normandy's  capital  was 
i\w  burning  at  the  stake  of  Jeanne  la  Pucelle  whose  n*lief  of 
Orleans,  only  two  short  years  before,  had  saved  the  nation 
in  its  last  gasp. 

From  the  church  of  St.  Saviour  on  the  market  place  they 
brou^^ht  Ikt  the  cross  for  which  she  begged  on  that  tragic 
inoriiing,  that  the  pillory  on  which  her  Lord  had  hung  might 

'  Jm\vh  (^irhmt.  the  arrhvologist,  wss  the  6nt  to  pUce  brfofp  the  puUic  Ibr  rrrortis 
of  J<*»nn«*  <l'Arf*ii  two  trialii.  llr  printed  (lHll-19)  five  volunii*«  in  Ijitin  for  the 
Sin'u'U  tU  rhuiaire  (U  Franct.  Acnmnti  of  Jrmnne  have  hern  written  by  Walkm 
(PurU.  1S77);  Marius  Sepet  (Tours.  1KH5);  Ayrulrs.  S.  J.  {V%n%,  llNhe).  who  dwHb 
mui -h  on  thr  ncfariouii  |Mirt  pUyrd  by  Ihuis  rnivemity  in  her  c»ndc*fnnatiun;  Simfon 
Luo-:  <;.  llaiiotAUY  iParit.  1011);  Petit  de  Julleville  (Lm  SaiuU  roliection. 
l*AriH.  I^^tffrr.  IINC);  Andrew  Lang  (London.  1008):  Mn.  tNiphant  (Leaden  of 
the  Nation  S«>ri(*ft,  New  York*;  I).  L^'nch.  S.  J.  (New  York,  1010);  Sarraain.  Jewnmt 
d' Arc  ft  la  Sormandit  au  A' I**  wiMe  (Rouen.  1H0O):  F.  Poulaine,  Jtanne  d'Arc  ^ 
H*miri  (Pnri^.  IS}*!));  <'h.  Ix-mirr.  Jeanne  d'Arc  en  Picardie  et  en  Sormandie  (Plaria. 
VMy\  .  U*  I*.  Ih-nifle  et  <*hatflain.  Le  proems  Jeanne  d'Are  et  Cun^rrrnU  de  Paris 
I  Tari^-;  {' .  i'hvvnVwr,  L'abjuraiion  de  Jeanne  d'Are;  C.  de  Maleimye,  "Iji  prMemlue 
alijiiratit.n  dr  St.  (hM-n."  in  Rrrue  de$  !)eux  MIondes,  February.  1011.  p.  010.  The 
^tiiils  (if  Aimtnio  France  <»n  Jt'anne  d'Arr  is  written  from  the  rationalist  standpoint 
that  iiiiiHiiiiT!*  hvn  A  c^iM*  of  hyMeria  fitted  for  medical  science.  No  book  on  Jeanne 
(M|uaU  tli<*  nmtrin|M»nir>'  rrcvirds.  The  report  of  her  two  trials  in  Rouen,  and  the 
t«><>tini4ii)y  pitlirntl  fnun  end  to  end  of  France  to  vindicate  her  memory  in  liM. 
Iiavt-  \ntu  nmi^tinltMl  aimI  rUfiBnl  in  a  skilled  le|^  manner  by  a  magistrate  of  Rouen: 
1.  O'Kiilly.  Ix*  drux  ;»rvtrrj»  de  condamnaiion  .  .  .  et  la  aeniente  de  rH^MIiiaiion  de 
J<  f.'it  d'Arr  iTArLH.  lion.  1H6H).  <  v-ols.  Thb  masterly  work  shouM  be  translated 
iii'n  r.ii«:li<ih.  It  i«  an  example  of  the  right  way  to  write  history.  For  Chsflea  Vll 
^•1    lluiiiu<>  liikMii  and  Vallct  de  Viriville. 
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be  held  up  before  her  eyes,  to  strengthen  her  m  her  last  hour. 
Long  afterward,  in  1450,  Massieu,  the  priest-sherifT  of  her 
trial,  a  weak  man  but  less  unsympathetic  than  many  in  that 
grim  gathering  of  rascals,  testified:  "The  English  feared  her 
more  than  the  whole  army  of  the  king  of  France.  ...  It  was 
they  who  held  the  trial  and  paid  its  costs.  She  was  taken 
to  the  Viel-Marche,  having  beside  her  Brother  Martin  and 
me,  and  accompanied  by  more  than  eight  himdred  men  at 
arms,  with  spears  and  swords.  On  the  way  she  made  pious 
lamentation  so  touchingly  that  my  companion  and  I  could  not 
keep  back  our  tears.  She  recommended  her  soul  to  God  and  the 
saints  with  such  devotion  that  those  who  heard  her  wept.  All 
distressed,  she  exclaimed,  'Rouen,  Rouen,  must  I  die  here!*'* 

When  the  Old  Market  was  reached  Jeanne  heard  herself 
sermonized  as  a  limb  of  Satan,  a  blasphemer  guilty  of  diabolical 
malice,  of  pernicious  crimes,  and  infected  with  the  leprosy  of 
heresy.  Her  sentence  read,  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  addressed 
to  God  prayers  so  ardent  that  even  the  foreign  masters  of 
Rouen  were  moved.  Her  dear  St.  Michael  she  petitioned,  too. 
As  soon  as  the  flames  reached  her,"  relates  an  eyewitness, 
she  cried  out  more  than  six  times,  *Jh6susr  and  then  a  final 
time,  in  a  loud  voice,  with  her  last  breath,  ^JhSsusr  And 
her  cry  was  heard  from  end  to  end  of  the  market  place,  and 
almost  everj^one  was  weeping.  ...  A  shiver  passed  over  the 
assembly.  .  .  .  The  people  pointed  at  her  judges  and  said 
that  Jeanne  was  the  victim  of  a  great  injustice.  .  .  .  They 
murmured  that  such  an  evil  deed  should  have  taken  place 
in  their  city.  .  .  .  That  evening  the  executioner  went  to  the 
Dominican  convent  and  confessed  in  fear,  *I  have  burned  a 
saint.'  .  .  .  The  secretary  of  the  English  king  turned  away 
from  the  lamentable  spectacle,  muttering:  *We  are  lost. 
We  have  burned  a  saint!'"  Surroimded  by  her  brutal  jailers, 
at  da\vn  that  May  morning,  Jeanne  had  said,  with  confidence, 
''With  God's  aid,  I  shall  be  this  night  in  His  Kingdom  of 
Paradise."  As  her  final  cry  to  her  Redeemer  rang  out,  a 
canon  of  Rouen  Cathedral  prayed  aloud,  "Would  to  Grod  my 
soul  were  where  I  believe  is  the  soul  of  this  Maid." 
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The  young  prirst-.M-cretary,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  Manchon, 
wlio  t(M>k  down  her  trial  (and  h*t  his  irresistible  achniration 
for  her  run  over  in  marginal  notes,  *\Si//WTfcrt  rf.y/x>w.v/o/"), 
testified  later:  ** Never  did  I  weep  so  much  over  any  grief 
that  lias  eonie  to  me,  ami  for  a  month  I  could  not  l>e  appeased. 
I  hought  a  little  missal  with  the  money  that  came  to  me  from 
tlu*  trial,  that  I  might  have  cause  to  rememlHT  her  in  my 
prayers.**  The  venliet  of  all  impartial  men  in  Rouen,  that 
somher  May  morning  of  14^1,  was  that  the  whole  business 
from  beginning  to  end  had  In^t^n  violence  and  injustice.' 

A  {>aeke<l  jury  had  judgcnl  her.  The  presi<lent  of  the  tri- 
bunal, the  rrn<*gade  selecte<l  to  pn>ve  a  saint  a  sorct^ress,  was 
HiNhnf)  Pirrre  Cauchon,  driven  fnmi  his  sw  of  Beauvais  by 
loyal  Frenehmm,  as  the  enemy  of  his  own  country.  Because 
thr  s(H'  of  Rouen  was  un(xx'upie<i,  the  English  pn*f<Tred  to 
hold  Jeannr\s  trial  there  rather  than  at  Paris,  where  the  bi.shop 
was  not  their  creature.  IIow  abj(*ct  a  t(M>l  (*auchon  was  is 
to-<lay  .shown  by  old  recfipts  which  pn)Ve  that  he  was  the 
n^'ipirnt,  on  each  day  of  the  trial,  of  a  hundn*d  .W.v  Umrnoi^t. 
For  tlir  samr  ignobh*  reas<m  many  a  leanu^l  professor  "charg«'d 
his  soul." 

Then*  was  not  the  faintest  .shadow  of  fair  play  in  the  pnxN*s.s. 
.\fter  Maitrr  Jean  I^)hier  had  siM  to  (*auchon  that  the  pn>- 
(•t'fdings  were  not  valid  Inrausc*  Jeanne  was  allowed  no  coun.seK 
nor  werr  tin*  hearings  in  public  (*ourt,  and  those  pres<*nt  had 
not  freedom  to  express  their  true  opinion,  that  honest  Nonnan 
lawyrr  saw  that  his  only  siifety  lay  in  (putting  the  city.     *'It 

'  lti>iN»:iiilIaumr.  Mtttml  vUfk  cif  the  Koiim  iiiurl  in  IIMI.  Manrh«»n'.<i  oMUtant. 
t«-^titiiti  U-fiirf  tlif  thn*('  in<|ur<t!i  fur  Jt-annc'i  n'liAhilifktinn.  Ili*  <lrrw  at  trot  inn 
til  t)i«-  f.irt  tliJit  all  ului  liatl  lM<i-n  rulfMiMr  of  tlir  Maiil'ii  <|r«th  lui<l  mmr  t>i  A  i^wift 
nr  o|i;ttiii  fill  i-ihl.  F.Htivct  uu5i  foiinil  (l<*«(i  in  a  pjUcTat  thr  initrAcif  K<»urn;  Ijnyv'lrur. 
tlir   f.ilHi*  iiiiifi-H<Mtr.   «u«k  Mrtirk  iliiwn  !»u<Mrnly;    <au(*luin  rvpim]  i>rnoniiniim«ly. 

1  i;:ll  \<iii  til  juiltniK'iit  iM'ftm*  (hmI  ftir  what  yciu  hav«*  «l«inr."  ranir  <>ut  Jranni*** 
\%nriU  ti»  tiii'^-  iiiiMnrthy  rhiirc'linirn  (»n  Iit  Lint  iLiy.  N'iculaji  Miili.  tif  tlir  l*aru 
l^lrll.lni•-ll^  uliii  tlrfw  up  tlir  imIIhu*  turh'r  acvu.«ati«»n«.  an<l  «lio  iM-niMinifni  Jrmnnr 
ill  till-  0|i{  M.irLrt.  «a<i  utrirkrn  «ith  l«*pn>«y.  A  yrar  aftrr  tlir  rirrutit>n  <!it<il  thr 
\i>iiiu'  l>iii  Im-xh  of  li<*i|fiinl.  uliii  liati  inllirtnl  a  in^*<««  outrap*  on  Jrannr.  and  hrr 
lif.iMi  •)• '.II  liii{  fntrn  tlit*  Kn^li^h  cattw  hrr  hmtlirr.  thr  l>ukr  of  Huripintly.  Hrr 
liiiHli.iii'i.  Jii^n  nf  l^ni*u4tiT.  ri'K«'nt-4|uk<*.  hmthrr  «»f  llrnry  V.  liinl  in  full  >*oulh, 
Dirif-  ,\«-.iro  Kiti-r.  ami  «««  l»uri«<ii  in  Kuurn  Calhrdral.  Ilia  nrpbrw,  Ilcary  VI,  vaa 
tli«|MiNM>M tl  uf  his  Kn^lukb  cru«n,  impriMinnl,  and  murdrred. 
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is  an  affair  of  hate/'  he  said  to  young  Secretary  Manchon 
one  day  as  they  stood  together  in  Rouen  Cathedral.  ''Delib- 
erately they  try  to  trap  her.  K  only  she  would  not  say  in 
regard  to  her  apparitions,  'I  know  for  certain,'  but,  'It  seems 
to  me,*  I  do  not  see  how  she  could  be  condemned." 

Some  canons  of  the  cathedral  who  criticized  the  trial  were 
throun  into  prison,  and  the  English  locked  up  a  citizen  who 
remarked  that  since  Jeanne  had  been  judged  innocent  by  the 
doctors  at  Poitiers,  in  a  court  presided  ov*er  by  the  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  a  second  trial  was  illegal.  Three  of  the  younger 
judges  who  at  first  dared  to  give  their  true  opinion  were 
berated  by  Cauehon,  who  bade  them  quit  their  ecclesiastical 
quibbling  and  let  the  jurists  decide  the  matter.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  aged  bishop  of  Avranches,  then  a  resident  of 
Rouen,  was  set  aside  because  he  advised  that  in  matters 
doubtful  touching  the  faith  the  case  should  be  referred  to 
a  council  or  to  the  pope.  Because  IVIassieu,  the  humble 
court  usher,  said  to  a  townsman,  ^^I  can  see  nothing  but 
goodness  and  honor  in  her,"  he  was  threatened  with  a  prison 
cell  where  never  again  would  he  see  sun  or  moon.  The  secre- 
taries, Manchon  and  Boisguillaume,  were  beaten  by  the 
English.  A  man  on  the  street  who  spoke  well  of  Jeanne  was 
chased  by  Lord  Warwick  with  a  drawn  sword  and  almost 
killed.  Passions  ran  high.  Lord  Stafford  drew  his  daggtf 
on  Jeanne  in  her  cell  one  day  because  she  said  that  the  English 
would  be  driven  out  of  France.  Even  after  her  execution, 
when  a  Dominican  in  the  city  spoke  kindly  of  her,  he  was 
flung  into  prison  for  a  year. 

Her  judges  sought  to  tire  Jeanne  out  by  long  hours  of  inters 
rogation;  the  lawyers  themselves  came  away  exhausted  from 
the  sessions.  Virulent  against  her  was  Beaupere,  rector  of 
Paris  University,  who,  when  routed  by  the  young  girFs  replies, 
called  her  sly.  WTien  Cauehon  wished  to  have  it  appear  that 
she  refused  to  submit  to  the  Church,  he  made  the  scribes  omit 
her  statement  that  gladly  she  appealed  to  a  general  councfl 
or  to  the  pope.  "Ah,"  cried  Jeanne,  "you  write  all  that 
is  against  me,  but  you  do  not  write  anything  for  me."     The 
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lawyers*  .sul>tlt*  questions  rained  on  her  thick  and  fast  till 
she  would  rail  them  to  order  with  adnn'rablc  courtesy,  *" Beaux 
Hcigneurs^  faite^  Vun  aprh  Vautrey  VNTicncvcr  she  wished  to 
make  no  reply  to  a  question  came  her  concise,  **Pa8sez  outre.** 
Si^cretary  Manrhon  testified  before  an  inquest,  twenty  years 
later,  **  Never  could  Jeanne  have  defended  herself  as  she  did 
in  so  difficult  a  cause,  against  so  many  and  such  learned 
doctors,  if  she  had  not  been  inspired." 

Sublime  to  tears  are  some  of  the  answers  made  by  this 
young  country  girl  not  yet  twenty,  who  could  barely  read 
and  write,  who  knew  only  Pater  and  Are.  \Mien  sheeringly 
aski^l  were  she  in  a  state  of  grace,  she  replied:  *'A  serious 
(|uestion  to  answer.  If  I  am,  may  God  keep  me  so;  if  I  am 
not,  may  God  put  me  in  his  grace.  I  would  rather  die  than 
not  have  (fod\s  love."  Awe  fell  on  the  assemblage  and  for 
that  day  the  session  broke  up.' 

Yet  Jeanne  was  very  human  at  her  trial,  too.  It  was  just 
the  well-brought-up  country  maid,  the  Jeannette  they  all 
l«)ve(l  in  Doinremy,  who  l>oasted  before  those  callous  men: 
**Ft»r  sewing  and  for  spinning,  I  fear  no  woman  in  Rouen." 
Those  housewives  of  Rouen,  the  **  little  piH)ple  of  the  Lord," 
to  whom  Jeanne's  thoughts  tumt^d  in  homely  fashion,  dared 
only  niurnuir  In^neath  their  breath  that  her  process  was  '*a 
(Tying  inju>tiets"  and  shame  it  was  that  so  evil  a  cause  cttrhre 
sliould  take  pla(H*  in  their  good  town.  Rouen  was  terrorized 
into  silrncr  by  her  fon*ign  master. 

Jt*aTine\s  five  months*  imprisonment  and  final  execution 
at  Uniicn  wiLs  a  political  crime  covered  with  the  cloak  of 
religious  zeal  by  a  very  genius  of  hypocrisy.  John  Plantagt*net, 
Duke  of  Ht^lfonl,  together  with  the  boy  king*s  great-uncle, 
the  eanlinal  of  Winchester,  were  the  movers  bt*hind  the  »cem*s. 
Jeanne  m^ver  (|uitteil  her  pris^m  in  the  castle  built  by  Philippe^ 
Augu>te  only  a  tower  of  which  is  extant  to-day.  From  that 
Ntniiiuhold  the  English  governed  Normandy.     Since  the  open- 


'  * '  >i  j'v  y\\U.  Diou  my  tirnnt* ;  »i  }t  D*y  Miis.  Dicu  my  \'ruUlr  mrttre:  j*aii 
iiiiiiiv  tiioiirir  <|ur  <lf  \w  |kji»  avoir  ramoiir  de  Dicu!*  A  crttr  rfpoiwr.  In  jufn 
ri'<iti*rf-iit  !«tii{M'*fuit4  el  mmpirrot  sur-lr-champ.** — TcstimoQjr  of  the  traiiid  dcrk  ol 
till-  ivurt,  BuUgudlAumr.  id  1490.  before  thr  inqncrt  for  the  ithabilititioa 
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ing  of  the  World  War  an  erroneous  inscription,  placed  by 
partisan  politicians  in  the  wall  of  the  episcopal  palace  of 
Rouen,  has  been  changed,  for  it  sought  to  convey  the  idea 
that  from  the  prelate's  court  of  justice  Jeanne  was  led  forth 
to  her  death.  Never  did  she  set  foot  in  that  officiality  build- 
ing; she  was  held  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  in  an  English 
prison.  From  a  dark  cell  in  the  tower  fortress  she  was  con- 
ducted through  corridors  of  the  same  castle  to  the  hall  where 
sat  her  judges.  Massieu,  the  usher,  used  to  let  her  slip  into 
the  castle  chapel  for  an  Ave  as  she  passed  its  open  door,  but 
even  that  solace  was  stopped  by  Estivet.  That  venomous 
agent  of  Cauchon  accused  Jeanne  of  ironic  replies  ill  suited 
to  a  woman.^ 

Cauchon  tried  to  coerce  the  young  priest-secretaries  of  the 
trial,  Manchon  and  Boisguillaume,  to  falsify  their  notes,  but 
they  proved  incorruptible.  And  twenty  years  later  they, 
with  Massieu,  became  the  chief  vindicators  of  the  Maid  when 
the  inquests  for  her  rehabilitation  were  started.  Jeanne  had 
felt  their  unspoken  sympathy.  Once  with  pleasant  humor 
she  told  them  not  to  ask  her  the  same  question  twice  or  she 
would  pull  their  ears.  We  know  from  contemporaries  that- 
Jeanne*s  way  of  intercourse  was  natural  and  friendly,  enjouie^ 
that  her  attitude  was  modesty  itself,  that  her  voice  had  a 
feminine  note  of  sweetness,  that  she  was  strong  and  comely 
and  well  shaped,  that  her  hair  was  dark. 

Born  in  1412,  by  the  Meuse,  in  Domr^my,  on  the  old  Roman 
road  from  Langres  to  Verdun,  in  French  territory,  on  the 
borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  she  was  not  yet  eighteen 
when  she  crossed  the  ravaged  land  in  the  winter  of  1420  to 
rouse  Charles  VII,  then  in  Chinon  Castle.  In  March  of  that . 
year  she  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans;    in  July  she  witnessed 


^  The  Nonnan»  Simten  Luce,  has  written  of  Jeanne:  "  La  Pucdle  n'est  paa 

mcnt  Ic  type  le  plus  achev^  du  patriotisme,  elle  est  encore  rincamation  de  notre  payi 

dans  ce  qu'il  a  dc  meilleur.    U  y  a  dans  la  physionomie  de  rh6:oIne  du  XV^  aMi^ 

des  traits  qui  la  rattachcnt  k  la  France  de  tous  les  temps,  I'entrain  bdliqueoz,  la  grfice 

l^gcre,  la  gaiet^  prisesantiere,  Tesprit  mordant,  Tironie  m^prisante  en  face  de  la  foiccw 

la  pitic  pour  les  petits,  les  faibles,  les  malheureux,  la  tendresse  pour  les  Taincus.     De 

tels  dons  appartiennent  k  notre  tradition  nationale,  et  la  libtetrioe  d'Orl^ans  let  a 

possddcs  &  un  si  haut  degr6  que  cette  face  de  son  g6nie  a  frapp6  tons  aes  admirateim.'* 
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tlu'  roronation  of  her  **gentil  dauphin'^  at  Rheiins;  in  Si»p- 
triiiluT  oc-<nirrttl  the  assault  on  Paris,  from  which  siege  Charles 
VII,  counseled  l)y  traitors,  retired,  and  all  winter  Jeanne  was 
kept  in  st*niiactivity,  though  chafing  to  free  the  land  from  the 
fon*ign  yoke.  EsiK»ciaIly  she  longed  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
hesiegt^  Mont-Saint-Michel,  and  to  lilieratc  from  his  English 
prison  the  poet-duke  of  Orleans,  even,  she  said,  if  it  meant 
going  to  London  Tower  itsi»lf.  In  May,  1430,  she  was  cap- 
tun^d  hy  her  enemies,  the  Burgundians.  Jeanne*s  active 
niis^ion  covered  only  a  year.  "Several  times  in  my  presence," 
testified  the  Duke  d*Alen^n,'  her  companion  in  arms,  *' Jeanne 
told  the  king  she  would  last  but  a  year,  and  to  look  well  that 
he  made  right  use  of  her."     But  Charles  VII  failed  her. 

AftiT  her  capture  Jeanne  spent  some  months  in  prisons  in 
northern  France,  and  finally  she  was  sold  to  the  English  for 
a  king's  ransom.  Never  in  their  minds  was  there  any  mistake 
as  to  wlio  had  turned  the  tide  against  them.  **They  had 
for  hrr  a  mortal  hate,"  said,  in  later  years,  Pierre  Minier, 
imr  of  tlie  judges  cowed  hy  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  "they 
thirsted  to  hring  aI>out  her  death,  no  matter  I>y  what  means.** 

From  IMvmlKT,  1430,  to  May,  1431,  Jeanne*s  martyrdom 
at  Uouen  endureil.  **An  ircm  cage  was  made  for  her,  and  at 
ni^'lit  slie  was  chained  up,**  dec*lared  Secretary  Boisguillaume, 

'  Till'  I)uk«*  (l'.\I«'nron  t«*fttifi«'«l.  in  11^.  rrmcrrninff  Jrannr:  **  I  have  hr«nl  cm|>- 
taiii't  \%ho  tiM»k  iwrt  in  thr  tticfpr  of  OrUvn^  tlcv-Urr  Ihal  wluit  iwMnl  tlirrr  tutirliffd  un 
till'  iiiirariiliMiH.  that  it  was  no  human  work.  Apart  from  things  of  war  Jrannr  waa 
a  Min|>Ii*  voting  f^irl'  hut  for  thinieii  of  war.  wirMing  the  Uncr.  maji.«ing  thr  army, 
pn-|»ariii»;  tht*  Itattir,  arranKing  lh<r  artillery,  slie  wan  rrmarkahly  skillnl.  All  mar- 
\i  |i«i  th.it  %\i*'  •ihoiihl  xhow  the  ability  an«l  forr^ight  of  a  captain  wlio  had  warmi  for 
thirty  \«'ar<.     FNiMfially  in  hrr  cxintrol  of  artillrry  waA  »hr  ailmiralile.** 

K<iu.iliy  «ninvini'inK  in  the  trAtinumy.  in  liSJ.  of  thr  bastani  «if  Orleana,  the  grrat 
I)u^Ml^:  "  1  lM-li<*ve  that  Jeanne  was  sent  of  (toil  and  that  her  coodurt  in  war  waa 
iimrr  a  «li\  iii«'  than  a  human  act.  ...  I  heard  the  aeoeachal  of  lleaucaire.  whcMn  the 
kin»:  hail  apiMiinttil  to  watch  over  Jeanne  in  the  warn,  aay  that  he  belie%'e«|  there  never 
u.i>  a  NMiinaii  iiiorr  chaste.  I  heard  Jeanne  aay  to  the  king  one  day:  *  When  (  am 
ilt^tn  >st  i\  that  rnilciKv  m  not  given  that  it  is  llea\*en  has  aent  me  to  your  aid.  I  with* 
<lra>v  (<•  a  <|iiift  pla<v  and  I  pray  and  complain  to  Ciod.  and.  my  prayer  6nislicd.  I 
h«ar  a  \ ok v  n;i> in^'.  "  t'dU  M,  ro,  ra.  ro.'  Jr Mraidkm  aptU,  raJ"  *  And  in  rrpmtiog 
Hli.it  Mil-  \i,u^'  '^iu\.  Jeanne  was- an  extraordinary  thing- in  a  mar%'elous  ravish- 
lilt  ti*.  I  ft  a  <M>rt  nf  fi-%ta«y.  her  eye^  liftevl  to  heaven.**  K.  O'Reilly.  Le*  dntx  pmis 
i/i  .1"!  /,i",M.i.'i<iri  «/  /,!  srntrnrr  de  rikobUitaiiim  de  Jtamne  d'Art  (I^ris,  PloQ,  1M8), 
\..l    1.  pp.  \3:\.  l^ti.  am,  liU,  t  vob. 
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at  the  inquest  of  1450.  "She  was  incarcerated  in  Rouen 
Castle;  her  guardians  were  English  soldiery  of  the  lowest 
type;  day  and  night  they  kept  watch  .  .  .  they  made  her 
the  object  of  their  mockeries;  often  she  reproached  them  for 
it.  Her  feet  were  held  in  irons  which  were  attached  to  a 
post."  There  were  scenes  in  that  dark  cell,  vouched  for  by 
witnesses,  which  are  too  painful  to  transcribe.^  Only  when 
she  fell  ill  was  the  severity  with  which  she  was  treated  relaxed, 
lest  by  a  natural  death  she  escape  public  burning.  One  day 
Estivet  so  vilified  her  that  she  had  a  relapse  of  fever.  Every 
detail  is  set  down  in  the  process  for  her  rehabilitation,  for 
which  the  Dominican  Brehal  traveled  from  end  to  end  of 
France,  gathering  testimony  from  those  who  had  known 
Jeanne.  But  the  chief  instrument  of  her  vindication  is  the 
word-for-word  record  of  her  trial  at  Rouen  in  1431.  Not  in 
all  history  is  there  a  more  personal  and  appealing  document. 
One  can  hear  Jeanne's  very  accent  in  her  valiant  replies  to 
her  tormentors.  "Repondes  hardimenty*  her  voices  admon- 
ished her. 

WTiy  did  Charles  VII,  who,  before  Jeanne  appeared,  was 
about  to  pass  into  foreign  exile,  strike  no  blow  to  rescue  her 
who  had  given  him  back  his  kingdom?  A  difficult  question 
to  answer.  Charles  was  no  hero,  though  his  quality  of  per- 
severance was  ultimately  to  make  him  the  instrument  that 
ended  the  centuries-old  Capet-Plantagenet  duel.  Charles 
was  surrounded  by  counselors  who  were  jealous  of  Jeanne's 
leadership,  who  represented  her  captivity  as  the  result  of  her 
headstrong  character. 

In  1449  Charles,  le  Men  serviy  but  not  the  duly  grateful, 
entered  Rouen  ''in  triumph  and  magnificence  as  never  king 
in  city."  Bells  rang  out  and  children  cried,  "iVoe//"  in  wel- 
come. In  the  cathedral  the  festal  throng  gathered.  Beside 
the  king  stood  Jacques  Coeur,  the  merchant-prince,  who  had 
provided  the  funds  for  the  reconquest  of  Normandy,   and 

^  Testimony  of  Isambeau  de  la  Pierre,  in  1450,  before  the  inquest  for  the  rehabOi- 
tation:  "  Je  la  vLs  eploret',  son  visage  plein  de  larmes,  d^Ggur^  et  outimgfe  en  tcHe 
sorte  que  j*en  eus  pilie  ct  compassion/' 
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whose  splendor  of  apparel  on  this  triumphal  entr>'  was  so  to 
exrite  the  barons*  envy  that  within  four  years  their  machina- 
tions had  him  impeached,  despoiled,  and  banished.  He  who 
was  building  at  Bourges  the  finest  bourgeois  mansion  in  France, 
must  have  obser\'ed  with  interest  the  host  of  Flamboyant 
monuments  then  arising  in  Rouen.  With  Charles  VH  came, 
too,  his  commander  in  chief,  the  great  Dunois,  who  had 
fought  with  Jeanne,  the  half  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  that  day  was  singing: 

"  Rc«j<)yji-toy,  franc  royaume  dc  France! 
A  present  Dieu  pour  toy  se  combat.** 

When  Normandy  was  again  French,  not  many  years  were 
to  pass  iK'fore  Rouen  exonerated  herself  of  the  crime  of  Jeanne's 
exe<*ution.  The  chief  mover  of  the  rehabilitation  was  the 
archbishop  of  the  city,  the  Norman,  Guillaume  d*Estoute- 
villc,  son  of  the  hero  who  in  1415  held  Ilarfleur  against  the 
entire  army  of  Henry  V,  brother  of  the  knight  who  led  the 
dt^ffiise  of  Mont-Saint -Michel,  and  nephew  of  Archbishop 
irilarcourt,  who  gave  up  his  see  of  Rouen  to  live  in  exile, 
ratluT  tlwin  swear  fealty  to  a  non-French  master.  Cardinal 
(nvstoutcville  saw  the  propriety  of  clearing  not  only  Nor- 
inaiuiy  but  France  and  the  Church  of  what  had  been  the 
I)()lit ical  crime  of  foreigners.  Through  his  efforts  Pope  Calixtus 
III,  in  145G,  revoked  the  legal  decision  of  1431,  as  *' iniquitous, 
malicious,  calumnious,  and  fraudulent/*  The  unworthy 
Cauchon  was  excommunicated.  A  formal  reading  of  the 
sentence  of  rehabilitation  took  place  in  the  big  hall  of  Rouen *s 
ri)is(*()i)al  palaci*:  *' Considering  the  quality  of  the  judges 
and  of  those  who  directed  the  trial,  considering  that  her 
abjuration  was  extorted  bj*  fraud  and  violence,  in  presence 
of  tlie  cxtK*utioner  and  under  threat  of  fire,  without  the  accused 
nncirrstanding  its  full  content  and  terms,  considering  finally 
tliat  tlic  crimes  chargt*<l  against  her  are  not  proven  whatso- 
ever by  tlie  proct^ss'* — thus  runs  the  decree  declaring  Jeanne*s 
two  st^ntenct\s  of  condemnation  in  1431  to  be  the  work  of 
iniquity.     It    was  ordered   that  the  rehabilitation  be  read 
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publicly,  not  alone  in  Rouen,  but  in  all  the  chief  towns  of 
France. 

Rouen  celebrated  with  gladness  the  justice  rendered  to  the 
Maid  who  had  saved  France  in  her  darkest  hour.  A  solemn 
procession,  in  which  marched  Jeanne's  brothers,  who  had 
been  ennobled  by  the  king,  proceeded  to  the  graveyard  beside 
St.  Ouen's  abbatial,  where,  twenty-five  years  earlier,  Jeanne 
had  sat  alone  on  a  platform  above  the  crowd,  just  a  week 
before  her  execution.  They  had  there  read  to  her  the  twdve 
accusations — dubbing  her  witch  and  wanton — which  a  doctor 
of  Paris  University  had  drawn  up,  and  then  a  preacher  thun- 
dered in  vituperation.  Jeanne  listened  gently  till  she  heard 
Charles  VII  abused,  whereupon  she,  who  had  the  mystic  cult 
of  royalty,  lifted  up  her  head  bravely:  "By  my  faith,  sire/' 
she  cried,  "my  king  is  a  noble  Christian.  Say  what  you  will 
of  me,  but  leave  my  king  alone."  "Hush  her  up!"  angrily 
cried  Cauchon. 

In  that  cemetery  of  St.  Ouen  occurred  what  now  is  caUed 
proper  self-defense  on  Jeanne's  part.  She  could  write  h« 
name,  but  with  a  smile  she  signed  with  a  circle,  emblem  of 
mockery,  and  a  cross,  meaning  negation.  She  hoped  to  be 
transferred  to  the  prisons  of  the  Church,  where  she  clamored 
to  be  placed.  Jeanne  signed  a  paper  consisting  of  seven  lines, 
and  afterward  they  produced  an  abjuration  of  fifty  lines. 
Her  judge  might  be  a  bishop,  but  never  once  did  she  ccmf  use  the 
Church  she  revered  and  the  unworthy  clerics  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  her.  During  the  ceremonies  of  the  rehabilitatioii 
at  Rouen,  a  great  procession  marched  to  the  Old  Mailcet 
where  had  stood  Jeanne's  funeral  pyre,  and  with  solenmity 
the  twelve  accusations  against  her  were  torn  into  shreds  and 
burned.  Rouen  felt  happier  after  rendering  that  justice^ 
and  her  renewed  self-respect  found  natural  expression  in  her 
Flamboyant  Gothic  monuments. 

However,  many  a  long  year  was  to  go  by  before  F^ranoe 
fully  comprehended  the  martyr  of  Rouen.  Voltaire  libded 
Jeanne  as  vilely  as  the  XV-century  savants  of  Paris  Univer- 
sity.   The  rationalists  of  a  later  day  have  patronised  her 
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a>  M-lf-halliicinuti>d.  But  the  tide  ha.s  mounted.  "The 
day  tliat  all  tlu*  hells  of  the  world  ring  in  honor  of  Jeanne 
d'Are,  they  will  sound  uhroad  the  glory  of  Franee,"  said  Leo 
XIII,  in  1890.  The  Maid  of  Domreniy-on-the-Meuse  wa.s 
declared  Venerable  in  1904,  Blessed  in  1909,  and  canoniztnl 
a  saint  in  1940.     Si.  Jeanne  cfVlrc,  ora  pro  nobi^f! 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  USIEUX » 

Our  iniist  \\\v  as  one*  thiiilcs.  or  vise,  MNmer  ur  later,  one  finuhm  by  think- 
ing' a»»  our  livi**.— Pall  BouBCfET. 

Li>ieiix  Cathedral  is,  with  that  of  Rouen,  the  lea.st  Norman 
in  the  |>n>vinc*e.  It  elaims  to  he  the  first  built  of  the  (iothie 
cathedrals  of  Normandy  and  the  most  vigorous.  The  pn*- 
ceding  Romanesque  eathedral  wius  grievously  damagtHl  by 
fire  in  11:)G.  Arnoul,  a  prelate  who  had  gone  through  the 
di>illu.siiming  exiH»rience  of  the  Second  Crusade,  In'gan  the 
present  ehiin-h.  Similarities  betw(H*n  it  and  I^on  Cathedral, 
and  various  other  indications,  prove  that  it  was  building  from 
IKK)  to  lum. 

ni>hop  Arnoul,  of  a  line  of  shrewd  Norman  diplomatists, 
I>rofited  materially  by  his  ability  to  k<H*p  on  good  terms  with 
both  husbands  of  Alienor  of  Aciuitaine,  Henry  of  Kngland, 
and  lA>uis  of  Framv.  In  Lisieux  Catheilral  he  marrittl 
Alienor  to  Henry  II,  which  act  was  to  take  thnH»  hundrcnl  years 
of  war  and  Jeanne\s  sacrifice  to  undo.  Arnoul  was  the 
Kn^'li>h  king's  chief  advisc*r  bi'fore  Becket*s  ascendancy.  It 
i>  >aid  that  he  cimnseled  Henry,  after  his  first  quarn^l  with 

(  ..'.  /r/f  Arrh'ohujufur.  1N5H.  1870.  and  1008.  p.  900.  LouU  Scrbat:  Abb^  V.  Hanly. 
I.I  ',itht.iriili  St.  Purrr  df  Lisirux  (I^U.  ImpH.  FaiMf-Sayr.  1017):  l^  Swmandie 
rr  .'uur'iftitalf  tt  pittnrrMfur.  ('airad<»s,  pp.  01.  103,  **  Linirux.**  Abbf  Marir  (Lp  llavir. 
Ixrii.tlr  I't  <  if*.  1S7.'»; :  Ch.  VnAvur.  Etudrs  kiHoriquet  ri  arrkMofiques  ntr  la  eaUUdrale 
<U  l..*\fux  :<'»rn.  IS])]  :  finiilr  Lamliin.  "  la  cathfilralc  de  LUirux."  in  Amir  de 
I'iirf .  hrftun,  ls<iH.  \ul.  \'t.  p.  4  IS;  \.  (|r  CaumoDt.  SlatiMique  wtonuwtfniaU  dm  Cairados 
><',fn.  lH(!7'.  M»l.  .*».  p.  iiN);  V.  RuprH'h-Kolirrt.  L'arrMiirfturt  normamde  au  XI*  ri 
Ml  r.V,  // .  <  PariH.  ]H!»7).  i,  %-oU  :  ||.  ilr  Kormrviile.  Huhtirt  if  tan^im  hieke-<9mU 
(//  l-.'i'ux  l.Wu'Mx,  In7H).  i  vtkU.;  UisUnrt  iiUhaire  de  la  France^  vul.  14,  p.  904. 
"  VriPiiil.  i\i'«|ii«>  ilr  !,i^i«'ux  **  (!*arU.  1N17);  \.  Sarnuin,  Pierre  Cauekim.  Jmfe  de 
Jfiunt  ./'  frr  ritri«t.  \\H\\).  Othrr  sludin  nf  the  jndirra  of  Jeanne  d*.\fr,  bj  Fkbre 
J*ariN  llM^;.  and  C'h.  KnKt'lhanl  (U  llarrr.  1005). 
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Jeanne's  "relapse,"  and  with  Lord  Warwick  he  is  said  to 
have  chuckled  over  it — "This  time  she's  well  caught!'*  The 
morning  that  Jeanne  was  led  to  her  execution  she  faced  Cauchon 
fearlessly:  "Bishop,  I  die  by  your  hand.  Had  I  been  placed 
in  the  prisons  of  the  Church,  this  woidd  never  have  happened. 
You  have  left  me  in  the  clutches  of  my  enemies.  I  call  you 
before  God,  the  great  judge,  to  answer  for  the  wrong  you 
have  done  me."  Even  as  she  so  spoke  a  spirited  statue  now 
represents  Jeanne  in  Cauchon's  Norman  cathedral,  while 
her  judge  is  a  condemned  felon  before  the  bar  of  history. 

Like  Arnoul,  builder  of  Lisieux'  nave,  Cauchon  knew  how 
to  act  a  better  part.  As  rector  of  Paris  University  he  had 
been  esteemed  for  his  learning.  But,  coming  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  he  chose  the  broad  and  easy  path,  and  the  rest 
followed.  His  influence  encouraged  the  University  of  Paris 
in  its  pernicious  betrayal  of  France  after  Henry  V's  mvasion. 
Cauchon  won  the  see  of  Beauvais  by  defending  Jean  Sans 
Peur  of  Burgundy,  in  1407,  when  the  latter  had  murdered 
his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,^  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  And 
in  the  same  hour  that  he  thus  truckled  for  advancement, 
Jean  Gerson,  the  chancellor  of  Paris  University,  denounced 
the  ducal  crime — destined  to  be  for  France  of  incalculable 
consequence — and  had  his  house  sacked  by  Burgundians. 

Ten  years  later,  at  the  Council  of  Constances,  in  Switzerland 
Cauchon  upheld  the  murderer,  and  Gerson  rebuked  the 
crime,  whereupon  he  felt  it  to  be  wiser  to  quit  Constances 
in  disguise  and  to  pass  his  latter  life  in  retirement.  Cauchon 
became  the  butcher  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  his  name  forever  an 
infamy;   Gerson,  dying  in  poverty  and  defeat  at  Lyons, 


^  The  murdered  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  son  of  the  art-loving  Valois  king,  Chariea  V. 
built  the  chAtcaux  of  La  Fert^Milon,  on  the  Ourcq,  and  Pierrefonds,  in  the  forast  of 
Compiegne,  in  the  courtyard  of  which  latter  stands  his  equestrian  statue.  His 
were  the  poet-duke,  Charles  d*0rl6ans,  and  Dunois,  his  acknowledged  bastard,  the 
instrument  in  ridding  France  of  her  invaders.  Two  grandsons  of  the  builder  of 
fonds  ascended  the  French  throne,  Louis  XII  and  Francis  I,  and  those  who  undertake 
an  architectural  journey  over  France  will  soon  become  familiar  with  the  potcapiae 
of  the  one  and  the  salamander  of  the  other.  Sir  Theodore  Andreas  Cook*  Twen^^lm 
Great  Houses  of  France  (New  York  and  London,  1916);  Viollet-le-I>uc»  DieHomnmn 
dc  V architecture t  on  Pierrefonds. 
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thought  worthy,  during  two  centuries,  to  Im*  calU^  the  author 
of  the  Imitation  of  ChriM^  and  In'fore  he  passed  away  in  July, 
14*29,  it  was  given  to  him  to  h*arn  that  the  Maid  had  triuniphtHt 
at  Orh'ans,  and  to  testify  that  her  mission  was  t>f  (hkI:  Gratia 
Dei  cMenaa  ed  in  hac  puella:  a  Domino  factum  est  iMud, 

('auction,  ex-l)ishop  of  Beauvais,  having  placed  his  learning 
and  energies  at  the  MTvIre  of  his  country's  invaders,  ambi- 
tiously hoptHl  to  oI)tain  Rouen  as  his  thirty  pii^ces  of  silver, 
I)ut  the  Duke  of  Bedford  compromis(><l  matters  l>y  bestowing 
on  him  the  lesser  sih*  of  Lisieux,  in  WM.  As  the  national 
cause  prosiKTinl  the  traitor  was  more  and  more  tletestt*d  l>y 
tlie  |)opuhice.  ^^llen  the  Burgundian  partisans  of  the  Knglish 
WfTe  exiK'lh*d  from  Paris,  the  pn)iKTties  of  the  bishop  of 
Li.sieux  in  the  capital  were  seized  and  he  himsi*lf  was  uioIiIkhI. 
In  \\H  he  fell  dead  suddenly  one  day  while  his  liarlxT  was 
shaving  him.  A  few  years  later,  when  Jeanne  wius  n^habil- 
itated  and  her  judge  exconnnunicattni,  the  |M)pulac*(*  l>roke 
o|M>n  (*au(*hon*s  tomb  in  the  cathedral  and  flung  his  l>ones 
into  the*  mirt*.  Ilis  su(*f*essor  at  Lisii*ux,  Bishop  Tasciuier 
di»  Vaux,  also  one  of  Jeanne's  faithless  judges,  died  alone, 
deserlf^l,  on  the  day  that  the  French  army  enten-d  his  city 
as  victors,  in  1449.  The  after  history  of  Lisieux  Cathtnlral 
followi'd  tlie  same  cK>urse  as  others  in  France;  I5G"J  and  1793 
wrecked  its  monuments  and  sma.NluMl  its  stain<*<l  glass.  In 
the  Flamboyant  Gothic  chun'h  of  St.  Jacc|ues-  where  not 
a  capital  breaks  the  ascending  lim*— are  some  XVI-<vntury 
windows. 

Lisieux  can  I>oast  of  no  l)ishop  canoniztnl  In*  the  Churc^h, 
but  her  citizens  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  let  Christeminm 
know  of  the  gentle  Norman  girl,  ThercW  Martin,  the  "Little 
Flower,"  who  diiil  in  the  txlor  of  sxmctity  (1897)  in  the  Car- 
melite (*onveiit  of  the  town,  In'fore  she  had  reac'lunl  her  twenty- 
fifth  year.  Her  extruordinan^*  cult,  es[H*cially  among  soldiers 
during  the  World  War,  proves  that  the  thirst  for  sainthood 
i^  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  peoples  who  went  crusading  and 
flung  themselves  towani  heaven  in  cathedrals.  Art  springs 
from  (^motions  such  txs  that  felt  by  Frenchmen  for  the  "" Little 
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Flower."  To  ignore  such  manifestations,  as  do  the  ration- 
alists who  still  are  insisting,  as  dogmatically  as  before  1914, 
that  France,  at  root,  is  the  land  of  Voltaire,  is  a  willful  shutting 
of  the  eyes  to  the  basic  forces  that  make  history. 

Those  good  people  of  Lisieux  who  are  mystic-minded,  who 
believe  in  order  that  they  may  understand,  as  Anselm  taught 
at  Bee  near  by,  as  Plato  taught  in  Greece,  feel  subconsciously 
that  their  "Little  Flower,"  who  said  that  only  after  her  death 
would  begin  her  real  mission,  is  atoning  for  Pierre  Cauchon.^ 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  fiVREUX« 

n  en  coiitc  cher  pour  devenir  la  France.  Nous  nous  plaignons,  et  ncm 
sans  droit,  dc  nos  ^preuves  et  de  nos  m^comptes.  Nos  pdres  n'ont  pas  v6cu 
plus  doucement  que  nous,  ni  recueilli  plus  t6t  et  k  meilleur  marchi6  les 
fruits  de  leurs  travauz.  U  y  a  dans  le  spectacle  de  leurs  destinies  de  quoi 
s*attrister  et  se  fortifier  k  la  fois.  L'histoire  abat  les  pretentions  impatientes 
et  soutient  les  longues  esp^rances. — Guizot. 

The  cathedral  of  £vreux  is  not  homogeneous  like  that  of 
Lisieux,  but,  gathering  of  different  styles  though  it  is,  Roman- 
esc^uc,  Gothic,  early  and  late,  neo-classic,  it  possesses  its  own 
distinct  personality.  A  church  of  whose  choir  it  has  been  said 
by  one  so  competent  to  compare  the  cathedrals  of  his  native 

^  A  professor  in  a  Norman  college,  Joseph  Lotte,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  honor  at 
Arras,  in  December,  1014,  thus  apostrophized  the  **LitUe  Flower"  of  Lisieux :  "EnrOlci- 
nous,  petite  socur  celeste!  £nr6Iez-nous  sous  vos  banni^res.  Nous  avons  battu 
bien  des  pays,  couru  bien  des  aventures,  dissip6  bien  des  dons:  il  nous  reate  la  fid61it£. 
Nous  serons  derri^re  vous  les  vieux  routiera  qui  escortaient  Jeanne  d*Arc.  Notre 
France  ne  veut  pas  mourir.  Apprenez-nous  k  aimer.  U  faut  qu^un  tel  amour  monte 
de  nous  k  Dieu  qu'il  toume  k  nouveau  sa  face  vers  notre  terre  de  France  et,  retrouTuit 
son  peuplc,  decide  de  le  sauver.  Mais  ne  Ta-t-il  pas  6h}k  d£cid£,  puisqu*il  vous  a 
envoyec?'*  P.  Pacary,  Un  compagnon  de  PSguy,  Joseph  LoUe;  pages  choine*  (Faris. 
J.  (iabalda,  1016). 

2  Congrbs  Archidogique,  1864,  1889,  and  1908:    Abb6  Jules  Fossey,  Momografkk 

dc  la  cathddrale  d'Evrcux  (I^vrcux,  1898);  Abb^  Poree,  Les  clotures  des  ehapeiies  de  la 

cathedrale  d'Srreux  (fivreux,  Herissey,  1890);  A.  J.  de  H.  Bushnell,  Storied  Windimt 

(New  York.  MacmUlan.  1914);   N.  H.  J.  Westlake.  A  History  of  Design  in  Paimisd 

Glasn  (London,  Parker  &  Co.,  1881);  La  Normandie  monumentale  et  pUtores^ue.     Eun^ 

vol.  1,  p.  1,  fivTcux;  p.  31,  Conches;  p.  01,  Verneuil;  p.  89,  Tilli^res;   p.  93,  Nonan- 

court;  p.  119,  Vernon;  p.  147,  Les  Andelys;  p.  191,  Gisors;   vol.  2,  p.  1,  Louvien: 

p.  123,  Gaillon;  p.  97,  Pont-Audcmer;  p.  63,  Pont-dc-PArche;  p.  183,  Bemay;  p.  821, 

Ikxyllcllouin;    p.  245,  Hcaumont-le-Roger.    In  most  of  these  churdies  the  oolorad 

windows  are  remarkable. 
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land  as  M.  Louis  Gonse,  that  it  is  **  one  of  the  fairest  bits  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  France/'  surely  can  hold  its  own  among 
more  brilliant  companions. 

Two  Romanesque  edifices  stood  in  succession  on  the  site, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  cathedrals 
here.  Evreux  is  the  Evara  of  Gallo-Roman  times  when  it 
was  ranked  with  Rouen  and  Tours.  St.  Patrick  came  hither 
in  43*2  for  his  consecration  as  bishop  before  his  apostolate  to 
Ireland.  The  first  of  the  Romanesque  cathedrals  was  dedi- 
cated in  1072  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury,  but 
in  1119,  when  Henry  I  of  England  was  besieging  the  city,  it 
was  destroyed  for  strategic  purposes,  by  consent  of  its  bishop, 
who  wiis  in  the  king's  camp.  Henry  and  all  his  barons  gave 
j^eniTous  compensation,  we  are  told  by  Ordericus  Vitalis.  the 
Knf^lish  monk  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Norman  monas- 
tery of  St.  Evroult,  ''delighting  in  obedience  and  poverty,'* 
writing  a  historj'  which  is  the  chief  Xll-century  record  of 
the  (hic-liv. 

The  second  Romanesque  cathedral  was  l)egun  in  1126.  To 
it  iK'hmm'il  the  pier  arcade  of  the  pn^sent  nave  and  the  entire 
westcTHinost  hay,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  facade  towers. 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  arches  adjacent  to  the 
trans<'i)t  were  part  of  the  earlier  church  blessed  by  Lanfranc, 
inasmuch  as  they  differ  from  the  profiles  of  the  other  pier 
arches.  Further  study  has  demonstrated,  however,  that  the 
entire  arcade  belongs  to  the  XII  centurj*,  since  it  was  not  the 
iisa^c,  hcfort*  1120,  to  flank  a  pier's  four  faces  by  columns, 
as  was  (lone  here  throughout. 

The  sixond  Romanesque  cathedral  of  £\Teux  was  also 
(leNtiiK^I  to  he  of  short  duration.  In  1194,  Philippe-Auguste 
laid  the  city  in  a.shes  as  chastisement  for  John  Lackland's 
l>la(  k  <le(^l.  John  had  allowed  a  French  garrison  into  £vreux 
<iurin^'  his  intrigues  with  the  French  king,  while  Richard  the 
Lion-hearted  was  on  his  crusade.  When  word  came  that 
hi>  l>n)ther  was  n^tuming  to  his  possessions,  John,  hoping 
to  placate  him  for  his  own  treacher}%  invited  the  French 
garrison  of  three  hundred  to  a  feast  aiidt  it  is  said,  foully 
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murdered  them  all.  The  bishop  of  £vreiix  had  accompanied 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  to  the  East  and  in  Cyprus  had  crowned 
his  bride,  Berengaria  of  Navarre.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
counts  of  Evreux  became  kings  of  Navarre,  through  the  mar- 
riage  of  Berengaria's  sister  to  the  Count  of  Champagne.^ 
The  niece  of  Richard  and  John,  Blanche  of  Castile,  brought 
in  her  dowry  £\Teux  to  the  French  Crown,  when  she 
married  (1200)  the  son  of  that  wily  augmenter,  Philippe- 
Auguste. 

The  renewal  of  the  cathedral  as  Gothic  proceeded  slowly. 
By  1230  the  nave  had  merely  reached  the  triforium  leveL 
A  horizontal  sculptured  band,  such  as  surmounts  it,  was  not 
used  after  that  date.  The  clearstory  of  the  nave  is  con- 
temporary with  the  Sainte-Chapelle  in  Paris,  and  when  Louis 
IX  came  to  his  mother's  dower  city,  in  1259,  for  the  conse- 
cration of  its  bishop,  who  was  his  personal  friend,  he  and  the 
group  of  building-prelates  with  him,  from  Rheims,  Rouen, 
Coutances,  and  Seez,  must  have  discussed  the  new  works 
at  Evreux  with  interest.  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  was 
not  undertaken  till  the  close  of  the  century.  From  li298 
to  1310  it  was  built  in  a  Rayonnant  style  fully  as  advanced 
as  the  later  abbatial  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  with  glazed  tri- 
forium, capitals  that  are  slight  bands  of  foliage,  and  pre- 
cocious prismatic  profiles.  The  only  distinctly  Norman 
trait  is  the  balustrade  of  the  triforium.  As  the  choir  was 
made  fifteen  feet  wider  than  the  nave,  its  westernmost  bay 
was  canted  to  join  the  transept,  but  the  effect  is  not  displeasing. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War  caused  a  cessation  of  works  at 
Kvreux.     Dire  years  were  they  for  the  city  ruled  by  Charles 

'  The  son  of  that  union  was  the  trouv^  poet,  Thibaut  IV  of  Champagne  »«■*<  1 
of  Navarre,  of  which  latter  domain  he  was  chosen  king  in  12S4,  on  the  death  of  hk 
mothcr*s  brother,  Sancho,  the  chief  victor  of  Las  Navas  de  Toloao.  His  nieoe^  JcaiOK; 
inheriting  both  Champagne  and  Navarre,  united  them  with  the  royal  domaiii  hr  het 
marriage  to  Philippe  le  Rol.  Three  of  her  sons  ruled  successively  as  kings  of  FVanoe^ 
and  then  the  Valois  branch — sprung  from  a  brother  of  Philippe  le  Bel— came  to  the 
throne.  AYliereupon  the  Navarrcsc  elected,  as  their  ruler,  the  Count  of  fivrcn^ 
who  hnd  married  a  daugliter  of  Jeanne's.  His  son  was  Charles  the  Wicked  (lS10-87)t 
Count  of  £vreux,  king  of  Navarre,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son«  Charies  tke 
Noble  (1387-1425).  One  and  all  of  them  were  linked  with  the  arcfaitectiml 
of  Frana':  at  Troyes,  Provins,  Mcaux,  Mantes,  and  £vieuz  CathedraL 
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Ic  Maiivals,  a  "demon  of  France/'  "perfidy  in  person."  He 
plotted  (vusi*les8ly  against  the  national  party,  not  l)ecause 
he  leani'd  to  the  Knglish  side,  l)ut  that  he  was  obsi\ssed  by  his 
own  superior  c*lainis  to  the  French  crown,  being  by  both 
futlier  and  mother  directly  of  St.  Louis*  hne.  His  high  abilities 
—  and  he  was  learned,  elociuent,  and  handsome — were  wasted 
in  mischief  making.  In  1305  he  gave  up  his  city  of  Cvreux 
to  tlie  flames.  Charles  the  Wickcnl  is  pictured  in  the  cathe- 
draPs  clearstory  windows,  in  the  fourth  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir,  and  across  the  sanctuary  from  him,  in  another  light, 
i.N  his  wife,  a  Valois,  sister  of  the  French  king,  (*harles  V,  and 
lii>  art -loving  brothers  at  Dijon,  Angers,  and  Bourges.  She 
p«).sM'.vsed  Mantes  by  her  dower  right,  and  added  to  its  col- 
legiate (*hun4i  the  Rayonnant  chafK*!  of  Navarre,  in  which 
are  portrait  statuettes  representing  her  daughters.  Her 
four  brothers,  says  M.  Anthyme  Saint-Paul,  were  the  para- 
mount influen(H\s  in  the  formation  of  French  Flamboyant 
(Gothic,  from  13G5  to  1415. 

The  iH'st  array  of  XlV-century  glass'  in  Franct*  is  that  of 
tlu*  clioir  of  Kvreux.  The  windows  are  not  ft>rceful,  like 
Xlll-ecntury  medallion-mosaics,  any  more  than  the  Ray- 
onnant stonework  framing  them  rc\st*mbles  lianly  Apogee 
(lot hie.  The  hues,  while  limpid  and  pleasing,  show  none 
of  the*  lovely  half-tones  which  the  Flaml>uyant-Renaissance 
ilixy  was  to  achieve.  I^irge  plates  of  glass  were  employed 
in  onltT  that  fewer  leads  might  darken  the  window.  White 
wa>.  overused,  as  well  a^  the  recently  dis<t)vered  yellow,  called 
silvrr-.stain,  obtaim'd  by  fusing  the  surfaiv  of  white  glass 
with  a  sohition  of  silver.  Pot-metal  glass-  that  colored  in 
\\\v  mavs  had  hitherto  bi»en  used  exclusively.  Effective 
backgrounds  were  obtained  by  damaskt^d  patterns.  In  each 
panel  \va>  a  single  figure  in  an  an*hitectural  setting  of  grisaille 

'  III  Nortnamly.  fdaM  of  the  XIV  century  m  to  hr  f«»uiiil  in  the  c^lhftlniU  of  Sfn 
Hinl  (  ••iitaiiii-H.  at  <'an*ntan.  l*ontHir>rArrhr.  Nnlr-Sl.-Sairr.  aimI  in  Koum'i  Un 
ahUiti.ll  Mlwwlirn*  ill  Frnmv  thrn*  arr  XIV-t<rnlury  mimlimii  at  Mantr*.  BraUTak, 
Aiut«  11^.  Dili.  Liniii^^^  ToulouM*.  Ifatniraux.  N'Arboonr.  Brsim,  ('arrmaHioiie  (ia 
M  Na/.tin-i.  <  hartrrA  (in  St.  ISrrrr).  aod  Poitirr*  (in  Sir.  HadtgooAt).  Id  SL 
I  rl>um  .f  at  Truyci  is  socne  of  Uw  enrlicst  j(U«  of  this  ccslury. 
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and  silver-stain,  which  frames  grew  so  elaborate,  by  the 
middle  of  the  century,  that  perspective  was  represented. 

The  earliest  example  of  a  canopy  type  of  window  is  in 
flvreux*  upper  choir — the  third  light  on  the  north  side.  It 
was  the  gift  of  the  grand  queuXy  or  cook,  of  France,  Guillaume 
d'Harcourt,  who  died  in  1327.  The  two  windows  presented 
by  the  bishop  of  Evreux,  Bernard  Cariti  (1376-83),  show 
progress  in  architectural  backgrounds,  and  the  donor  is  drawn 
from  life.  In  the  canted  bay  of  the  choir  (north)  is  a  XV- 
century  window  of  the  Saintes  Maries,  whose  alleged  relics 
were  given  to  the  bishop  here  by  good  King  Ren6  of  Anjou. 
The  window  commemorates  Normandy's  newly  acquired  free- 
dom, hence  its  portraits  of  Charles  VH,  his  son,  the  future 
Louis  XI,  and  the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  Pierre  de  Br6z6.  It 
is  also  a  memorial  of  the  Great  Schism  of  the  West,  ended 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  at  which  the  bishop  of  £vreux 
was  present.  Foliate  designs  cover  the  grisaille  lights  of  the 
triforium.  The  quarries  (white,  parallel  pieces  of  glass  framed 
together  in  a  lead  pattern)  are  enlivened  by  strips  of  colored 
glass  and  heraldic  ornament. 

Louis  XI  built  the  Lady  chapel  of  £vreux,  in  whose  windows 
he  depicted  his  coronation.  In  the  lily-petals  formed  by  the 
Flamboyant  tracery  of  the  mullions  are  pictured  the  barons 
who  attended  the  king's  investing.  Instead  of  the  single 
figures  in  each  panel,  hitherto  popular,  small  groups  were 
now  set  under  the  vitrine  canopies,  and  subjects  heretofore 
unknown  in  western  iconography  appeared,  such  as  the 
Transfiguration,  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  the  Marriage  at 
Cana.  They  were  pictured  just  as  the  mystery  plays  of  the 
day  presented  them  on  the  stage.  In  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  at 
the  end  of  the  chapel,  the  new  process  of  abrasion  was  employed, 
by  which  the  color  of  flashed  glass  was  ground  away  in  places, 
and  on  the  white  surfaces  thus  exposed  were  enameled  new 
colors,  so  that  one  piece  of  glass  could  exhibit  a  variety  of 
hues.  These  windows  of  Evreux'  Lady  chapel  belong  to 
the  transition  hour  between  the  earlier  tradition  that  treated 
a  window  as  an  adjunct  of  the  architecture,  and  the  later 
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tradition  that  composed  a  window  as  an  independent  painted 
picture.* 

NMien,  in  1441,  fivreux  opened  its  gates  joyously  to  the 
national  troops,  new  works  were  begun  in  the  cathedral. 
The  actual  Flamboyant  transept  was  substituted  for  a  decrepit 
Romanesque  structure,  whose  ground  plan  it  followed,  hence 
it  is  too  narrow  for  its  height;  seen  from  the  interior  of  the 
cluirch,  the  octagonal  lantern  appears  cramped.  The  lace- 
work  stone  spire  of  the  crossing  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
n»j^ion.  For  sixty  years  during  the  XVI  century  two  prelates 
of  tlie  prominent  TilUdres  family  held  the  see;  to  Ambrose 
\i*  \'encur  is  due  the  superlatively  ornate  Flamboyant  north 
front  of  the  transept,  an  unanswerable  proof  that  if  Gothic 
art  was  soon  to  end  it  was  not  of  inanition  it  expired.  To 
put  the  northern  flank  of  his  church  in  accord  with  the  tsiqadea 
festival  of  lace  stone  he  re-dressed  the  chapels  along  nave 
and  choir.  His  nephew.  Bishop  Gabriel  le  Veneur,  under- 
took to  remake  the  west  frontispiece  in  a  style  so  neo-classic 
that  M.  Ix'on  Palustre,  the  historian  of  the  Renaissance, 
exclaimed,  **  Pour  cette  fois  le  moyen  dge  estbien  finir  And 
yet  only  thirty  years  separated  the  facades  of  uncle  and 
nepliew.  The  southwest  tower  has  been  left  uncrowned; 
tliat  to  the  northwest  is  an  imposing  heavy  mass  in  which 
is  the  sonorous  bell  of  Evreux,  called  Gros-Pierre. 


>  Normandy'fi  XV-crntury  gUit.  betidct  that  of  fivreui*  Ladjr  duipel.  can  be 
studuil  at  Kouen.  in  the  cmthednJ.  and  the  churrhet  of  St.  Ouen  aod  Si.  M«cknu  at 
(  uij<1(-Imt.  IWmay.  Verncuil,  Bcaumoot-le-Iiogrr.  St.  LA.  Carentaii.  'PaUiBe,  P6ot- 
Audi'inrr.  Haycux.  and  (  outancet.  Klirwhere  in  France  glaat  of  thii  period  can  be 
M^-n  it)  .\mi<'n.<(  CathcHiral.  in  thr  Vmd6ine  chapd  of  Cliartrea,  in  the  choir  of  Moulins. 
Ill  thr  n(»rth  tran.vpi  of  Lr  Mans,  and  the  windows  presented  to  Bourges  Cathedral 
h\  t  til- 1  >uk(-  of  IWrry  and  Jacques  (?Geur.  There  is  also  XV-ccntury  glass  at  (lermont* 
Kcrrand.  K\  mout uta,  Ri<>m.  in  some  of  the  churches  of  Ptuis,  such  as  St.  S^v^rtn. 
and  in  liriitany.  at  Dinan.  Pl^an,  I^rs  Iffs,aod  in  Quimper  Cathedral,  windows  of 
the  XVI  (vntiiry  aUmnd  in  Normandy-  The  most  imposing  array  b  near  £rreux« 
at  <\>n(hrn.  \vh(><ir  church  of  Ste.  Poi  is  oo  no  account  to  be  missed.  Akkyrevier.  a 
pupil  (»f  AlU'rt  DUrpr.  designed  the  seven  tall  apse  windows,  about  15il0.  There 
an-  iik;ht(i'n  other  lights  (1^10-53).  very  Raphaelesque  in  type:  the  Prestoir  window 
and  (hf  a|M»th(>oHU(  (»f  the  Virgin  are  typical  of  that  heated  hour  of  oootroversy. 
An  In-  M.<  hil.  h\ ,  lliskfirt  dt  CarU  vol.  4.  ««»•  partie.  "  Le  vitrail  fraocais  au  XV* 
<  t  au  XVr  HitVlr."  P.mile  Mile:  A.  BouiOet,  LSgHm  Sit.  Foi  it  Ccmdut  (Emt)  M 
its  ntraux  (Carn.  II.  Dckaque,  1880). 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SfiEZ^ 

II  y  a  plus  d*une  sorte  dc  chevalerle,  et  les  grands  coups  de  lance  ne  aont 
pas  de  rigueur.  A  d^faut  d*^p^,  nous  avons  la  plume;  k  d^faut  de  plume^ 
la  parole;  k  d^faut  de  parole,  Thonneur  de  notre  vie. — L£oN  6autisb» 
La  Chewderie, 

"Prudent,  modest,  and  gracious,"  reads  the  epitaph  of 
Bishop  Jean  de  Bemieres,  who,  having  in  large  part  built 
the  choir  of  Seez  Cathedral,  impressing  on  it  his  personal 
qualities,  departed  this  life  on  Holy  Thursday  of  1292.  S6es 
has  been  called  a  little  sister  of  Chartres.  It  is  well  set,  but 
of  unpretentious  dimensions.  Its  twin  spire-crowned  western 
towers  will  be  improved  when  the  masses  of  masonry  now 
propping  them  are  removed.  The  interior  is  white  and  clean, 
almost  to  prudery,  which  may  be  due  to  the  renewal  of  choir 
and  transept  in  modem  times. 

Never  from  its  inception  have  restorations  ceased  in  this 
church.  Not  that  Seez  overstepped  the  possibilities  of  Gothic 
equilibrium,  but  it  made  incautious  use  of  the  calcined  founda- 
tions of  the  Romanesque  cathedral  to  which  it  succeeded. 
That  earlier  church  had  been  erected  by  Bishop  Yves  de 
Belleme  after  two  cathedrals  had  been  wiped  out  by  the 
Norse  invasions.  Brigands  had  nested  beside  his  church, 
and  in  seeking  to  dislodge  them  he  had  set  fire  to  his  own 
sanctuary,  for  which  act  he  was  rebuked  by  Leo  IX  at  the 
Council  of  Rheims  in  1049.  He  took  as  his  penance  the 
replacing  of  the  cathedral  at  his  own  expense,  and  since  he 
was  connected  with  the  rich  Norman  princes  of  Italy  funds 
soon  poured  in.    The  edifice  he  erected  was  destroyed  in  the 


1  v.  Ruprich-Robert,  La  catkSdrale  de  SSez  (Paris,  MoreL  1885);  Abb£  L.  V. 
La  cathSdrale  de  SSez^  son  higtoire  et  aes  heavUa  (S^es,  1894);  H.  TournoiriSr,  **  Ia  oath^ 
drale  de  S^cz/*  in  Bulletin  de  In  Soc.  hist,  et  archSoL  de  VOme,  1897;  Biumis  et 
douin,  Essai  hist,  sur  le  cathidrale  et  le  chapitre  de  SSez  (Alengon,  1878);  Robert 
**  La  cathedrale  de  S^,"  in  Revue  hist,  et  archSol.  du  Maine,  1900,  toI.  47»  p. 
De  la  Sicotihe  et  Poulet-Malassis,  Le  dSpartemeni  de  VOme,  ardiSoL  ei 
(Laiglc,  Beuzelin,  1845),  folio;  La  Normandie  monumerUaU  ei  piUoremgitB^  Omt^ 
p.  101,  on  S^z,  Abb^  Barret;  p.  1,  St.  Germain  at  Argentan,  with  a  central  luitani 
and  elaborate  late-Gothic  porch;  p.  41,  Notre  Dame  at  Alen^n;  p.  77,  St.  fiTioillt<4^ 
Montfort,  a  late-XI  century  abbatial;  p.  245,  the  monastery  of  La  TVappe,  in 
diocese,  established  in  IViiy  and  reformed  in  1662  by  the  noted  Abb6  de  Bauer. 
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unceasing  petty  wars  waged  against  each  other  by  the  husbands 
of  Alienor  of  Aquitaine. 

The  nave  of  the  actual  cathedral,  the  part  first  undertaken, 
rose  from  \iH)  to  H4()  un<h»r  Bishop  Gervais,  a  nienilx'r  of 
(he  Onler  of  Preniontre.  After  the  pausi*  of  a  generation, 
its  upper  vaulting  was  constructed.  All  the  traits  loved  by 
(he  Norman  are  here;  friezes  below  triforium  and  clearstory, 
hahiMtrades,  sharp  twin  lancets  under  ecpiilateral  arches, 
multiple  ridg(*s  and  multiple  supports,  circular  capitals  ami 
lKise>,  interior  passageways  contrived  skillfully.  Sulnlivision 
and  mult i[>licat ion  of  parts  reign  supn*nie;  nien*ly  for  the 
I)I(»asure  it  gave  his  eye  the  Nonnan  incriMsed  the  molds  of 
his  archivolts.  There  are  diagonals  here  of  so  generous  a 
profile  that  little  vault-web  shows.  The  Norman  was  partial 
to  shadow  de<>oration.  He  covennl  his  walls  with  holes  cut 
into  foiled  shaiM's  which  lent  themselves  to  ever-changing 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  In  ea(*li  spandn*!  of  the  main 
arcacit*  is  cut  an  elaborate  ros4»tte  In'fore  whi(*h  stands  the 
sjiaft  that  mounts  to  [\w  vault -.springing.  No  Ile-<Ie-Francc 
an-hiti^'t  had  thus  obstructi*d  his  pien*e<l  ornament. 

The  <'hoir  of  SVz  was  In^gun  soon  after  the  nave,  but  about 
1-270  was  rntirrly  n»<umstructe<l  as  a  Rayonnant  vessel,  de- 
>igm*d  auda(*iou>ly  to  weigh  its  little  as  iK)ssible  cm  <lefi*ctive 
foundations.  The  s;inetuary  was  raisinl  alK)ve  the  ambulator}*, 
with  no  sen*en  betwf*en.  The  capitals  were  slight.  Here 
a;;aiii  apiM'arrd  a  trait  of  Norman  retlundancy — rain-guards 
or  Wfather-drips  over  the  main  an*hes  and  the  wall  arca<ling; 
an  Ih^-dt'-Franee  nuister  had  relegate<l  such  crocketed  gables 
uhtn*  till  y  iN'long     to  the  exterior  walls  of  a  churc*h. 

Likr  flxTfUx,  SVz  (*ath(*dral  poss«»sses  a  uniform  array  of 
\l\-4  tiilur\  gla^^s.  Above  ami  Ik*Iow  the  canopi(*d  figun\s 
in  tli<'  rl('arNtt)ry  lights  are  panels  of  grisaille.  The  triforium 
ua^  among  the  first  to  In^come  <me  mm|M>sition  with  the 
np))(T  win<low>.  by  means  ot  sttme  mullions;  its  (|uarry 
<l«'Nii:iis  art'  lutrden'tl  with  strips  of  colore^!  glass.  ITie  tran- 
M'pL  built  from  l-iiH)  to  U):)0,  has  in  its  side  walls  exct*llent 
images  of  the  prophets,    lis  roses  are  linked  by  muUioiis 
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with  the  row  of  windows  below;  the  north  rose  traces  a  star 
with  rays.  In  1373  a  fire  damaged  the  edifice,  and  its  recon- 
struction continued  through  the  foreign  wars.  The  Bishop 
of  Seez,  Robert  de  Rouvre,  proved  loyal  to  the  national  cause 
and  quitted  his  city  for  the  wandering  court  of  Charles  \TI, 
rather  than  take  oath  to  Henry  V.  This  patriotic  Norman 
prelate  knew  Jeanne  d'Arc,  not  at  her  trial  at  Rouen,  but  in 
her  triumphal  hour  of  the  coronation  at  Rheims. 

The  cathedral  of  S6ez  was  twice  pillaged  during  the  religious 
wars.  The  Huguenots  tore  the  lead  from  the  roofs,  and  piled 
the  art  treasures  in  the  aisles  for  bonfires.  One  doubly  regrets 
the  loss  of  the  nave's  windows  which  would  have  completed 
the  coherent  scheme  of  color  decoration  that  distinguishes 
the  church.  Seez  was  neglected  for  centuries,  its  decrepitude 
becoming  such  that  the  priests  at  its  altars  were  inconvenienced 
by  wind  and  rain,  and  not  so  inconsequent,  after  all,  then 
seemed  the  interior  weather-guards.  The  much  criticized 
restoration  of  M.  Ruprich-Robert  was  a  necessity,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  too  radical. 

Of  the  six  Norman  cathedrals,  that  of  Seez  is  the  least 
known,  yet  it  lies  but  a  few  miles  beyond  Falaise,  visited  by 
most  travelers  in  Normandy.  In  the  streets  of  the  Con- 
queror's birthplace  they  still  sing,  '*Vive  le  fils  d^Arlette, 
NormatiSy  vive  le  fils  d'ArletteF'  A  statue  of  William  faces  the 
Trinite  in  which  parish  he  was  baptized  (1027).  The  XIII 
century  built  the  Trinite's  transept,  the  XVI  century  its  choir 
(beneath  which  passes  a  street) ,  and  the  Renaissance  appears  in 
a  porch  of  faultless  taste.^  The  donjon  of  the  castle  belongs  to 
the  XII  century,  though  the  guides  will  point  out  a  window 
whence  Duke  Robert  the  Magnificent  first  beheld  the  maid 
Arlette. 

*  St.  Gcrvais,  at  Falaise,  has  a  good  Romanesque  tower  consecrated  in  the  pieaenoe 
of  Henry  I  of  England.  Tlie  nave*s  southern  pier  arcade  is  Romanesque,  but  the 
arches  on  the  north  side  were  reconstructed  as  Gothic  at  the  same  time  that  the  vaults 
were  redone  during  the  XIII  century.  Sec  Congrh  ArcMologique,  1848»  1864,  and 
1908,  p.  307;  Louis  Regnier,  **  Falaise  et  la  valloe  d*Auge/*  in  Annuaire  fiormand, 
189i2;  Langevin,  Rccherchcs  hisioriques  nur  Falaise;  Meriel,  Hist,  de  Falaise  (1880); 
Black,  Normandy  and  Picardy,  Their  Castles,  Churches,  and  Footprints  qf  WiUiam  A& 
Conqueror, 
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TIIE  CATHEDRAL  OF  BAYEUX  « 

MaiM  c*ost  toujours  Ia  France,  ou  petite  ou  plus  giunde 
Ix*  pays  ties  beaux  bl^s  et  des  encadrements. 
Ijo  pays  de  la  grappe  et  des  niuwlements, 
Le  pays  de  geiKl^ts,  de  bruydre,  de  lande. 

— Charles  Pbout. 

In  the  cathedrals  of  Rouen,  Lisieux,  and  fivreux,  the  Norman 
traits  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  Ile-de-France;  at  Seez 
all  is  Norman,  and  altogether  Norman,  too,  are  Bayeux  and 
Coutances,  the  gems  of  the  duchy's  Gothic  school.  The 
catlK*dral  of  Bayeux  stands  on  the  site  of  one  burned  in  1046. 
After  that  fire  Bishop  Hugues  began  a  Romanesque  cathedral 
which  was  continued  by  his  successor,  Odo  de  Conteville,  a 
half  brother  of  the  Conqueror.  The  fair  Arlette.  the  tanner's 
daughter  of  Falaise,  after  the  death  of  Duke  Robert  the 
Magnificent,  was  joined  in  lawful  wedlock  with  a  Norman 
baron.  Iler  son,  Odo,  without  the  slightest  vocation,  was 
made  a  bishop  at  seventeen — precisely  the  feudal  debasing 
of  the  [)ri(\sthood  which  Gregory  VII  was  combating.  At 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  when  he  had  blessed  the  troops,  he 
sprang  to  his  charger  and  led  the  cavalry.  A  Xll-century 
canon  of  Bayeux,  RoluTt  Wace,  in  his  rimed  history  of  the 
Xorinan  dukes,  the  Roman  de  Rou^  tells  how,  at  Hastings. 
the  Norman  minstrel,  Taillefer,  "famed  for  song,  mounted 
on  a  (*harger  strong,  rode  on  In'fore,  awhile  he  .sang  of  Roland 
and  of  (  harlenuigne,  Oliver  and  the  vassals  all,  who  fell  in 
fi^'ht  at  Iloncevals." 

»  I  nngrh  ArrhttUitfiqur,  185S  and  1908,  vol.  1.  p.  145:  Henri  Prrntout.  Caen  H 
liaij'  hx  Colltitioii.  Villw  d'mrt  c^fbrw).  (Paris.  II.  Laurmji):  .\bW  Lplir%*r,  Bapnu, 
1.1  ',iih,\iriil,\  Irx  fgli*t*  I lUyrux.  l><vUn(irs,  1907);  Jmn  VaJlrr>'*IU<iot.  La  eaikMraU 
./'  iLifjiuT,  Thr^i.-:  tA\^v  <!«•»  chartcA  (1911);  I>c  Dion  ct  LnninM^  /-^  eoAMrale 
,if  /.'.iv  >ij  Pari*.  A  Monl  ct  <*io.  18«1);  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne.  The  Caikedral  of  BaifrtLt 
Ix.ti>|..ri.  \\n>\  :  (liipitK-^iM-l.  Ilisioirt  de  Bayeux  (1867);  Paul  de  Fttfry,  Abbapea 
./.  ./  N,.,  ,!.  ltn!,fux  \\ji\nl  1SS0-K8).  S  voN,  (on  Cerijiy.U-ForW.  rtc);  Arrive 
<{•■  <  .(Miiintit.  stitiwtiifur  monumrntale  du  C%Unuhu  ((*«en,  P.  \jt  BUooIliirdri.  1S88); 
i\  Hm.i,  t.  "  (  i.M  h«r^  <1ti  (lioc^  <|«*  lUyrui."  in  BuUetin  Monuwumtal.  >-ol.  17.  p.  196; 
\mI  >:  |.  :\t\i.  v.. I  f,->.  1H.VJ.  p.  4(U:  vol.  49.  p.  KK5;  Enirnin<i  **  La  ■rulptarp  romaiie 
f'l  \<.m:i  iii.i:.-."  in  liulUtin  Monumental,  19DI;  tluioirt  liiUraire  de  la  Framte,  vol. 
I  '•  "I**.  ■■  n«i»»«'rt  Wm^,  rhmnoinr  «lr  Rayeux,  historieo-poMe**:  V.  Bourriftuie, 
I-    /:         .  iO:.,u.fit,  .{e  \ormandie,  on  the  bishopt  Odo  de  CoQteviDe  and  Philippe 

•  '.  Ill irt,  \ii  to  X,  xviii  to  xxiii. 
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As  governor  of  Kent,  Bishop  Odo  deepened,  by  his  injustices, 
the  hate  of  the  dispossessed  Anglo-Saxons  for  their  new  masters. 
f)n  an  excursion  against  Durham  he  so  harried  the  country- 
side that  it  lay  waste  for  a  hundred  years.  When  to  his 
misgovernment  was  added  the  folly  of  grandeur — for  this 
unhalanccxl  feudal  bully  intrigued  to  wear  the  papal  tiara, 
to  succeed  to  the  great-hearted  champion  against  iniquity, 
Gregory  VII — his  brother,  William,  thought  it  best  to  shut 
him  up.  From  1047  to  1096  Odo  held  the  see  of  Bayeux. 
The  Romanesque  cathedral  which  he  completed  was  blessed 
in  the  presence  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Matilda,  in 
1077,  on  which  occasion  the  bishop  presented  to  his  church 
a  candelabrum  such  as  can  be  seen  at  Hildersheim.  Bayeux' 
crown  of  light  hung  from  the  high  vaults  until  wrecked  by  the 
Calvinists  in  1562. 

Of  the  cathedral  built  by  this  anomalous  prelate  very  little 
r(»muins.  The  crypt  is  of  his  time,  parts  of  the  outer  walls, 
and  the  body  of  the  west  towers  in  their  lower  halls;  their 
upi)(?r  stories  were  re-dressed  later.  The  crj^pt  was  forgotten 
till  1412,  when,  in  digging  for  a  certain  bishop's  tomb  they 
imearthed  it.  Odo's  cathedral  was  in  part  destroyed  in  1106 
wh(»n  Bayeux  was  beseiged  and  burned  by  Henry  I  of  England. 
Another  fire  in  1160  made  rebuilding  imperative,  and  even 
b(»fore  the*  latter  disaster  Bishop  Philippe  d'Harcourt  (1142- 
62)  had  begun  a  new  Romanesque  church.  To  it  belonged 
the  core  of  the  actual  transept-crossing's  piers  and  the  lower 
I)art  of  the  nave,  which  is  considered  the  richest  Romanesque^ 
work  extant.  The  flat  wall  above  the  pier  arcade  is  covered 
with  geometric  designs,  interlacings,  and  chevrons.  The 
curious  carved  disks,  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches,  represent 
Oriental  animals  and  the  grotesques  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Celtic   illinninations.     Some   have   thought   that    the   exotic 

^  The  term  RomniK'flque  was  put  into  iisnge  by  the  archiroloipst,  Arclne  de  Camnont 
(1K();2-7.S),  to  whom  Huyoux  has  enacted  a  statue.  lie  also  originated  the  useful  tcnn 
**FhtmlK>yant/*  'Ilis  Norman  Society  of  Antiquarians  was  a  pioneer  in  the  8tu4y  of 
niediirval  monuments.  Another  son  of  Bayeux,  honored  by  a  statue,  is  the  poet. 
Ahiin  ChartitT  (1!MG-li4t)),  who  lived  to  see  his  master,  Charles  VIL  the  oonqneroc 
of  Normandy. 
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srulpliires  of  Bayoux  derived  directly  from  an  ivor>'  coffer, 
of  the  IV-century  Ilegira,  brought  home  by  crusaders  for 
the  treasury  of  their  cathedral.  Oriental  Byzantium  was 
their  common  origin. 

The  choir  of  Bayeux  is  a  masterpiece  of  Norman  Gothic 
erected  by  Robert  des  Abldges  (1206-31),  who  died  a  crusader, 
and  by  the  two  successive  bishops.  In  the  nave  those  prelates 
surmount (*d  the  Romanesque  lower  walls  with  Gothic  windows 
and  vaulting;  a  balustrade  marks  the  division  between  the 
dissimilar  parts.  They  reinforced  the  facade  towers,  and 
made  five  western  doorways — although  the  church  behind 
possess(^d  only  three  aisles. 

The  stud(*nt  who  would  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  differ- 
ence between  the  a?sthetic  equipoise  of  the  He-de- France 
and  the  sumptuous  Gothic  of  Normandy  can  do  nothing 
better  than  to  place  side  by  side  the  pictures  of  Bayeux* 
choir  and  the  curving  transept  end  of  Soissons.  Those  whose 
taste  has  htHMi  formed  by  English  minsters  may  prefer  Bayeux, 
those  whose  loiterings  have  made  them  familiar  with  the 
cradle-land  of  the  national  art  of  Prance  will  find  their  ideal 
in  the  classic  restraint  of  Soissons.  Scarcely  a  scjuare  foot  of 
Bayeux*  choir  is  unadonK*d.  Each  spandrel  is  pierced  by 
trc*f()ils  and  quatrefoils,  and  at  the  apse  the  triforiuni  si)andrels 
are  entirely  covered  with  foliage.  There  are  acutely  pointed 
arches,  and  arches  under  arches.  Mold  has  bi*en  added  to 
mold,  and  each  roll  molding  has  its  own  colonnette.  There 
art*  carv(^i  friezes  at  different  levels,  and  the  horizontal  line 
is  still  further  accentuated  by  balustrades.  At  the  sanctuar}* 
curve  double  pillars  stand  one  behind  the  other.  Even  the 
vault  W(b  is  dt*corated  with  the  portraits  of  bishops.  As 
the  choir  surmounts  Odo  de  Conteville*s  crypt  it  b  raised 
ahovi*  the  procession  path.  Some  of  its  side  chapels  open, 
onr  on  the  other,  above  a  dividing  wall,  as  in  the  Gothic 
choir  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Hommcs  at  Caen,  an  arrangement 
rri)rated  with  l)eautiful  effect  at  Coutances.  At  the  birth 
of  tht'  apse  are  turrets;  there  are  comer  towerettes  with 
staircases  on  each  of  the  western  belfries. 
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The  Norman  fagade,  as  a  rule,  is  very  plain,  lacking  rose 
window  and  galleries,  and  with  undeveloped  portals.  Two 
marked  stories  usually  divide  it — that  of  the  entranceway 
and  the  big  window  story  over  it.  Often  the  towers  are 
disengaged  awkwardly  from  the  massive,  nor  is  the  transition 
from  shaft  to  pyramid  accomplished  with  subtlety.  Yet 
the  Norman  church  has  great  compensations  to  offer.  Few 
edifices  in  the  classic  region  of  the  Oise,  Seine,  and  Marne 
present  a  more  complete  exterior  than  this  chief  church  of 
Bayeux  that  stands  so  proudly  over  the  flat  little  city,  unen- 
cumbered by  houses,  raised  on  a  dignified  platform  where 
the  ground  slopes  to  the  east. 

The  cathedral's  transept  is  Rayonnant  Gothic  of  the  XTV 
century,  in  which  day  were  added  the  various  side  chapels 
whose  tracery  is  geometric.  When  Jeanne  d*Arc  had  given 
France  a  new  soul,  Bayeux  raised  its  lordly  central  tower 
"to  praise  God  in  the  sky."  It  was  undertaken  by  a  wealthy 
prelate,  Louis  d'Harcourt  (d.  1479),  of  the  same  family  as 
the  bishop  who  had  built  the  Romanesque  wall  of  the  nave. 
He  planted  his  Flamboyant  octagon  on  the  square  Xlll- 
centurj"^  lantern,  but  the  actual  top  story  of  the  transept- 
crossing  tower  is  modern.  Bayeux  almost  lost  her  notable 
beacon  in  the  XIX  century,  when  fissures  appeared,  and  a 
zealous  restorer  thought  to  demolish  it  whereas  all  that 
was  needed  was  consolidation.  The  ancient  Romanesque 
piers  at  the  four  corners  of  the  croisie  were  found  incased  in 
Xlll-century  masonry. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  in  the  town  library  is  an  invaluable 
historical  document,  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,^  the  oldest  extant 
large  amount  of  the  art  of  design  in  the  mediaeval  centuries. 
Many  a  vicissitude  it  has  had:  lost  from  view  till  Mont- 
faucon,  the  learned  Benedictine  of  St.  Maur's  reform,  un- 
earthed it  in  1720,  and  again,  during  the  Revolution's  disor- 


^  A.  Lev6»  La  tapisserie  de  Bayeux  (Paris,  H.  Laurens,  1010);  Hilaire  Belloc.  Th» 

Bayeux  Tapestry  (London  and  New  York,  1914);  J.  R.  Fowke,  The  Bayeux  Tapeeiry 

(London,  G.  Bell,  1898);   Lefebvre  des  Mouettes,  in  Bulletin  MonvmeiUal,  1912,  p^ 

213;  1903,  p.  84. 
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derSy  used  as  covering  for  ammunition  carts  till  an  enlightened 
citizen  redeemed  it.  Originally  it  comprised  one  seamless 
piece,  just  sufficient  to  encircle  the  nave  of  Bayeux  Cathedral, 
for  which,  indubitably,  it  was  made.  Every  summer  solstice, 
on  the  dedication  day  of  Odo's  church,  it  adorned  the  cathe- 
dral, "the  toilet  of  St.  John,"  it  was  named,  a  very  simple 
toilet,  for,  though  called  a  tapestry,  it  is  really  a  drab  linen 
band  twenty  inches  wide,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long, 
with  the  design  alone  worked  in  worsted  of  eight  colors. 

The  scheme  is  the  perjury  of  Harold  and  its  punishmentt 
hence  its  suitableness  as  an  embroidery  for  a  church.  It 
begins  w*ith  Harold  and  ends  with  his  death  at  Hastings.  His 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  given  at  Bayeux,  is  pictured. 
Odo  is  shown  saving  the  Normans  from  retreat  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  Some  have  thought  he  would  not  have  dared 
to  glorify  himself  till  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  William. 
The  tapestry  was  made,  probably,  from  1067  to  1077,  imme- 
diately following  the  successful  conquest  of  England,  and 
is  a  contemporary,  therefore,  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland^  com- 
posed by  a  Norman  anterior  to  the  First  Crusade.  The 
embroidery  was  done  before  1085,  since  the  Conqueror*! 
seals  of  that  date  show  armor  similar  to  that  pictured  in  the 
canvas;  the  si'tiuence  of  the  scenes  indicates  they  are  sub- 
sequent to  Wace's  poem  (c.  1160). 

Critics  have  thought,  from  the  inscriplions,  that  Anglo- 
Saxons  niJide  the  tajH^stry.  It  is  known  that  the  textile  art 
floiiri>hc(l  in  Kent,  the  province  ruled  by  Odo;  in  Normandy, 
too.  the  iiulustry  was  popular.  M.  Lev6,  in  the  most  recent 
monograph  of  this  precious  legacy  from  the  past,  contends 
that  a  Norman  who  was  favorable  to  William  the  Conquenv 
made  it,  and  that  the  popular  attribution  to  Queen  Matilda 
is  not  unlikely.  She  may  have  had  the  work  done  as  a  gift  for 
Hayeux  Cathedral  while  Odo  was  still  in  royal  favor.  The  war- 
like hislioi)  ditnl  as  a  crusader  journeying  East,  and  lies  buried 
in  PaliTnio  Cathinlral.  The  people  despised  Odo,  and  would 
o[H^nly  mock  as  he  passed,  ""Fie  on  the  bishop  who  married 
adulterous  King  Philip  to  adulterous  Bertrada  de  Montfort.'' 
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A  r^-ntijr.'  af^^^r  llarsMS  o?-tK  to  Duke  \Miiiam.  in 
an^i  in  th«:  sarri':  hunlin^-vAt,  at  Biir*:rs,  near  the  city,  occurred 
a  i/:^rje  of  passion  whose  conse^iuenoes  were  momentous. 
Bishop  Ifenri  de  Beaumont  was  at  work  on  the  cathedral's 
iranvrpt  and  upf>«rr  nave  when  Henr^'  11  came  to  Bayeux  to 
hjpf'jifl  the  Chri.stmas  season  of  1170.  For  seven  years  western 
(Jhri.stendorn  had  watched  his  feud  with  the  exiled  primate 
of  ^.'ant^rrhury.  The  lesser  people  of  France  and  England 
consid'rred  that  the  firelate  defended  their  liberties  by  his 
defen.sf:  of  church  liberty.  For  how,  they  asked,  can  a  church- 
man rebuke  lay  injustices  if  he  owes  his  position  to  the  very 
culprits  he  .should  censure? 

A  preU:n.se  of  reconciliation  between  Henrj*  and  his  whilom 
intiniute  hud  recently  been  brought  about.  Becket  felt  its 
hollowness,  since  none  knew  better  than  he  that  the  Angevin 
nionarcirs  besetting  sin  was  duplicity  and  a  merciless  vin- 
dictiveness  when  his  will  was  successfully  crossed.  As  he 
[larted  with  the  king  he  had  looked  steadily  at  him,  saying, 
with  meaning:  ''I  think  I  shall  never  see  you  again,*'  and 
Henry  iMuntag(;net  had  cried,  vehemently,  "Do  you  take 
me  for  a  traitor?'*  Soon  after  word  was  brought  to  the  king 
that  B(*('ket,  n(?wly  arrived  in  England,  was  again  stirring  up 
diiruMiltif's.  Henry  flew  into  one  of  his  madman  passions 
herc<iitary  in  his  blood  from  Fulk  Nerra,  from  the  Conqueror, 
IcM);  fn*nzied  words  broke  from  him,  their  purport  being  the 
upbraiding  of  liis  followers  that  he  lacked  a  friend  to  rid  him 
of  this  upstart  i)riest.  Immediately  four  of  his  coiuliers 
Ntarted  for  ICngland,  and  as  December  of  1170  closed.  Can- 
terlinry  Cathedral  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  assassination. 

BtH'ket  dead  was  more  formidable  than  Becket  alive. 
Frightencil  by  the  indignation  roused  by  the  murder,  Heniy 
iHiniHHled  what,  the  primate  had  contended  for.  The  Can- 
terbury nuirtyr  became  a  frequent  theme  with  the  mediaeval 
artist.  At  (\)utan(*es,  Chartres,  Angers,  and  Sens  are  me* 
dalliou  windows  that  relate  his  story.  Twice  he  is  honored 
in  Bayeux  C^itluxlral,  in  the  sculpture  of  the  southern  portal 
and   in  a   window  of  the  transept.    The  popular  voice  of 
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Eiiropo  r:iiioni/ul  St.  Tlioiiius,  and  his  grave  at  Canterlmrj' 
•  l)e<*aii)o  the  loadstone  of  an  international  pilgrimage.  The 
XlV-^'ntury  pcK»t  has  n*late<l  how  Merrie  England  rode 
down  to  Kent  in  the  first  spring  days,  when  that  Aprille  with 
his  shoures  sweet  hath  pierced  to  the  root  the  drought  of 
Marche,  and  with  the  new-liveric*d  year  thctcanderliuft  awakes: 

Tlicii  loiif^cii  folk  to  HiMm  on  pilfcrimaf^os  .  .  . 

AikI  .Hiwc-ially,  fniin  vvvry  Sinn's  vndv 

Of  Kii^l('lon<l.  to  C*aiiiiUTl>iiry  thfy  wrnde, 

'Vhv  holv  hli>fiil  nmrtir  for  to  M*kv 

Tliut  liciii  hath  holiR'ii,  wluiii  Uiat  they  were  sekc.' 

THE  CATHEDILVL  OF  COUTiVNTES- 

Art  ii  till-  stariinirriiif;  of  man  ilriven  from  hU  lerrfNtrial  Panuluic  but 
iHit  vft  arriv4il  at  tlir  heavrnly  Para<liM*.  Ever  has  he  nvalh*<l,  ever  will 
lir  n*<-all.  tlic  lost  iN'aiity.  lit*  \s  fall«'n:  lM*auty*i«  Hanrtiiar>'  is  »\i\ii  to  him,  Imi 
tlir  «'\ili'  tnii-t'.^  a  sketrh  of  his  oricinjil  liome  in  tlie  stranfce  land  wluve  he 
fiii(l>  liiiiixlf.  Dim-?!  not  art  fill  in  the  intrilcetual  life  the  Name  pUc*e  thai 
lin|M*  il<M'«  ill  the  ni(»ral?  Art  is  man**t  trial  to  emUMly  his  ideals,  it  is  a 
pn-Hrntiiii«iit  ami  a  Mmvenir.-  Ekneht  Hkuxi,  Phiio9oyhie  ei  AikHame, 

If  tlir  «'\terior  as[M^*t  of  Bayeiix  is  admirable,  that  of  Cou- 
t;iiir(>  Cathctlral  is  sn|MTl).  The  high  hill  of  the  town  Ls  its 
ptdrstal.  Frw  an'hittrtural  views  in  France  are  finer  than 
tht'  silliuuettr  of  (\iutancvs  against  the  sky.  And  when  its 
erowiiiiig  eathrdral  is  s(hmi  riNing  from  a  mist,  it  apiM*ars  to 
\'\i\v  \\\v  cKmuIs  like  a  mighty  shii> — a  vision  of  Xorman  energy 
aN  iiH'iiioralile  as  the  Moimt  of  the  Archangel  off  tliis  very 
riKiNt,  in  the  hav  of  St.  Michael. 

As  the  archives  of  Coutances  C'atlK*dral  were  destroyed  by 

<  l.aiHvr,  i'tiuUrhury  Tidfn,  "  PmlofnM*.** 

/  .>M./r,.v  ArchinU^jiiiur,  1KH.S:  and  IINM,  p.  247.  "  Ia  cathMrale  dr  Coataiicr*,*' 
r.  l^fi-xri'-Pitiititlis.  hImi  piili|i.«h4*«l  iirpiinitfly  liy  II.  l>rlrM)iini,  <*anu  IttIO;  Abb^ 
11.  II  l*iL'<i>i>.  Ili'ti'in  f//  iit  Citthftinde  dr  ('out*infrt  (CoutarHi'si.  Salc*tte  fiU,  IR70); 
Mfn-il  Itaiixf.  "  ratlM-tlRiIr  (|«>  (  4111UIMVS."  in  Hmtr  des  Sor.  SaranUs,  IKHQ.  p.  M; 
\  ih-  I>i..ii.  in  liulitin  MonumrnUd,  1HH4.  V(il.  50.  p.  020;  1H65.  p.  500.  G.  Bouet; 
1^7^.  p  r>.  Iti^'iMitlt.  (iahrii-l  Mniry.  in  tirrue  .  .  .  arrkioi,  du  Maine,  1009.  oo  the 
.in  I  it'i  I.  riioiii:!^ 'riiii-tiiin;  lirpmult.  timir  manymmialf  ti  kiHorique de  farromdiMte 
r.ft  ..'I  I  .f  .r...  St.  l/i.  IMMM;  ('.  ifr  (irfvillr.  "  Kn-hrrrhrji  Mir  In  ahhayn  i|r  la 
M.iiii  l<«/  III  .1/-  »•  lit  /ii  >'•«*.  drs  Anhtfuairts  dr  Sormandit,  \*ul.  tf.  p.  77:  ibid.,  Etudes 
*ji  ^"jru-.Ki^Ht.-nt  hutoriquig  tur  U  departrmmt  de  ia  MmHike  (Chcftioaff,  IIIM). 
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the  Huguenots,  documentary  proof  of  its  date  is  lacking. 
Midway  in  the  XIX  century  even  serious  students  contended 
that  this  Apogee  Gothic  edifice  was  the  church  dedicated  in 
1056  by  a  hero  of  Hastings'  battle,  Bishop  Geoffrey  de  Mow- 
bray. Like  Odo  of  Bayeux,  the  sword,  not  the  crozier,  should 
have  been  his  emblem.  He  was  the  holder  of  two  hundred 
lordships.  He  it  was  who,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1066, 
mounting  a  tribune,  asked  the  cowed  Anglo-Saxons  if  they 
would  consent  that  Duke  William  of  Normandy  assume  the 
title,  king  of  England,  and  the  next  day  an  enormous  tax  was 
imposed  on  the  conquered  race  as  "joyous  tribute'*  to  their 
new  rulers.  Geoffrey  gave  up  residence  in  his  Norman  see 
to  be  castillan  of  Bristol,  but,  taking  part  in  Odo's  intrigues, 
he  was  driven  from  the  country  with  the  cry,  "Gallows  for 
the  bishop!" 

This  ambitious  baron-prelate  obtained  donations  for  his 
Romanesque  cathedral  when  he  journeyed  in  southern  Italy 
and  the  East,  where  ruled  his  Norman  kinsmen.  When  the 
archaeologists  Bouet,  A.  de  Dion,  and  Abb6  Pig6on  found 
parts  of  Geoffrey's  church  englobed  in  the  present  nave  and 
fagade  of  Coutances,  the  heated  controversy  over  the  date 
of  the  cathedral  ceased.  The  core  of  each  facade  tower  is 
Bishop  Geoffrey's,  as  are  some  of  the  piers  in  transept  and 
nave,  and  the  nave's  upper  wall  (re-dressed  as  Gothic  about 
1230).  The  tribune  of  the  fighting  bishop  lies  unused  behind 
the  present  triforium,  whose  wall  arcades  plainly  show  a 
succession  of  transformations. 

The  Romanesque  cathedral  was  injured  by  fire  in  1218. 
Bishop  Bivien  de  Champagne  planned  a  new  church  which 
his  successor,  Hugues  de  Morville  (1208-38),  started.  That 
prelate,  and  his  two  successors,  built  the  choir  with  its  double 
aisles  of  different  height,  and  the  central  tower  carried  on 
triumphal  piers  of  multiple  molds.  *^What  inspired  idiot 
dared  fling  those  stones  toward  the  sky!"  exclaimed  the  great 
engineer,  Vauban,  before  the  lantern  of  Coutances.  The 
transfused  gentle  light  that  falls  from  its  windows  tranquilizes 
the    entire    church.    Even    the    laic-haunted    VioIlet-le-Duc 
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likened  it  to  St.  Christopher  bearing  the  Christ  Child  before 
ail  image  of  the  Virgin*  in  her  honor.  Joinville  would  have 
called  it  prayer  in  action. 

The  Deus  absconditus  impression  conveyed  by  the  mystical 
choir  of  (^outances  is  another  of  its  ravishing  qualities.  As 
at  Bourges  and  Le  Mans,  the  inner  aisle  is  so  high  that  it 
I)ossesses  its  o^ii  triforium  and  clearstorj';  however,  it  avoided 
the  stunted  aspect  of  Bourges'  main  clearstory  by  omitting 
the  triforium  altogether  in  the  central  vessel.  The  choir 
of  Coutances  has  retained  more  of  the  warmth  of  atmosphere 
that  induces  piety  of  soul  than  any  other  Norman  cathedral, 
save  that  of  Rouen.  Not  mere  brilliant  talent,  but  genius 
and  faith,  built  it.  It  is  almost  triple-aisled,  inasmuch  as 
columns  were  planted  in  the  outer  aisle  slightly  before  the 
walls  that  divide  the  radiating  chapels.  Throughout  the 
church  are  these  lesser  arrangements  that  charm — such,  the 
op<»ning  of  the  nave's  chapels,  one  on  the  other  above  the 
dividing  walls,  llie  ends  of  the  transt*pt  have  tribunes  like 
many  Romanesque  churches  of  the  duchy.  There  are  the 
usual  Norman  characteristics  of  a  double-wallc*d  clearstory' 
with  different  tracerj'  in  each  wall,  friezes  of  s(*ulptun*d  foliage, 
balustrades,  acutely  i)oiiited  arches,  pierced  ornament,  and 
a  gt^nerous  multiplication  of  molds,  each  with  its  own  support. 

Two  architi^ts  designed  the  church;  one  made  the  nave 
and  the  other — thought  by  M.  Lefevre-Pontalis  to  be  the 
same  Thomas  Toustain  who  planned  the  apse  of  Le  Mans 
Cathedral — t*onstructed  the  choir,  lantern,  transept,  and 
perhaps  the  spires  of  the  western  towers.  Under  Bishop 
Jean  d'Essay  (1251-74)  the  cathedral  was  finished.  Louis 
IX  was  the  guest  of  that  prelate  when  he  came  to  render 
thanks  at  the  national  shrine  of  St.  Michael  for  his  safe  return 
from  Palestine. 

Tlie  wi^t  facade  of  Coutances  is  very  Norman:  plain 
portals,  no  rose  window,  and  a  staircase  on  a  comer  of  each 
brifry.  The  lines  of  the  towers  rise  uncrossed  by  horizontal 
bar  from  ground  to  tapering  point.  **Ponder  them  well,'* 
old  Villard  de  Honnecourt  would  have  said  before  the  faithful 
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s^ntirifl   towers  of  Coutances.  that  =eem  planted  *'like  the 
apfAT  fA  a  man-at-armi."     This  severe  church  front  was  not 
meant  for  romance  like  the  fat^ade  of  foreign-trading  Roum, 
or  for  ro^al  pageants  like  that  of  wine-growing  Rheims.     The 
basic  forces  that  lead  to  architectural  character  were  different 
here.     Northern   men   in  an  outpost   of  France  facing   the 
dangers  of  the  sea.  built  the  fa^de  of  Coutances,  men  who 
had  won  this  pro\*ince  by  the  sword,  who  with  the  sword 
were  seekers  for  new  conquests  to  the  north,  to  the  south. 
Taken  with  the  central  tower,  the  belfries  of  Coutances  com- 
pose  an    unequaled   group.     The   apse    exterior    is    equally 
admirable;   the  flying  buttresses,  as  at  Notre  Dame,  at  Pariaa 
clear  both  aisles  of  the  choir  by  a  single  hardy  leap. 

The  adventurers  of  Normandy  who  made  the  brilliant,  if 
ephemeral,  kingdoms  of  Apulia,  Sicily,  and  Antioch,  were 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  a  Norman  knight  called  Tancred 
de  Hauteville,^  whose  manor  Liy  not  far  from  Coutances. 
The  people  have  chosen  to  call  certain  statues  on  their  cathe- 
dral's northern  outer  wall  by  the  names  of  Roger  and  Robert 
de  Hauteville,  and  their  descendants  of  the  next  generation — 


'  Near  Ilauteville-sur-mer  are  the  niias  of  Hambye  Abbey,  whose  destructioD  wh 
an  irreparable  loss  for  art,  since  its  church  was  Primary  Gothic.  On  the  road  from 
('outances  to  Cherbourg  is  the  abbatial  of  Lessay  (a  contemporary  of  St.  fitiome 
at  Caen^,  said  by  M.  Arcisse  de  Caumont  to  be  one  of  the  purest  models  of  Nonnaa 
lifiinanesiiue,  an  austere  monument  of  the  Xl-centurj*  t^'pe.  Differences  in  the  pier's 
profiles  sliow  where,  in  the  nave,  the  XII  centuo'  resumed  work.  In  this  latter  period 
(fotliic  ribs  were  prepared  for  from  the  planting  of  the  piers,  but  the  actual  diagonab 
of  tlic  nave  were  built  in  the  XIII  century.  Mr.  John  Bilson  daims  that  the  Gothic 
ribs  of  the  two  sections  preceding  the  apse  are  of  the  XI  centuryt  which  mgun  hringi 
up  the  controversy  of  priority  in  the  use  of  diagonals. 

Thi!  Cistercian  church  of  La  Blanche  at  Mortain  was  another  abbatial  of  the  ^^arh*, 
defJifatcd  in  1200.  At  Cerisy-lu-For^t  the  abbey  church  was  begun  (c.  1190)  hf  the 
Fecamp  schfml  of  William  of  Volpiano,  continued  by  Duke  Robert  the  Bfagnificoit 
and  finished  by  his  son  William  the  Conqueror.  The  nave  was  buOt  from  west  to  cast 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  XI  century,  the  apse  slightly  after  1100,  the  actual  vanltiQg 
a  century  later.  The  religious  wars  and  the  Revolution  sacked  the  abbatial;  in  1811 
its  demolition  was  still  going  on. 

Congrh  Archiologique,  1008,  p.  242.  "  Lessay/'  Lef^vre-Pontalis;  p.  55S.  **  GanQT- 
la-For6t/'  Andr6  Rhein;  Congrh  ArcfUologique,  1800,  on  Cherbourg;  La  Sormamim 
monumeniale  et  pittoreaque.  Manche,  p.  173,  "Lessay**;  p.  1.  '*St.  L6**;  p.  51,  '*Gai«B> 
Un";  p.  73.  "Ccrisy-la-FoWjt";  p.  153,  "Hambye";  R.  Le  Conte,  SiudetkULd 
arch6o!.  but  les  abbayes  bSnidicHnes  en  gfnSral,  et  9ur  ceih  de  Hombfte  en  j^n'iindir 
(Bemay,  1800). 
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Bohcinund,  who  UM^d  tho  Holy  Wars  to  push  his  own  fortunes, 
an<l  his  cousin,  TancrtKl,  the  ideah'st  of  the  First  Crusade. 
Pr()l)al)Iy  the  ''TancrtHl"  statues — which  now  are  restora- 
tions- were  intendinl  by  the  Xlll-century  sculptors  for 
Ht'l>rew  kings.  In  the  southern  kingdoms  founded  by  the 
stalwart  off>hoots  of  a  simple  knight  of  Normandy,  the  local 
architectural  traits  predominated,  but  such  Norman  influ- 
ences appear  as  the  central  lantern  and  intercrossing  arches 
(at  Monn^ale),  acutely  [Kiinted  arches,  and  lobed  rosettes 
cut  in  the  spandrels  (in  the  hospital  at  Palermo),  w*est  towers 
with  corner  staircases  in  turrets,  an  aisle  preceding  the  chapels 
that  open  on  the  east  wall  of  the  transept  (the  cathedral  of 
(cfalu,  c.  1145).  There  are  Norman  traits  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Bari  and  Barletta,  the  latter  having  false  tribunes  like  those 
of  Ku  and  Rouen.' 

At  Coutanctvs  the  XIV  century  added  side  chapels  to  the 
cathc^dral.  During  a  siege  in  1356,  Engli.sh  stone  bullets 
daniagctl  the  church;  Charles  V  had  it  restored  and  fortified. 
Hi>hop  Silvester  de  Cervelle  (1371-8G)  built  the  I^y  chapel, 
some  lateral  chaiH'ls,  and  added  to  the  fa<;ade  its  only  orna- 
mentation the  colonnade  connt'<*ting  .the  towers.  When 
Jeanne  (TArcVs  ginxl  name  was  to  be  vindicated,  a  bishop  of 
Coutaiiees  was  nam(*<l  hy  Rome  as  one  of  the  three  judges 
in  the  pnx'c.s^  of  rehabilitation.  *' Would  to  God,"  exclaimed 
th(*  pope,  *'that  I  had  bishops  of  Coutances.  The  Church 
would  be  well  governed."  Olivier  de  Ixingueil,  nV  gratis^ 
vir  hofiu>\  rtr  nnttis  (like  his  ovm  cathedral),  was  endowed 
with  the  ideal  qualities  for  a  judge — inde|K*ndence  and  firm- 
ne>s.  His  boyluKHl  friends  were  the  Estouteville  brothers, 
one  the  <iefen<hT  of  the  Mount,  and  the  other  the  most  active 
a^ent  in  tlie  clearing  of  the  Maid's  name. 

The  eatliedral  of  (\>utances  sufi'ered  much  in  the  religious 

'  <  am  lilt-  Kiilirt.  L'inHiunrr  t  lUrirurr  tir  Vart  tutrmand  au  wtcprm  4fe:  ibid,,  Ori§ines 
fnin.,,ii*> «  •/'  I'tirrhitttturr  g*tthtquf  tn  itaiie  (ParU.  Thorin.  IR94);  C*h.  Dirhl,  PaUrmu 
,t  ."^v. ),!.,.  f  olltt  tmn.  MIlfTi  fl'art  iT'lrhm).  (Pari*.  II.  Ijiumis.  IfMIT);  Mim  i\ 
Wiv^u.  M-'in'.il  ><r-i/j/ (Ixtndon.  1910,;  ^niik*  l\rr\mut\,  L*art  dant rilaiir  wUrititommif: 
K.  <  ii.il.iii<ii>n.  l/iftiiirt-  tif  l*i  tiominatwn  normandr  m  itaiii  ei  en  SieiU  (Paris,  1907^; 
K.  (  urtiN  ii"j'r,.f  Sicily  ^New  York,  l»U). 
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wars.  So  devastated  was  it  in  1562,  when  from  end  to  end 
of  Normandy,  as  at  a  given  signal,  priests  were  slaughtered 
at  the  altar,  tombs  violated,  church  windows  broken,  and 
images  shattered,  that  it  lay  long  unused.  The  collapse  of 
some  vault  sections  made  a  thorough  restoration  necessaiy. 

To  the  south  of  Coutances,  at  Avranches,^  once  stood 
another  cathedral  of  Normandy,  begun  in  1109,  dedicated 
in  1120,  and  later  changed  to  Gothic.  It  was  exceptional 
in  having  no  transept.  An  inscription  in  the  street  marks 
the  spot  where,  before  its  northern  portal,  Henry  U  of  England 
did  public  penance  in  1172,  and  received  absolution  from  the 
papal  legate  for  his  guilt  in  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas  Becket. 
Alas!  like  the  cathedrals  of  Cambrai  and  Arras,  the  Revolu- 
tion brought  about  the  ruin  of  Avranches.  **L*6galiiS  s^Stait 
jaite  dans  les  ruinesy^  says  one  of  its  biographers.  After  the 
sacking  of  1791  the  historic  church  collapsed.  Ruskin  has 
nobly  lamented  its  loss:  "Did  the  cathedral  of  Avranches 
belong  to  the  mob  who  destroyed  it  any  more  than  it  did  to 
us  who  walk  in  sorrow  to  and  fro  over  its  foundations?** 

THE  GOTHIC  ART  OF  BRITTANY « 

Chez  Ics  Bretons  un  double  courant:  Tesprit  de  liberi6»  resprit  de  tim- 
dition;  et  pour  les  concilier,  les  pousser  tous  deux  vers  un  rnfime  but  et 
vers  un  but  sup6rieur,  la  flamme,  la  passion  de  Fid^,  si  ardente  ehei 
nos  bardes  et  nos  saints,  si  vivante,  si  puissante  toujours  dans  r&me  bretonne* 
et  qui  I'a  jet^e  tout  entidre  dans  la  religion  de  Tid^  par  excellence:  la  foi 
du  Christ.  Libertd,  tradition,  id^I :  voil^  le  triple  facteur  de  la  vie  intime 
et  de  la  vie  publique,  de  la  vie  nationale  des  Bretons. — Usias  SixzHlu 

^  Doctor  Coutan,  La  caihldrale  d^ Avranches  (Rouen,  Cagniard,  1902);  La  Narmarndk 
monumentale  et  pittoregque,     Manche,  vol.  2,  p.  65,  "Avnmches." 

*  Anatole  Lc  Hraz,  La  Bretagne  (Collection,  Les  provinces  francaises)*  (Fuii*  H. 
I^urcns);  ibid.,  Uintoire  de  Bretagne  (Collection,  Lra  vieilles  piovincei  de  Fkmnoe). 
(Paris,  Ik)uvin);  ibid.,  Au  pays  dcs  pardons  (translated,  London.  Methuoip  1906); 
Ahl)c  J.  M.  Abgrall  Architecture  breionne;  Hudes  des  monuments  du  dioeite  de  Qmimper 
(Quimpcr,  1004);  ibid.,  Paysages  et  monuments  des  CdUs^u-Nord;  Gautier  du  BCotti^, 
Repertoire  arch£ol.  des  Cotes-du-Nord;  H.  du  Clcuziou,  Bretagne  artuHque  ef  pdtofujff 
(Paris,  1886);  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  archSol.  du  FinisQre,  1901,  vol.  28^  p.  264.  "  Le  vieui 
Morlaix'*;  and  1002,  vol.  30,  p.  24,  **Le  vieux  Quimperl6**;  A.  de  Lonne.  "L'art  favetoo 
du  XIII®  au  XVir  sicrlc,"  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  archSol.  du  Finisiire,  1901.  vol.  28^ 
p.  264;  Taylor  et  Nodier,  To^n^r^  pi7/or<r^i/<;  .  .  .  dans  Faneienne  Franee^  La  Breta§mt 
(Paris,  Didron.  1845-46) .  2  vols.;  Andre,  Aa  rerrerie  et  les  vitraux  peini done  Caiuimai 
province  de  Bretagne  (1878);   Leon  Palustre,  La  Renaissance  en  France,  vol.  S.  **Ia 
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Brittany  was  a  late  comer  in  the  national  art  and  much  is 
it  to  be  regretted,  for  had  her  building  energies  been  aroused 
during  the  Romanesque  epoch,  her  storm-worn  granite  rock 
would  have  then  best  expressed  her  r^ional  character.  Among 
the  few  Romanesque  works  of  Brittany  are  the  crypt  of  Nantes 
Cathedral;  the  nave  of  St.  Aubin*s  church  within  the  corselet 
of  stone  at  Gu^rande;  a  stalwart  central  tower  over  monastic 
Redon — cradle  of  Breton  histor^^-making,  St.  Gildas  de 
Rhuys,  which  M.  Lefdvre-PontaUs  places  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  XI  centurj';  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Quimperl6, 
radically  remade  after  the  fall  of  its  tower  in  1862  (the  Gothic- 
rib  masonrj'  roof  beneath  that  tower  dating  before  1150); 
a  Templar's  church  at  Loctudy;  the  Br616verez  church  beside 
Lannion.  Equally  rare  are  Brittany's  Gothic  monuments 
of  the  first  part  of  the  XIII  centur}%  Dol  Cathedral  being  one 
of  the  few.  As  the  era  of  Apogee  Gothic  drew  to  a  close  the 
cathedrals  at  Quimper,  St.  Pol-de-Lton,  and  Tr^guier  were 
rising.  So  was  that  rude  mass  of  granite,  the  cathedral  at 
St.  Brieuc,  and  the  churches  of  Rosporden  and  Guingamp. 

In  the  XIV  centurj'  was  built  the  Kreisker  tower,  parent 
of  a  generous  progeny.  Sea-going  people  are  lovers  of  high 
towers,  and  Brittany  is  dotted  with  them.  Over  the  flat, 
bleak  land  of  Lton  the  clochers  d  jour  are  a  glory.  With 
passion  the  Breton  admired  his  landmarks.  As  he  sailed 
home  from  long  months  in  the  northern  fisheries,  they  were 
the  first  signals  of  welcome.  To  express  his  affection,  he 
sornetinies  inscribed  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  on  his  tower: 
**Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the  desert  flowing  with 
delights.^*'  No  village  felt  itself  too  humble  to  attempt  an 
imitation  of  the  Kreisker  at  St.  Pol-de-L6on. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  Breton  churches  belong  to  the 


Bn  tuKOK  *  (ParU,  QuantiD.  1885).  S  toU^  folio;  De  U  Borderie,  Huioir^  dt  BrHa§ne, 
vol  8.  frxmi  995  to  1304,  and  vol.  4,  from  1964  to  152S  (Reoiica.  18M-lfNM>);  ikid^ 
Mimmfur  hrtionnr  (HeDDTA,  Plihon  et  Herv^);  De  U  ViUemarqu^  M^  Bana^Bfin; 
chanh  }M)pulairfs  de  la  HrHagne,  ninth  edition  (ISM),  2  voU.;  F.  M.  Lttset  Omtftmrn 
linrz-lztl  (rpicit)  and  Soniou  (lyrics).  (Lorient,  180S-74),  S  vob.;  Sim^oD  Lttoe,  Hi^ 
Unrc  (ir  Urrirand  Duguesciin  et  de  won  ipopte  (1883);  Leroui  de  lincy.  Vu  it  Im  rm# 
Anne  de  brctagne  (ISOO);  A.  Robida.  U  rtiUt  Framee^  BniQ§mt  (Pkrki,  1891). 
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Flambovanf.  Gothic  dav.  and  at  tJiat  time  the  most  eneraetic 
huilfler  wa.s  FinLiterf*.  the  far-western  atromiliold  called 
.\Tmorica  b^^fore  the  Ceiti  from  Britain  fled  in  the  V  and  YI 
opnturies  from  invading  Saxona  to  the  in\-ioIate  refuge  of  these 
other  dwf-llera  by  the  aea.  :?t.  Jean-du-Doigt  was  built  from 
1440  to  lol3,  and  when  almoist  completed.  Anne,  duchess  of 
Brittany  and  twice  queen  of  France-  ^Taited  it  to  pray  for  a 
cnrf.  Her  daughter,  Claude,  aLs^)  queen  of  France,  was 
equally  gf^neroiw  to  the  .shrine.  St.  Jean's  Pardon  of  the 
Fire,  in  the  latter  days  of  June,  Ls  one  of  the  five  big  Pardons 
of  Brittanv. 

Anne  of  Brittany's  device,  the  ermine,  is  carved  on  many 
a  fai^ade  of  France.  Both  her  husbands  were  notable  art 
patron.s-  For  her  Charles  Vlll  rebuilt  the  chateau  at  Am- 
F>oise,  and  for  her  Louis  XII  b^an  the  chateau  at  Blois,  and 
at  Loches  made  an  orator\'  that  bears  her  name.  The  Book 
ffj  IlrMTH  of  Anne  of  Brittany  has  never  been  surpassed.  It 
was  for  her  a  liberal  education  to  live  in  contact  with  her 
.sefrond  husband's  minister  of  state.  Cardinal  Georges  I  d*Ani- 
pKjise,  who  is  said  to  have  employed  practically  every  Flam- 
I^Kivant  and  Renaissance  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  time 
on  his  chateau  at  Gaillon,  and  whose  tomb  in  Rouen  Cathe- 
dral retains  much  of  the  truly  French  spirit  of  Michel  Colombe's 
s<^'hrx>l.  Brittany  benefited  artistically  by  the  royal  marriages 
of  hfrr  last  duchess:  Anne  gave  the  Breton  Colombe  the 
opfKjrtunity  to  make  his  chef-d'ceurre — the  splendid  duisl 
tomb  in  Xantes  Cathedral. 

Thii  ermine  of  Anne  of  Brittany  adorns  the  lintel  of  FolgoSt, 
to  wliich  she  added  a  tower,  after  her  visit  in  1505.  That 
stately  late-Gothic  collegiate  church,  standing  in  a  little 
Bn^ton  village  al>ove  Landemeau,  possesses  an  apostle  pordi 
-  a  feature  popular  in  Brittany — a  richly  sculptured  jubS 
of  thr(;e  arcades,  and  altars  of  green  Kersanton  granite.  On 
one  of  its  altars  the  corporation  of  masons  carved  compass^ 
rule,  and  hammer.  And  in  like  manner,  as  emblems  of  patriotic 
MTvice,  might  be  inscribed  the  names  of  the  twelve  villagers 
who,  at  personal  sacrifice,  when  their  church  was  to  be  de- 
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molished  in  1808,  bought  it  as  a  gift  for  their  commune.  On 
many  a  shrine  can  modern  Finistere  inscribe  the  names  of 
those  of  her  sons  who  fought  for  their  country'  in  the  World 
War.  Just  as  it  was  given  Breton  sailors  of  the  XV  centur}* 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Mont-Saint-Michel>  so  at  Dixmude,  in 
the  autumn  of  1914,  they  checked  the  drive  toward  Calais 
of  other  invaders  of  French  soil.  Brittany,  with  her  pro- 
found cult  of  the  dead,  will  consecrate  one  of  her  noblest 
Calvaries  to  the  memory  of  Dixmude*s  heroes: 

Que  ces  nonis  soient  sur  l*6gluic! 

Qu'on  les  lue 
Sur  le  gnmit  det  pilien  .  .  . 
(^e,  sur  la  roche  a^vbrc 

D'un  Calvaire, 
SoIiUurement  inflcrit, 
A  traven  la  pastormle 

Vop^rale 
Le  nom  du  mort  pousse  un  cri!> 

Other  Flamboyant  Gothic  monuments  of  the  ancient  duchy 
are  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pol-de-Leon;  the  cloister, 
I)orch,  and  central  tower  of  Treguier  Cathedral;  the  chapel 
of  Notre  Dame-des-Portes  at  Chftteauneuf-du-Faou;  Notre 
Dame  in  the  little  city  of  Vitre,  that  claims  to  be,  with  Avignon, 
the  most  entirely  mediaeval  walled  town  in  France;  St.  Jean 
and  Notre  Dame  at  I^mballe,  which  latter  Xlll-centurj' 
church,  witli  foundations  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  was 
rebuilt  and  fittetl  with  XVI-centur>-  windows;  St.  Melaine, 
at  Morlaix,  rebuilt,  148*2,  and  possessing  a  towering  baptismal 
font  of  carved  wood;  and  Notre  Dame  at  Kemascleden, 
betwiH*n  Ijc  Faouet  and  Guemene,  the  work  of  two  brothers 
nanu^i  Bail. 

The  making  of  staine<l  glass  flourishtnl  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  at  Quimper,  Treguier,  and  Vannes.  Good  windows 
are  to  be  found  at  Dol,  Quimper,  Guerande,  PloSrmel  (where 
the  church  has  a  rich  Flamboyant  facade  pignon),  at  Kergoat, 
Moncontour.  Ia*s  Iff  (where  the  doners  were  the  Laval-Mont- 

'  Kilinnu'l  HoHtjinii.  "  Le  nom  sur  U  mauoiu**  in  Lt  mti  dt  la  MvmUimim  {JNn^ 
Chan>«ntirr  rt  KasqurUe,  1919). 
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morency  family) ,  at  Plelan,  Plogonnec,  and  at  Peninarc*h, 
whose  Pardon  of  the  Rosary  occurs  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
October.  Because  the  popular  gatherings  called  pardons 
are  among  the  basic  forces  that  have  helped  to  mold  the 
architecture  of  the  ancient  duchy,  they  are  important  for  the 
student  of  the  builder's  art. 

The  late-Gothic  churches  that  cover  Brittany  are  rich  in 
ecclesiastical  furniture,  carved  baptismal  temples,  and  panels 
sculptured  with  the  quaint  usages  of  burial  and  marriage, 
or  with  agricultural  scenes,  such  as  those  at  St.  Goueznon 
(1615),  at  Bannalec  (1605),  at  La  Roche-Maurice  near  Brest, 
and  at  Notre  Dame-la-Gr&ce,  near  Guingamp,  the  latter  two 
churches  possessing  some  **  storied  windows  richly  dight." 
At  Kerdevot  is  a  wooden  reredos,  at  Roscoff  a  very  beautiful 
alabaster  one  of  the  XV  century;  at  Lambadec  a  jubS  dated 
1480;  at  St.  Fiacre-du-Faouet  (whose  pardon  comes  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  July)  a  rood-loft  of  richly  carved  wood,  un- 
fortunately painted  in  crude  colors;  at  Quimperl^,  in  the  church 
of  Ste.  Croix,  that  is  fashioned  in  memory  of  the  sepulcfaer 
shrine  at  Jerusalem,  is  a  jubS  almost  wholly  of  the  Renaissance. 

Because  of  her  pardons,  Brittany's  religious  ceremonies 
took  place  largely  in  the  open  air,  even  as  each  of  her  tribes, 
each  plou,  in  prehistoric  times  had  gathered  around  her  solenm 
menhirs  and  dolmens.  Hence  the  Breton  made  much  of  church- 
yards, placing  in  them  his  Calvaries,  profound  expressions  of 
a  people's  emotions  carved  primitively  in  the  regional  coarse 
granite.  The  Lord's  Passion  had  vivified  the  Celtic  soul  ever 
since  Christianity  took  possession  of  it.  As  granite  is  unyield- 
ing to  sculpture,  many  a  Breton  turned  to  wood  to  express 
his  verve,  carving  his  church  beams  like  the  prow  ends  of 
ships. 

Morlaix  ^  is  a  good  center  from  which  to  visit  many  ci  the 
notable  revered  places.     Close  by,  in  the  village  of  Plougonven, 

*  A  son  of  Morlaix,  fimile  Souvestre  (1806-^54),  has  written  lovini^  off  Britluif : 
"  II  y  a  quelque  chose  de  bien  sup^rieure  k  la  louange;  la  eonscieiioe  que  Ton  a  M 
compris  et  que  Ton  est  aim4  pour  son  oeuvre.  Aimi  pour  mm  (gurret  Je  mm  mieai 
que  personne  ce  qui  manque  k  ce  que  j*^ris.  U  faut  quelque  chow  d'ondoiyut 
J'appartiens  k  cette  tcrre  Celtiquc  oH  Ics  monuments  sent  des  pienei  non  taflMM* 
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is  the  oldest  Calvary  extant  (1554).  A  few  miles  away  is  that 
of  St.  Thegonnec  (1610),  a  shrine  invoked  for  the  cure  of 
beasts,  where  beneath  a  statue  of  Our  Lady  is  inscribed: 
*'\Ve  beg  you,  Madame  Viirge,  to  accept  our  first  bull." 
Near  the  church  is  one  of  the  isolated  chapeb  called  ossuaries 
in  which  were  gathered  the  bones  of  the  past  generations 
when  they  had  had  their  turn  in  the  churchyard's  consecrated 
ground.  The  chapel  bears  an  inscription  from  Maccabees: 
*'It  is  therefore  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for 
the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from  their  sins.*'  Bedrock 
in  the  Breton  is  his  instinct  to  join  his  progenitors  and  his 
desc(*ndants  in  a  permanence  of  spiritual  emotion.^  No  other 
people  of  the  earth  risk  life  more  freely  than  these  frequenters 
of  the  diH*p-sea  fisheries;  nowhere  is  the  cult  of  the  dead  more 
tenacious,  because  it  is  considered  that  they  who  have  fallen 
usli^p  with  Godliness  have  great  grace  laid  up  for  them. 

Near  St.  Thegonnec,  at  Guimiliau,  is  another  Calvary 
(1581),  and  another  ossuary  and  triumphal  arch.  The  capa- 
cious church  porc*h  is  lined  with  statues  of  the  apostles.  At 
('arhaix,PleylH'n  ( 1650),  Cronan, and  Penmarc'h, are  Calvaries, 
and  that  at  Lampaul  is  united  in  the  same  composition  with 
th(»  ^niveyanrs  triumphal  arch.  Brittany *s  most  imposing 
C  alia  ire,  and  the  most  wonderful  wayside  shrine  ever  made, 
comprising  over  two  hundred  images  in  all,  is  at  Plougastel- 
Daoulas,  a  memorial  of  the  epidemic  of  1598.  The  greenish 
Korsanton  granite  of  which  it  is  made  is  quarriiHl  close  by  in 
the  harbor  of  Brest,  and  acquires  with  time  the  endurance 
and  appearance  of  bronze.  Breton  peasants  are  represented 
playing  on  Breton  pipes  in  the  Entr>'-into-Jerusalem  scene. 
l^itc  cHimcrs  these  rough-hewn  sculptures  may  be  in  the 
national  art,  but  in  so  far  as  character  goes  they  might  easily 
hclong  to  the  XII  or  XIII  centurj*. 

The  theorist  may  say  that  the  racial  exdusiveness  of  Brittany 


'"  champagnes  bretoanes,  qu'oo  dirait  toujotira  recuetlliea  dans  le  fmmt  .  .  . 
iMcrn*^  ()ui  cou\TeDt  les  lichens  grii  .  .  .  plaines  oA  le  granit  affleure  le  sol  antique.  .  .  . 
('•■  .M>iit  di'%  impiessioQs  de  tranquillity,  d'apaisrment,  que  m'apporte  oe  pi^rs;  c*cai 
aii-^i  utM-  .-tHpirutton  \vrn  un  rrpos  plus  ccMnplet  sous  la  mouiise." 

— PuuiMK  Lqti«  Mom/rht  Ki 
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is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  not  excelled  in  architecture 
and  the  kindred  arts.  That  may  be  so.  The  chief  concern 
of  the  Celt  has  ever  been  to  save  his  soul.  The  architectural 
purist  is  prone  to  carp  at  Breton  Gothic,  and  some  even  dare 
say  that  the  Kreisker  itself  errs,  in  that  its  shaft  is  not  suffi- 
ciently welded  with  its  spire.  Without  a  doubt  the  absence 
of  symmetry  in  many  churches  of  the  ancient  province  is  at 
first  disturbing,  but  soon  one  comprehends  that  one  traveb 
in  Brittany  not  for  its  architecture,  but  for  the  unconquerable 
soul  of  a  people  who,  while  devoted  to  tradition,  have  ever 
stood  up  uncowed,  unswerving  in  their  antagonism  to  des- 
potism. The  sensitive  traveler — that  is,  the  man  with  kindly, 
plain  loyalties — will  let  himself  grow  attached  to  the  mediocie, 
irregular  churches  of  this  individual  land. 

Some  of  those  irregularities  are  startling  enough.  The 
pilgrimage  church  of  Guingamp  has  a  curious  two-storied 
triforium,  and  flying  buttresses  inside  the  choir  over  the 
aisles.  Its  nave  is  an  amalgam,  one  wall  Gothic  and  its 
vis-a-vis  a  fluted-pilastered  Renaissance  affair.  The  sculptor 
gave  his  initiative  full  scope  in  the  apostle's  porch — a  revered 
spot  on  the  days  of  Guingamp*s  famous  pardon,  that  precedes 
the  first  Sunday  of  July.  At  Dinan,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sauveur — in  whose  transept  is  treasiured  the  heart  of  Dugues- 
clin,  born  not  far  away — a  Romanesque  wall  faces  a  Flam- 
boyant Gothic  one.  In  the  corsair  stronghold  of  St.  Malo,^ 
breeder  of  strong  men,  the  cathedral's  walls  make  no  pretense 
to  be  parallel. 

The  Breton  has  been  too  engrossed  in  keeping  warm  in  his 
churches  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  bother  about  such  detaib 
as  symmetry.  Eagerly  he  added  chapel  to  ehapet,  aiale  to 
aisle,  regardless  how  difficult  it  might  be  for  a  stranger  to 
orient  himself  on  entering.    The  wise  traveler  will  aooept 


*  The  men  of  St.  Malo  have  been  pioneers  under  one  aspect  or  another*  aea  ravens 
like  Dugnay-Trouin,  Surcouf » or  Jacques  Cartier,  who,  in  1585,  kndt  in  the  cathedral. 
where  an  inscription  marks  the  pavement,  to  receive  episcopal  hl^Mng  before  he 
sailed  to  discover  Canada.  Other  sons  of  St.  Malo  have  been  the  astronomer,  Mai^ 
pertius  (1698-1756);  Lamennais  (1782-1854);  and  Chateaubriand  (ITOS-UMB). 
who  chose  for  his  burial  the  barren  island  of  Grand  B^  ofishore. 
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Brit  tuny  as  she  is,  for  if  he  does  not,  Brittany,  like  Spain,  will 
exasperate  him  by  her  tranquil  indifferenee  to  his  criticisms* 
On  a  mediaeval  tower  of  the  castle  at  St.  Malo  was  inscribed: 

Grumble  who  will. 
So  shall  it  be 
As  pleases  me.' 

THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  DOL-EN-BRETAGNE* 

Bretagne,  6  mon  pays,  garde  ta  foi  naive. 
Car  Dkni  se  plait  suriout  dans  la  simplicity; 
C*i*Mt  comme  le  miroir  d*une  source  d'eau  vive, 
iXi  vient  se  r6fl6chir,  I'astre  de  v6n\j6. 

— JoaspH  RouBSE,  Poisiei  hreUmnss. 

Brittany  may  be  a  land  of  shrines  more  than  of  churches; 
nevertheless,  some  five  of  its  former  nine  bishoprics  are  of 
interest  in  the  Gothic  story — Dol,  Nantes,  Quimper,  St. 
Poi-de-lA*on,  and  Treguier. 

The  hardy  outpost  of  Dol,  in  the  north,  has  stood  many  a 
siege,  fouglit  many  a  battle,  and  its  church  walb  are  crene- 
lattnl  where  they  face  the  city  ramparts.  The  tutelary  of 
the  ci-devant  cathinlral  is  St.  Samson,  whose  name  keeps  alive 
th(*  memory  of  the  arrival  of  the  harassed  Celts  of  Britain 
who  poured  *Mike  a  torrent**  into  Armorica  during  the  dark 
centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  the  migrations  of  the 
Barbarians  had  wifHxl  out  Rome*s  civilization  in  England.  In 
DoPs  grt^at  eastern  window*,  St.  Samson  and  some  monk  com- 
panions are  shown  crossing  the  Channel. 

The  cathedral  of  Dol — which  Stendhal  admired  beyond 
otIuTs  in  France — is  a  melancholy  severe  granite  edifice, 
thougti  probably  the  best  Gothic  of  the  province.     Charac* 

'  "QuiquVn  gTDfcne,  Ainsi  term:   ("c^l  moo  pUisar.** 

'  .\n<lr^>  Khrin.  "  U  rath^nilr  dr  Dol."  in  BuUttin  MmuwuniaK  1910.  Tol.  74. 
p  S4i7;  A.  Kanie.  **  La  I'athMnilc  de  Dol;  tombcau  de  T^vfque  Thomas  James,  io 
MrlaugtM  J* arrhrniitgir  brrionne,  1H5H.  vol.  i,  p.  10;  T.  Gautier.  La  coAidroU  it  Dol; 
Ch  KoU-rt.  (iuuir  dr  tourist  arc/Mo^ique  a  IM  (Dolnie-Brt^taiciie.  18M);  Uoo 
raltistn*.  La  Hrnaiffancf  rn  franre,  vol.  i,  '*  La  Breta|pie,**  p.  87.  OD  Dol  (Paris, 
i^iiaiitin.  ISH.'));  i*«ul  Vitry,  Michel  Volomhe  et  la  teulpiurr  fran^ite  de  mm  temp§ 
(Vans,  11H)1 ;;  A.  tic  Montai|;loii.  **  La  aculpturr  francaue  k  la  Urmiincr  la  faouOa 
lies  Juste  eu  France,"  io  GasetU  df  Beaur-ArU^  1S75,  vol.  li,  p.  9H. 
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teristics  both  of  Normandy  and  the  Ile-de-France  appear  in 
it.  Two  of  the  wholly  detached  colonnettes  of  each  pier  are 
now  clamped  with  metal  bands,  and  the  wide  arches  of  the 
triforium  would  be  better  suited  to  open  on  a  gallery  than  as 
they  are  at  present — set  close  to  a  blank  wall;  a  few  doors 
in  the  wall  give  on  the  lean-to  roof  over  the  aisles.  The 
structure  of  the  church  demonstrates  that,  as  the  works  rose, 
extra  supports  were  added  for  stability. 

The  cathedral  was  begun  by  its  nave  soon  after  a  confla- 
gration of  the  town,  in  1203,  caused  by  the  troops  of  John 
Lackland.  Vestiges  only  of  the  wrecked  church  were  retained. 
The  fagade's  southern  tower  is  late  work,  despite  its  Roman- 
esque character,  and  its  fellow  belfry  to  the  north  is  in  larger 
part  of  the  XVI  century.  Out  of  the  nave's  southern  flank 
opens  a  graceful  XIH-century  porch.  The  choir,  which 
ends  in  a  flat  eastern  wall,  was  finished  by  1265,  when  was 
installed  its  splendid  big  window  of  eight  medallion  panels 
that  set  forth  the  Last  Judgment.  In  the  XTV  century 
was  opened  the  arch  leading  to  the  Lady  chapel  of  that  same 
date,  wherein  were  used  various  supplementary  ribs,  around 
windows  and  in  comers,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  vaulting 
a  square-ended  edifice.  To  the  XTV  century,  too,  belong  the 
side  chapels  of  the  choir,  and  the  big  porch  of  St.  Magloire 
before  the  transept's  southern  door. 

Against  the  blank  wall  that  closes  the  north  arm  of  the 
transept  stands  the  much-discussed  Renaissance  tomb  of 
Bishop  Thomas  James.  It  is  an  initial  work  of  the  Juste 
brothers  of  Tours,  the  ablest  among  the  Italians  who  brought 
the  new  art  standards  across  the  Alps.  The  bishop's  recum- 
bent image  has  disappeared.  From  1482  to  1504  he  hdd 
the  see  of  Dol,  though  only  in  residence  after  1486,  as  he 
lived  in  Rome,  the  papal  guardian  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angela 
In  his  testament  he  requested  a  simple  burial,  but  his  nephews 
— whose  profiles  adorn  the  tomb — chose  to  erect  this  elab- 
orate monument,  whose  cream-colored  fine-grained  stonei 
delicately  arabesqued,  contrasts  happily  with  the  dark  granite 
walls.     One  of  the  nephews  had  known  the  Juste,  or  Betti 
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brothers,  in  Florence,  and  through  him  those  artists  came  to 
France.  In  his  prime  Jean  Juste  made  the  tomb  of  Louis 
XII  and  Anne  of  Brittany  for  the  Royal  Abbey  at  St.  Denis. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  NANTES* 

Tr^  crcstien.  franc  royaume  de  Fraooe* 
Dieu  a  les  braz  ouven  pour  t'acoler, 
Prest  d*oubIier  ta  vie  pdcheresse: 
Itequicr  pardon,  bien  tc  vendra  aidier 
Nostrc  Dame,  la  tr6s  puusante  princesse. 
Qui  eni  ion  cr>'  et  que  liens  pour  maistreMe. 
Lea  sainU  aussy  te  viendront  aecourir, 
Desquelz  les  corps  font  en  toy  demourance. 
Ne  vucillcs  plus  en  ton  p6chi6  dormir 
Tr^  crestien,  franc  royaume  de  France! 

—Charles  d'OklIianb  (1391-1465). 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  at  Nantes,  the  third  on  the  site, 
is  a  late-Gothic  structure,  not  overvirile,  somewhat  artificial* 
but  ingenious  and  elegant,  even  as  is  the  contemporary  vene 
of  Charles  d*Orleans,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt 
and  passed  half  a  lifetime  in  exile.  M.  Gaston  Paris  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  similarity  between  XV-century  archi- 
tecture  and  XV-centurj'  poetrj'.  Is  not  that  bijou  of  artistr>% 
the  chapel  of  St.  Hubert,  which  Anne  of  Brittany *s  first 
husband  set  on  the  cliff  edge  at  Amboise,  of  the  same  quality 
iis  a  rondel  of  the  poet-duke*s.^  Is  not  Villon's  ironic,  trag- 
ically-true note  reflect tnl  in  the  Dance  of  Death  painted  on 
church  walls  during  those  years  of  pest  and  internecine  strife? 
Brittany  has  retained  one  of  the  only  two  surviving  dan^CM 
macahri\^,  in  the  hamlet  of  Kermaria,'  the  house  of  Mary,  that 

*  Congrh  Archfologique,  1S56  and  1880;  Guilhermy,  ''Mooumrats  drs  bords  de  la 
Loirv;  Naiit(^.  "  in  Annairs  archM.,  1HI5.  vol.  t,  p.  87;  J.  Mootlort,  **  La  crypt  de 
U  rathe<lralc  <lr  Nantc^'*  in  Bullrtin  Manuwwntal,  1884.  vol.  M.  pp.  S08.  UO;  Pkal 
Vitry.  Michrl  Coiomhr  ft  ia  trul pturr  fnm^ise  de  mm  lemps  (Pkm.  1901);  I^mbin  de 
Li^n^ini*  li**'h*Tchfs  hutoritfurs  fur  rorigine  rt  de*  ourro/ge*  de  Mickei  ColawUte;  Btrnj. 
Fillon.  I'lnt'^u  rf  Vrndff  (1H46);  Tnivm,  UifUnre  .  .  .  du  ctnmii  de  Saniet,  S  vok. 

'  Frli\  .*Ni|til.  /,<!  dan^f-maathrr  de  Kermaria-^n-itqitii  (St.  Brietic,  lH8i);  £auW 
MAlc.  Is'art  rtiiijitux  de  la  fin  du  nutgen  Age  m  France,  chap,  i,  **  La  danse  auMmbrp** 
(I*ari«.  Colin.  11)10.' .  Lucicn  lici^ulr.  Im  ckapeUg  de  Kerwutria  Sisquii  et  la  dmmsf  dm 
trnyrts  ( Puriv  P.Ml  ;  \h\^  J  M.  .\bgr«ll.  U  wuMitf  vtuHqmt  des  SfHsu 
(Quini|M*r.  Coutouniv.  1808). 
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lies  between  the  villages  of  Plehedel  and  Plouha.    In  Auvergne, 
at  La  Chaise  Dicu,  is  the  other. 

In  1431  Jean  V,  of  the  third  ducal  line  of  Brittany,  the  de 
Montforts,  decided  to  remake  the  cathedral  of  the  outpost 
city  wherein  stood  his  castle.    Nantes  never  was  Bretagne 
bretonnante,    being    differentiated    from    Finist^re    amid    its 
rocky  scacoast,  by  its  position  on  the  Loire  of  commerce 
and   art.    That   wonderful   river,   in  an  eight-hundred-mik 
course  from  Languedoc  to  Brittany,  passes  some  of  the  fairest 
monuments  of  France:    Le  Puy,  Nevers,  La  Charity,   St 
Satur,  St.  Benott,  Orleans,  Blois,  Chaumont,  Amboise,  Tours, 
Langeais — where  Anne  of  Brittany  wedded  Charles  Vlll — 
Saumur,  St.  Florent,  Gennes,  Cunault,  and  the  castle  and 
cathedral  of  Nantes. 

Under  ducal  patronage  the  nave  of  Nantes  Cathedral  rose 
apace;  the  capitals  of  its  north  side  have  deeply  undercut 
curly-tipped  foliage,  but  on  the  nave's  south  side  the  piers 
lack  capitals  altogether.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  of 
glacial  aspect;  light  floods  it  pitilessly.  Its  eastern  end  is 
modern.  In  1886  was  unearthed  a  Romanesque  crypt  whidi 
Abelard  must  have  known,  for  he  was  bom  in  a  manor  dose 
by  Nantes,  and  returned  to  live  here  in  1136. 

Guillaume  Dammartin,  of  the  notable  family  of  Flamboyant 
Gothic  architects,  is  mentioned  as  working  on  Nantes  Cathe- 
dral, and  M.  Arthur  de  la  Borderic,  Brittany's  historian,  has 
discovered  that  an  artist  of  Tours,  Mathelin  Rodior,  was 
master-of-works  when  the  western  portals  were  sculptured 
(1470-80),  and  while  the  stately  inner-court  fagade  of  the 
duke's  chateau  was  rising.  In  that  castle  Anne  of  Brittany 
was  born  in  1477,  became  a  reigning  duchess  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  in  its  chapel  was  married,  in  1199,  to  Louis  XII. 
On  her  deathbed  she  willed  her  heart  to  her  native  city.  She 
completed  the  castle  of  Nantes  by  what  is  called  the  Horseshoe 
Tower  overlooking  the  river. 

Anne  must  have  known  the  master,  Mathelin  Rodier. 
who  made  the  portals  of  the  cathedral,  decorating  them  with 
the  same  undercut  leaf  foliation,  the  same  lavish  splayed 
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ornaments  as  adorn  the  contemporary  western  doors  of  Tours 
Cathedral,  a  hundrinl  and  thirty  miles  to  the  east.  The 
larger  statues  at  Nantes'  entrances  have  lx»en  destroyed,  but 
in  the  voussures  are  many  small  groups,  sometimes  with 
four  or  five  [XTsonages  in  a  scene,  chiseled  with  natural  atti- 
tudes and  expressive  faces.  One  of  the  portals  commemorates 
St.  Peter  (observe  the  Quo  Vadu^  episode),  another,  St.  Paul, 
while  the  place  of  honor  is  give  to  the  Saviour.  Within  the 
cliurch,  under  the  organ,  are  XV-centurj'  statues,  one  of 
wliiel)  represents  the  duke  patron  who  began  the  cathedral, 
the  grandfather  of  Anne  of  Brittany. 

Through  the  filial  piety  of  Anne,  her  birthplace  possesses 
the  canto  cygni  of  Gothic  sculpture,  "the  most  unscathed 
monument  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  intact  because  it  was  taken 
apart  and  l>uried  during  the  Revolution.  The  tomb  of  Anne*s 
parents,  Francis  II,  the  last  duke  of  Brittany,  and  his  duchess, 
is  tlie  work  of  a  Breton,  for  an  authentic  manuscript  has 
prov(»d  that  Michel  Colombe  was  born  in  Finistcre,  within 
siglit  of  the  Kreisker.  His  genius  was  fortified  by  long  years 
passed  in  the  art  atmosphere  of  Tours,  and  strengthent*d,  too, 
bv  tlie  Flemish  realism  which  had  come  into  France  by  way 
of  tlie  Dijon  school  that  letl  the  first  half  of  the  XV  century, 
ev(»n  as  the  seluH)l  of  Tours,  whose  chief  master  was  Colomln*, 
1(m1  its  latter  half.  Nor  did  this  Breton,  fecundattxl  by  Tou- 
raine  and  sturdy  Burgundy,  ignore  the  incoming  Italian 
culture,  as  is  shown  by  his  preference  for  ideal  In^auty  over 
absolute  realism:  Celt,  Teuton,  and  Latin — all  were  needed 
for  tlie  making  of  the  hist  of  the  great  Gothic  masters,  one 
who  held  loyally  to  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  a  day  when  Renaissanei*  pomp  w*as  fast  rising  to  supremacy. 

Michel  CoIoihIk'  was  seventy  years  of  age  when  Anne  of 
Brit  tan  V,  on  a  visit  to  Tours  shortlv  after  her  second  mar- 
riag(\  (oinmissioni^  him  to  make  a  mausoleum  for  her  parents, 
for  wliich  she  had  imported  white  marble  from  Genoa,  and 
black  from  Liege.  From  1502  to  1507  Colombe  worked  on 
tlir  larger  images,  in  his  studio  at  Tours.  His  are  the  recum- 
bent   figures  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  the  entrancing 
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little  angels  who  support  their  headcushion,  ministeriiig  with 
the  same  loving  willingness  as  the  XH-century  «Tigi*lq  of 
Senlis*  lintel.  From  Colombe's  master  hand  are  the  four 
allegorical  figures  at  the  comers  of  the  tomb,  robust  and 
graceful  women,  of  the  local  type  to  be  seen  in  central  France 
to-day.  They  typify  qualities  of  the  defunct.  Fortitude, 
Temperance,  Prudence,  and  Justice — this  last  image  said  to 
be  a  study  from  Duchess  Anne  herself. 

Centuries  later  a  similar  arrangement  of  symbolic  figures 
was  used  by  Paul  Dubois  for  his  noble  tomb  of  General  de 
Lamoriciere  (a  son  of  Nantes),  which  balances,  in  the  north 
arm  of  the  transept,  the  ducal  tomb  to  the  south.  Valor, 
Faith,  Charity,  and  History,  are  the  four  comer  statues  that 
commemorate  the  pioneer  of  civilization  in  French  Africa, 
who  was  so  loved  by  the  natives  that  he  went  freely  among 
them  unarmed,  a  modem  hero  who  proved  himself  a  true 
Breton  by  assuming  the  leadership  of  a  lost  cause. 

Lesser  masters  of  the  school  of  Tours  worked  on  the  noted 
ducal  tomb  of  Nantes;  Guillaume  Regnault  made  the  small 
images  and  Jerome  of  Fiesole  the  arabesques,  the  same  two 
masters  who  composed  the  tomb  of  the  children  of  Anne  of 
Brittany  and  Charles  VIII,  now  in  the  cathedral  at  Tours. 
And  when  IVIichcl  Colombe  had  finished  his  statues,  Anne 
had  the  Lyons  master,  Jean  Perr^al,  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  in  popularizing  in  France  the  new  art  standards  of 
Italy,  visit  Nantes  to  supervise  the  erection  of  the  mausoleum 
whose  ordinance  he  had  designed. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  QUIMPER » 

Ce  qui  mc  charme  en  toi,  Quimpcr  de  Comouailles, 
Cost  tou  cocur  paysan  sous  tes  airs  de  cit6. 

— Anatolb  Lb  Bbas. 

Like  the  chief  church  at  St.  Pol-de-Leon,  and  that  of  Tr^uier, 
St.  Corcntin  at  Quimper  is  "widowed  of  its  bishop."     Ad- 

^  R.  F.  Lc  Men,  Monographic  de  la  cathSdralc  de  Quimper  (Quimper*  1877);  AbU 
J.  M.  Abgrnl],  **  Autour  du  vieux  Quimper/*  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soe.  arikSoi,  dm  FvuMlki, 
1901,  vol.  28,  p.  79;   ibid,,  L architecture  bretonne,  Hude  dee  monumente  du  dioehe  de 
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niiral)ly  situated,  it  stands  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral 
al)ove  the  pleasant  little  "river  city  of  gables  and  fables,** 
which  etches  itself  on  the  memory.  It  is  a  well-cared-for 
shrine,  full  of  warm  Breton  piety,  seen  at  its  richest  during 
the  pardon  gatherings  of  August  15th. 

Bishop  Rainaud  laid  the  first  stone  of  Quimper  Cathedral 
in  H39.  Its  ambulatory  copied  a  disposition  first  used  in 
Soissons  Cathedral,  but  repeated  only  here  and  at  Bayonne, 
tliough  across  the  Rhine  it  became  popular.  The  vault  ribs 
of  each  chapel  meet  in  the  same  keystone  as  the  ribs  of  that 
station  of  the  procession  path  on  which  the  chapel  opens. 
AI)out  1280  a  little  shrine,  which  had  stood  in  the  rear  of  the 
cathiHlral,  separated  from  it  by  a  lane,  was  joined  to  the 
ambulatory  of  the  new  Gothic  choir  by  means  of  a  canted 
bay.  This  improvised  Lady  chapel  increased  the  irregular 
alignment  of  the  church.  The  deviation  of  Quimper*s  axis 
is  extraordinary.  Standing  in  its  central  aisle,  at  the  rear 
of  the  nave,  you  cannot  see  the  first  of  the  three  bays  that 
usually  are  apparent  at  the  apse  cur\'e,  and  such  is  the  bend 
of  the  choir  that  its  southern  aisle  possc*sses  one  more  bay 
than  does  the  aisle  to  the  north.  \Mien  the  time  came  to 
replace  the  Romanesque  nave  by  the  actual  one,  that  new 
Gothic  edifice  might  have  straightened  somewhat  the  aidal 
line  hy  following  the  false  orientation  of  the  choir.  But 
apparently  the  proximity  of  the  episcopal  quarters  prevented 
this  being  done. 

The  choir  of  St.  Corentin  retains  the  canopy-image  windows 
of  Jam  in  Sohier  (1417),  and  the  nave,  those  of  the  Jamin 
S()hi«T  of  a  second  generation;  a  western  window  is  dated 
14J)(i.  The  shield  and  helmet  of  one  of  Brittany's  dukes  of 
the  Montfort  line,  Anne's  immediate  forebear,  adorn  the 
gable  of  the  main  facade.  The  cathedral  works  ceased  during 
the  first  part  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War;  the  choir  was  not 
rooft^l  in  stone  till  the  first  quarter  of  the  XV  centurj'.     In 


QuimiH-r  ( IHH^);   Thomn.R.  !xi  rathMnde  (U  Quimper  (18W);   P.  IVyron.  "  Lrt  ^k 
ft  (*ha|M*l|('s  <lu  (liiMVjtr  <i<*  QuimpfT.**  in  BuUftin  tU  Ut  Soc.  arekM.  du  Fimi$iirt,  vol. 
ft),  pp   1^).  4^1;  vul.  31.  pp.  IH,  <10,  SO*;  vol.  Si.  p.  18S. 
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1424  the  navo  was  be^n  and  the  foundations  of  the  west 
towcTs  laid.  Quimper's  towers  derive  directly  from  the  famous 
orii*  of  St.  Pierre  at  Caen.  There  are  the  same  deep,  elongated 
twin-window  recesses  serving  as  buttresses.  After  another 
[mtickI  of  inactivity,  the  catheilral's  nave  was  vaulted.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  XIX  century  the  west  towers  received  their 
crrownlng  of  crocketed  spires,  paid  for  by  a  popular  collection 
called  "the  penny  of  St.  Corentin." 

How  these  dwellers  by  the  sea  love  their  obsolete  local 
saiiiis!  How  certain  they  are  that  to  forget  them  is  to  lose 
iiifiniti*ly  precious  links  with  the  past.  The  solidarity  of 
unc!(\stors  with  descendants  is  no  dead  letter  in  Finist^re, 
that  lives  not  by  bread  alone.  One  knows  that  the  white- 
coifT(»d  women  of  Quimpcr — and  their  daily  gathering  in  their 
ni(*diu*val  church  makes  a  brave  showing — would  not  love 
this  shrine  of  St.  Corcntin  so  well  had  it  a  name  common  to 
w(»strrn  Christendom.  But  St.  Corentin,  St.  Tugdual,  St. 
IIu(*(\  St.  Iltud,  St.  Budoc,  St.  Jacut,  St.  Jubel,  St.  Gulstan, 
St.  Coinery  -ah,  those  are  the  potent  ones  before  the  heavenly 
throne  when  a  true  Breton  needs  assistance! 

TIIE  CATIIEDIIAL  OF  ST.  POL-DE-LfiON » 

O  Dieii  qui  nous  cr6sLn  ou  f^uerricrs  ou  pontes, 
Sur  hi  vC)U*  mariiLs,  ot  ptitres  dans  les  champs. 
Sous  K\s  vils  int^n»ts  nc  courbc  pas  nos  t^tes; 
No  fais  pas  dos  Bn^tons  un  peuple  de  marchands. 
J 'ill  vu,  par  Ta  variety  ennuy6*  et  vieillis, 
Dos  harharos  sans  foi,  sans  otrur,  sans  esp6rance, 
£t.  raniour  m*inspirait,  j'ai  chanUl  men  pays. 

— A.  Brizeux,  ViUgie  de  la  Brdagne, 

The  most  complete  Gothic  monument  of  Brittany  is  the 
whilom  eath(Hlral  of  St.  Pol-de-Leon,  one  of  the  few  important 
churc»lies  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  entirely  carried  out*  with 


I  L.  I'll.  liccurrur.  La  cath^irale  dt^  St.  Pol-de-Ijton  (Collection,  Petitei  M< 
f^nipliios).  (Paris.  11.  I^iunns):  Ch.  ChassepitM,  **  Notes  sur  la  cathMnJe  de  Si. 
Pol-(U^lx^m."  in  BulUtin  dc  la  Soc.  archeol.  du  FinifUre,  1901,  viol.  tt.  p.  3M;  AbU 
J.  M.  Ah^rrall.  -1m  fxiys  des  dockers  d  jour  (Paris,  1902). 
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spired  towers,  and  porches  for  the  different  needs  of  soul 
and  body,  one  for  catt^chumens,  another  for  K*pers.  Its 
choir  and  nave  differ  strikingly  in  color  and  quality  of  stone. 
The  nave  of  yellow  sandstone  was  built  first,  and  is  decidedly 
the  most  artistic  portion  of  the  edifice.  The  florid  Gothic 
choir  is  of  gray  granite. 

As  the  XIII  century  closed  the  nave  was  begun,  continuing 
building  up  to  the  dire  times  of  the  Hundnnl  Years'  War.  It 
has  the  Norman  traits  of  sculptured  bands  of  academic  design 
below  triforium  and  clearstory,  trefoils  cut  in  the  spandrels 
of  arches,  multiple  arch  molds,  each  with  its  own  support, 
and  a  circulation  passage  beneath  the  upper  windows.  The 
triforium  was  begun  elal>orately,  with  much  foliate  d(*coration, 
but  e<*onomy  soon  forced  the  architect  to  adopt  a  simpler 
plan.  The  nave's  south  aisle  is  double  beyond  the  fourth 
bay  where  a  porch  opens,  and  the  stones  show  that  the  outer 
ai.sle  was  originally  a  separate  chamber,  converted  during  the 
XV  ct^ntury  into  a  passageway. 

The  Flamboyant  Gothic  choir,  that  lacks  the  harmony 
and  elegance  of  the  nave,  was  built  from  1439  to  \i7i.  ('hafH^l 
has  been  ad(l(»d  to  chapel,  aisle  to  aisle,  with  the  profusion 
loved  by  the  Breton,  who  would  press  into  Goifs  service  every 
foot  of  free  land  around  his  presbytery.  The  transe|)t  of  the 
XII  and  XIII  centuries  was  radically  reconstructt»d  during 
the  late-Gothic  day,  retaining  vestiges  only  of  its  Romanes(|ue 
and  early-Gothic  work.  It  is  doubtless  to  such  reiH*atcHl 
mcKlelings  that  some  of  the  buttress«»s  fail  to  corresi)ond  to 
columns  and  vault  shafts. 

During  a  siege  of  St.  Pol-de-I>eon  by  the  English,  the  church 
called  the  Kreisker,  **ct*nter  of  the  city,"  was  injured.  >Mien 
rebuilt,  from  1345  to  1399,  there  was  erectcxl,  between  its 
nave  and  choir,  carrieil  merely  on  open  arches,  a  grandiase 
tower  nKKlelt^l  on  Caen's  belfry  of  St.  Pierre,  as  had  bt*en  the 
twin  towers  of  St.  Pol's  catluxlral,  lesser  in  height  than  **the 
Kreisker."  The  dtvply  rt*cessi»d  lancet  openings  in  each 
face  of  the  giant  beacon  serve  the  practical  purfKXse  of  but- 
tresses.    Few  cities  can  show  three  such  brave  towers  as 
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this  little  Breton  town.  "The  Kreisker,"  mantled  in  golden 
lichen,  is  the  pride  of  every  Breton.  So  sure  is  its  poise,  so 
supple  and  strong,  that  for  centuries  all  the  wild  storms  of 
the  ocean  have  swept  unheeded  through  its  open  stonework 
spire.     The  popular  songs  love  to  extol  it: 

Je  suis  natif  du  Finist^re, 

A  Saint-Pol  j'ai  regu  le  jour, 

Mon  clochcr  est  1'  plus  beau  d'la  terre» 

Mon  pays  V  plus  beau  d'alentour; 

Rendez-moi  ma  bruy^re  et  mon  clocher  &  jour! 

St.  Pol  received  its  name  from  another  exile  of  Britain,  and 
the  good  man's  little  bell  is  rung  on  the  days  of  Pardon, 
over  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  believe  it  can  cure  maladies 
of  the  mind.  The  Revolution  tried  to  change  the  town's  name 
to  Port  Pol,  but  the  traditionalists  and  the  independents  that 
are  the  Bretons  soon  reverted  to  their  St.  Pol-de-Leon. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  TRfiGUIER » 

Une,  deux  g6nerations  peuvent  oublier  la  Loi,  se  rendre  coupable  de  tons 
les  abandons,  de  toutes  Ics  ingratitudes.  Mais  il  faut  bien,  k  I'heure  marquee 
que  la  chaine  soit  reprise  et  que  la  petite  lampe  vacillante  brille  de  nouveMi 
dans  la  maison. 

— Erxest  F&icuari  (1883-1914). 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Tugdual  obtained  its  name  from  the 
founder  of  a  local  monastery,  a  nephew  of  St.  Brieux»  who 
had  crossed  from  Britain  with  the  returning  missionary,  St 
Germain  of  Auxerre,  and  in  Armorica  had  established  a 
religious  house  which  eventually  gave  its  name  to  a  Breton 
city.  No  church  of  the  region  demonstrates  more  deariy 
how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  full  Gothic  effect  with  granite. 
Lacking  sculpture,  the  art  is  necessarily  abortive. 

The  interior  of  Treguier  is  dark  and  forbidding.  Tlie 
capitals  of  the  graceless  octagonal  piers  are  merely  uncut 
bands.     There  are  Norman  balustrades  and  a  Norman  interim 


^  Congres  ArcfUologique,  188S,  on  Treguier;  Ch.  de  la  Ronsiere,  SaitU  Yw99  (GoDee- 
tion,  Les  SainU),  (Paris,  Lecoffre,  1901);  Eraest  Renan,  Souwenin  ^m^mcB  (188S). 
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passage  below  the  clearstory  lights.  The  name  of  the  archi- 
tect, Goneder,  was  recently  unearthed  by  M.  de  la  Borderie. 
From  the  previous  Romanesque  cathedral  was  retained  the 
Tour  Hastings  which  now  termmates  the  northern  arm  of 
the  transept.  Toward  the  western  end  of  the  church  the 
molds  of  the  archivolts  die  off  in  the  piers. 

The  nave  rose  from  1296  to  1333;  then  came  the  pause  of 
the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Building  was  resumed — always 
on  the  original  Rayonnant  lines — by  Bishop  Jean  de  Co^tquis 
(1450-()1),  whose  relative,  of  the  same  name,  was  finishing 
the  nave  of  Tours  Cathedral.  The  charming  Flamboyant 
cloisters  of  Treguier  were  made  from  1461  to  1468,  and  with 
the  Tour  Hastings  they  compose  one  of  the  oft-sketched 
architectural  groups  of  the  country.  St.  Tugdual  has  suffered 
by  wars  and  revolutions,  being  damaged  by  the  English  in 
1347,  by  the  Spaniards  in  1592,  the  Liguers  in  1504,  and  the 
Revolution's  cyclone  passing  here  as  elsewhere. 

In  the  nave  of  Treguier  Cathedral  stands  a  sumptuous 
Gothic  monument  to  honor  Brittany's  patron  saint,  Yves  de 
Helori,  bom  in  1253,  a  mile  from  the  town  in  the  manor  of 
Kernartin — modem  Minihy.  On  the  nineteenth  of  every 
May  Treguier  marches  in  procession  to  Minihy  to  commemorate 
the  good  man  who  cleared  the  region  of  evil-doers,  built  a 
hospital  beside  his  home  that  he  might  himself  wait  on  the 
stricken,  rose  at  midnight  to  chant  matins,  preached  some- 
times five  sermons  a  day,  and  was  the  poor  man's  lawyer, 
so  a  popuhir  hymn  relates:  **An  advocate  and  not  a  thief, 
a  tiling  ahnost  beyond  belief."  The  pardon  of  St.  Yves,  the 
Pardon  of  the  Poor,  is  one  of  the  five  chief  ones  of  Brittany. 
For  centuries  those  who  had  pending  law  cases  repaired  to 
his  primitive  tomb.  Thus  Henry  VII,  Tudor,  crossed  from 
England  the  year  before  he  won  his  kingship,  to  petition  the 
favor  of  the  Breton  saint  who  had  sup[>orted  only  just  causes 
in  law.     Universities  selectcxl  him  as  their  patron. 

St.  Yves  was  the  son  of  a  knight  who  went  crusading  with 
St.  Louis.  \Mien  sent,  at  fourteen,  to  Paris  University,  he 
sat  with  other  young  scholars  on  the  rush-strewn  floors  to 
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listen  to  the  scholastics;  even  in  his  student  days  he  visited 
the  sick  poor  in  the  hospitals.  Before  thirty  he  entered  the 
episcopal  magistry,  and  henceforth  his  abilities  were  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  orphans  and  widows.  This  good  man,  after 
whom  myriads  of  the  sons  of  Brittany  have  been  named, 
worked  assiduously,  it  is  said,  to  collect  funds  for  the  building 
of  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  Tr^guier. 

In  a  street  near  the  cloisters  of  St.  Tugdual,  Ernest  Renan 
was  bom  in  1828,  his  name  deriving  from  an  Irish  anchorite 
of  Vl-century  Armorica.  From  his  Breton  father  he  derived 
Iiis  gravity,  respect,  faith,  and  imagination;  from  his  mother's 
Gascon  stock  his  irony ,^  gayety,  and  serenity  in  skepticism, 
the  result  being,  as  he  himself  said,  a  tissue  of  contradictions. 
Brittany  took  his  Vie  de  JSsus  as  a  personal  affront.  That 
a  son  of  hers,  once  destined  for  the  priesthood,  should  call 
her  dear  Christ  of  Calvary  a  "sorcerer,"  a  "demi-impostor," 
a  ''giant  sombre"  ^*un  fin  et  joyeux  moralist^"  pierced  her  to 
the  soul.  Wlien,  beside  the  cathedral  of  Treguier,  partisan 
politics  raised  a  Renan  statue  (singularly  inartistic),  whose 
inscription  was  taken  as  an  affront  by  every  believing  Chris- 
tian, two  million  Bretons  donated  toward  the  erection  of  a 
monumental  protest.  The  Calvary  of  Reparation  stands  at 
the  entrance  to  Treguier,  voicing  the  cry  attributed  to  the 
dying  Julian  the  Apostate,  "Thou  hast  conquered,  Galilsean!" 

The  son  of  Renan's  daughter  was  that  chosen  soul,  Ernest 
Psichari,  who  fell  defending  Belgium  in  August,  1914,  a  death 
considered  by  mystic  Brittany  to  be  an  atonement.  He  has 
told  of  his  spiritual  anguish,  "without  defense  against  evil, 
without  protection  against  sophistry,  wandering  without 
conviction  in  the  poisoned  gardens  of  vice,  sick  to  the  soul 
and  ever  pursued  by  obscure  remorse,  weighed  down  by  the 
bitter  derision  of  a  life  ruled  by  disordered  sentiments  and 
thoughts."  In  his  Appel  des  Armes  and  his  Voyage  du 
Centurion  he  has  traced  his  pilgrimage  from  materialism  to' 
Christian  belief,  taking  "  contre  son  pere  le  parti  de  sea  piresy 
His  grandfather,  of  Treguier,  in  Armorica,  had  written  many 
years  earlier:   "The  characteristic  trait  of  the  Breton  race  is 
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idealism — the  disinterested  pursuit  of  a  moral  or  intdlectual 
aim.  The  Celt  craves  the  Infinite.  He  thirsts  tor  it,  seddng 
it  beyond  all  the  prises  d  the  world/' 


A  SUMMING  UP 

All  our  France  ii  in  our  cathedrals.  .  .  •  Initiation  into  the  beauty  of 
Gothk  is  initiation  into  the  truth  of  our  race*  of  our  iky,  of  our  landecape.  •  •  • 
Gothic  art  is  the  sensible,  tangible  soul  of  Vnncc;  it  is  the  religion  of  the 
fVench  atmosphere.  We  are  not  incndulous;  we  are  merely  unfaithfoL  We 
have  lost  at  the  same  time  the  sense  of  our  race  and  of  our  religion.  To 
regain  force  we  must  live  again  in  the  past,  revert  to  first  principles.  Taste 
reigned  of  yore  in  our  country:  we  nmst  become  Fkench  again. 

-^BoDor.  £st  — ''''''~aiM§  d§  Fi/WMM* 


With  many  a  gap,  with  many  a  b^Me,  we  have  followed  the 
earlier  stages  of  Gothic  art  in  the  land  where  it  was  bom.  We 
have  seen  how,  from  the  effcHts  of  the  monks  to  cover  their 
Romanesque  naves  with  a  permanent  stone  roof,  was  evolved 
the  intersecting  rib  vault  which  was  the  basis  of  Gothic  aidiH 
tecture,  how  for  a  shwt  time  churches  used  the  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  systems  simultaneously  as  in  McNrienval  and 
Poissy,  and  for  another  short  period  the  churdies  wert  Gothic 
in  essentials  while  retaining  a  few  traits  of  the  earlier  phase. 
By  many  the  imperishable  hour  that  produced  Soissons* 
transept,  the  choir  of  St.  Remi,  Notre  Dame  at  Laon,  and 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  is  beyond  all  others.  When  the  national 
art  expanded  into  its  full  flowering  in  the  Xm  century — an 
era  as  great  in  men  and  the  making  of  histwy  as  in  art — 
Gothic  science,  though  ever  seddng,  ever  readiing  out*  re- 
mained disciplined,  even  as  the  schdastic  builders^themsdves 
were  disciplined. 

While  eighty  cathedrals  in  France  were  rising,  and  in  the 
same  hour  some  hundreds  of  lesser  churdies,  the  rulers  of  the 
nation  were  capable  warriors,  compilers  of  laws,  and  admin- 
istrators,  the  builders  were  monardis,  cnisadiiig  *^****Tffi 
troubadour  counts,  doistral  ascetics,  and  arduous  sinnera. 
Serf,  artisan,  burgher,  baron,  and  king  buflt  the  cathedrab; 
field  laborer,  minstrd,  maiden,  and  rhatdaine  were  haiMMad 
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to  the  same  cart  to  drag  in  the  great  stones.  Little  children 
cleared  the  church  pavement  of  sand  and  cement  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  "Day  of  Benediction"  for  their  city,  as  the  solenm 
blessing  of  their  church  was  held  to  be  by  those  Grod-fearing 
generations. 

The  new  school  of  mediaeval  archseology,  that  during  three 
generations  has  been  interpreting  the  Gothic  churches  of 
France,  is  teaching  us  to  read  the  stones  with  sympathy. 
"Symbol  of  Faith,  the  cathedral  was  also  a  symbol  of  Love/' 
says  M.  £mile  MS^le.  "All  men  labored  there.  The  peasants 
offered  their  all,  the  work  of  their  strong  arms.  They  pulled 
carts  and  carried  stones  on  their  shoulders  with  the  brave 
good  will  of  the  giant-saint,  Christopher.  The  burgess  gave  his 
money,  the  baron  his  land,  the  artist  his  genius.  During  more 
than  two  centuries  every  vital  force  in  France  collaborated 
on  the  cathedrals.  From  that  comes  the  puissant  life  emanat- 
ing from  these  eternal  monuments.  The  dead,  too,  were 
associated  with  the  living,  for  the  cathedral  was  paved  with 
tombstones,  and  the  earlier  generations,  with  hands  joined  in 
prayer,  continued  to  worship  in  their  ancient  church.  Past 
and  present  were  united  in  the  same  feeling  of  love.  The 
cathedral  was  the  very  conscience,  the  very  soul  of  the  city."* 

After  five  generations  had  reared  so  many  and  such  mag- 
nificent churches,  their  energy,  because  it  was  human,  passed 
from  plenitude  into  decline.  The  death  of  St.  Louis,  in  1270^ 
may  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  change,  though  even 
before  had  been  used  various  cut-and-dried  Rayonnant 
features.  Genius  flagged  when  structural  perfection  was 
achieved.  The  divinely  restless  reaching  out  of  art  was 
stultified  by  geometric  rule.  Graceful  and  stately  as  is  many 
a  XlV-century  church,  never  in  them  do  we  find  the  unex- 
pected entrancing  touches  of  Apogee  Gothic.  Grothic  was 
fast  becoming  an  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 

As  time  went  on  profiles  deteriorated,  sharp  prisnutic 
molds  succeeding  to  the  virile  torus,  or  molds  fluid  and  vague. 

^  P.milc  MuIiN  L'art  rcligicux  au  XIIT  sikcle  en  France,  p.  442  (Paris.  Colin,  1908). 
(Trans,  by  Dora  Mussey,  London,  Dent  &  Sons,  New  York*  Duttonu  1918). 
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By  the  XV  century  capitals  were  omitted  altogether.  The 
sane  marking  of  the  horizontal  line  had  become  an  offense 
to  the  eye.  Without  capitals  the  molds  died  away  weakly 
in  the  piers.  Flamboyant  Gothic  architecture  exhibited  all 
these  traits,  and,  moreover,  gave  capricious  rein  to  many  a 
redundant  detail,  yet  it  was  none  the  less  a  phase  of  art  far 
more  vigorous  and  satisfactory  than  the  Rayonnant  geometric 
period,  its  predecessor.  The  verve  and  abundance  of  Flam- 
boyant Gothic  was  a  rebirth.  The  inspiration  of  St.  Jeanne 
d*Arc,  the  restored  political  unity,  the  increase  of  trade,  the 
love  of  pageantry,  all  aided  the  art  renaissance  which  was 
in  progress  before  the  advent  of  Italian  ideas.  No  one  can 
say  that  Gothic  architecture  ended  in  decrepitude  who 
knows  such  masterpieces  as  the  fa<;ades  of  Rouen  and  Beau- 
vais,  the  towers  at  Bordeaux,  Rodez,  and  Chartres,  the  balda- 
(|uin  and  choir  screen  of  Albi,  or  statuary  as  ample  in  its 
simplicity  as  Riom^s  Virgin  of  the  Bird  and  *'the  Saints*'  at 
Solesmes.  And  from  end  to  end  of  France,  as  the  XVT  century 
opened,  such  work  was  in  progress. 

\Miat,  then,  killed  Gothic  art?  For  it  was  slain  with  all 
this  warm  blood  in  its  veins.  Some  say  the  return  to  i>agan 
ideals  dealt  the  death  blow,  the  deserting  of  the  celestial 
inan-humble  ideal  for  the  terrestrial  self-intoxicated  pride  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance:  "'The  Renaissance  is  man  seeking 
knowledge,  happiness,  and  love,  outside  of  Christianity.** 
A  (liristian  had  knelt  in  prayer  on  a  Gothic  tomb,  or  reposed 
with  serene  confidence,  awaiting  the  trumpet  call  of  the  arch- 
angel, a  Book  of  Hours  in  his  hand.  On  a  Renaissance  tomb 
the  deci*as(Hl  reclineil  like  a  i>agan  at  a  feast.  The  Italian 
wars  divertinl  from  its  natural  channels  the  genius  of  the 
northern  latins  (who  were  so  strongly  Celt  and  Frank),  and 
in  many  (*ases  the  im[>orted  neo-<*lassieism  was  not  that  of 
Italy's  supreme  masters,  but  of  the  lesser  artists,  their  suc- 
cessors. 

OtIuTs   have  contended   that   the  printing  press  and   the 

Protestant    Reformation — with  its  spirit   of  hastile  criticism 

-  proved  fatal  to  the  national  art,  since  the  verj*  life  of  Gothic 
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was  legend,  poetry,  and  dreams,  and  symbolism  its  inspira- 
tion. Doubt  quickly  drained  the  sources  of  life.  **  Its  charm 
had  been  to  retain  the  candor  of  childhood,  the  limpid  book 
of  young  saints.  It  was  an  art  whose  faith  discussed  not — 
it  sang."^  It  was  an  art  happy  and  bold  and  free  of  restraint, 
save  the  restraint  which  its  own  right  instinct  for  discipline 
imposed — co-ordinating  the  multitudinous  into  a  symmetrical 
unity — an  art  unfettered  in  its  truthtelling,  daring  to  sculpture 
king  or  bishop  marching  to  Hell,  yet  giving  no  offense  to 
authority  by  so  doing. 

Alas,  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  Church,  so  long  the 
guardian  of  Gothic  art,  dealt  a  deadly  blow  at  the  sweet 
naive  gayety  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  reform  Catholic  Christen- 
dom there  gathered  at  Trent  a  much-needed  Council,  impreg- 
nated with  the  critical  spirit  which  Luther  had  unloosed. 
Pious  churchmen  had  come  to  look  askance  on  l^ends.  They 
wer^  ashamed  of  the  simplicities  which  the  XHI-centuiy 
man  was  so  certain  pleased  Our  Lady,  who  accepted  than 
with  a  friendly  smile  of  comprehension  of  her  fellow  creatures. 
The  good  fathers  at  Trent  regarded  prudishly  the  spiritual 
passion  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  flaming  in  cathedral 
windows;  they  thought  it  forwardness  to  carve  mechanics' 
tools  on  altar  stones.  Such  manifestations  were  excessive. 
What  would  oiu*  critics  of  Wittemberg  and  Geneva  say?  The 
mystery  plays,  source  of  inspiration  for  the  late-Gothic  sculp- 
tors, now  became  suspect.  Deprived  of  popular  life,  the 
religious  themes  grew  cold.  When  censured,  the  creative 
instinct  withered.  In  1563  (a  year  after  the  iconoclastic 
outrages  in  France)  the  Council  of  Trent,  at  its  last  session, 
complained  that  Gothic  artists  scandalized  the  faithful  by 
their  childish  superstitions.     The  Middle  Ages  were  ended. 

Cathedrab  are  not  raised  by  critics  or  doubters.     When 

^  "Un  tel  art  ne  pouvait  6tre  effleur^  par  le  doute.  L*art  et  U  po^sie  qui  teeovent 
sortent  du  coeur  et  d*une  region  obscure  oi^  la  raison  n'a  pas  Bccka.  L'artiate  qui  emiH 
inc,  juge,  critique,  doute,  concilie.  a  dkjk  perdu  la  moiti^  de  Is  force  crtetrioe.**'— 
£mile  Male,  L*art  religicux  de  la  fin  du  moyen  Age  en  France  (Fans.  Colin,  1910). 

'*Art  addresses  not  pure  sense,  still  less  the  pure  intellect,  but  the  ii 
reason  through  the  senses/* — Walteb  Pater. 
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France'  built  her  great  churches,  her  faith  was  humble,  her 
love  a  mounting  flame.  Her  cathedrals  were  symbols  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  her  midst,  the  jxms  sceculorum  whereby 
man  i)asst»d  beyond  the  bourne  of  his  narrow  life.  They 
were  solaces  in  his  hours  of  misery,  in  his  delinquencies; 
th(»y  stood  for  justice  alike  to  serf  and  baron;  they  were  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  made  visible,  the  Biblia  paupemm 
wluTcin  lettered  and  unlettered  read  the  same  lessons;  they 
were  the  Credo  chanted  by  men  who  believed  in  Christ,  Son 
of  the  Living  God  and  Son  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin. 

Nor  should  it  l>e  forgotten  that  the  generations  who  raised 
\\w  great  cathedrals  believed  profoundly  in  themselves  as 
(hmI's  s|H*c»ially  loved  instruments,  his  own  selected  knights- 
errant.  **We  are  a  race  that  exists  to  advance  in  the  world 
the  affairs  of  God,"  said  the  old  Gallic  patrician  to  Clovis 
the  Frank,  and  soon  a  Prankish  parchment  ran,  **  Vital 
ChristuM  qui  diligit  Francos.**  When  men  feel  like  that  they 
an*  (*oiniH»ll(*<l  to  express  it  grandly.  \\Tien  as  pagans  they 
feel  it,  the  expression  is  a  cataclysmic  war  of  conquest.  \\Tien 
they  f(»el  it  as  Christians,  they  build  cathedrals.  The  genera- 
tions whom  St.  Bernard  purified,  whom  Suger  trained,  whom 
St.  l/ouis  inspired,  founded  their  church  on  a  firm  rock,  a 
living  r(K*k,  lighteil  it  unto  a  precious  stone,  prepared  it  as  a 
bride  adornt^l  for  her  husband,  and  ever  sin(*e  sanctity  has 
al)i(h^<l  tluTein;  kings  have  brought  hither  their  honors  and 
glory,  and  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  people  have  adorned 
tlie  walls. 

FRANCE 

BtH*aiLHo  for  once  the  sword  broke  in  her  hand, 

Tho  wunis  she  spoke  sremrd  prrished  for  a  space; 

All  wrong  was  brazen,  and  in  every  land 
The  tyrants  walked  abroad  with  naked  face. 

Th<*  wat(*rH  tumeii  to  k>loud,  as  rose  the  Star 

(>f  rvil  fate,  dt^ying  all  rHt^ase. 

Thf  rulerH  .Hni«>t<'  the  feel>lr.  crying,  "War!" 

The  usurers  robbed  the  naked,  cfying,  ** Power* 
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And  her  own  feet  were  caught  in  nets  of  gold. 
And  her  own  soul  profaned  by  sects  that  squinn. 

And  little  men  climbed  her  high  seats  and  sold 
Her  honor  to  the  vulture  and  the  worm. 

And  she  seemed  broken  and  they  thought  her  dead. 
The  Over-Man,  so  brave  against  the  weak. 

Has  your  last  word  of  sophistry  been  said, 
O  cult  of  slaves?    Thcoi  it  is  hers  to  speak. 

Clear  the  slow  mists  from  her  half-darkened  eyes. 

As  slow  mists  parted  over  Valmy  fell. 
And  once  again  her  hands  in  high  surprise 
Take  hold  upon  the  battlements  of  Hell. 
— Cecil  Chesterton  (who  died  a  soldier  of  the  World  War). 

Regretfully  one  turns  to  other  interests  after  spending 
years  in  trying  to  draw  closer  to  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
— years  that  have  coincided  with  the  apocalyptic  struggle 
that  has  desolated  the  classic  region  of  the  national  art,  laying 
low»  one  after  another,  the  churches  of  the  first  fugitive  hour. 
And  watching  the  giant  battle,  it  has  grown  clearer  how  indis- 
soluble is  the  solidarity  of  modem  Frenchmen  with  their 
achieving  grandfathers.  A  nation's  bulwark  is  the  unbroken 
solidarity  of  Past  with  Present.  And  only  when  la  race 
lumineu^ey  compounded  of  Celt,  Gaul,  Latin,  and  Frank, 
denies  that  solidarity  will  it  be  conquered. 

The  peasant-soldier  of  1914,  starting  for  the  front,  who 
replied  with  grave  dignity  to  his  well-wisher,  "Whichever 
way  it  turns,  I  am  ready,"^  would  have  met  death  like  a 
paladin  at  Roncevaux,  in  778,  holding  up  his  gauntlet  to 
God,  his  suzerain,  certain  of  the  justice  of  Him  who  from 
the  grave  raised  Blessed  Lazarus,  and  Daniel  saved  from  lions. 

The  young  tradesman  of  1915  who  wrote  from  the  trenches 

'  **  Hicr,  pendant  son  cong6  de  vingt-quatie  heures,  j*ai  renoontrC  le  fill  d'one 
pauvre  fcmme  de  la  campagne,  un  ouvrier  que  j*aime  bien  depuis  longtcmps.  Qoud 
je  Tai  quitte,  et  que  je  lui  ai  dit:  *  Bonne  ehance,  MaroeL*  il  m*&  regard^  de  let  ycoz 
sans  reproche,  et  il  ma  r^pondu :  *  D'un  cdt^  ou  de  Fautre,  je  ne  Grains  rien.'  Et  oela 
voulait  dire:  la  vie  la  mort?  Qu'importe!  je  suis  prtt.  Qu'est  ce  que  tout  cda. 
C\^st  la  chanson  de  geste  qui  continue:  c*est  la  croisade  qui  n'est  point  finie.  c*cit 
Dieu  transparaissant  h  travers  la  France  purifite." — An  episode  to  tlie  World  War. 
1914:  Rend  Bazin.  Les  Preux. 
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to  one  who  loved  him:  "I  look  on  this  struggle  less  as  a  war 
against  an  enemy  than  as  a  erusade  to  reinstate  God  in  his 
place  in  France,"  was  true  to  his  race  apoMoliquc  that  sets 
the  church  Ih*1Is  ringing.  At  Clermont,  in  1095,  he  pressed 
forward  with  the  crv:  *'The  cross!  The  cross!  God  wills 
ill"  The  priest-soldier  offering  sacrifice  at  an  improvised 
altar  within  hearing  of  the  guns,  his  spurs  fretting  his  sa- 
cerdotal go\\Ti,  is  Turpin,  guarding  well  the  Cross  and  France. 

The  stricken  lad,  flung  back,  diseased  from  the  prisons 
beyond  the  Rhine,  weak,  broken,  in  tatters,  who  cried  with 
vibrant  voice,  as  he  and  his  comrades  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier, 
and  friendly  strangers  gathered  round:  "La  iete  haute!  C^esi 
nous  la  France!''  conquered  Jerusalem  with  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
in  the  olden  days,  and  related  his  prowess  in  a  legend-medallion 
window  at  Chart  res. 

Above  all,  lives  the  soul  of  the  Past  in  the  generalissimo 
to  whom  a  rightc*ous  destiny  granted  the  freeing  of  his  land 
from  invaders.  In  churches  shattered  by  shell  fire  he  knelt 
daily-  the  weightiest  fruit  biMiding  lowest-  and  he  l>egged 
that  the  children  of  Christendom  lift  up  their  little  white 
hands  to  heaven  to  pi'tition  for  his  endurance.  In  1449, 
with  flashing  sword  and  the  crj*,  *' Montjoie-St.'Denijt,**  he 
sprang  into  the  surf  beside  his  saint-king,  following  the  ori- 
flainme  as  it  touched  African  soil.  We  have  seen  them  alive 
again,  the  catlunlral  builders,  the  conmmne  winners,  the 
crusaders,  dying  with  the  farewell  sigh,  *7/a.'   doulce  France!** 

And  thank  (iod  the  flame  is  unquenchable,  thank  God 
that  in  the  French  race  is  the  underlying  sentiment  for  the 
Infinite,  that  peasant,  artisan,  student,  priest,  and  chief  feel 
the  same  humility  and  the  same  proper  pride  as  those  who 
built  Soissons,  the  lovely  stricken  virgin;  and  Laon  the 
intrepid,  braving  the  hammer  of  Odin  and  Thor;  Amiens 
the  pcrftrt,  menactnl  and  shaken  but  spared  to  us;  and  tragic, 
iiiiinortal  RIhmihs,  syml)ol  of  a  pt*ople's  resurrection.  To 
luTaM  the  dawn  is  the  mission  of  France,  to  look  on  her  deeds 
as  (ivsta  Dei  per  Francos.     "Hers  is  the  hand  that  scatters 

tilt*  stu^l." 
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534.  Bayard,  Chevalier,  842. 

Arras  ( Pas-de-CalaLs),  2,  556.  Bayeux  (Calvados),  Cathedral  of,  488^  506^ 

Arthur  of  Brittany,  207,  308,  511.  545-551. 

Artois,  Rol)ert  d\  96,  156.  Bayonne  (Basses-Fjrrin^),  Cathedral  of, 

Asnit^s  (Mainc-et-Loire),  314.  354,  569. 
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Razin.  Uen^.  250.  802.  415.  410.  580.  133.  142.  145.  208.  217.  233.  253.  273. 

Keaurairc  ((iani).  396.  327.  358.  395.  418.  492.  434.  437.  470. 

Beauct*.  Jehan  Tcxier.  called  de.  179.  180.  557. 

Beaulieu  ((  orr^).  24.  288.  Biblia  pauperum  windowg  and  ■culpture. 

Beaumont.  Raoul  de.  306,  306;    family  of.  97. 184. 219, 233, 418.  437.  451.  462,  520. 

308.  550.  579. 

Beaumont-le- Roger  (Eure).  536.  541.  Bibon.    John,   archeologist.     Sf€  Btbli- 

Beaune  (Cdte-d*Or).  hospital  and  collegiate  ography. 

of.  419.  426.  427.  Biabop-buildera  of  French  cathedrals.  5. 

Beauneveu.  Andr^  (sculptor).  67. 299. 327.  32,  79.  80.  86.  92,  93.  94.  95.  96.  105. 

Beauvais  (Oise).  3.  96.  100,  125. 127.  379.  136,  137.  138,  139,  140.  150.  172.  173. 

380.  425.  533.  534.  539;    Cathedral  of.  174,  189,  202,  215,  229^  231,  243,  250, 

224-230.  404.  577;  St.  Stiezme.  45.  46.  251,  261,  263,  267.  270,  272,  275,  291, 

50-53,  224.  228.  299.  906,  394,  335,  344,  953,  954.  971. 

Beauvais,  Vincent  de.  9.  199. 194.  979,  977,  981.  447,  519,  598,  542,  546, 

Bee  (Kurt^),  Abbey  of.  125,  173,  473-476.  592. 

485.  487.  496.  502.  512.  Black  Prince,  the,  347,  355,  368,  378. 

Ik<cket.  St.  Thomas.  11,  41,  91,  93.  94.  Blanche  of  Castile,  54,  86,  106,  107,  153. 

05.  07.  134.  130.  176.  184.  250.  261.  311.  154.  185.  225.  232,  294,  259,  299,  919, 

940.  432.  433.  446.  518,  527,  591,  592.  962,  998,  495.  508.  598. 

550.   55(\;    windows  of.   97.    184.   518.  Blob  (Loir^-Cher).  121. 254. 558. 

550.  Bobbio  (Province  of  Pkvia).  monastery  of. 

Ik-dfonl.  John  Ilantagenet.  Duke  of.  87.  411.  489. 

U8.  480.  400.  523.  525.  527.  530.  535.  Bohemund  of  Taranto.  929.  997.  555. 

IkllefonUine  (()L<9e).  45.  Bologna,  194,  927.  964,  974.  446. 

Billoc.  liikire.  375.  548.  Bonaventure.  St..  5.  41.  199, 194,  267,  268. 

Iieni>dict.  St..  4.  23.  411.  483.  Boniface  VIII,  Pope,  385. 

Benedict  XII.  Pope  (.Avignon).  407.  Bonneuil-en-Valois.  45.  49. 

BcntHlictincA.  7.  34.  54.  114.  117.  123.  124.  Bordeaux  (Gironde).  350-956;   Cathedral 

133.  148-151.  100,  278,  411,  476.  501,  of.  19,  91,  226,  298.  918,  990,  350-356. 

548,  554.  577;    Ste.   Croiv.   918,   951,   955;    St. 

Berengaria  of  Navarre.  270.  296.  598.  Michel.  920;   St.  Seurin,  918,  951,  952, 

Berengar  of  Tours.  250.  487.  955,  956. 

Ikrland.  Pierre  (Archbishop  of  Bordeaux),  Bom,  Bertran  de,  945.  948,  949. 

354.  S55.  Boacherville.     See  St.  (nwrges  de. 

Bemanl.  St..  14.  34.  40.  63,  64,  91,  92.  93.  Boaham,  Herbert  of.  93. 

107.   133.  135.   152.  243.  246,  271.  273,  Boasuet,  121.  163,  167.  247.  252.  253. 

29H,  310.  3^1.  361.  302.  304,  367,  371.  Boston,  T.  S.  A..  959.  994. 

4W.  4U.  41H.  423.  430.  431.  434,  439,  Botiel,  Th^odor,  201. 

440.   Ul.  442.  453.  461-471,  503.  541,  Bouilhet,  Louis.  78. 

570.  Bourbon  art  patrons.  185.  253.  259.  264, 

IWmuy  (Kun).  AbUtial  of.  473.  481,495,  265,  266,  295,  941,  957.  964.  406.  421. 

40<;.  :>41.  456.519,590. 

IWmit'n^-sur-mer  (('alvados).  401.  Bourdaloue.  212. 

I^rry.  Jtnn.  Duke  de.  214.  220.  221.  222,  Bourgea  (Clier),  Cathedral  of.  8.  II.  14. 

232.  3(HJ.  320.  327.  320,  341.  342,  349,  211.  212-224,  226,  255.  275.  276.  320. 

353.  5.S0.  922.  928.  454. 

B<Txy-K'-S<v  (.\isne),  45.  Bourget,  Pkul.  999.  591. 

Ib^thLsv-St.  PuTrt*  (Oi.M^.  45.  Bourgonni^  chapel  in  Bousilly  (Maine- 

\M-n\  'huxHiort-  .ir.  21S.  441.  et-Loire),  92t. 

IkzitTs  (llcniult).  Cathedral  and  sack  of.  Bou\nne«.  1214  (Nord).  battle  of,  12.  92, 

334).  31,7.  tmi  383.  405.  530.  70.  86.  122.  195.  453. 

Hihir.  in  the  Middle  Agen.  the.  9.  11.  58,  Boyle  (Co.  Roacommoii),  Abbey  of,  464. 
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Brainc  (Aisnc).  St.  Yved  at,  09,  113.  IIG.  St.  Nicholas,  484,  403;  St.  Pierre,  488, 

121-125,185,284.  489,    490,    523,    570,    571;    Vaucelle's 

Brest  (Finistere),  560,  561.  tower,  491. 

Bridges,  mediaeval,  267,  289,  350,  371. 405,  Cahors  (Lot),  Cathedral  of*  84,  288,  289, 

407.  292, 407. 

Brienne  (Aube),  239.  Calixtus  II,  Pope,  151,  200,  250,  861.  288^ 

Brienne,  Jean  de,  4,  70, 189.  291,  295,  360, 393, 417, 428, 458. 

Brioudc  (Haiitc-Loire),  340.  Calixtus  III,  Pope,  529. 

Brittany,  11,  400,  556-575;  Calvaries  of,  Calvaries.    See  Brittany. 

400.  559,  560, 561,  574;  cult  of  the  dead  Cambrai  (Nord),  2,  81,  264,  556. 

in,  559.  561;   dukes  of,  297,  308,  566,  Cambrai,  Jean  de  (sculptor),  221,  866. 

567.  569;   gLiss  of,  559,  560,  563,  569;  Cambridge,  England,  407,  457. 

Gothic  of.  12,  557,  558,  559,  562,  563,  Cambronne  (Oise),  44,  45. 

570.  571 ;  liomanesque  of.  557,  562;  the  Candes  (Maine-et-Loire),  314,  316,  819. 

Renaissance  in.  559,  560,  561,  562,  563,  Canterbuiy,  archbishops  of,  178,  260,  4101 

564.568.     6Ve  Anne  of  BritUny.  432,433,434,474,475,550;   Cathedn] 

Briaseux,  A.,  570.  of,  3,  30,  93,  94, 173,  474,  475,  487, 592; 

Brou  (in  Bourg-cn-Bresse),  the  church  of,  pilgrims,  94,  551. 

264.  265.  Captives,  redeeming  of  Christian,  6^  S8l 

Brunctiere.  F.,  118.  42,  139,  369,  386,  404,  405. 

Bruno,  St.,  4, 117,  118, 194.  Carcassonne  (Aude),  11,  830,  838,  37S- 

Bruyere  (Aisne),  45.  378;  Cathedral  of  St.  Naiaixe,  S4«,  87flL 

Burgos.  Cistercian  abbatial  of  Las  Huel-  377,  539. 

gas,  2.  264.  399, 465,  502.  Carentan  (Manche),  530,  541,  554. 

Burgundy,  21,  23, 39,  229, 410-470;  dukes  Carhaix  (Finist^).  561. 

of.  143, 154,  226.  261,  410, 425,  452,  453,  Camac  (Morbihan),  400. 

454;    Franco-Flamand  school  of  sculp-  Carolingian  vestiges  and  times,  20^  56w  57, 

ture,  240,  255,  256,  281,  452,  455,  456,  77,  78,  84, 149, 171,  173,  224,  225,  8M, 

567;  Gothic  of,  242,  410,  412,  413,  415,  250,  278,  283,  284,  805,  811.  884,  8S9, 

427.  436,  440,  443,  446,  447,  448,  464,  337,  411,  470,  471,  478,  480.  482. 
465;  Apogee  Gothic,  sculpture  of,  410-  Cartharist  heresy,  174,  3<tt,  865,  866b  466. 
413.  444.  447,  449;  Romanesque  school  Carthusian  Order,  4,  117,  118,  IM,  408; 
of,  23,  254,  340,  344.  360.  394,  422,  423,  the  Grande-Chartreuse,  118,  406. 

428.  437,    438,    439;      Romanesque,  Carville  (Seine-Inf^rienre),  488, 484. 
sculpture  of,  418. 422, 423, 424, 437, 457.  Casamari  (Province  of  Rome),  Ciiterau 

Bury  (Oise).  44,  45.  150.  abbatial  of,  465. 

Buttresses.  25.  26,  27,  229,  352,  378,  412,  Castanets,  Bernard  de  (Bishc^  of  ADii), 

413,  451.  481.  504;  flying  buttresses,  26,  371,  372. 

27,  46,  52,  117,  124.  129,  163,  179,  181,  Catalonia,  357,  380.    See  Gcfooa,  FofafcC 

187,  196,  225,  237,  260,  276,  292,  360,  Tarragona. 

413.  437,  443.  486,  554.  Cathedials  of  Fiance,  9,  48,  74,  198,  801. 

Byzantine  influences  in  French  art,  17,  18,  268,  575,  576,  578,  579;   BeUgioiH  fo^ 

43.  59.  101.  120.  123.  137,  138,  180.  181,  vor  of  the  builders,  5, 8, 9;  83^  88, 89^  30^ 

196.  234.  248.  249.  262.  287.  291,  292,  36,  42,  57,  115,  174,  175,  875,  888^  85^ 

300,  322,  349,  398.  438,  486,  547.  472,  491,  512,  55S,  578.  570,  580;  581. 

Catherine  of  Siena,  St.,  807,  888. 

r^  Cauchon,  Bishop  Pierre^  885.  888.  UX 

524,  525,  529,  530,  581,  533,  584,  58Sb 

(  uon  (Calvados).  10,  13.  30, 163,  478, 484-  536. 

491,519.520;  Ahbuyt^aux-Dames  (Ste.  Caudebec-en-Caud  (Sebe-Inf^rieiire),  471 

Trinito).  164.  482.  484,  485;    Abbaye-  494,  518,  541. 

uux-Hummes  (St.  fitienne).  415,  482,  C^le,  Abbess  (Trinit4,  Gun),  485, 486. 

484,  486,  487,  488,  512,  532,  547,  554;  Cecilia,  SU  14,  370-37S,  485,  486. 
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Cefalu  (Palermo  provinoe),  CaOiedrml  of,  Chvlef  IfarteL  817.  880.880.4S6. 

555.  Chvln  the  BmL  Count  ol  trnm.  184^ 
Ceffonds  (Aube).  880.  588.  580. 

C^le,  Fitrrt  de  (Biahop  of  Chartra).  114.  Chartier.  Akin.  148. 548. 

118, 170. 176, 190. 460.  Cbnrtrea,  CaOiedrml  of.  8.  14.  88,  88.  88. 
CflUceleiiiait  in  Fnmce.  4. 11. 18.81.01.       80.  111.  118,  115,  188.  180.  170-187, 

185.  174.  177.  845.  886.  878.  884.  888,       107.  804.  807.  811.  818.  810,  880.  884. 

411.  488.  556.  558.  568.  568,  567.  578.       886»  884.  878,  870.  806.  818.  418,  475. 

574.  575.  577.  580.  400. 511.  518, 510.  541. 550.  581;  aefaool 

Ceri4y-U-Foi«t  (Manclie).  478.  554.  578.       of  giMi.  50.  101,  188,  184.  888.  510; 
Cervantes.  405.  acnlpture  of.  175. 180. 181. 188. 888, 804; 

ChaaJis  (Oiae).  ruins  of  abbatial.  87.  815.       St  Pierre.  178. 840. 580. 

Chaise   Dieu  (Haute-Loire).  abbatial  ol  Cbartres,  St.  Ives  ol,  887. 

I^  380.  SS2.  335.  408.  566.  ChastcDui.  lean  de.  480. 

ChAlons-sur-Mame.  484;  Cathedral  of.  7.  Chateaubriand.  70. 118.  410, 448, 588. 

241-244;  Notre  Dame.  88.  74.  00. 114-  Ch4taauneuf<dtt-Paou  (Finislto),  558. 

116.  415;  St.  Alpin.  848.  Chauoer.  878.  551. 

Chambiges.  Martin  (architect).  87.  158,  Chaumes.  Nicolas  de  (aidiiteet).  88. 187. 

886.885;  Pierre  (architect).  80. 885.  Chaumont-sor-Loire.  878.  566. 

Champafcne.  6. 7. 30. 66. 181. 168;   counts  Chauvnnfes  (Aube).  880. 

.  of.  94. 110. 180. 137. 157.  881.  888.  884.  ChauTigny  (Vieane).  880.  881. 

836.  844.  845.  846,  488.  464.  538;  fairs  CheDes  (Oise),  45. 

ol.  6.  835.  844.  845;  gUas  of.  08.  118.  Chelles.  Jean  and  Pierre  de  (aithiteela), 

150.  810.  833.  884.  885.  837.  838.  880.       141.  146. 

840.  841.  843;  Gothic  art  ol.  114-120,  Cherbourg  (Maache).  554. 

188-197. 811.  813.  230-247;  Gothic  in-  <Mmy.  Nivelon  de  (Biahop  ol  SoiaoM), 

Ouence  of.  100.  115.  116.  100,  101,  108,       6^  41. 86w  108. 100. 110.' 

808.    242.    844.    845.   846.   847.   448;  Chesterton.  Cecil.  570. 580. 

literature  of.  1 10. 845. 846;  sculpture  ol.  Chevalier.  Etienne.  841.  848. 

113.  116.  117.  194.  195.  196.  CheveriM.  Canlinal  de.  858. 

Champeauz,    Gutllaume   de  (Biahop   ol  ChiaranJIe  (Milan  pionnee).  464.  488. 

Cbiloiu).  41. 86. 104. 133. 176^  194. 843;  Chichester,  St.  Richard  ol,  484,  485. 

466.  469.  474.  Chtnon  (Indre^-Loire),  854,  886^  815. 
Champtgny-sur-Veude    (Indre-et- Loire).       588. 

854.  866.  Christkn  penecntioos,  th«,  0.  56w  815. 
Chansons  de  gtwlt.  48.  106.  135.  830.  845.       848,  858.  856,  857,  858,  858,  88Q,  888, 

846.  899.  343.  376.  384.  436.  500.  501.       436.  480. 

549.  580.  581.  Christopher,  St^  558. 878. 

CluntiUy  (Oise).  144.  888.  Cioero,  844,  411. 

Charit^-nir-Loire.  abbatial  ol.  854. 566.  Gslcreian  Order  and  architnetwei,  4, 7, 84, 
Charlemagne.  9.  10.  80.  88.  57.  78.  86w       88.  104,  106,  108w  167,  815.  878,  881, 

105.  153.  184.  840.  344.  855,  856,  879.       418,  417,  480,  481.  481-468,  554;   b- 


501.  545.  aoe«se  of  Qk/bmsmm  Gothic  481,  404. 

Charles  V,  Emperor.  144,  864.  485, 470, 471. 

Charles  V  ol   France.  67.  144.  164,  88Q,  Cllaun  (CfltCHTOr),  84,  410,  418,  4tt. 

809.  353.  454.  580.  534,  580.  485, 481, 444, 4e8»  480. 

Charles  VI.  Ml.  387.  Cinaj  (Vieane),  801. 

Charles   VII.    118,   883.   883.   847.  855,  Clainmui  (Yoow),  845, 480. 404. 407. 

878.  899.  483.  586.  587.  588.  580.  580.  Claudfawa  Mafft—  (BiAop  of  Mtimt). 

540.  881. 

Charles  VIII.  847.  856.  864.  558.  568.  Clnrstoty,  84, 88.  111.  115, 116^  184, 108^ 
Charles  le  T^m^raire.  Duke  of  Burguwbr,       141,  188,  185,  805.  814.  818,  881,  fflil 

886.864.866.458.  85SL  418L  418L  480. 478L  4881 8811 888L 
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Clement  IV,  Pope  (Guy  Fulcodi).  236, 381,  246,  250.  261,  263,  267,  268,  823.  337, 

392,  393.  338,  344,  370,  534,  540. 

Clement  V,  Pope  (Bertrand  de  Got),  261,  Cousin,  Jean  (vitrine  artiat),  94,  08>  144. 

264,  320,  326,  327,  354,  353,  406,  515.  Cousin,  Victor,  133,  211. 

Clement  VI,  Pope,  335,  407, 408,  409, 497.  Coutances   (Mancfae),   Cathediml  of.   10, 

Clermont-Ferrand    (Puy-de-D6mc),    334,  276,488.538,539,547,550,551-556. 

336,  373;    Cathedral  of,  10,  146,  203,  Coysevox  (sculptor),  259. 

205,  213,  330,  331-339,  346,  380,  381,  Cram,  Ralph  Adams,  91. 

519;  Council  of,  173, 337, 338, 344,  581;  Crawford,  F.  Marion,  439. 

Notre  Dame-du-Port,  330,  339,  340.  Cr6cy,  1346,  battle  of,  327, 487, 401. 

Cloisters,  sculptured,  82,   149,  254,  354,  Crestien  de  Troyes  (trouv^re),  245. 

360,  361,  383,  398,  399,  503,  504,  573.  Creuil  (Oise),  45,  46. 

Clouet,  Jean  and  Francis,  256.  Crouy-surOutcq  (Seine-et-Mamc),  45, 48, 

Clovis  and  ClotUda,  107. 1 18, 194, 317, 411,  405. 

446,  508.  Crown  of  Thorns,  the,  145. 150,  845. 

Cluny  (Sa5ne-et-Loire),  2,  14,  22,  23,  24,  Crucifixion  windows.    See  Glass. 

34, 104, 149, 150, 163, 259,  266, 270, 318,  Crusades,  11,  31,  32;  290,  838,  385.  366. 

335,  360,  361,  373,  393.  410,  411,  412.  440,  581;   First  Crusade,  22,  118,  ITS. 

413,  414^21,  425,  438,  444,  457,  465,  194,  246,  250,  270.  204,  805,  323.  337* 

471.  473,  477,  512.  519.  339, 344, 345, 360, 449;  Second  Crusade, 

Coeur,  Jacques,  11, 222,  223, 528,  529,  541.  62,  70,  79,  274,  208,  380,  420,  489,  4M, 

Cognac  (Charente),  291.  531;   Third  Crusade,  70,  04,  136.  14^ 

Coliseum,  377.  367,  440, 514, 538;  Fourth  Crusade,  41. 

Cologne.  Cathedral  of,  132,  203.  225,  333;  110,   161,   231,  238,   246,    880;    Fiflfa 

St.  Gercon,  112,  122.  Crusade,  70,  159;   ^th  Crusade,  151. 

Colombe.  Michel  (sculptor).  67.  254.  255,  155,  159,  890,  400,  558,  581;   Sevvnth 

256.  264.  279.  280,  281,  342,  513,  519,  Crusade,  120,  157,  158,  182,  262,  980. 

558,  563,  567-568.  391,  514. 

Columbanus,  St.,  4,  122,  410,  411,  412,  Crusadmg-bishops,  6,  41,  70,  81,  82,  8iL 

457,  464,  483,  509.  97.  110,  111,  139,  189,  100,  206.  2S1. 

Commendatoiy  abbots,  420,  483.  507.  233,  248,  334,  844,  845,  514,  531.  5S81 

Communes,  medieval.  7.  8.  12.  32,  74,  547,  549. 

62,  79,  102, 103.  262.  416,  435.  437,  439.  Crypts  of  France,  noted,  10.  22,  85,  108, 

Como,  Church  of  S.  Abondio.  29.  338.  .    172,  215,  224,  225,  250,  288,  287.  S», 

Compi^gne  (Oise),  47,  77.  143.  226.  534.  399,  401,  429,  446,  457,  488,  547.  586. 

ComUt-Venaissm,  the,  405.  408.  409.  Cunault  (Maine-et-Loire),  814. 

Conches  (Eurc).  Church  of  Ste.  Foi,  536.  Cupola  churches,  18,  24,  151.  887,  «S, 

541.  286,  287-295,  300.  803,  824.  844,  401 

Congrh  ArchSologique  de  France,  38, 50, 78,  Cyprus,  38, 154,  237,  881, 488, 588. 

84,  92.  etc. 

Conques  (Aveyron),  Abbatial  of  Ste.  Foi,  1^ 

250.  360.  415. 

Constantino.  Emperor.  215.  398.  507.  Dagobert,  51,  57,  67,  80. 

Constantinople.  6.  41.  204.  234.  261,  268.  Dammartin,  Guy  de,  221.  277,  887,  S4L 

270.  289,  298,  317,  345,  420,  427.  436.  387,  454;  Andi^  de,  221,  288,  277,  841. 

Corbeil,  Pierre  de  (Archbishop  of  Sens),  95.  454;    Jean  de>  221,  855,  277;    Gai- 

234.  laume  de,  566. 

Cordova.  379.  Dance  of  Death  frescoes,  885, 885.  566. 

Corpus  Chruii  feast,  238,  243.  427.  Daniel.  233.  580. 

Cosmati.  the  (artists).  29.  387.  Dante.  0. 133, 137, 141, 147, 148, 150.  \SX 

Coucy-Ie-Ch&tcau  (Aisne).  102,  313.  156,  245,  253,  340,  357,  888,  441,  481; 

Coulanges.  Fustel  de.  42.  465,  174. 

Councils  of  the  Church,  91,  117,  189.  206.  Daudet,  Alphonae,  258, 886. 
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Davifl.  0.  487,  447.  482.  487.  502,  516.  517.  518.  520.  540. 

Da  Vinci.  Lronardo.  193.  550,  552,  563.     See  Henry  I.  Henry  II. 

Delorme.  Philibert.  259.  Henry  111.  the  Black  Prince.  St.  Thomas 

DeAchamps.  Jean  and  Pierre  (architects).  Becket«  St.  Stephen  Harding.  John  of 

3^,  346.  Salisbury,  etc. 

Deviation  of  axis,  68.  69.  136.  320.  569.  English  architecture.  90.  93.  94.  99.  227. 

Dieppe  (Scine-Inf^rieure).  494.  518.  296.  299.  301.  354.  407.  412.  482.  487. 

Diet  ir(r,  128,  217.  317.  495.  497.  516,  520.  523.  524.  533.  547. 

Dijon  ((  6te-<l'Or).   11,  13.  40.  255.  314,  See  Canterbury.  Durham.  Ely,  etc. 

452^461;  Cathedral  of  St.  B^nigne,  22.  Enlart.  Camille,  archseologist.    See  Bibli- 

410.  415.  452.  453.  456-459;    Franco-  ography. 

Memi-nh  school  of  sculpture,  255.  256.  Entombments  (Holy  Sepulcher  groups), 

281.    327.    373,    454.    455.   456,    567;  225,239.280.281.282.497. 

Notre  Dame.  413.  443.  452.  453.  459-  Ervy  (Yonne).  239.  322. 

461 ;  Fontaine-les-Dijon,  463.  Eicorial.  the.  283. 

Dinan  (C6tc.vdu-Nord).  541.  562.  Espine.  Jean  de  I'  (architect).  906.  311. 

Dol  (llle-etVilaine).  539.  557.  559.  563.  EstouteviUe  family,  the  d*.  497.  518.  555; 

564.  Cardinal  Guillaume  d',  506,  513.  517. 

Domeniw  Morentino  (sculptor).  67,  240.  529;   Louis  d*.  505.  529. 

241.  fiUmpes  (Seine^-Oise),  112,  511. 

Dominic.  St..  5.  41.  128.363.364.  376.  Eu    (Seine-Inf^rieure).    Abbatial    of    St. 

Dominican  Order.  134.  327.  330,  358,  364,  Laurent.  473.  496. 499,  513,  532,  555. 

369.  373.  402,  420.  524.  528.  Eu.  Geoffrey  d'  (Bishop  of  Amiens),  206. 

Dou^.  Normand  de  (Bishop  of  Le  Mans),  499. 

306.  308.  Eugene  III,  Pope,  152.  243,  490.  458.  464. 

Drayton.  MichaH.  400.  466. 

Drtmx.  family  of.  122.  185.  190.  EusUce.  St.,  91,  152. 

I)utM>i.s  Paul.  201.  568.  £\Trux  (Euie).  (  athedral   of,    518.  529. 

Diigucsclin,    IWrtrand   de.   67.   266.   327.  536^541;    XlV-century   glass  of.   530. 

342.  557.  502.  540. 

Dunoi.^i.   bAUrd  d'Orl^ans,  77.  355.  527.  Exeter.  Cathedral  of.  407. 

529.  534.  Eymoutiers  (Haute^Vienne).  350. 541. 
DurandiLH,  Guillaume    (author  of  Ration' 

alf),  19.  69.  214.  267.  359.  387.  400.  401.  p 
DUrtT.  .Mlx-rt.  144.  347.  541. 

Durham.  Cathedral  of,  30.  31.  492,  493,  Fabian,  Pope,  336.  399. 

532.  545.  Facades,  noted  church,  51.  80,  97,   105, 
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129,  191,  192.  207.  217.  226.  235.  254. 
271.  291.  292,  907.  923.  343.  347.  353. 
Fa^Ic  <1cs  Chartcii,  25.  37.  38.  50.  545.  406.  460.  514.  518.  548.  553. 

fx-oiicn  (>Vine-et-<)iM^).  144.  FaUise  ((^alN-ados),  489,  544. 

fAlmund  Rich.  St.  (.\rchbishop  of  Canter-    Ffcamp    (Seine-Inf^rieure).   Abbatial    of. 

t>ury ).  4.  41.  431.  435.  478.  482.  494-496.  502,  532,  554. 

l-:<lward  1  of  Kngland.  390,  4H5.  F^nelon,  36,  288. 

KlU-uf  (Si'int^Inferiourr).  518.  Fenestration,  development  of  Gothic.  25, 

KlizjiUth  of  Hungary.  St.,  53.  54.  112.  122,        26.  51,  55,  111,  128,  146.  164.  183.  205. 

2H<».  .U.i.  213.  214,  227.  228.  234.  235.  237.  251. 

Klnc  (IVnrH'tvH-()ricntal«i).  382.  383.  262,  276.  292,  922,  933.  940.  STf.  9H0. 

Kloi.  St.  (Bishop  of  Noyon).  HO.  83.  240.        406.  413.  431.  441.  450,  459.  47H,  486. 

24!).  :n\i.  488.  506.  519.  599.  548.  559.  554. 

Klv.  (  atlH-iiml  of.  3.  482.  487.  516.  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  St..  299. 

Knariirl.  LimopHi,  17^,  f7,i,  314,  541.  549.    Ferrero.  Guglielmo.  929. 
Kn^land.  1 1.  Ui5,  351.  416.  426.  430.  478.    Feudal  «>stem,  the,  11.  31.  61.  69.  92,  102. 
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104,  105,  151,  156,  160,  195,  225,  262,  Fulbert,  of  Chartres,  Bishop,  22,  41,  170, 

271,  296,  299,  804.  305,  310,  313,  337,  171,  172,  173,  174,  176,  IM. 

349,  351.  362,  369,  370.  376,  383,  390,  Fulk  III,  Nerra,  Count  of  Anjoix,  254. 

394,  439,  455.  487,  531,  545,  550.  555.  274,  296,  302,  304.  305,  810,  314,  315, 

Fiesole,  Jerome  of,  256, 568;  Minoda,497.  550. 

Flamboyant  Gothic,  13,  89,  118.  146,  152,  Fulk  IV,  Count  of  Anjou,  205,  304. 

167.  207,  217.  222,  226,  227,  228,  232,  Fulk  V,  Count  of  Anjou,  173,  272,  «a5, 304. 

233,  237,  239,  244.  252,  254.  265,  271.  Fumess  Abbey  (Lancashire),  464. 

277,  301,  309,  314,  327,  335,  347.  354. 

372.  380.  387,  403,  415,  425,  447,  473,  ^ 

506,  513,  516,  517,  518,  521,  529.  530. 

539.  541,  542,  558,  559,  565,  569,  571,  Gaillon  (Eure),  ChAteau  of,  373.  513,  558. 

573.  Gallo-Roman  bishops  and  timesv  21.  86^ 

Flandrin,  H.,  259.  117,  118,  148,  164,  193,  194,  208»  2SI. 

Flaubert,  GusUve.  519.  243,  248,  325,  331,  386,  837,  340,  344, 

Flavigny  (C6te-d'0r),  224,  410,  428,  429.  394,  396,  398,  890,  429, 488,  515,  579. 

Fleac  (Charente),  291.  Gargoyles,  8,  139,  142,  239,  358,  S78»  451. 

Flemish  influences  in  French  art,  6.  44.  Gassicourt  (Seine-et-Oise),  163. 

67.  209,  240,  263,  264,  309.  373,  404,  Gautier,  L6on,  133, 135, 168,  245. 356^  5001 

426.  427.  454.  455.  456.  567.  501.  520,  542. 

Flodoard  (chronicler),  20.  Gelasius  II,  Pope,  388,  417. 

Florence.  Cathedral  of.  3.  30.  406.  Oenesis,  145,  253. 

Foch.  General,  106.  375,  581.  Genevieve,  St.,  71,  72,  73,  96,  138,  445. 

FolgoSt  (Finist^re).  Collegiate  at,  558. 559.  Gennes  (Mame-et-Loire),  314. 

Fontenay  (Yonne),  7.  410.  428,  430,  431.  Genoa,  466,  497,  511. 

Fontcvrault  (Mainc-et-Loire),  Abbatial  of,  Gensac  (Charente),  291. 

10, 274, 286,  291, 294, 313, 315. 318. 328.  GentU,  Francois  (sculptor),  241. 

See  Plantagenet  tombs.  Geoffrey  the  Handsome,  Count  of  Aqjoi^ 

Fontfroide  (Aude),  Cistercian  abbatial  of,  271,  272,  273,  274,  295,  304. 

380,  381,  407.  Geoffrey.  Abbot  (of  Vend6me).  871.  871, 

Fortified  churches  in  the  Midi.  332,  359,  337.  436. 

368.  382,  383.  Gerard,  Bishop  (of  Angouiteie).  891  888. 

Fortunatus  Vcnantius  (Bishop  of  Poitiers),  Gerbert  (Sylvester  II),  171,  194. 

10,  316,  317,  318.  322,  324.  Germanic  influences  on  Frendi  midiitee- 

Fossanuova  (province  of  Rome).  Cister-  ture,  21,  48,  81,  84.  109.  184,  148.  lOi 

cian  Burgundian  church.  132.  465.  243,  336,  347,  449,  567.  580.  588. 

Fouilloy.  Evrard  de  (Bishop  of  Amiens),  Germany,  architecture  in,  87.  77.  81.  9$, 

206.  223,  288,  307   464   509.     8m  BfaenU 

Foimtains  Abbey  (Yorkshire),  3.  464.  school. 

Fouquct,  Jean.  254.  256,  342.  Gerona  (Catak>nia).  380l  386. 

Francb  of  AssLsi,  St.,  4.  101. 131. 465.  Gerson,  Chancdkw  Jean.  14$,  848.  817. 

Francis  I.  67,  89. 172.  344.  518.  534.  264,  534. 

Francis  II.  Duke  of  Brittany,  tomb  of.  Giotto,  29,  267,  408. 

558,  567.  568.  Glaber,  Raoul  (chronicler;.  88.  414,  4Sa 

Franciscan  Order.  218,  268,  317,  330,  359,  Glass,  stained:   Xll-centuiy.  IQ.  55.  58- 

364,  420.  60,  07,  98,  118,  144.  183,  184,819.  84i 

Frederick  II,  Emperor.  132,  267.  272,  279,  307,  308,  381;  Xm-centary, 

Freeman.  E.  H.,  412.  490.  10.  59,  97,  98,  101,  118,  14$,  145,  m 

Frescoes  in  French  churches.  288.  314,  320.  172,  180,  184.  185,  186^  819;  834,  851; 

321,  335.  344.  349,  374.  375,  405.  407,  262,  278,  321,  449.  450.  511.  519.  59^ 

408,  409,  511.  XlV-centuiy,  98,   178,  880^  834,  887, 

Froissart,  210,  327,  347,  349,  368,  408  244,  252,  325,  341.  377.  388.  444.  £», 

455.  543;   XV-centuiy.  118,  185, 
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t40.  244,  ftSS.  flS^  tn,  8501  MO,  540*  Gttfldnen  dooon  ud  artku  artkli^ 

MU669;  XVI-ccntury. », 08, 144, ttO,  meduevsl, 0^ 7, 8» 88,  84,  55,  57.  58,  08, 

888,  888,  88S.  884,  885.  888,  880,  840,  70. 08, 108»  1081 141. 148,  184,  188, 810. 

844,  854,  88ft,  807.  874.  451.  518.  6S5,  810,  880,  888;  888,  888,  884,  885,  880, 

538,  541:  XVll-ccntury,  884,  884,  840;  840,  841.  844,  8591  875,  878,  884.  415, 

grisaUk  tjkm,  178,  887,  481.  450^  540*  488.  480.  485.  480,  484.  478.  508,  514, 

548;     eamaieu   gjkm,    144,    880.    848;  540.550,558.578,580.581. 

ion.  540;  qiMrriei.  540;  Creatioo  Gtiilbuiiie  of  the  White  Huidi.  Aicb- 


windows,   880,  840.  451;    CmcifizioD       buhop  (of  Rheiiiii).  04. 118, 178. 184. 

windowg,  10, 88.  848.  80.  887.  888. 580;  GtuDaume  VIII.  Duke  of  AquitAiie,  818, 

New  AUiaoce  windowi,  87.  185.  818.       851;     Gutlkuine  DC.  881.   858,  818, 

880,  858,  800,  808,  484;    JcMe  TVee       888, 851;  Gtiilbuine  X,  888,  888,  810, 

windows,  50,  188,  888,  884.  888,  840,       881,  854. 

853.  878,  517,  541;   Prumir  windowi.  GdmilMii  (Fbirtte).  581. 

8SH.  840,  541;    Rcnuinnoe  «lMi,  88,  Guinfunp  (COtciHiii-Kofd),  557. 550, 580, 

115,  144.  883,  884,  888,  884.  840,  841,       588. 

843,  440,  451,  513*  580, 541.  Goiiot,  88, 1081  880, 887, 588. 
Glennes  (Aiine},  45. 

Gloucester.  Cathedral  of,  488.  487, 518.  „ 

Golden  Legemd  (Le^emda  Auna).  8;  85,  87.  " 

880,  400.  HniBMNi,  Abbot,  174,  401,  408. 

Gontier,  Linaid  (vitrine  ortiit),  884,  888,  Hnlbentadt,  C^Uhedral  of,  8,  77. 

840.  841.  Hnmbje  Abbqr  (Mancbe),  nam  of.  478, 
Gothic  architectuie,  8,  17.  85.  88.  87.       554. 

80,  SO,  113,  188,  808,  840,  488,  450.  HuiotcM,  Gabriel.  400, 508^  581. 

575.  576,  578;  birth  of.  48-58.  55.  188;  Haicourt  lamibr,  588, 540*  548L  518. 

de6nition  of.  16,  17, 88,  88,  81, 80;  first  Hardinc  Abbot  Stephen  (of  OtoMtt),  4, 

Gothic  vaults.  87,  81,  80,  44,  45,  40,       41, 481,  488, 463, 481. 

887.478.470,481;  sporadieezampka  of  Harfieur     (Seine-Inf4rieiiie),    4»i,    481, 

early  Gothic  vaults,  81,  48,  851,  855,       588. 

361.  384.  387,  388,  437;  Gothic  sdioob  Harold  II,  king  of  Engkad.  540, 580. 

in  France,  811;  structural  development  Haslia.  Nicolas  (sculptor).  840. 

of  Ck>thic.  43,  44,  45.  40.  48,  50.  58.  55,  Hastinfi,  1066,  battle  of ,  545, 540, 558, 

56.  81.  88.  100.  110.  115.  116^  184.  187.  IUIoIk.  183.  410. 

131.  138,  150.  880,  837,  877,  47ft.  514:  Heaiy  I.  of  EoflaBd.  884^  880,  80l»  485^ 

ending  of  Gothic  art.  578. 577. 578;  neo-       488.  404.  587,  548. 

classic  contempt  for  Gothic;  88.  114,  Heaiy  II,  HantaaOMt,  5,  10,  87,  OBb  81, 

130.  187,  308,  484,  450.  88,  04,  158,  850,  888,  871,  818,  274. 

Goujon.  Jean  (sculptor),  515.  517.  875.  800.  808,  885,  880.  888,  80l»  818, 

Gnmdlieu  (Loire-Inf^rieuie).  884.  817.  810.  880.  881,  880,  848L  851«  488, 

Grrgoo'  the  Great,  Pope,  181,  488.  484,  408.  486,  508,  51 1«  581,  8811  550, 

Gregoo'  VII,  Pbpe,  88,  34.  850,  884.  418,       558. 

415.  416.  4M.  506.  545.548.  Heaqr  HI  of  E^^aML  154, 880, 888, 484, 
Gregory  X,  P6pe,  867,  888.  485. 

Gregory  XI.  P6pe, 335, 387.888.  Heaiy  V  of  EnglaBd,  4781  488L  486,  80i» 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Bishop^  848,  848,  884,       580,  584. 

331.  338.  336, 380.  Hemy  VI  of  £«^a^  14$,  808, 888. 

Grenoble  (Is^re),  Church  of  St.  Laorant,  Hcaiy  VII.  Tbdor,  878. 

885.  343.  Henry  VOL  4I8L  488, 818. 

Grosseteste.  Robert  (Bishop  of  Lincob).  Heiiiy  II  of  FkuQ^  87,  14^  1T8.  ' 

134.863.  IieniyIVQfn«Me^80il«7,188b818ttiU 
Gu^nger.  Dom  Prosper.  880.  881. 881.  855. 888. 888. 488. 

Gufrin,  Bishop  (of  Senlis).  80, 87.  Heffeuia,  Abbol  (of  BacX  9IB. 
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Hilary,  St.  (Bishop  of  Porticrs),  10,  317,  Irenseus,  St.  (Bishop  of  LyoiDs)p  5»  857» 

318,  321,  323,  324,  344,  364.  258. 

IlistoireLitUraircde  la  France,  ^1,55,}  50,  Irish  missionaries,  4,  22,  410,  411,  449* 

etc.    See  Bibliography.  463,  480,  498,  560,  574. 

Ho^,  Bishop  (of  Lc  Mans),  200,  270,  278,  Isabcau  of  Bavaria,  233,  327. 

280,337.  Isabelle  of   Angoultoe,    193,    208,    807, 
Holbein,  221.  313,  326. 

Holycross  Abbey  (Co.  Tipperary),  3.  Isaias,  9,  234. 

Honnecourt,  Villard  de,  34,    38,  101,  102,  Issoire  (Puy-de-Ddme),  340. 

122,  190,  280,  282,  284,  553.  Italian  influences  in  France,  67,  144,  830. 
HospiUls,  mediicval,  80,  86,  96,  298,  310,        240,  241,  243,  255,  279,  324,  361,  373, 

311,  323,  426,  427.  374,  375,  384,  456.  466,  474.  478,  479, 

Hugh,  St.  (Bishop  of  Lincoln),  194,  263.  493,  497,  555,  564. 

HuguenoU.     See  Sixteenth-century  reli-  Italy,  Gothic  in,  10,  23,  28,  29,  38,  61, 185. 

gious  wars.  261,  345,  381,  411,  431.  464,  465,  479, 

Hugues,  St.  (Abbot  of  Cluny),  22,  34,  270,       554,  555. 

337,  414,  416,  417,  421,  440.  . 

Hugues  de  St.  Victor.     Sec  Paris,  Abbey 

of  St.  Victor.  Jacquemart-Andr4,  Mme.,  89. 

Humbert,  Alb^ric  de,  6,  41, 139,  189,  370,  Jaime  el   Conquistador,  267,  880,  334. 

371.  385, 386. 

Hundred  Years*  War,  52.  69,  71,  72,  73,  James,  St.,  185,  222,  250,  451. 

97,  108,  165,  221.  225.  227,  228,  252,  James,  Henry,  218. 

327,  347,  368,  371,  378,  447,  455,  489,  Jarenton,  Abbot  (of  St.  B^nigne,  Dijon). 

490,  499,  503,  505,  506,  507,  509,  538,        337,  414,  458. 

570,  571,  573.  Jean  le  Bon,  king  of  France,  308,  300, 327. 
Hungary,  280,  284.  454. 

Huysmans,  J.   K.,   100,   128,   144,   170.  Jean  sans  Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  143, 

280.  284.  321,  415.  460.  264,  265,  452,  523,  534. 

Hymns,  mediaeval,  128.  130,  135,  238,  261,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  St..  13,  70,  71.  72.  73,  77, 

317,  345,  468.  87,  143,  152,  162,  166,  167,   168,  191, 
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192,  197,  201,  221,  222,  223,  225,  828, 
233,  247,  254,  255,  296,  298,  315,  388, 
Ilc-de-France,  12.  24.  30,  31.  44.  45,  46,       338,  355,  356,  447,  448,  455,  476,  489, 

49.  78.  113.  114.  141,  211,  225,  242,  269,        497,  504,  505,  506,  508,  500,  520,  521- 

275,  276,  285,  337.  478,  479.  482,  494,       531,  533,  534,  535,  536,  544.  548.  555^ 

495,  514,  543,  547,  564.  577. 

Imitation  of  Christ,   143.  263,  470.  503.  Jeanne  of  Navarre  and  ChunpAgne,  119L 

535.  120,  162,  166,  167,  238.  846,  847.  £38. 

Ingeborg  of  Denmark,  80.  94.  Jeannin,  Prudent,  483,  485. 

Innocent   II,    Pope.    79,    291.  417,  423,  Jerome,  St.,  9, 182, 444. 

437.  Jerusalem,  119,  142,  145,  154.  157,  874, 
Innocent  III.  Pope.  41.  95.  110,  134.  135,       304,  311.  410,  485,  500,  508.  560.  561. 

138,  139,  206,  234,  299.  364,  309.  370,        581. 

385.  392.  394.  404.  465.  Jesse  Tree  windows.    See  Glass,  sUined. 

Innocent  IV,  Pope.  264,  278,  327,  419.  Jesus  Christ,  iconography  of.  96,  180, 137, 


Innocent  VI,  Pope  (Avignon),  267.  278,  142,  180,  183,  195,  199,  807,  806. 

335,  374,  408.  240,  241,  288,  298,  317.  881,  988.  361. 

Innsbruck,  tomb  of  Maximilian  I  in,  264.  373.  423.  438,  450.  520,  540,  560.  561, 

Inquisition,  the.  364.  368.  371.  574. 

Ipres,  2,  110,  193,  242.  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  18. 847.  S36, 3791 

Ireland,  5,  153,  155,  404,  411,  463,  464,  408,  463,  468,  490. 

498.  Job,  Book  of,  817,  833. 
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JofTrr,  Grnerml.  1(W.  375.  LAinpaul  (Finist^re). 

John  the  Baptist,  St.,  140.  I8i,  210.  £59.  LAndrieux,  Monteigneur.  188.  199. 

.*in.  3<M).  40H.  43H.  441.  UnKrais  (Indn^-«t•Loi^r).  5W. 

John  the*  KvanKrhAt,  St..  9.  68.  204.  217.  Unglou.  Jean  (architect).  237. 

219.  257.  259.  262,  281.  2&4,  SIO.  361.  Ungres  (Ilaute-Marne).  4>!».  5i6. 

Sim,  4.^8.  441.  Langnine  (Cal%'adot),  6^. 

John  I^irkland.  king  of  Kngland.  275.  293.  I^angton,  Afx:hbishop  Stephen,  11,  41.  134, 

2!^.  29H.  299.  308.  313.  4H7.  503.  511.  432. 

537.  564.  Languodoc,  11,  23.  24.  42,  356,  357.  361, 

John  XXII.  Pope.  264.  288.  289.  387.407.  302,    365,    368.    370.    380,    384.    387; 

JohnHon.  IJonel.  165.  Ilomanesque  ichool  of.  24.  28.  360.  361; 

Johnson.  Dr.  Samuel.  294.  431.  Homaiieaque  aculpturr  of.  360,  361. 

J(»invillc.  Jean.  Sire  de,  41,  70.  Ill,  119,  Lamiion  (C6tcs-du-Nord).  557. 

120.   UiH.   140.  152-162.  166.  190.  206.  Laon   (Aisne),    102,    103,    104.    106,  531; 

219.  244.  245.  246.  247.  306.  312.  313.  Cathedral  of,  7.  12.  32,  40.  74,  75,  76, 

32(i.  .*i42.  399.  55:^.  77.   99-106.   575,   581;    iU   giaM  and 

JouAm*  (Seine-et-.Marne).  iTypt  of.   168.  aculpture,    101;    its   fa^e.    105;    St. 

225.411.  Martin,    105,    106;    Templar's  church, 

Joiiliert.  J  .  290.  99,  106. 

JiiU,  or  rood  nrreen.  230.  244.  247.  347.  Laon,  Anselm  de,  104.  474,  512. 

37.i.  55H.  560.  La  lioche-Maurice  (Kinist^re).  560. 

Judith  of  Brittany.  Duchess  of  Normandy.  Lasteyric.  Comte  Robert  de.     Srt  BiMi- 

501.  ography. 

Juliot.  the  (.Hculptors  of  TroycA).  235.  240.  Last   Judgment.   repmeDtatioo  of.    147. 

241.  181,  195,  199.  217,  218,  375.  423,  426, 

Jumi«*^*M  (StMne-Inferieure),  ruin*  of.  23,  564. 

1 10.  224.  411.  415.  480-4S3.  496.  509.  Uteran.  (*hurch  of  the.  387;  4th  Council 

Ju>t«-.  thr  <s<ulpton*).  67.  564.  565.  of,  189.  206.  370. 

Latin  influences  and  vestiges  in  French  art. 
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4.  9.   11.   18.   19.  21.  28,  30,  61,   193, 
249,  257.  263,  270,  318,  336.  353,  384, 

Kensington  Mu.«eum.  3.>3.  388.  389.  394,  398.  399.  400.  401.  403, 

KtriiuM  l.Mlrn  iMorKihan'.  5,>9.  416.  418.  422.  424.  479.  567.  577.  579, 

Kr\st<>n<^of  (Mithic  VBult.4,  37,  4H.   104.        580. 

\MK  UH\,  301.  314.  444.  513.  La  Trappe  ((hue).  Souligny.  418,  542. 

Koran,  the.  419.  I^urana.  Francisco  (iculptor).  279,  406. 

Kniskrr  To\%er,  the.    Sre  St.  PoUh^-Lfon.    l.«un'nre,  St.,  224.  283. 

Uvartlin.  llUilehert  <le.  41.  250.  269.  270. 

271.272.275.279. 
I^viAw.  Ernest.  76. 

Lioinlairt*.  J  B  II.  D..  128.  4.*«),  453.  462.    Layl-Vrlesiajitic  <  ontro%-ersy,  the,  91,  94, 

;.i.iy  ( hiiiM-I.  52.  203.  498.  515.  533.  540.        154.  173.  260.  267.  271.  282,  540,  492, 
.'»:>>.  .109  433.  434.  441.  475,  532.  556. 

Lif.i.vrtt*-  family,  hurial  pUcT  of,  335.  Laxarus,  395.  996,  424,  428,  496.  501.  580. 

Lifrnotn*.  <H*orp'.  4H4.  Le  BraK.  .\natole,  556,  568. 

1-4  l'rrt«'-Mi|on  '.S-ine-*-l-Mame),  554.        I^rruyer.  Jean  (vitrine  artist).  229,  ti4. 

LitTaux    Ai>in«->.  45.  I^rfevrr-Pdn talis.    Eugene.    Sf€    Bibliof- 

Li  l-'«  III  taint*.  242.  raphy. 

Liir  th.i>ry.  the.  32.  KM).  Le  Mans  (SaHhe),  10,  274.  279.  S49.  406. 

I^irnartinr.   Mphon^^  d«%  445.  454.  541;    Cathedral  of.   19.  59.   125. 

I^iinUiIlr    (V>t<^lu-Nortii.  559.  211.  212,  255.  266-279.  904.  915.  921. 

Liinliin.  r.milf.     Srr  Bibliography.  951,553;  glass  of.  59.  220. 276. 277.  f78; 

UimorKicrt-.  Cicneral  de,  508.  St.  Julien  du   M  and  the  Gmtiire 
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church,  278,  280;  Henry  II  of  England  Loctudy  (Finist^re),  557. 

in  Le  Mans,  274.  Loire,  the,  10,  247,  254,  255,  804,  448, 

Lenoncourt,    Robert    de  (Archbishop    of  565,  566. 

Rheims).  118,  198,  255.  Lombard  architecture,  17,  24,  28,  29,  82, 

Leo  IX,  Pope.  1 17,  542.  44,  478,  479,  481,  493;  influences  of,  ftS, 

Leo  XIII,  Pope,  130.  385,  422,  521.  247,  360,  384,  395,  478,  481,  486,  489. 

Le6n,  Cathedral  of,  3,  242.  495. 

Le  Pot,  Nicolas,  51,  228.  Lombard,  Pierre,  133.  134. 

Le  Prince,   Engrand    (and   sons,   vitrinc  London,  486,  491,  517. 

artists),  51,  144,  228,  517.  Longpont  (Aisne),  Abbey  of,  107, 147, 4SI. 

Le   Puy    (Haute-Loire),    342,    371,    566;  Longueil,    Olivier    de   (Bishop    of    Coii- 

Cathedral  of,  343,  344,  345;  St.  Michel  tanccs),  555. 

d'AiguiUc,  343.  Loti,  Pierre,  199,  200,  561. 

Lerens,  Island  of,  411.  Lotte,  Joseph,  499,  536. 

Le  Roux,  Rouland  (architect),  307,  408,  Loub  VI.  61.  122, 151. 

518,  519.  Louis  VII,  57,  60,  62,  70.  79,  84,  137,  138, 

Les  Andelys  (Seine-Infcricure),  512,  513,  174,  245,  248,  250,  298,  299,  317,  S51, 

520.  439. 

Les  Iff  (Ule-et-VUaine),  5 11,  559.  Louis  VIII,  69,  86,  96,  262. 

Les  Noks  (Aube),  238.  Louis  IX,  St.  Louis,  5,  9,  12,  14,  41,  52, 

Les  Saintes-Maries  (Bouches-du-Rhdne),  53,  54,  65.  66,  67,  70,  71,  86,  90,  106, 

239,  395,  396,  397.  107,  118,  132,  135,  140,  148,  145,  152- 

Lessay  (Manche),  473,  493,  512,  554.  162,  177,  184,  185,  193,  206,  218,  282, 

L^ves,  Geoffrt^y  de  (Bishop  of  Chartres),  248,  283,  299,  309,  810,  818,  814,  827, 

60,  170,  173,  174,  181.  319,  361,  362,  334,  336.  375,  378,  890,  410,  485,  441, 

469.  489,  514,  538,  55^  579,  598. 

Liebnitz,  414.  Louis  XI.  247,  255,  265,  809,  814,  452^ 

Liguge  (Vicnnc).  321.  504.  540. 

LiUe  (Nord),  226.  Louis  XII,  67,  89,  96.  97,  878,  497,  534, 

Limoges    (Haute- Viennc).    Cathedral   of,  558,  565,  566. 

203,  334,  345-348,  380,  407,  408,  539;  Louis  XIV,  70,  384,  405. 

St.  Martial,  336,  345,  346,  348;  enamels  Louis  XV  and  Loub  XVI,  70. 

of,  172,  341,  345,  349.  Louis-Philippe.  66,  157. 

Lincohi,  Cathedral  of,  31,  134,  191,  298,  Loup,  St.  (Bishop  of  Ttoyes).  281. 

449,  516,  532.  Loutil,  Abb6  (Pierre  rHermite),  129. 

Lincoln,  St.  Hugh  of,  194,  263,  296.  Louviers  (Eure),  518,  536. 

Lisieux   (Calvados),   Cathedrals  of,   113,  Lowell,  James  Russell,  100,  170. 

531-536;  St.  Jacques,  518,  535.  Loyola,  St.  Ignatius,  151. 

Litchfield,  Cathedral  of,  516.  Lozinga,   Herbert  (Bishop  of   Norwidi)i 

Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  4,  7,  9,  18,  494,  496. 

31, 135,  150,  400;  Xl-century,  106,  133,  Luce,  Simfon,  490,  499,  520,  526,  Aff7. 

171,  173,  195.  304,  318,  415,  417,  422,  Lugo,  Cathedral  of,  465. 

424.  430,  432,  450,  461,  466,  474,  475,  Lusarches,  Robert  de  (sculptor),  904.  tOSg 

478,  500.  501,  545,  549;    XII-centur>',  248. 

57,  116.  131.  133,  135,  174,  175,  176,  Luxcuil  (Haute-Sadne),  moiiMtay  of.  US: 

250,  270,  272,  273,  318,  345,  348,  398,  410.  411,  483. 

418,  419,  502,  537,  545;  Xlll-ccntury,  Ly^nin,  family  of  (vitrine  artists).  fS8L 

9,  119,  130,  131,  132,  135,  140,  158,  161,  it?4,  241. 

166,  231,  232,  236,  238,  245,  246,  267,  Lyons,  13,  39. 336, 400;  Catliednl  of.  21U 

334,  396;   XlV-ccntury,  210.  287,  407,  212,  220.  248,  256-268;    Coimcib  of; 

551;  XV-ccntury,  516.  517.  520,  505.  263.  267,  268,  456;  |^ass  and  sculptan 

Loches  (Indre-et-Loirc),  44, 254;  Beaulieu-  of,   262,   263,   264,    865;     St 

l^Lochcs,  254.  d'Ainay,  225.  259.  200. 
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jl  M«lh«,  St.  Jp«n  (Jr.  1S».  4M.  «S. 

MaliliU, II  ill'  u[  William  tlir  t 'nnquiTor. 

Maliilli.n.  Ihim.  Ittt.  UK,  tCI.  j  0,  !tUS.  -I'U,  tRt.  4N.>.  INT.,  SUi.  M9. 

MiK-niln'' rHiiiilv.  iIk'  'Mulfloro.  £M.  «»(.  Mm>(IIiui.  Biiihop.  iu:.  »>>5. 

<KI.  MaulWunD,  ri«lrr.ii.i]  i-hun-li  (4.  ««. 

MA..>n.   lUiKU'Ti  lit-  >lt»L«i>  uf  .VuvfTr}.  MbuH<7  .ml  ll>r  TIhIwu  Uicioo.  St..  5. 

Ml.  417.  <*li,SOS,*M, 

Mat:.l.'l.<irk-.  f'Hlliolmlof.  i,  .1.  TT.  M.Uhlkr.    An-l>Wi<>f-    M    Kuurn),    tm. 

M-.^;.,  Iharl.,.  12IS,  II.  If,  13.  tM.  4K5.Jia.S 

MHk-u'lxnai-  iHi-niulU.  U.  «i.  .S.1I).  3H,  Mraux    (SnMM^t-<tti.rN.  >.    Cathrdrmt   of, 

J(i8.:tKi».  M.  lif.  lU-lb^,  <«:    yw 


Main.-.  l'r..i  in,i-  .if.  iW.  T,  1,  <7*.  3W. 

MclW™i  Ablwv       ..   I,.iill,).  3.  404. 

M.iliir  <lr  ttiraii.  A7!l. 

MclrosF  .M.I.PV  (K<)il.urRli>.hirr).  3.  t«4. 

Mui.lr-.  J..--I.I..1.-.  «i.*ll. 

Mi-D'h-  (Canlal).  Callirdrml  of.  SM.  387. 

M..l.,.),>.  <»M.,rKuir.  Si.,  *.  4).  403,  »!)8. 

Mffu.,. .                                        31i.  ftil.  331. 

3H.  313. 

M..N<'...i,.    ,...-nl«ry    tA    J.-annc    .I'Arci 

.Mi-ruviniiun  vmtip-i  and  tinxv.  40,  M, 

liul.  .W:l.  ^ft.3U.3<0. 

57.  71.  7H,  K4.  171.  tJ4.  iMf.  <4I>.  3IU, 

M;.....imI,.  IMO.     l«(lL-o(.  H.  in.  I5i. 

3it.  3U.  4TU.  4T1.  4MJ. 

1.511.  |.-,;».  US. 

M.-lili-.tr«ii>f,<*il,  i!k 

M^iitx-iniH.  .141. 

MMTnii.  It..'..,..:-.  I.i.,1.-.  .l.',ilM.SI9,3«). 

Mhiu.,       S,i„..-,-i -<«-■).     r,J|.-put.-     ..f 

Miiit-ni   '  \ril.rj[i'-^<.  tifl 

N..ir-  Dam--  al.  ll:t.  162  IbS.  \VH:   iu 

Mi.l,Hi-l.  Si..  SiWi.  34:1,  37*.  4M,  WW.  »4, 

(  I.;.]..]  .,f  Navam-.   HH.  J.W.  53!>. 

J«U.  Si<l.  3M.  U3. 

MurU-:,<>.  M....«-.i:ii.  ..r .  >t»l.»)M,f  M.-.ux^, 

Ml.  1..,.  1    Vr,.'.  1...   1N3.  374. 

1»W. 

Ml.li.  <i.)tl>i.'  in  thi-.  3«l.  330.  540.  SM. 

M«rl..irB.  *  l.»n  1.  .J  St.  Kli»l.-th  al.  1 1t 

.177.    3Hi].    .'isu.   Sim.    4M.    407.    4IM: 

IM.  iMi.  ;ll:l. 

l(<.[iiaii."U|<]<'  lu   iIk-.  a.  Sif).  330.  337. 

M»r.lM'i>'/.  Ma.Lm<- Jrannr.  IK. 

XX.I.  SIrt,  Mi.  353,  SOB,  3«l).  S7|.  378. 

■\I..ru:u.T.tr  ..t  An.lria.  fill. 

.iHl.  :iuN,  vn,  m\. 

M..ri,-ii.ri(.-  „r  Hiiri.iii..|N .  *>.■.,  4*7 

MiUn.  .1.  Ol,  Kit,  :l.-iN.  .iNI.  4(14.  WU,  4IUI. 

M;.r^-.irn>.'  ..f  l-'l»ml.-rx.  t.-.l.   IJ.i. 

Military   <>r<l>T..   HU.    lINi.    IM>.   f4U.   311. 

Marn.i.rili..[  l'n.i.n.v.  KM.  IJ.1.  l.il. -WO. 

3*11.  4WI.  5IH. 

M..ri.-  Vi.1 tl.-.  7<i. 

Miui.>ni  m  111.-  Mi.|.||i-  Xgi-^  U>ni«a.  3*7. 

.■Kill.  .Ull.  404.  44U.  ll.V  4)U. 

\1.,r,l.i,N.  Ji,.-.,.!.-..  «l. 

M.i-.l.     l-lr...    358.    3JT.    3M.    MW. 

.|ii.ltT-.l-l-..n>.    fcil.    .i!«7.     M.-lma.  <all,"lf:iliir.  *7S.36I.374.  3I«. 
Miii<<ai'     Tamil -l>aniiiDr).    *4,    0t,    SI. 

•r\  \:,.  *is,  saw.  MM.  MX.  414. 

s.  K«i.  401:   St.  Viitor'n  al>-    M<.l-^  Ari»u<l  i)r.  lUH.  374. 

M..li.n-.  .Ki.  .170. 
*:W.  *l".  *I7.  *HI.  .-fiU.  «6.     M.*"iBf..ur      I       ,  i   \  :l.  r,.  ■     iS». 

.  (I  tt.U.  «a.  33.  H. 
.-.  it.  IK  1S.V  *ts.  *t!l.  *^).  *>U.  *1U.  »)>0.  .-(Gl.  SCS.  ,<ITI.  3M.  410. 
I-..  :M<1.  ;t*I.  Hi\.  \V<  411.  41*.  41S.  413.  410.  417.  4**.  437. 

v..  Ill,    "lJltl<<|-'lu«<'r,"333.        410.  473.  474,  4H1.  4IIS.  4W.  4IIQ.  4WI. 

30*.  Mt. 
Ill  .1".  t.Vi.  3*0.  MtMiUiinir.  350.  UI. 

t-iiri-l>.  *i;t  Mfinlaiini.  (iillr*  .XyHin  Jr.  3H1. 5tS. 

1..I.  iM'.    *:!;',    *I4).    *4T.    *34.    Monlalrmhrrl.  Chailn  dr.  <37.  «5«.  MO. 
VK:  :Km1.  401.  40*.  4*1.  43(1.        411.  414.  4T6. 

MuntWd  kCAle-d'OrJ,  «30.  US. 
Ml 
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Montboissier,  Pons  de  (Abbot  of  V6ze- 

lay),  338,  341,  418,  438,  439;  Peter  dc. 

See  Peter  the  Venerable. 
Montecorvino,  John  of,  32G,  327. 
Monteil,  Adh^mar  de  (Bishop  of  Le  Puy), 

344,  345. 
Montercau,  Pierre  de  (architect),  35,  53, 

66,  70,  141,  146,  149,  150,  280,  299. 
Montfort,  Bertrada  de,  173,  295,  323,  549. 
Montfort,  Simon  de,  14,  353,  357,  362, 

369,  370.  376,  383.  386. 
Montfort-l'Amaury  (Seine-et-Oise),  144. 
Montier-en-Der  (Haute-Mame),  239. 
Montmajour-l^-Arles,  398,  399,  400. 
Montmorency    (Seine-et-Oise),    144;    art 

patrons,  144,  254,  347,  390,  408,  559. 
Montpellier     (H^rault),     369,    385-387; 

Cathedral  of,  384,  385,  386;   le  Perou, 

385,  400,  407. 
Montreal  (Yonne).  121.  428,  429. 
Mont-Saint-Michel,  22,  34,  226,  322,  371, 

435,  473,  482,  483,  487,  495,  499-507, 

527,  529.  551,  554,  559;   the  Merveille, 

503. 
Mont-Saintc-Odile  (Alsace).  485. 
Mont\'illiers  (Seine-Infericure),  491,  555. 
Morel.  Jacques  (sculptor),  254,  265,  266, 

308.  456. 
Morlaix  (Finistt^re),  559.  560. 
Mortagne.  Gautier  de  (Bishop  of  Laon). 

105. 
Mortain  (Manche).  Abbey  of  La  Blanche. 

473.  554. 
Moses.  182.  438,  455. 
Mouliherne  (SeineH»t-Loire),  315. 
Moulins  (Allier).  226.  265,  266.  322.  541. 
Mowbray.  (Jeoffrey  dc  (Bishop  of  Cou- 

tanccs).  552. 
Mozac  (Puy.de-D6me).  340,  341 ,  349. 
Mussel.  Alfred  de.  16. 
Mussy-sur-Seine  (Aube),  239. 
Mystery  plays,  influence  on  sculpture  of, 

180.  223.  281.  455.  540,  578. 
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Narthex,  or  forechurch,  18,  57,  419,  424, 
427,  436,  437,  457,  460,  532. 

Navarre,  167,  232,  237. 

Navas  de  Toloso,  Las,  115.  15S,  S85.  538. 

Neale,  Rev.  John  Mason,  19,  814,  414, 
421,  451. 

Nemours,  Pierre  de  (Bishop  of  Xoyon), 
80,  139.  243. 

Nevcrs  (Ni^vie).  Cathedral  of,  413.  449. 
566;  St.  fitienne.  215,  254,  340.  405. 

New  Alliance  windows.  Sec  Glass,  stained. 

Newman.  Cardinal.  123. 

Nicaise.  St..  193.  194.  202. 

Nicolas  of  Ban,  St.,  185,  239.  451. 

Ntmes  (Gard),  397,  400. 

Nolasco.  St.  Peter,  309,  386. 

Nonancourt  (Eurc).  536. 

Norbert,  St.,  2,  4.  104.  467. 

Normandy,  40,  223,  226,  242.  274,  472- 
556;  Gothic  of ,  494,  499,  504.  505.  508, 
518,  533,  543,  547,  553.  554;  first 
Gothic  vaults  of.  30.  46,  478,  479.  403, 
554;  sexpartite  vaults  of,  481,  482; 
Romanesque  school  of,  17.  23.  SO,  476- 
480,  481,  485,  486,  493,  502,  546,  554; 
architectural  influences  of.  11,  46,  48. 
163.  165,  276.  479.  555;  monasteries  of, 
372,  373,  374,  480,  484,  492.  491,  496, 
499.  554;  Normans  in  Sicily,  132.  542, 
552,  554,  555;  Norse  invasions,  20,  21, 
171.  324,  336,  477,  483.  495,  501.  510. 

Norrey  (Calvados),  491. 

Norwich,  Cathedral  of.  430.  487.  496. 

Notre  Dame,  the  term,  565;  devotion  toy 
5.  126,  137,  138,  169.  170,  193.  S4S,  S44w 
404.  465,  511,  564.  571.  572;  iconor 
raphy  of,  85, 101, 123, 137,  138, 180, 182, 
193,  208,  209,  240,  242,  244,  278,  2801 
282.  342,  361,  362,  373,  541. 

Notic-Dame-de-l*£pine  (Mame).  242, 244. 

Noyes,  Alfred, 

Noyon  (Oise),  Cathedral  of,  12,  SS.  74, 75, 
76, 78-84. 99. 112;  commune  of,  12, 79; 
World  War  havoc  in,  2,  76»  82,  83. 


O 


Nantes  (Ix)ire-Inferieure).   Cathedral  of, 

255.  256.  557.  558.  563.  565-568.  Odila.  St.  (Abbot  of  Guny),  266,  414. 421 

Naples.  Gothic  in.  465.  Odo  de  Conteville  (Bishop  of  Bayeuz),  S97» 
Napoleon.  70.  259.  420.  446.  545,  546.  547, 549. 552. 

Narbonne  (Aude).  368.  378.  408:   Cathe-  Orbais  (Mame). 

dral  of.   11.  20.%  330.  336.  357.  364.  Orbais,  Jean  d*  (architect).  34,  190l  191, 

378-382,  390,  515,  539.  192. 
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Orrival  (Piiy-4lr-I>Amr;.  SIO.  «U.  S«7.  401.  408.  4W.  434,  463.  4«0, 

( )nl<ri<u.i  Vitalifi.  i7<.  4\H,  537.  474.  470,  5tf  1.  5^4.  530.  534.  573. 

Onl'TH.     HKnlbi-val     niifn<>uji.     414.    4<0;  PbrU.  (iajiton.  135.  15i.  24i.  i45,  505. 

Triiiitaruin.H,   or   Mathurina.   404.   44K>;  Pkrthrnay  (l>eux-S^vn»).  3il.  340. 

Onlrrof  Mrrry.  30tf.  :IH0.     .SVr  (  arthu-  Paacal.  331,  33i. 

fkiaiiH.  ('i.ttrixiaaH.  Cluny.  Dominirans,  Paiicha]  II.  Pope,  173.  250.  259.  261.  206, 

Friincivaru.  Kontovrault,  Premootrc.  291.  295.  415.  417.  42H.  458. 

()rfr«*v«l  (S*iii€»-ft-<)uM'),  45.  Pasquier.  ^tirnne.  521. 

(>ri(laiiini(>  of  St.  I><*ni«t.  the.  01,  70.  71.  PaMavrnt,  GuilUume  de  (RUhop  of  Le 
OrUaiiH   (lioirt-tj.  2.  328.  5(H.  521.  520,        Mann).  209.  272.  273,  274.  275. 

^27.  529.  533;   Catlu-ilral  «»f.  2,  7,  218.  Pasteur.  l^ouU.  428. 

22».  251;  family  of.  499.  Pal«T.  Walter.  170.  432.  578. 

( Irlrans  <  harh-Ji  d*.  07.  315.  497,  516.  517.  Palrwk.  St..  440.  530.  537. 

MM,  yM,  5€ui.  Paul.  St..  9.  95.  208,  217.  273.  387.  389. 
(»rlrariv  I^.uin.  Dukr  d'.  07.  143.  497.  534.        399.  442.  400.  507. 

()  r.H.li*.  .^t.  Uiin*mT.  498.  499.  Paul.  St.  Vimrnt  d<\  151.  259.  402.  508. 

()iir<M'anip  (C>i.M-).  hoMpital  ami  al>lM.*y  of.  Pavia  (l^milianly).  437. 

80.  JMi.  i;,0,  431.  l'^.v.  Charleii.  72,  73,  108.  179,  197.  536. 
i  Kf..r.l.  327.  ¥f7,  434.  510.  519.  545. 

Oziuiaiii.  fmlfric.  1:».  259.  208,  508.  IVkinK.  327. 

IViiafort.  St.  lUymnnd  of.  369. 

P  IVnmart'h  (FinUtcrt).  500,  561. 

Pah'riiio.  .*11»,  5'>'t.  IVpin.  57. 

Papary  in  tin*  Miildl*'  Ak**"^.  tin*.  22.  23.  Prhiorux    (Donliijfn**;.    ('athrdral  of  St. 

7J*.  Ul.  iK>.  l:r>.  15t.  171.  177.  191.  200.        Front.  47.  288  290.  291.  465. 

2.«».  ^40.  iU.  2Mi.  207.  2«W.  291.  337.  Pcninm-  (Somnir).  82.  124,  226,  411. 

.'J:W.  'M\^.  :U\7,  'M\u,  370.  3h5.  3H0.  3H7.  IVqiiKnan  iPyn'm-v-ji  Oricntalra;,  382. 

:ws.  :iiw.  :\u:\,  407.  4<W.  409.  411.  412.  IVm-al.  Jean!  201.  508. 

nr,.  HI).  \rA\.  4(M.  4H9.  501.  57H.  fVtrr.  St..  9.  103.  148.  182,  186.  208.  218. 
Paray-I. -Moiiial  ( Allirr..  41(»,  421.  422.  273.  317.  3H7.  388,  389.  399.  416.  438, 

Pans.  7.  Si.   U<».  1.3;i.  317.  419.  4r>,  513.        4H2.  5t«,  5<J7. 

5i7.  5:M»;    Cathfilnil  i»f  .N'otn*  Dninr.  .i.  IVtrr  of  .\raK«m.  385. 

fl.  7.  \X  ;U.  U.  51*.  7t.  H,-i.  !W.  KM).  112.  IVtor  thr  Vrm-ra»»N'.  41.  OO.  152.  174.  243. 

126  146.   U\:\,  lt;7.   isl.  \si.  201.  21.3.        341.  31)3.  414.  417.  418.  419.  435.  438. 

21.>.  22H.  <<!!.  ilM».   H:J.  410.   134.  4H9.         403.  407. 

551.  575.   Flaiiiljoyant  (iotliU-  rliun-li4*%  IVtrrboruUKh.  (  athnlral  of.  482,  487,  562. 

in.   IH:    »;laH<«.  m  IuhiI  of.  Mt.  U3.  1  4.>,  IVtranh.  239.  :M0.  406.  408. 

1  Hi.  i:,i.  Xi\:  Ilot.I  (limy.  5:1.  97.  M,  inulilM-ri.  St..  413.  483. 

Ml'*.  MX  Wl:    Iloti'l  .^iiH.  97;    l^>uvn*.  Plulip|»r  I.  kinic  of  Frmm^.  51.  173.  205, 

til.      W.'i.    Wr>;    Mf>iitiiiartn*.  rliunh  of        .323.  549. 

>t     Pi.  rn-  «lr.  50.  148.  151,  and  Sarr^-  Iniilipitr-Auffuntr.   12,   14.  53.  54.  60.  62, 

(    I  iir    Uisi\u-.i    of.    151.    21»2;     Saint<^        09.  70.  80.  94,  W;.   ION,  1.H5.   136,  162. 

<  Ii.(|mI]..  tlif.  132.  145.  140.  203.  2<l.>.  10.3.  177.  194.  195,  234.  251.  267.  274. 
:i'i.  iM.  :i:U.  5.W;  St.  ( M-rmainnle^-  275.  281),  309.  310.  344».  432.  440,  489, 
Vir>.  :;{.  il.  US.  Ui».  415;  St.  (M-rmain        5a3.  511.  513.  525,  537.  53N 

I  \>i\.  rn.i..  l.W.  410.  .st.  Juli«n-I<^  nulip|ftr  III.  the  Ibild.  67.  71.  247,  338, 
r.iiivr..     U7.     iM:      St      Martinilt-^.        .37.>.  390.  408. 

<  iMini  V  :;;i,  45.  148.  \MK    >X.  .Srvrrin.  Philip|>r  IV.  Ir  BrI.  13.  326.  4H9.  538. 

I  ;*.  Ml .  St  \  i<  tnr.  AliUy  of.  13.3.  131.  I*liilip|>r  Ic  lUnlU  I>ukr  <if  Huripiiitly.  220. 
I  V  P.H.  s^iilptun-  of.  IHl.  I.i2.  I.i7.  232.  204.  353.  443,  452.  454;  tomb  of, 
I  :s.     I  ;■».     111.     112.     110.     147.     149;        455. 

IriH.i.lrro  MuMiiMi.  :t.s.  1^44.  344).  353;  iniilippe  k*  Ron.  Duke  of  BurguiKiy.  426. 
I  n.N.  rnity  of.  7.  41.  104.  133.  134.  147,        427,  4M,  527. 
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Picardy,  202,  203.  210.  503.  Portals,  sculptured.  4.  05,  180,  181,  188, 

Picrrefonds  (Oise).  534.  239,  252.  253.  261,  273,  289,  SM,  986, 

Piers,  development  of,  23.  24.  25.  20,  40.  418,  428,  438,  514,  515,  517,  518,  550, 

55,  93,  100,  111,  122,  127,  IGO,  213,  214,  5C1. 

320,  333,  34G,  358,  377,  380,  402,  514,  Porter.    Arthur    Kingsley.    See    Bibliog- 
532.  raphy. 

Pilasters,  channeled.  41G,  422.  42(.  Portugal.  38,  454. 

Pilgrim  shrines,  me<li£eval.  G,  Ot,  157,  170,  Pot.  Philippe  (Seneschal  of   Burgundy), 

185,  249,  250,  289,  324,  325,  343.  395,  144,  425. 

436,  437,  498.  500.  551.  Pothimus,   St.  (Bishop   of   Lyons),   857, 

Pilon,  Germain  (sculptor),  68,  278.  258,  259. 

Pinaigrier  (vitrine  artist),  149,  254.  Prague,  3,  203,  387. 

Pisa,  417,  460.  Premontr^,  Order  of,  S4.  104.  188,  468, 

Pisano,  Niccola,  29.  543. 

Pius  IX,  Pope,  377.  Primaiy  Gothic,  68  7.4-12S,  75,  76,  77, 

Pius  X,  Pope.  188.  108,  109,  110,  113,  114,  185,  SOS,  S06, 

Plantagenet  Gothic,  10.  39,  113,  250,  273,  440,  494,  508.  511,  580. 

275,  278.  291-301,  307,  311,  312,  314,  Primitifs,  French,  265,  404. 

315,  317,  351.  Prophets  and  patriarchs,  in  art,  188,  UK, 

PlanUgenet  tombs,  the,  203,  206,  207.  373,  404,  455. 

llato,  132,  160,  475.  Provence,  112,  113.  114,  15S,  SOO,  S61. 

Pldan  (Ille-et-Vilaine),  541.  300,  307,  400,  402,  441,  465;    Roman- 

Pleyben  (Finist^re),  561.  esque  school  of.  2S,  84,  S08,  40S.  405, 

Plodrmel  (Morbihan),  559.  406;    sculpture  of,  361,  S02,  S04,  905^ 

Plougastel-Daoulas  (Finistdre),  561.  398;  tradition  of  the  Saintes  Maries  in, 

Plougonvcn  (Finistere).  561.  436,  441. 

Poblet   (Catalonia),   Monastery  of,   380,  Provins  (Seinc-et-Mame),  7, 11^121,538; 

381,  464.  St.  Quiriace,  123. 

Poissy  (Scine-et-Oisc),  45,  53.  54,  574.  Psichari,  Ernest.  168,  572.  574. 

Poitiers.  40,  221,  255,  286,  318,  324,  325,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  216,  859. 

327,  328,  454;  Cathedral  of.  10.  57,  279.  Puy-Notrc-Dame   (3^fainc-et-Loire),   S14, 

312. 316-322;  Baptistry  of  St.  Jean.  225;  319. 

Counts   of,   298,   318:    see  Guillaunie  q 

VIII,  IX,  and  X;  glass  of,  10,  59,  317,  ^ 

321,  322;    Minerva  statue,  325;    Mon-  Quimper  (Finistdre).  Cathedral  of»  541, 
tiemeuf,  318;   Notre  Dame-la-Cirande,  557,  559,  563,  568-571. 

24,  318,  323;  Palais  de  Justice  (Counts*  Quimperlc  (Finist^),  31,  557,  500. 

palace),  326.  327,  328;  St.  Ililaire,  172, 

319,  323.  324.  ^44;  Ste.  Iladegonde,  325,  n 

326,  327,  539;   University  of,  325. 

Poitiers,  Alphonsc  de.  156,  313,  320,  362,  Races  in  France,  amalgamation  of,  4, 5, 81. 

370,  408.  135,  248,  S78,  388.    See  Barbarian  in- 

Poitiers.  Diane  de,  144.  172.  515.  vosions.  Celtic  element,  Gallo-Romans, 

Poitou.  5,  10,  39;   Romanesque  sc^hool  of,  and  Latin  influences. 

24.  38.  291.  311.  316,  319,  320,  321,  323,  Racine.  36.  248. 

355.  Radegund,  Queen,  4,  10,  78,  84,  S84. 985, 

Poll),  Marco,  299,  327.  327. 

Polychrome  decoration,  339.  340.  343.  Rationale,  or  the  qrmboliani  of  dinrdieik 

Pont-Audemcr  (Eure).  541.  19.  69.  214,  267.  S59,  377,  S87,  400, 401. 

Pont-do-rArche  (Euro).  530,  539.  Raymond  IV,  of  Toulouse,  S91. 

Pontigny  (Yonnc).  Cistercian  ablwitinl  of.  Raymond  VI,  of  Toulouse,  897,  S57,  fM, 

11.  33.  93.  215,  239,  201,  430-435,  417.  376,  392,  394. 

Ponloiae  (Scinc-ct-Oise),  45, 53, 54, 57,  65.  Raymond  VII,  8«7,  370. 
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lUyoniunt  Gothic.  12,  IS.  105.  116.  180.  Ilodoi  (Avcyron).  Cathcdrml  of.  203.  226, 

111.  282,  286.  237,  277.  *»6.  852.853.  330,  370,  874,  577. 

854.  8H0.  4»7,  5<IH.  500.  514,  515.  516,  Itodin,  Auffaite.  114.  172,  IRQ,  196.  215, 

58H.  518,  54H,  578,  577.  250,  272.  278.  3!K),  472,  575. 

IU*birth    (»f   an-hitivturp   after   the   year  Roland^  Vhanmn  dr,  106,   1K4.   194,  246, 

1000.  20.  22.  422,  458,  575.  355,  356,  500,  501,  545.  519.  580. 

lU-iUis,  (>.,  498.  Rolin,  NicoUs,  425,  426.  427. 

lit-ilim  (Ilh^t-ViUinr).  256,  268.  IU>no,  I>ukc  of  Nornuindy,  477,  482,  503, 

Hc^nuuh.  (fuiUaume  (M.'iiJ|itor;,  67,  256,  510. 

568.  Ronian  centers  in  Gaul.  0.  91.  379,  398. 

Kcmi^iuH.  .^t..  118.  191.  194.    See  Rheims.  424. 

Church  of  St.  Hcmi.  Rf»nianeM]ue  architecture.  16,  17.  18,  19. 

HrnHiv.ancc.  th<*  chiMic.  10,  152,  179,  180.  21.  22,  23.  24.  25.  43. 44. 48.  49.  187.  225, 

22H.  289.  210.  21.8.  216.  279.  281.  282.  287.  291.  320.  321.  323.  329.  340.  344, 

2!»5.  :HN;.  .871.  375.  406.  483.  489,  497,  359,  361,  362,378,  403,  44)6,  422,  427, 

518.  515.  541.  560.  564,  566,  567,  568,  433.  476-486.  493,  546,  557,  575;    Ko- 

577.  manesque  aculpture,  51,  288,  291,  292, 

U<naii.  Krn<^t.  27.  2.'>8.  462.  572.  574.  361, 480,  546, 547;  RonianeM|Ue trmiU in 

Hcnr.  KiiiK.  of  .Vnjou.  221.  222.  277.  279,  Gothic  art,  55,  75.  80.  81,  82.  92.  95, 

:{05.  MM,  809.  :M^,  402.  404,  510.  99.   100,   116,  117.   120.   127,   149,  150. 

H<'V(>hiti<in.  (lcvu.Htiitif>n  hy  the  French.  2,  180,  181,  223,  242,  261,  378.  394.  419, 

34.  (H).  HI.  122.  189.  141.  149.  153,  155,  429.  434,  437.  488.  513,  532,  547,  553. 

20i».  221.  2:m.  210.  241.  218.  249.  24t5.  575. 

266.  27!>.  :«IH.  8:MJ.  817,  818.  3,^8.  368.  R*>me,  11,  18,  19,  81.  119.  204,  230,  250, 

874.  ,898.  420.  421.  428.  4,V5.  457,  461.  257.  320.  327,  329.  343.  372.  375.  385, 

497.  o\:>,  MU,  54S.  .VS4.  556.  578,  577.  387.  388.  397,  398,  405,  406,  407,  409, 

lUH'ini^    Marm:.  2.  6.  10.  32.  40.  61.  77.  416.  421.  434.  461.  472.  479.  564. 

l.>8.  197  201.  425.  527.  588;   (  alhnlral  Iloncrvaux.  778;    Uttle  of.  8.   191,  355, 

of.  8».  122.  188  201.  209,  211,  242.  244,  500,  545,  580. 

284.  »7.>.  581;   itHMulpture.  6,  192,  193,  KcM|Uefort.  I^ierre  tie  (lliahop  of  (amu- 

195.  Um;.  204.  208;   .^l.  Krmi.  7.  33,  74.  nonnr).  377. 

76.   77.    105.    109.    116  119,    121.    196.  I^K^  (>uilUume  <le  (.VbUt  of  Ffcmmp), 

212.  822.  415.  575;  Worhl  War  ilevasta-  496,  497. 

tioii  hv.  2.  76.  196.  197  202,  581.  I^Mcoff  (Finii^tere),  560. 

Uhniish  mIkm)].  the.  24,  27.  28.  KH.  ]77.  Rosnay  (Auliei.  239. 

449.  RiMtaml.  l-Ulmon<l.  391.  559. 

Hhtii^   <>iM>.  45.  Rouen.  10,  13,  33.  507  530.  535.  538,  554. 

Hiihani    I.    th<>   Frarlrvi.    Duke  of  Nor-  558;    ratbmlml  «if,  UH.  113,  129.  922, 

inaiKlv.  VXk  Mil.  373,  475.  494.  499.  507-520,  523.  524. 

Hulianl  ll.thr(MHNl.  Dukeof  Normamtv,  531.   541.   555.   577;    Ablwtial   ot  St. 

4H.'>.  4!)2.  495.  :m,  502.  510.  (hien.  415.  472.  475.  487,  491,  507,  509. 

Hu  hanl  (  iiiir-<l<-!.ion.  10.  14.  177.  245.  516,    520,    522.    524.    530.    534.    541; 

2.'»1.  2«i7.  26!).  27  4.  279.  298.  296.  297.  Flamlioyanl    towerB.    509.    517,    518; 

29S.  ^MM,  .804.  819.  840.  348.  351.  410,  llAtel  clu  RourKtheroukl.  510;   Fklati  <ie 

491.  .'>11.  518.  514.  587.  588.  Justice,  222.  518;   Si.  Ger^'aifi,  510;  St. 

Hitli.h.ii.  28:^.  1^89.  Julien,    IVtit-^uevilly,    511,   512;     St. 

Hi.mi    Piiv-<li-I)omr>.  844».  341,  342,387,  .Madou.  404.  492,  515.  517.  541;    St. 

541.    Xir^in  of  the  Hinl,  tlK\  342,  490.  Vincent.  517;    aons  of.  519;    trial  of 

577.  Jeanne  dWrc  in,  521-530. 

HnlHTt    the    Ma^'nitifvnt.    Duke  of   Nor-  Rouilly  (.\uhe;,  290. 

iiian«iy.  .*i4  4.  .*i45.  554.  Roullet  (Cliarente).  201. 

HiM-aiiiu'lmir  <  I^it  .  2^!).  Rouaie.  Joaeph,  563. 

HcK  h.  M.r.  <  atliolral  <»f.  IS2.  485.  Royat  (P^-de-lMuie).  992. 
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Rubniquis,  William  of,  327.  St.  Jean-du-Doigt  (Finist^re),  558. 

Rue  (Somme),  Wi.  St.  Jouiii-dc-Manic  (I>eux-Sc\Tea),    224, 

Ruffec  (Charente;,  291.  321. 

RuskiD,  John,  1,  3,  15,  208,  200,  55G.  St.  Julien-du-Sault  (Yonne).  98. 

St.  Leger-lcs-Troyes  (Aube),  230. 
St.  Leu  d*Ksserent  (Oise),  45,  46,  74,  76. 
113,  121,  123-125. 

Sable  (Sarthe).  280.  282.  St.  Ld  (Manche).  518.  541,  554. 

St.  Albans  (Hertfonlshire),  Abbey  of,  487.  St.  Loup  (Aube).  230. 

St.  Anclre-les-Troyes  (Au!)e;,  238.  St.  Loup-de-Naud  (Seinc-et-Mamc),  120. 

St.  Astier  (Dordo^me).  288,  280.  St.  Maixent  (Deux-Sc^-rcs).  225,  321.  415. 

St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  1572,  the,  425,  St.  Malo  (lUc-et-Vilaine),  4.  562.  563. 

560.  St.  Maur.  Congregation  of,  37,  41,  418, 

St.  Itenott-sur-Loire  (Ijo\tc{),  254,  560.  483,  507,  548. 

St.     liertrand  -  dc  -  Comminges     (Haute-  St.  Maximin  ( Var),  280, 309,  330. 400, 402. 

Garonne),  354.  406.  St.  Mihiel  (Meuse).  281. 

St.  Brieuc  (C6les-du-Nord).  557,  572.  St.  Nectairc  (Puy-de-D6me).  340. 

St.  Catherine  dc  Fierbois  (Indre-et-Loire),  St.  Nicohui-du-Port  (Meurthe-ct-Moselle). 

254.  226.  358. 

St.  Cher,  Cardinal  Ungues  de,  134.  St.  Parre-lc»-Tertres  (Aube).  238. 

St.   Denis-cn-France,  Ablx^y  of,  21,  31,  St.  P^rc-sou»-Vtelay  (Yonne),  436. 

33,  44,  45,  51,  52,  54-72,  125,  132.  146.  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives  (Calvados),  S3,  47S, 

147,  175,  336,  339,  415.  482,  4K6,  565,  491. 

5K1 ;  built  by  Abbot  Suger,  56,  57,  58,  St.  Pol-dc-Lcon  (Fmist^re),  Cathedral  of, 

50,  64;    rel)uilt  by  St.  Louis,  65,  66;  557,  563,  568,  570^572;    the  Krvisker 

dedicated,  60,  310;    its  deviated  axis.  Tower,  12,  557.  562. 

68;  gla.s8  of,  55,  58,  50,  60,  64,  66,  183.  St.  Ponangcs  (Aube),  239. 

184,  279;   influence  of,  65,  66,  74.  173,  St.  Quentin  (Aisnc),  2,  115,  224,  226,  242, 

175,  307,  321;  tomlw  of,  66,  67,  68,  153;  282-284. 

notable  gatherings  in,  56,  57,  60,  70.  St.  Riquier  (Somme),  226,  411. 

Ste.  Baume  (Var),  396.  St.  Satur  (Cher).  254.  566. 

Sainte-Beuve.  Ch.  A..  158.  451.  453.  St.  Satumin  (Puy-<le-D6nie).  340. 

Saintcs  (Charente-Infcrieur(^;,>:2G,287..*U0.  St.  Savin-sur-Gartemps.  320.  321,  415. 

Saintes-Chapelles,   various,   5)1,   GO,    145,  St.  Th^gonncc  (Fmist^),  561. 

146,  153,  205,  206,  221.  341.  St.  Vaast-I^Mello  (Oise),  45. 

St.  fivroult  (Ome).  473, 537. 542.  St.    Victor's    Abbey,    Paris,     ISS.    135; 

St.  Fiacre-du-Faouift  (Morbihan),  560.  Adam  de  St.  Victor,    133,    134,   468; 

St.  Florent-les-Saumur   (Maine-et-Loire),  Hugues  de  St.  Victor,  133, 468;  Richard 

314,  315,  566.  de  St.  Victor.  133, 135,  468;  St.  Victor's 

St.  Horentin  (Yonne),  239.  Abbey  at  Marseilles,  387,  468. 

St.  Flour  (Cantal).  408,  487.  St.  WandriUe  (Seine-Inf«rieur«).  Abbatial 

St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  Ablx-y  of.  41 1.  ruins  of,  373,  411,  415,  472,  473,  483. 

St.   Georges    de    Boselierville    (Seine-In-  Salamanca.  327, 465. 

ferieure).  473.  492^94,  532.  Salazar,  TrisUn  de  (Archbishop  of  Sens), 

St.  Germain-en-Laye  (Seine-ct-OLse),  53,  97. 

66,  235.  Sales,  St.  Francois  de.  151,  250.  506. 

St.  Gerniain-sur-Vienne.  314.  Salisbury,  Cathedral  of.  434,  516,  532. 

St.  Germer-en-Flay  (Oi.He)>  45,  51,  52,  53,  Salisbury,  John  of  (Bishop  of  Chartm), 

66.  4,  41,  94,  116,  120,  134.  136,  170,  175. 

St.  GildnsHle-Rhuis  (Morbihan).  557.  176,  18.1.  433,  532. 

St.  Gillf-s  (Gard),  11,  24,  31.  323,  330,  388,  San  Galgano  (province  of  Siena),  465. 

390,  391-3%.  Sanglier.  Henri  le-  (Archbiahop  of  Sens). 

St.  Guilhem-lc-Dcacrt  (Wrault),  318,  384.  92,  132,  467. 
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Sftnta-Ouji  (ratalonia).  464,  465.  of,  07, 06.  100;  noted  archbUhops  of,  08. 

Smtayann.  (>ti>rKi\  169.  170.  OS,  04,  05.  06;    St.  Louis  in.  06;    St. 

SantiaK<»  ('<>m|><>!«t(-U,  1H5,  tit.  250.  SIO.        Thomai  Bucket  in.  01,  03.  05. 

.i40.  84M).  84n.  .i71.  Sens.  GuilUiimc  de  (architect),  90,  93, 94, 
Sunu^tiH.  0.  Wl.  158.  150,  100,  184,  323.        532. 

:H(\.  386.  33K.  355.  388,  380,  300.  305,  S^vi|ni^,  Madame  de,  908,  453. 

4(H,  404.  405.  Seville.  185,  200. 

Siin*«*y.  .Madariu*  Yvunnr,  102.  Shakespeare.  4,  5,  150,  162. 

Saiiliiii  ((  oi,-<l  Or;.  410.  423.  420  SibyU  in  Frmch  art.  th«.  08,  224,  228,  238, 
Saiimur  lMarn(*-<>t-Loire).  286,  205.  312-        230,  243.  258,  404,  448.  440. 

316.  Si<*ily,    300,    464,    465,    470.    554,    555; 
S  aiMlinavia.  i,oi\uv  in.  324.  412.  461.  465.        Sicilian  Vespers.  1280,  the.  156, 200, 427. 

477.  471).  4H0.  Sidonius  .ApoUinaris,  261.  331,  370. 

S  hinni  of  th<'  W<>5it.  (ireat.  222.  400.  455.  Siena.  Cathedral  of,  20,  406,  465. 

JM);   th<'  (invk  S( >hi.im,  U,  268.  456.  Sigtienza.  (  athedral  of.  465. 

S(li«>|ji<tti(-.H.  rii<-<liH*vttl.  8.  30.  05,  06.  104.  Sixteenth-century     religious     wart,     de- 

130.  l:w.  I.i8.  LiO.  138.  130,  175,  200,       struction  by,  2.  S4.  60.  107.  108,  167. 

m,  rM.  3:U.  446.  473,  474,  475,  476,        218,  240.  254.  266.  270.  200,  202.  308. 

r>7.>  314,  310.  324,  303,  406,  408.  420,  425. 

SImm»U.  ninlinval.  7.  01.   104.   133,   134.        437,  446.  451,  488.  500.  520,  546.  552. 

170.   171.   172.  209.  415.  446,  474,  487.        554.556.577. 

VM\.  Smith,  Marion  Couthouy,  506. 

Sulptun-.  0.  K.   11.  35.  37.  30.  126.  167.  Soiwin*  (.\isne),  77,   103,   107.  108,  112. 

I.>l.   5(M);     XlH-^ntury.   361.   418.  423.        424;   (*athc<lnil  of.  6,  12.  33.  74.  75.  77. 

4:t7.  4.HH;   XlU^ntury.  65.  85.  120.134.        78. 106-114.  122.  185,  215.  902.  547,  560. 

l.SK.   1S<).   isl.  <73.  306.  330.  330.  340.        581;     St.    Jran-des-Vi|cneii.     106.     108; 

:mi.    U^.    XIIl-<vnlury.   66.   69.    101,        St.  U^r.  106.  122;  World  War.destnio 

Hi.  \M,  111.   IW.  1G7,  192.  195.  196,        t ion  by.  107.  108.  112. 

f(K>.  ^OS.  'imt,  217.  239.  252.  273.  278.  Su1cmiu>i^  (Sartlir;,  255.  278^  282,  908.  400. 

4U;    \lV-<vntur>'.  166.  167.  252.  253.        494.577;  Saintu  of.  255.  280.  281.  282. 

2.VJ.  2(»:{.  373.  377.  387.  436.  447.  514;  Siilignac  (Haute  Vienne).  201. 

XV-<^ntury.  07.  167.  IHI.  209.  247,  263.  Siikmion's  Judgnient.  447.  515. 

2H1.    fhf.    327.    406.    429.    454.    566;  SorUin.  Koliert  (k\  8.  133.  134. 

XMm^  ntury.  10.  67.  ISO.  210.  218,  233.  Sorel.  \fCM^  254.  255.  483. 

^.K>.  ^.>(i.  2(K>.  27H.  2W).  281.  322.327.  .Smfflot  (architect).  423.  460. 

3W     373.    4<U.    490.   515.   577;     XVII-  S«iuilUc  lb>lh  291. 

(^  ntury.  ^10.  ,>1M.  3VAh  561.  567.  568.  Souvestre,  finiik-,  560. 

S<-<||«'>.  lA»ii.  .>.><>.  Souvigny  (.\llirrj,  .\bliatial  and  tombs  of. 
S-Kiurvillr     (  alvailos\  491.  265.  266.  456. 

.V</.  lOriM   .  (  uthttlrul  of.  ir»6.  539,  542-  Spain.    3.    416.    420.    465.   563;     French 

544  architectural  influences  in,  23.  38.  115. 

S  i^'iirlay.  (;tiillauiiu>  fir  JU!i)H>|>of  PaHsi).        185.  337.  361,  380.  385.  416.  410.  465. 

M,  \Mt   4I<!.  U7.  S|ian<lrels,   ensculptured.   444.   448.   449. 
.N.iiiur-rn-\u\oisM('6ttMi*()r),    413.   4i3.        547.555. 

444.  Stephen.  St.,  05.  06.  141.  167.  224.  946. 
.N.  i.lis    i  lis.   .  1  i.  3.3.  40.  74.  77.  84-90.  00.        347.  357,  306,  445.  440. 

ii:>.  (  at  li«*ilral  .»f.  -^4.  75,  76.  78.  84.  85.  Suirrr.  .AW»t,  5. 6.  14. 31. 94,  40,  43, 44, 45, 

HC.  ss.  s'l.  !M).  {^j,  1  W.  Wl.  4M).  568;  its        52.  55-65,  66.  68,  60,  70,  84,  109.  149, 

tnvs.  r.  7»i.    St    FraiiiUmrK.  88;   AbUye        144.  175.  181.  180.  205.  208.  906.  910, 

i\r  hi  \  iitoirt*.   World  War  devastations.        321.  330.  371.  417.  418.  467.  570. 

s.).  IM)  Sully.  Kudes  de  (Bishop  of  Pkris).  137. 
S  hs    N  onno  .  91.  99.  433.  532;  Cathedral        138.  130.  215.  292.  200;   Henri  dr,  190. 

of.  71.  ::>.  tU.  1»2.  93.  94.  112.  153;  glass        215.  200. 
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Sully,  Maurice  de  (Bishop  of  Paris),  33,   Tourous  (Sa6ne-et-Loire),  24,   164,  887, 


41,  94,  133,  136,  138,  181,  220,  405. 

Summa,  the,  130,  131,  132.  334. 

Symbolism  in  mcdifpval  art,  9,  12,  19,  3G, 
56,  64,  68,  69,  105,  136,  139,  195,  207, 
214,  219.  253,  262,  289,  324.  371,  396, 
400,  401,  404,  424,  438.  450,  514,  578, 
579. 


Tainc,  H.,  53,  108,  420. 

Taj,  the  (Agra),  442. 

Tancreds,  the,  10,  106,  323,  554,  555. 

Tapestry,  medisval,  118,  196,  309,  313, 

314,  335,  427,  519,  548,  549. 
Taragona  (Catalonia),  381. 
Tarantaise,  Pierre  de  (Innocent  IV),  268. 
Tarascon  (Bouches-du-Rh6nc),  239,  3%. 


410,  414.  415,  457,  458,  483. 

Tours  (Indre-et-Loire),  173,  847,  454,  568, 
568;  Cathedral  of,  8,  9,  125,  203,  205, 
211,  212,  220,  226,  270,  315.  316,  322, 
324;  St.  Julien.  250;  St.  Martin,  10, 
248, 249, 250, 304;  St.  Symphorien,  250; 
sculptor,  Region-of-the-Loire  achooL 
254,  278,  281,  361,  564,  567.  568. 

Tours,  Gregory  of,  249,  250,  331,  336. 

Toustain,  Thomas  (architect).  276,  553. 

Towers  of  France,  noted.  11,  78,  87,  88; 
101,  140,  141.  174,  177,  170,  187,  188, 
271,  276,  354,  436,  481,  484,  488,  48^ 
511, 517. 533, 553, 557. 572;  Flamboyant 
towers,  217, 230,  287,  374,  492,  500, 517, 
518;  Romanesque  towers,  40,  113^  446, 
491,  557. 


Templars,  Order  of,  12,  62,  99,  106,  246,    Transept,  19,  54,  69,  108,  129,  136,  21SL 

261.  326.  370,  466,  557.  215,  226,  283,  360,  532,  541,  556. 

Temple,  Raymond  du  (architect),  164, 232.   Transition  from  Ronuuiesque  to  Gothk; 


Tennyson,  Alfred,  433. 

Tenth  century,  horrors  of  the,  20,  21,  411. 

Thibaut  IV,  Ic  chansonnier,  119,  157,  231, 

236,  246,  247,  299,  313,  432,  538. 
Thibaut  V,  Count  of  Champagne,  119, 120, 

159. 
Thierry,  A.,  23,  435,  472,  480. 
Thomas,  St.,  8,  9,  220,  441. 
Thompson,  Francis,  197. 
Timbres  (Eure),  536,  541. 
Tintem  Abbey  (Monmouthshire),  3,  464. 
Toledo,  3,  264,  337. 
Tombs,  mediseval,  11,  66,  67,  69,  244,  254, 


16,  26,  33.  43,  44,  45,  46,  48,  50,  52,  57, 

58,  75,  99,  120,  124,  262,  412,  413,  410, 

432,  437,  554,  575. 
Ti^guier  (C6tes-du-Nord),  Cathedral  of, 

557,  559,  563,  572-575. 
Trent,  Council  of,  ISO,  466, 578. 
Trhode-Dieu,  21,  411,  422. 
Tribune  gaUeries,  18.  52,  82,  02,  80,  116^ 

125,  128,  163,  164.  166,  482,  486,  40S. 

532,  552,  564. 
Triforium,  65,  66,  82,  08,  116,  125,  93%, 

251,  276,  353,  380,  430,  431,  437,  4H 


486,  547,  552,  553. 

256,  266,  308,  405,  406,  407,  408,  425,   Troubadoura  and  trouv^res,  245b  298^  845b 
455,  456,  504,  515,  519,  564,  567,  568.        348,  357,  545. 
Tonnerrc  (Yonne),  Hospital  of,  295.  427,   Trdyes    (Aube),    419,    424,    5191    588; 


420. 


Cathedral  of,  98,  125,  20$,  811,  21JL 
226,  230-235,  281;  glaaa  of,  98,  115; 
Treaty  of.  233;  St.  Jean,  840;  SL 
Madeleine,  239,  240,  244,  847;  St 
Martin-^Vignes,241;  Si.  Nicokfb  841; 
St.  Nizier,  235;  St  Uibain,  236-238; 
churches  in  the  environs,  838^  8S9l  599. 


Torigny,    Robert   de    (Abbot   of   Mont- 

Saint-Michel),  499,  502,  532. 
Toucy,  Hugues  de  (Archbishop  of  Sens), 

92.  93,  94,  96. 
Toul  (Meurthc-et-Moselle),  226, 242. 
Toulouse  (Haute-Garonne),  330,  356,  357, 

359.  368,  387,  391.  407.  466.  539;   Ca-   Troycs,  Crestien  de,  245. 

thedral  of,  330,  356. 357,  358;  Jacobins   Tunis,  71,  157,  162. 

Church,  11.  358,  359,  372;  museum  of.   Turpin,  Archbishop  (of  Rlieims),  19A,SS5. 

256,  259,  360;    St.  Semin.  24.  250.  330,   T^-mpanums,  85,  137,  141,  88Q,  S*5w  991. 

336,  338,  340,  356,  359,  360,  361.  415.  423,  438,  444. 

Tour,  Guy  de  la.  267,  333,  334.  336. 
Tourainc.    40.   212,    248,  250,  254,  256, 

274.  567.  Urbain  II.  Pope.  22,  29.  118,  194,  9911 

Toumai  (Belgium),  81,  89,  242,  305.  270,    294,    305,    337,   338,    34^  Stf^ 
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tk'ii,  Mfih  .i7:»,  37(1.  388.  393.  415.  410. 

417 
IrUin  IV,  Vn\H\  f3f,  f3«.  iiJH. 
IrlMiiii  V.  ToiH',  <5».  3H4.  38«.  387,  408, 

KM),  4U,  4I(>. 

Vallrry-IUflot.  UnlieH.  4fH. 

\almont  (S<*iru'-Infmi'iin').  niins  of.  518. 

Vaini.^  priiM-tH,   :M)U.   3^3,   45^.   453.   451. 

St  I    ('liarl«'H   V,  Jran  <!<»   IWiry.   Lriui.n 

(IWnjoii,  l'liili|>p.'-U'-HMrdi  of  Hurgundy. 
Van  Kyrk.  tii,  41)4.  4<0. 
VuuImiii  ifn^Miic«T;,  4<3,  400.  ^^i. 
Vau^hun.  <'anlinAl,  4^0. 
\  aiilt.  niasiinry.  11).  iX  i4.  «•>,  <fl.  !i7.  38. 

43.  44,  4H,  53,  58.  05.  KK).  37i,  413.  4il. 

440.    457.   575;    6rmi//r   vaults.   84.   i^, 

U4.  tfO».  iH5,  iHd.  300.  301,  .303.  301). 

310,  311.  314.  310.  .3iO.  351.  .357.  381. 

43i;     l>mk<'n-ril>  vault.   58.   IW;    octrn 

imrtite  vault.  IfO;  iM>x|>artitc  vault,  81. 

KN).  If7.  .31)8.  481,  482,  480. 
\'auvrnar>:u«'j«.  403. 
Vrrnlomc    lI>oir-rt-<'her),   churrh   of   thr 

Trinilr.  51).  1 U.  1 13.  271 ,  <7i.  304.  305. 

315.  511. 
Ni-rHloiiu*.    (iof»fTrry    of    (.\hbot    of    the 

Triiiittj.  rf7 1. 3^7^.337.  415. 
Wnuf.  !)«.  f8J). 

Viriliiii  (M«u.mO,  Mil  fSl,  5f0. 
Wrlairu*.  l*aul,  7  4. 
ViTiHMiil  iKun»).  530. 
\ trniia.  <40.  33H.  .3<il.  437. 
\'«'rri«'n*H  (  \uU-i.  5fcK). 
\  «'*zrlay  vVoniu'/.  Al»lw»y  of  thr  Madrlrinr. 

10.  i4.  31,  :W.  Wl.  ISO.  je88,  W8.  31!). 

3<3.  371.  ,31)5.  401.  410.  415.  418.  419. 

4f  4.  4^1).  435  442,  450.  itx  |)oiiio>.  4<8, 

439;  riHftinK  pUtvof  miHaiieA.  439.  440. 
Virnno  [.l^^Tf-),  Catheilrml of. iSii,  i58.  261, 

417. 
Viffart  lAisnr).  45. 
Vi^rnory  (Ilautt^Marnr),  241. 
Villchanlouin.  101.  i31.  <40. 
Xilli'DfUvo  rAn*h«*vrqur  (Yonnc\  i39. 
Villrnruvt*-|rs-Avi>nion   i<ianii.  405,  408. 
Vill.'trrtn*  iOiM*).  45. 
\'ill«»n.  Franvi»is,  Wi.  505, 
\  in«fnrn's  iN'inr'.  144. 
\ milot-lt^Duc,  E.     See  llihliofrrmphy. 
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